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EDITORIAL FOBIWOID 


Thin of the JotunAh ia the Joiat pablkatioa of the Ameri- 
raii Oric*iitiil Society and the Oriental Clabof Philadelphia, Ja honor 
of thf* Club’s fiftieth anniversary* It is offered as part of the ioiat 
ei'lebriitioii of that event to be held in Philadelphia, on April 19-21, 
in connwdion Bith the 1938 meeting of the Society., Oriental 
studies ill America owe much to the mem.bership of this Club for 
work curried on both in Philadelphia and in other American cities,' 
in Europe, and in the Orient itself. '■ The Joukfau has a very 
special relationship to the Club. Prom the time (Volume 17, 
1896) wdien the Society ceased publishing the JouKi^An through a 
Committee of FnbIi(.*atio!i and elected instead one or more editors, 
the total number of editors has been thirteen, and of that .number 
seven are or once were members of the Club, The present editors, 
therefore, have great satisfaction in. presenting an issue consisting 
solely of articles by members of that Club,, and only regret that 
the JotiBNAn and the Club together could not have provided pages 
enough to solicit a contribution from every productive scholar whose 
name is on the Club^s membership list. The range of interests of 
the present articles indicates, but does not exhaust, the range of 
the Club's interests. We offer the Club our congratulations, and 
add our wish that it may continue for many more half-centuries 
to promote the scientific study of the Orient in Philadelphia and 
throughout the world. 


The Bditoes. 


THE OEIENTAL CLUB OF PH ILA DEL? II I A 


The Oriental Club of Philadelphia wa.< foniidi'd on April Mfl 
1888, with twenty-three origmal inemberR, of whom twenty Wf-rr 
present at the. foundation meeting. In the fifty year.- of it- I'xi'-t* 
ence, it has elected 121 other menibersj making a total 
ship OYer these years of 144. The pre.<eiit active meiiiliersliip 
limited to fifty. During its entire career about six nieetiiig.^ have 
been held annually for the presentation of sdeiitilic pajjc-rs by 
members or by visiting scholars. Porin,e:r members who have 
remoYed from Philadelphia liaYe been, active in establishing similar 
organizations in several other cities. 

Special Meetings anb Celebrations 

The completion of five years of the Club, marked by the piildieatioii fd a 
volume (see Bibliography), 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the foimdatio,n, [March 2f». 1013, wlien the 
Club entertained the American Oriental Society. 

The meeting, in honor of the Hon. Mayer Sulzbei-ger, a fouiuier of ilic Ciiib, 
on his retirement from the Bench; January 13, 1016. 

The two-hundredth meeting of the Club, November 8, 11117. 

The thirtieth anniversary of the foundation, April 30, iOlS. 

The thirty-fifth anniversary of the foundation, May 10, 1923, marked by 
the publication of a volume of studies (see Bibliography ) . 

The fortieth anniversary of the foundation, May 10, 1028. 

The forty-fifth anniversary of the foundation, dinner as guests of Dr. Adler, 
February 18 , 1933 . 

The fiftieth anniversary of the foundation, April 19-21, 1938. when the Club 
invited the American Oriental Society to meet at Philadeiphia. 
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AX OLD GrJAEATI TEXT OF THE KALAKA.STOEl\' 

W. XOBMAH BbOWH 

USIVHRSITY OF PEHNSYliFAHIA 

Ax Old OrjAiUTl text of the well known Kalaka story appears 
in a niaiiiiseript entitled KtilikasimlcaiM^ which is Mo. 2008 of the 
llarvard University collection of Indie manuscripts,^ , The manu- 
script itself was written in the 3 ^ear Vikrama Samvat 14T9 (a. n. 
1422) fold on being published in this article is apparently one of 
the older eontiimons texts in Old Gujarat! which has been put in 
print for seholarsg' and is almost as old as the earliest Jaina manu- 
scripts in Old tjujarati listed in the Limbdi catalogue/ where some 
of the earliest are those indicated by entry Mo. 770, with a composi- 
tion date of Samvat 1412^ and entry Mo. 26645 with a composition 
date of Samvat 1411 and copying date of Samvat 1419. It has, 
therefore, seemed to me worth while to publish this manuscript with 
translation and notes, ])artlj because of its relative antiquity and 
partly because* of the comparative scarcity of printed Old Gujarati 
^vorks and still greater scarcity of translations from such works. 

The chief aids for handling Old Gujarati materials are those 
published by Tessitori in 1914-16 and Dave in 1935 (see my 
Bibliogiuphy below ),^ Of these Tessitori^s is by far the more 
extensive; Dave’s, being confined to the exploitation of a single 
manuscript (dated Vikrama Samvat 1543 = A. n. 1486), contains 
only a skeleton grammar, but in compiling his notes he had the 

^ This manuscript was pointed out to me by Br. Horace I. Poleman, who 
had seen it while preparing his Census of Indie Manuscripts in the Umted 
States and Canada (now in process of publication by the American Oriental 
Society). 

- Earlier are the grammatical notes of the Mugdhrwabodhamauktika (a. i>. 
1394) ; see Grierson in LSI, vol. 9, part ii, pp. 353-364. There are still 
earlier works in Old Gujarati reported, as from the late 12th century on. 
For some examples, see C. B. Balal, Prdchina Gurjara-Kdvpasangraha 
(GOS, voL 13), 1920. 

® Limhadind Jaina JMnahhmiddram HasialikMta prationum Sucipatraj 
Bombay, Agamodaya Samiti, 1928. 

^ Before this time the materials were chiefly those of the Mugdhava- 
bodlmmauktika, published by H. H. Bhruva in the Transactions of the 
Ninth International Congress of Orientalists (London, 1893), vol. I, pp. 
315-330, and by Grierson in LSI, vol. 9, part ii, 353-364. 
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adfantage of recent work done by Cliatterji, G^dpc^r, Blorb, 
Turner, (see his Bibliography, .p* ix), and in tin? ^Ln'riinid 

that his grammar covers it clearly supersedes Tessitori's* ahhon^trli 
the very limitation of scope prevents it from eliiniiiatimr tin** lattf-r. 
In addition to a skeleton grammar D<ave furnishes with hi- t^"Sl 
an etymological word list, a most valuable feature of his br*ok, luii 
marred by a number of incorrect references to the text ami mi- 
spellings of Old Gujarati forms cited. The etymologies arc* 
carefully considered and are a marked advance over Tcssitori. 

Tbe manuscript here presented is of only six paper folios, with 
a: panel illustration on the first folio done in eurrent Western 
Indian style of the 15th century,® but in this ease of fieeidc'c! 
inferiority in execution. The text does not add to our kricnvhalge 
of. the E£aka story — ^it contains several departures from the oldrr 
versions — and its interest is primarily as a specimen of Old GiiJjinlt i. 
It is possible that this manuscript is an original, niade by m monk 
for his own use at the time of the Paryusana festival, when the 
monks read or recite to the lay folk the stories of the Tirthainkiiras 
in the Kalpasutra and the list of the pontiffs following, with frtv 
quent anecdotal commentary attached from other Fcmrres. unci 
relate the story of Kalaka, who changed the date of the PuryuJjiiipI 
festival in the manner narrated in the texts. The Sanskrit iincl 
Jaina Maharastri verses inserted in the text are badly treated by 
our manuscript and are copiously commented upon, as though the 
user were very uncertain of those' languages. We cannot be sure 
of the author or the place of composition (or of copying, wdiiehever 
is the case), because the sections of the text offering statements on 
those points are in writing superimposed upon the original writing, 
and it is quite likely that some other person whose name has been 
covered over by the second writing was aetually the author." On 
the theory that manuscripts are less likely to travel than to stav 
still, we might suppose that the work was written on Mount 
Satrunjaya, as the later superimposed writing of the manuscript 
indicates, but to put any reliance on the statement would be 
unjustified. Jain monks carry manuscripts around with tliein, 
and especially might they take them to Mount Satrunjaya, which 

" A needed work is a word list of all the Old Gujarati texts so far iu print. 

® See Brown, Kalaka, p. 20fif. 

’ See Text, note 38. 
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is a celebrated point of pilgrimage* For some reason or other 
Sagaraeaiiclra may have finkhed writing or copying or hare acquired 

the maiiaseript there. 

Alilioiigli it is eriflent that the. author (or copyist) was not a 
learned man, I have ventured to correct only the Sanskrit and: the 
Prakrit; the* 01*1 Gujarati is generally passable as it stands^ and 
most of the matters in which its grammar differs from norms estab- 
lished in Tessitori^s or Dave’s works may be taken as dialectic or 
colloquial variation. 

The iiianiiscript regularly writes s for hh^ as is the frequent 
custom of Old Gujarati manuscripts, and is lax in distinguishing 
bidiveeri ch and ceb— for example^- it •writes both gaeha and gaccha 
o.. At some time i.ii its history the side margins o.f the manu- 
seript were shaved a half an, inch or more,, with the result that 
some of the marginal notations have been cut in part (see Text, 
note 24). 

BlBLIOGILiPHY 

T.he chief works referred to in the Text, Translation, and Notes 
are tlie following: 

Bekare B. Bekare, An- Etymological Gujamti-English Die- 

tmiary, 3rd edition. AMiedabad ; E. M. Shall, 
1927. 

Brown, Kdiaka W. Norman Brown, The Btory of KMaha* (Freer Gal- 
lery of Art, Oriental Studies No. l.| Washington: 
Smithsonian Institution, 1933. 

T. N. Dave, A Study of the GujaruU Language in the 
IBth Ventury (F. S,). (James G. For long Fund, 
voL XIV.) London: Eoyal Asiatic Society, 1935. 

B. Pischel, Grammatih der FrakriLSprachen. {Grund. 
d. IndO'Arischen Phil, u. Altertumskunde. ) Strass- 
burg: Triibner, 1900. 

Hargovlnd. Bas T. Sheth, Pma-Sadda-MahannauQ, 4 
volumes. Calcutta: published by the author, 1923* 
28. 

L, P. Pessitori, ** Notes on the Grammar of the Old 
Western BUjasthinl, with Special Beference to 
. Apafahraip^a and to Gujarati and Mtrwari/V JwdfUtt, 
Antiquary^ vols. 43, 44, 45 (1914-10). Published 
in soin.e', 16 sections. 
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Texi: ■ ■ 

§1. arham. . ioaim bharataksetr^ pfilivlnlpiiii Fir! pratmi tila- 
kapri-ya dbiraTisu isiim uarniim nagara praTaittiiii|i» liliam Fiifilia 
tani pariim parakramavaBta Tairasimiia isiim nriiiii rajii ifijva taril 
pratipikua Bipajivai, teha raja tanai griBlmgaiii rfifijiFiiiiiparlani 
jis! hni suri isi SBrasmndar! rajill. tatakiik.^i l-finkM 

isiim ^ namiim kiimara, rtpi kari nijjita mara, kalim aiiaiiii 
yaiiTani kari samptirnna. 

§ 2. ekavara tanaim prastavi tiiriimgama tan! vriliffi liiiii* gya!!! 
huta^ vana maM ^rignnakarasilri Tjakhyami karatfi >riiiiIiliaiyririL 
takkala samsara tanai yisai anityata fipaiiL niatripita iiiokalfivl 
pamca saim ksitrxe anai sarasyati-* bahina sahita (Jlk^i Ibihi. 
kramabim samagra siddhamta Joya giirajogya jaiu paftribliiwka 
mpajayiii. srikalikacarya isium mma^ huum. sara>vati pratihn 
srimahattarapada didhanm, tivara tu ananitara srminiakarasilri 
svarggabhajiya htiya. ^rikalikasuri prthvipavitra inpajauda iij.nf 
nagariim paudbasya. ^risamgba sahirsita bun. 

§ 3. ekavara tanai prastavi mahattara sarasvat! biihvalihnmika 
pnhataip hutam anai garddabhilla raja tanI dfstiim padyaip. rija 
sarasvati tani rtiparekba de§i amanaskara lulu, apanil nllaiptha 
va^tba mokali balatakariim sukhasani baisavi ^ aniteiiri led raBi, 
putkara karati guru pratiim Jaiiavaim, 

attarika ^risamghasabita bumta rajasabbam jai, rai prati npailm 
ta^aum pradana mpajavinm, srisamghi puna kahiuni. rajam te 
vata mani nani, isinm kahium chai; 

na' pa^yati yatha candhah® kamandlio ’pi na pasyati 
na pasyati madonmatto do§am arthi ’’ na pasyati. ' 1. 

[Commentary] Jima jacarndha na desaim, jima madonmatta ® na 
de§aim, jima arthiu do§a na desaim, tima kamamdlia na de.«aim. 
eka Yartt a kima-i « asatya na upajaim. ' ' 

» svarasvati 

Mb nama was erased hy later hand. 

‘MSbaisari '«MS nam. 

be na paSyati bi jStyandhah (see 

rZir ’ ’ 

'MSnadesai 

MS madonmata lo ]yg jumaim 
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§ 4. srikilikSearya tibliyasthiaa kari upasriya a?ya Msamgha 

terii bihium : , , , . 

Je sanigliapaeeaniya pavayanauvaghayaga nara Je ya 
tefiin Taecfaiiii gayam eyam paimiain bha^ai sur!.^® 1. 

[C-a?iimewfaryJ Je nmimkp samgha pratiim pratyanika huim anaim 
praYiicaiui bhai.ili siddliamta teba pratiini Je iipaghata nlpaJaYaim 
teha pratiim Jai sisamaiia dijai nah^ tti do^a tap! prapti hiii 
ai'iai Visalia pratiim mana xia upajai. 

§ 5. isiuip kahl, apapapaim gaeha slum* ?iiBisi, si^amana del, 
gaeeha aiiyatra viliilra karaYiii. apaiiapaini miamatta tanaii' yesa 
aclarin. iiagara mahi ekaki imtam trigi catiiki cacari grthalata 
karat a ludairp. isiupi kaliai: yadi garddabhiilo raja tatali Mm atah 
paraip: Jai garddabhilla-raja tii kisiaip. yadi pra- 

caram antahparani tatah kim atah. parani: [Commenimy] jai 
praeara ghanauni aniteara tu kisiuni, yady aham aranye yasami 
tatah kim atah parain: [Commentary] Jai hum araiiya yasum tu 
kisiuip. . d® [Com?nenfary] Jai praeara rajya tu kisium. isium 
bolata hldaiip. 

§ 6. te svanlpa de§I caurasle samamti mahasamamti rau ylnaviu : 
maharaja e maiulsati munikiiip* eha tanai dukliiirp eha tapau 
barpdhava gahilau thiu. etala hutau papa tanaiip pramani ghana 
anartlia taul prapti husiiip. rija sambhali valatuni kahaim: Jai 
tahme isya daha chau tu ipapai pane ghari Jai sik^apana diu, 
Jai a vara puthirp majha igali kahisiu tu cora tanaini aparadhi 
si^amapa lahisau. 

§7, te svarupa Mkilikacirya sanibhali^ catubpathi avi^ isi 
pratanijna nipajavai: 

sruyantam lokapaia digadhipatiyuta gramayaksadaya^ ea 
samanta mantrino ^mi sphatasubbataghatasreBtbinah sarthavahah 
languleneva venya^® kapim iva kunrpam xajyato garddabhillam 
mulan nonmulaye ^ham yadi na ca na tada kalikacarya esahd^ 1. 

je^a MS eyam pabiianai sun 

vicctmi te 

ma, fallowed hy an erased aksara which is corrected in margin to na ; 
then comes nya ixpajai. 

MS clmrly has lamna, 

MS jaimavara 

MS langtileneyenya 


^®MS ca nara tada kalikErya esah 
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lOommentary2 nagaranagaHka samtiksa isiiim kahaim : irfiyantaip, 
lokapala ' ; digadhipatiyuta gramayaksadaya^ ca ; [Coni m en ia ryj 
.pamca lokapala dasa digapala anai grama taiia yakii 

sanibhalaii. samanta mantrino ^mi sphatasubliataghatlsreijthipali 
sartha¥ahah : IGommentary} anai samamta niaiiidalika marii- 

tri IrestM sarthavalia sambhalan. langiileneYa venya kapim iva 
kunrpam rajyato garddabhillam mulan nonmnlaye ^liam yadi na 
ca na tada kalikacarya esah : [Comme7itary} tn ham kalikarya 
Jai e knnypa garddabhilla sam'dlonmiila armmnli nasiim Jima 
Yanaradau piimchi sahi matha pa§ati pheravi iamsii. 

§ 8. isinm loka saimiksya kahi nagara hnnitn nikalin. aTadhfita 
tapu Yesa adarin. mani eimtaviiim : dharavasu nagari Jaum. vali 
Yimasium : tevada tevada mitra isiiim kahisiiiii : kalika mitra sam- 
jama lei gyn hunitan anai snbhata mahamamtri sarasvati baliini 
melhi avya. eha karana janmasthanaki parabhaYyam JiYi Jogya 
nahi. anyatra jaisii. 

§ 9. isinm Yimasi calya^, kramahi mngalasthanaki pnliata aYa- 
dhuta tanaim Yesiim. ekai syasi tanai nagari knmara gedidade 
ramatam dadau knpa madhi padin nikalai nahL tisii kalikacarya 
aYadhiita tanai vesim tiham aYya. te SYarupa desi dhannhl aimi 
bann lei, akarnnamta pnri, ratnasamcita dadau Yedhiu. bijan bana 
teha bana tani pnm§ai samdhan. inaini pariim kfipakamthai nbha 
rahyam dadau kadhiu. apani dhanurddharaYidya prakasl, tinai 
kalarn save rajakumara ramjya. tehe saki pratiim kahium. tiham 
je samamta te saghala4 saki kahiim. tiham eka sasi kanhai rahya 
apani kala vidya vinoda a^carya kari ati-hi raya slum prlti uparji. 

§ 10. isii prasiaYi Yada raya tanu data churi kacolum le! eyIu. 
te desi raya kalamabu huu. tiYaraim raja kanhai bhattarake 
piichium: kahu rajana tahme kalamnha kisya karana. tiYaraim 
rajam kahium : ahnaarai Yadau raja tinaim e adesa mokaliu : isinm 
kahavium, kai mastaka mokalijyo kai amrtapana karijyo. ja e vata 
pramani na kijaim tu rajya kutamba teha tapu k§au nipajavai. 
bhattarake puchium : vali kahu kahi tanau kami anyayu. raya 
kahii: e adesa ehanu raya pxatiim aYiu chai. aYasara jani bhatta- 
rika kahaim : rajana e unanaatta ahme dium nahi. padharam 
manak^a magya humtam hathiyara napaim, tu mastaka mag 3 ^am 


®stMna ®vaha 
nara 


MS va, II 
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kimapii. e vasta Bah! yogja. tahme ealaix Jisiim naTaiiiB malava 
tariiim. rajya apiYaum. 

§ 11. tivarai cliaiiu raya ekatra hui calya, kramihiim simdlia 
Citari saiiri§tramam.dali aY}€. isii Tarsikaia aYiii. paniya kari 
mirgga visaBia kataka canmasiini tiliam raliium. vijaya- 

dasami tn asamtara kataka calii naM. tivaraim bhattirake kabiiiin 
saki raya pratiim : kabu kisinm kararia. raya kahii : sYamI sambala 
sutaip. 

§ 12. tiYarai tu aiaamtara bhattarika trinhi iipaYasa karaim. 
sasanadevata prat 3 ’'aksa tbai. tivaraim paliilnm sasanadevata kanbai 
baliina sarasvat! tan! suddbi p-dchai, valatanm isinm kaMi: sara- 
svatl asamdaslla iiumtl; bilmm npavasa tanai parapai ambila 
karaim. anai talimaruni Binia Myai dliarai. e svardpa sambhali 
vali saliarsita liiitaim kahiiim: mata maim evadaii npakrama 
kidhaii^, puna dravya pasai saghaln-i niraitliaka biisii. tfnai 
prastavi Ssanadevatam cdrnna apium, anai isinm kabinm : piirva- 
disiim prabliata tanai prastavi itavaha bala in desai. tiliam e cnrnna 
melhe Jisiim te svarnna rupya thai^ anai savibnm pratiim ape. 
isinm kalii sasanadevata adrsta hni. prabhati bliattarake te svarfipa 
satyapi tiham saki pratii savarnna apinm. 

§ 13. te sabar§ita liiita calya, kramalii njayani tanai parisari 
avya. garddabhilla samnhn avyn. riiiasetri ranaturya vajiva tanai 
karani lagam kahala; rndra samgrama hoiva lagum; pnmtara pnm- 
tari syam asavara asavari syanm ratha ratlii syam payaka payaki 
syanin ynddha nipajavai. garddabhilla bhagn nas! kari nagara 
mahi gyn; 

§ 14. bijai dini saingrama ko na karaim. tivaraim bhattirika 
pratiim Janavinm. tivaraim bhattarake athottara san vira vinp 
Jiham. attalai dbilma nisaratan humtan desi teha dhukada laliya. 
Jivaraim astami tanai dini garddabhilla kunibha.. iani agi^^ 
pfiji/vinati kidhi, garddabhiim mnkha pasaranm^ tetalai durapati 
laghasamtan! drdhaprahari sabdavedhi tana banasamnha vichutam 
mnkha tima bharinm jima bhathan bhariim. tivaraim vidya knpl, 

MS nirtkaka 

kumbka tani gai. A marginal note^ nom mi oft apparently in the 
handwriting of the original copyist, shows a loop as of v, tk, or k. For 
emendation of gai to agi {fem., Dave, p, note paintings in Brown, 
Kalaka, figures 16 and SO, where (xardahMlla performs the magic rite "before 
a pot from which fire is issuing. 
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garddabhilla pratiim mastaki pratara del vista karl, anai apanai 
sthanaki gai. tivara iu anamtara garddabhilla Jivatu sahiu, nagarl 

pafatl pheravl desa bahiri kadhiu. 

§ 15. sarasyati asamdasna mukavl, dik§a lldhi. sakJ raja iina- 
Sasana tapai yi?ai nitelacitta nipajavya, rajyapada sthapyi, desa- 
J- marjyada kari apl, apanapaim gaceha tedavl^ aloyapa 
lidhi. gnsarngha nai mani pramoda upanau. srikalikaearya sadgaru 
tani pratijna saci nfpajavL 


^§16. tivaraytu anamtara viharakrama nipajavaiam bhariiyacchj 
paudhasya. bhannsiri bahina balamitra bhanamitra rail yayatu 
upanam. atiadaru nlpajaviu. balamitra diksa lidhi. parohita te 
svaripa de§i, macchari kari raya pratiim kahinm : maharaja jiham 
e mahat^ calai tipai margi je apani calii paga campaim te dusaiia 
lagai. abhakti upajaim anyatra viharakrama karaviim. rai vartta 
man!. ^ tivarahn^ sarvatra a^uddhamana ahara karavya. te svarGpa 
lapi srikalikaearya vihara kidhau. varsaritu mihi saparivara 
paithanapnri nagari avya. raja Mavahana pramoda medara huu. 
bnala utsava nipajavya. 


_§ 17. ekaim prastavi guru vinavya, isyaum kahium : svami hum 
pa^eami tapai divasi imdramahotsavi jaisu;^® marahatha desi 
iipdramahotsaya tani rlti chai: tamhe prasada"^ kari sasthi tanai 
dini paryu§apaparva nipajavau. tipai velam bhattarika isium 


meru vi calae stiro paSeimae vi uggai 
pajusavanapavvain tu n^aikkamai paincamim.^s 


1 . 


meru yi ea ae suro [Oommentary] jai kivaraim mera parvata 
ealaim gai kivarai[m] dusthanaka humtu talai, jai samudra 
marjyada melhai, jai eimtamapi tapum pramana kaka ruvelai jai 
surya purva hu^tu pascimaim ugai, tathapi paryasanaparva pam- 
emi kadacana-i ullamghai nahi. ^risiddhamta mahi isium kaHum 
chai: sa-visai-raemase [vaikkante] vasavisam pajjosavei: a mtara- 

lapani . . . campaiiji ”” ^ 

MS jnaisu 

hi, later hand to prasSda 

Mb gives this stanza very corruptly: mero noro-ovna; 

. . ^ "mi For correct version, as printed in text, see Brown, Ska 

9uotaUon from Sarnacm {KalpasHtra) helow 

MS mero 
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Yase kappai. no se kappai tani rayanim nYaya^iiaYittae*®^ 
mentaryl saYinisatika masa pamcasa dihade etalai parynsanaparYa 
kijai. amtarali kalpai. puna te ratri atikramiva na kalpaim. ■ . ■ 

■§18. tinm Yolara MlaYahani’®^. rajam kaMnm: Jai amtarali' 
kalpai, tn eatiirthiim paryusa^aparYa nipajavaii. tinai prastiYi 
riya tann igraka Jani anai ghaixn iabha desi canthiim paryia§apa- 
kalpa iiipajaYyaii, teha Yela tn bkadrapada tani ^nklaajnali canthiiin 
paryn^anaparva nipajaYaini. 

§ 19. liiYaim ketalai ekaim prastaYi ^rikalikacarya tapa Syisya 
dnrYinlta htya si^imaiia manaim nahi. tiYaraim sayyatnra iSravaka 
pratiim kaM, si^a nidra bhari melbi, ekaki buta calya. Mkalika- 
earya®^ tanai patti acarya irisagaracandrasliri kanakhali raya 
pratibodM tibam catummasiki rabya cbaim. tiba[m] kramibi 
srikalikaearya aY 3 €m. kunabi olasya nabim posMa tapai ekaim 
su3iaim baisi rahyi. ^ris%aracamdrasnri apana janiya tanai garyi 
bhattarika pratii kabinm : mabaranm kisamnm yyakbyana. bbatta- 
rike kabinm : atibbalnm. 

§ 20. tivara tn ananitara te sa§ya sajyatnra sravaka pncbi ayya, 
gnra tape page laga gnrn k§amavya. te sYarnpa desi sagaracamdra- 
snri lijya, mani amdoha aniya laga. yalnka tanai dr§tamti pricbayya 
kabinm : yacha eba Yelnm taiii pariim samayi samayi apamta 
gnpihani hnsii. tambarnm dn§apa kai nahl. tiyara tn anamtara 
i§asyadika bhaktiyamta huya, 

§21. isii mahayidehi k^etri irisimamdbarasYami kanbai imdri 
maharaji nigodayicara sambhali puchinm: kaban isin yicara 
bbarataksetri kom janai. tivarai srisimamdbarasvami kabinm : ba 
i^rikalikacarya Janaim. tiyaraim imdra rupaparavartta kari bhara- 
tak^etri ayi yicara pnchin. bha|tarake kabinm: 

gola ya asamsijja asamkba-niggoyao havai golo 
ikkikkammi nigoe anamta-Jiva mnpeyayya.®® 1. 

sa-visae-rae mase vasa® pajtisavamti. aiptaravise ka® no se kapai 
tarn ®nam uva® 

MS satavahani corrected hy copyist himself to sala® 

®® MS kalika Ec^rya 

®® MS prattibodM MS carttummasiki 

®®MS writes confusedly: after 1 come the vowel signs for both ii and a, 
topped by anusvdra 

®® MS gola i isaipsija a®-®ggau ka® go® ikkakka® nagoe mape® 
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iCommefitarp'] Jetali bhtmika siici nai aggi sfik§ma aBamta kai 
bheda etalaim asainksata gola, asamkhyate nigoeli eka gokn 
aHai ekai nigodi anamta jiva. e Ticara sambhali rtil! yayita liiiu. 
aasii,m. piiehium. tivaraim srutajnani Joi bi sagaropaina ifisiiiti 
kabium. imdri prabhavana nipaja?!, sYasthaiii pBlmta, 

eYamYidhu yugapradhana srikalikacarya huya. 

§ 22. tebe cntbii paryusanaparYa aninm. te aja paryiisanaparYa 
janiYainn. ipai paryusanaparvi sravaka ^rayika masasamaiia pasa- 
samana a§tamriika trelayita tapiyam tana prabhaYa tn srlkalpa anai 
katba samptirnna vacyamana nipajaYi. 

§ 23. hiYa kabi pratiim dharmalabbn na bni kahin. te dharma- 
labba kahii cbai anai ekartbi susa tapa piichfi ebai. hiYa pujya 
bbattarika sri^gunakarasuri sripadmaprabhasiiri tatpatte gnpa- 
samndras-ari tatpatte srisamtisiiri tatpatte srimnniseldiarasiiri 
sriYaeanacarya bhaYasekbarab"^ teha tana prasada tu kalpa 
samptirrina bun. 

§ 24. biya eYamyidba punyodyama sacavatam srisamgba prati 
eyamyidha ^asyatu yarddbapinika bn. te kisium : 

naksatraksatapuritam marakatasthalam yisalam nabhah 
piyusadyntinalakerakalitam candraprabhacandanam 
yayan merukare gabhastikatake dhatte dharitri vadhii 
tavan nandatu dbarmmakarmmaniratam ^risangbam 
bbattarakah.®® 1. 

[Oommentary'] srisamgbain bbattarakas tavan nandatu.'^® tarn ka! 
nai catnrvidba tesramanasamgba namdau jam kami e isium varii 
yadhamannm bni. kisium yadhamanum. anerai vadbamanai thala 
joii;, co§a joii, nalakera joiim^ camdana joiim, stri aHva subavi nau 
hatha sakamkana tinaim strii vadbavi tan joii. tan Srisamgba tapai 
yadbayanai kebum sthala: akasarupium marakatamanimaya vipala 
yistirnna motaum sthala janivaum/ anai naksatraji bhapatim cosa 
janiyaj anai piusadyutinalakelikalitam^ piusadyuti bbaiiii cam- 
drama tehaji nalakera janiyaum/^ camdraprabhacamdanam anai 

^rutainjaani . . . fLusum 

The part of the text within asterisks was written hy a later hand over 
the original text, which had "been erased. 

MS has a number of minor corruptions in this stanm: , . . marakatah 
. . . yavann . . . gabhastM® . . . vidhu tava niiridatu ""niratali ^samglia 
bhatta® 

toaingha . . . nimdatti janivairi 
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camdrama tannm canidriiiaip-am tehaji camdana srlsamda jiriiYaiim, 
prithYirapini aMva siiliaYi strl Janivi^ meraparYatarupm hatha 
Jani¥a% srisiiryarfipimii kamkani kari sakamkana — ^Jam kam! e isitim 
stliirarfipa Yadhimam Yarttai^.tam kami nai dharmmadhyaiiapara- 
yaiia .eatiirYidha srisramanasamgha namdau. dharmmadhyana tanai 
pramani nttarottara riddhi Ypddhi mamgaiya parampara yistarati. 

§ 25. cha. srlkalikastrikatha. cha. sam® 1479 varse aso va di 
13 bhuBie *^taladhYaJadurgge 5 pippalagacehi bhattaraka Mguna- 
samndrastrij srisamtisiirij srimunisekharasuri, Tam..^^ bhaYaie- 
khara. tatiisya Eiunisagaracamdra kalpapiistika. 

Teakslation 

§ 1. Honor ! Here in Bharatakstra there was a city by the name 
DharaYasa^ as thongh the forehead ornament on the earth in 
woman’s form. There a king named Vairasimha, courageous as a 
lion, protected the kingdom. In that king’s houseyard was queen 
Surasundari, through her endowment of beauty like a goddess. 
In her womb w^as coneeiYed a prince named Kalika; by his beauty 
Kama was excelled ; in accomplishments and youth he was perfect. 

§ 2. It happened that one time he took out a string of horses. 
As he was passing through a groYe he heard the reverend sfiri 
Gunakara preaching. At that time he acquired a sense of imperma- 
nence in regard to the samsara. Having got his father and mother 
to let him go, accompanied by five hundred ksatriyas and his sister 
SarasYati he took initiation. When he had duly seen (mastered) 
all the canon and learned what befits a master, his consecration as 
a pontiff was performed. His name was the reverend KMikacarya. 
The rank of Mmahattara (chief nun) was given to SarasvatL Just 
after that the reverend suri Gunakara died. The reverend suri 
Kalika, while purifying the earth, arrived at UJJayinL The holy 
congregation was delighted. 

§ B. Once upon a time the abbess Sarasvati went to the latrine,^ 

suvi One illegible aksura 

^^For matter within asterisks see note SB* The words following the 
asterisks appear at the bottom of the last page of the M'lB, They are in 
the same handwriting as the words between the asterisks, and are evidently 
a later addition, hut do not cover any earlier writing. 

^ For tMs meaning of hdhyabhumikd see Brown, Kalaka, p. 108. 
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and fell into the sight of fcing Gardabhilla. When the king 
saw the sum of Sarasvatfs beauties, he went out of his mind. He 
sent his rough seryaats, who violently put her in a palanquin and 
earned her to the harem, where she was kept. Then again the 
Great Virtuous (nun) made an outcry and informed the master. 
Ihe lord, with the reverend congregation, went to the king’s court, 
gave an admonition to the king, and the reverend congregation 

reiterated it. The king did not take the matter to heart— as it is 

said: . 

As the blind man does not see,^ so too he who is blinded bv 
lust does not see, he who is maddened with infatuation doe's 
not see, he who pursues an object {or, who is a suitor) sees 
no fault. 1. / ■ 


iCommentaryl As one blind from birth does not see, as one mad- 
dened with infatuation does not see, as one who pursues an object 
does not see, so one blinded with lust does not see. Altogether 
how does evil not arise? & > 

§ 4. The reverend Kalikacarya, making resistance, went to the 
upafeya (preaching hall and monks’ rest house), called the rev- 
erend congregation, and said : 

7 x men who are enemies of the congregation, who vio- 

late the Scripture, may I fare like them ? ” This oath the suri 
took.^ 1. 

[Gommentory] « Those men who are hostile to the congregation, 
violate the Scripture, that is, the canon, if I do not give instniction 
(punishment) to them, then fault is mine and no heed pertains to 
my instrnction/^ 

:§ 5. When he had said this, he took counsel with the gaceha 
gave instructions, and sent the gaceha away on tour He dressed 
hiinseH as a madman. Thronghont the city he wandered alone to 
road forks, cross-roads, market places, acting the madman. He 
7/?*^ f^dabhilla is king, then what? [Commentary-] 

H Gardabhilla is king, then what ? If the harem is nnmerons, then 
what . [Commentary-] If the harem is very numerous, then what ? 
If I dwell in a forest, then what? [Commen,taTy] If I dwell in a 

‘The intention of the text may be, “The one blind from birth does not 
see, the one blind by lust does not see Cf . note 6 to a?ext 

‘ Fuller text, corresponding to commentary, in Brown, KOlaJca. p. 39. 
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forest, then what?',*'. [Commentmy'l If the 'kingdom is large^, 
then what? .Speaking thus he wandered about. 

§ 6. The eiglity-fonr ministers and chief ministers^ on seeing 
this state, of affairs^, advised the king: Yotir majesty^ this nnn 
should be released. Because of grief for her her , brother has gone 
mad* 111, eon'seqiienee of such a 'sin there will be [for yon] the 
acquisition of many misfortnnes.^^ On hearing this the king said 
in reply : If yon are so wise, then go home and teach yonr elders.® 
If after this time yon speak [of this] before me, then yon will 
receive instruction (punishment) for a thiefs crime.^^ 

§ 7. When the reverend Kilikacarya heard this, he went to a 
cross-roads and took this oath : 

Let the world protectors with the direction guardians hear, 
and the village divinities, the feudatory chiefs, the ministers, 
these captains of . . warriors and elephant troops, leaders 
of caravans — if I do not tear out (literally^ uproot) this wicked 
king Gardabhillla by the hair braid ^ from his kingdom, as one 
wmuld a monkey by the tail, if I do not, then I am not this 
Kfilikacarya/^ 1. 

ICommenfaryJ Before the city folk he said this Let the world 
protectors with the guardians of the directions hear, and the village 
divinities. IComfueiitary} You five world guardians and ten direc- 
tion guardians and . . village divinities, hear. The feudatory 
chiefs, the ministers, these captains of . . warriors and elephant 
troops, leaders of caravans. [Co7nmentary'] And you feudatory 
chiefs of the circle of border states, ministers, captains, and leaders 
of caravans, hear. If I do not tear out this wicked king Garda- 
bhiila by the hair braid from his kingdom, as one would a monkey 
by the tail, if I do not, then I am not this Kalikacarya. [Gom- 
mentary2 Then [only] am I Kalikarya if I uproot this wicked 
king Gardabhilla, who should be torn up roots and all, and drive 

* Obvious lacuna in this text : a Sanskrit clause bas been omitted. Of. 
Brown, Kdlaka, p. 39. 

® Meaning of pane uncertain. Translation uncertain, based upon instruc- 
tions of king in various versions to" go teach your fathers/^ “go teach 
your mothers, brothers, and wives.’’ 

®hro meaning for sphata. 

See illustration in Brown, figure 17. 

® ISfo translation for 

2 
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catehes a monkey by the tail, whirls him around 
the head, and throws him away.” 

He^toMd^rt^ P'^ople. lie left the citv. 

“T sbT ^ clothes of a religious mendicant. He thought 
an.^ T, f ° ® City of Dharavasa.” He reconsidered, “ Such 

awL rf «ii<l «nt 

y, now he has come [back] after leaving (losing) his soldiers 
ministers, and sister SarasvatL’ Therefore'it is not fittin*^ to i^o 
m defeat to my birthplace. It is better to go elsewhere.” " " 

M of fh? cached the 

At the citY of f ^ religions mendicant- 

Stick the ba l fell into a wellj it could not be got out. Just at 

cant Wh a religious meLV 

wretched [the bow] to the ear, and pierced the jewel-studded ball 
He fixed a second arrow in the feathered end of that arrow In 

ba min b”T“! ? he drew out the 

the feudatory kings were all called saki. As he staved with a 

L SL"”!! ‘7“f "“Si= “fe, <iiy.r.io„,, 

wonders, the king developed great affection for him. 

§ 10 . At this juncture a messenger came from tha i ■ 
bearing a knife and a howl. When tbp ^ 

black TIipp +ii i 1 -1 king saw him, his face went 

Diacir. then the master asked the kins- «Tp 11 rv,„ eui 

why are you black in the face ? ” The tbp V ’J^r majesty, 
king has sent this command by him ; this is w^al ^^00 
^ Either yonr head must be sent or yormnst tok 
a air is not done as indicated, then his destrnetioj will faU upon 
[my] kmgdom and family.” The master -k^Vp^ « a ^ ^ 

unjust command?” The king’said^^"ThisTo 
mand has come to ninety-six kings.” The master ■mh ■ 

an opportunity, said «0 kins f recognized 

Wta „en .re beso^M J^e l“. fte/™ 

-..pons, Wbe. the, „e a^ed for 

“cT^eXallSatttn for 
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a giving? This thing is not fitting, ■ Do yon go that yon may 
acquire Malava as a new kingdom/^, 

§11. Then the ninety-siz kings marched together and in due 
time crossed the Indus and came' to the land of Saiira#ra. There 
the rainy season came npon them. The roads became impassable 
because of water; the army remained there for the four months (of 
the rains). Eight after the day Vijayadafemi the army did not 
advance. Then the master said to the saki king^ Tell me what 
the reason is.^^ The king said^ Master, supplies are ezhansted/^ 

§ 12. Thereupon the master at once performed a three days fast. 
His sisanadevata (tutelary deity) appeared to him. Then first he 
asked the sasanaclevata about the chastity of his sister SarasvatL 
She replied as follows : ^^Sarasvati has unimpaired virtue. On 
breaking a two clays fast she observes acamla^^ and holds your 
name in her heart.^^ When he heard that this was the condition, 
he became cheerful again, and said, Mother, I have undertaken 
such and such an enterprise, but the whole thing will fail without 
resources/^ Then the Msanadevata gave him a powder and in- 
structed him, In the east, at the time of dawn, there will appear 
through the power of your three days fast a pile of bricks. Then 
whatever this powder is scattered over, that will turn to gold, and 
it is to be given to all [the kings] After saying this the ^asana- 
devata disappeared. At dawn the master made this affair come 
true, and then gave the gold to the saMs. 

§ 13. Enheartened they marched on and in due time anived at 
the borders of UJJayini. Gardabhilla came against them. On the 
field of battle a tumultuous noise arose from the sounding of the 
war drums ; a fearful conflict began ; elephant engaged battle 
with elephant, cavalry with cavalry, chariot with chariot, infantry 
with infantry. Gardabhilla was defeated, fled, and entered his city. 

Tenth day of the light half of the month Xsvina, that is Dasehxa, the 
day of celebrating Kamazs victory over E^vaija. This day comes at the end 
of the rains and is the traditional date for Indian troops to begin the 
season’s wars (cf. H. G, Rawlinson, India, 1938, p. 8, footnote). 

A practice of confining the diet to dry food and water, in barely enough 
quantity to sustain life; see H. M. Johnson, Trimsfisalakapurusacaritra : 
vol. I, Adii'oaracaritra (GOS, vol. 61), 1931, p. 264, footnote. 

For tala = a three days fast, see PSM s. v. 

A guess at the meaning of pumtdra. 
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1 14. On the second daj no one [inside the city] eiigagerl in 
battle. ' Then information was gmn the master. Then the master 
instructed a hundred and eight heroes ; where they saw smoke 
oil. a tower they took their stand near it. 'When on the clay of the 
eighth Gardabhilla,, after worshipping a fire in a liroiight to 

his. .presence [the She- Ass Magic], and the She-Ass opeiiei! her 
month, im.mediately the far-shooting, qniek-d rawing, huril-Iiitiiinr 
expert marksmen (literally, aiming hy sound) dispatching a lliglit 
of arrows, its month was filled as full as a quiver. Then the Magic, 
enraged, kicked Gardabhilla and dunged upon his head and went 
to its own place. Eight after that Gardabhilla was captured alive, 
sent around in the city, and driven outside his country. 

§ 15. Sarasvati was released with chastity unimpaired and took 
[re-] initiation. He (Kalikacarya) caused the said kings to fix 
their hearts on the J ain doctrine and established their sovereignty, 
and having divided the country and villages, marked the bouiidaries, 
and given [the land] to them, he summoned his gaccha and got 
absolution, Joy arose in the mind of the holy congregation. The 
oath of the reverend Kalikacarya, the true master, was made true. 

§ 16. Just after this while on religious tour he came to Bhygu- 
kaccha. His sister Bhanusri, Balamitra, and Bhanumitra fell at 
his feet and experienced great joy.^® Extreme respect was shown 
[him]. Balamitra took initiation. When the purohita (chapkin) 
saw what had happened, out of jealousy he said to the king, Your 
majesty, wherever this great saint walks, on that road whoever 
with their own footsteps, tread upon his footprints experience 
suffering.^^ If irreverence (toward Kalikacarya) arises, he will be 
led to go on religious tour elsewhere. The king heeded this. Then 
everywhere ceremonially improper food was offered him. When the 
reverend Kalikacarya comprehended the state of affairs, he set out 
on tour. During the rainy season he arrived with his entourage at 
the city of Pratisthanapura. King Salavahana experienced unre- 
strained joy; elaborate festivals were inaugurated. 


Translation based upon an emendation; see Text, note 24. 

Doubtful rendering, based upon possibility that yayatu (cf. yayita in 
section 21) is derived from an intensive stem of yai syntax of the word is 
uncertain. 

Cf. Brown, KMaha^ pp. 46, 62. 
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§ 17. At one time tlie master was informed as follows t ^^Lord^, 
I shall go to the festival of Iiidra on .the day of the fifth— in the 
land of Mahamstra there is a custom of observing a festival to 
Indra— will you be kind enough to let the paryusana. festival be, 
celebrated on the day of the sixth/^ At that time the master spoke 
thus : 

" Though Meru should move, though the sun .should rise in 
the west, the paryiisaiia festival may not come later than the 
fifth/^ 1. 

Though Meru should move. \Oommentary'] Even though some- 
how mount .Meru should move, even if somehow because of being 
out of equilibriuiii it should oscillate, if the ocean should forsake 
its boundaries, if a crow should be as beautiful as the wishing 
Jewel, if the sun instead of in the east should rise in the west, 
nevertheless the paryiisaua festival may in no case at all be made 
to pass beyond the fifth. It has been said in the holy Scripture : 
^Wheii a month and twenty nights of the rains has passed . . . 
observed the paryiisana ... on a night of the rains he observed 
. . . one does not observe it after the passing of that night.^^® 
IConimentary'] ^ After a month and twenty days — fifty days — ^the 
paryiisana festival ivS to be celebrated. It is observed within [that 
time]. But it is not observed after that night has passed.^ 

§ 18. At that time king Salavahana said : If it is observed 
within [that time], then let the paryusana festival take place on the 
fourth.^^ Thereupon, recognizing the king^s stubhorness and per- 
ceiving the great gain [that would follow], the paryusana rite was 
put [by Kalikaearya] on the fourth. Prom that time the paryusapa 
f estival has been set on Monks-f estival fourth of the light half 
of the month Bhadrapada. 

§ 19. Now it happened once that the reverend Ealikacarja^s 
diseiples became disobedient and did not heed his instructions. 
Then after telling the lay caretaker of the monks^ resthouse, he left 
his diseiples under the burden of sleep and went away alone. A 

In various versions of the Kalaka legends this passage from the 
Samacari is quoted in greater or less length. 

^®Eendering of ajuaU (fern. adj. ar^a-pujalaya) , In versions of the 
Kalaka legends the festival is variously called samana-puyalaya, sahu~ 
puyalaya, saJiu-pUya^ savana-suhava : see Brown, KMaha, pp, 47, 84, 91, 
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master io the spiritual, line of the revereBcl Kalikaearya, the rev- 
eresd, : stri Sagaracaiidra, after having converted king Kami- 
khalin, .was, spendiBg the four months of residence during the rainy 
season, there. In due time the reverend Kalikaearya arrived there. 
JTo, one,- recognized him and he sat in a corner of the eoiirtyarci 
'.The reverend stri Sagaracandra^- through pride in his own exposi- 
tion [of the Scripture] asked the master^ How is my preaching? ” 
The master saidj Very good! 

|20. ' ' Jnst a.fter that- .the disciples, having asked of the lay 
keeper of 'the resthonse, arrived, and falling at the master^s feet 
they asked forgiveness.. When the suri Sigaraeandra saw the state 
of aSairs he was ashamed and suffered grief in his mind. Enlight- 
ening Mm with the sand illnstration,^® he (Ealikaearya) said, 
“ Child, Just as in the case of this sand in period after period there 
will be infinite diminution [in the number of] the virtuous. There 
is no fault [implicit] in you.^^ From that very time the disciples 
and others became full of devotion. 

§ 21. In the Mahavideha world king Indra, hearing the nigoda 
doctrine from the reverend lord Slmandhara, asker], ‘"'Tell me, 
who in the land of Bharata [India] knows this doctrine ? Then 
the reverend lord Slmandhara said, Ah, the reverend Kalikacarya 
knows it.^’ Then Indra, disguising himself wdth a false form, 
went to the land of Bharata and asked for the doctrine. The 
master said: 

The golas are innumerable ; a gola contains innumerable 
nigodas; in each nigoda infinite creatures are to be considered 
[present].” 1. 

[Commentary] Those regions where subtle and infinite creatures 
are pierced with the tips of needles are the innumerable golas; 
each gola has innumerable nigodas; and in each nigoda there 
are infinite souls.” When he (Indra) heard this doctrine, he fell 
[at his feet] and became devoted.^^ He asked about the length of 

This parable showed the gradual diminution in the volume of a measure 
of sand, as it was poured out in a heap, then put back in a vessel, poured 
out again, again put back in the vessel and poured out, with the process 
repeated many times. See Brown, Kalaka, pp. 50, 68. 

The syntax of the Old Gujarati seems faulty here; the sense is probably 
meant to he that of the Prakrit stanza. 

See Translation, note 16, above. 
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his life. TheH'perceiTing. through -Ms knowleage of the Scripture, 
he (Eilika) told him, that h.is length of life was two sigaropamas/®; 
His (Ealika^s) fame was celebrated bj Indra. He^ (.Indra)' went 
to his place. 

Such was the age^-reiiowned rnwrend .Ealikacirya. . 

■,■'■■§22, He set'- the parynsana ' festiTal on the fonrth. That is 
■to-day to be considered [the day of] the parynpna festival. At the 
paryii§an.a festival through the power of 'the laymen^s ■and lay- 
women^s triply observed month-long fasts, fortnight-long fasts, 
and eight-day long fasts, the holy Kalpa and the Story [of Eal.ika- 
carya, who set the current date of the par 3 aisaiia festival] are 
recited in full. ■ . 

§23. How on whom has benediction not been pronounced ? 
The benediction is going to be pronounced and easy penance for the 
same purpose is going to be asked. How the worshipful master 
the reverend *suri Gunakara, the reverend suri Padmaprabha, in his 
(spiritual) lineage the suri Gunasamudra, in his lineage the rev- 
erend suri Saiiti, in his lineage the reverend suri Muiiisekhara, the 
reverend master of exposition Bhavasekhara^ — through their 

favor the Ealpa has been completed. 

§ 24. How as such exercise of merit is being brought to fulfil- 
ment let there be for the reverend congregation such an eternal 
offering of felicitation as this : 

While the earth like a bride, in her hand consisting of mount 
Meru with the sun as a bracelet carries the wide sky as a dish 
of emerald filled with the stars as grains of rice and holding 
the moon as a coconut and the moonlight as sandal powder, 
lei the master delight the holy congregation, which is devoted 
to religion and the law of karma. 1. 


A sagaropama is an incredibly large number, beyond ordinary imagi^ 
nation. 

Tbe translation follows the meanings for prabMvana in PSM 
“ mdhatmpa, gaurava^ prasiddhi, praJchgdti,^’ which seem more applicable 
here than tbe technical meaning of "promulgation (of the Jain doctrine)” 
indicated in Johnson, op, cit,, pp. 80, 84 (footnotes 120, 124), 

Conjecture of the meaning intended by trel&gita. 

Translation conjocturaL 

Tbe part between asterisks is clearly not original; see Text, note 38. 
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[Oommentar^] So long let the master delight the reverend congre- 
gation* , "So long let him delight the fourfold reverend congregation 
of monks [etc.] .as there is this splendid gift of felicitation. What 
sort of gift of felicitation? In this particular gift of felieitation 
there is .seen a dish, grains of rice, a coconut, sandal, the hand with 
bracelet of a vex j fortunate (i e., married) woiiian, who is a w^omari 
ojlering a dish of felicitation. Then what kind of dish for the 
congratulatory' offering of the reverend congregation? A dish is 
indicated consisting of the sky, made of emerald, wide, broad, large, 
and grains of rice are indicated in mentioning the stars; and 
adorned with the moon as a coconut — piyusadi^uti means moon, 
coconut is indicated by it; the moonlight as sandal — ^and the flakes 
of light of the moon, by them sandal, the holy sandal powder, is 
indicated; the earth is metaphorically indicated as a very lucky 
woman ; mount Meru is metaphorically indicated as a hand : with 
bracelet [means] with a bracelet, metaphor for the sun. As long 
as there exists this sort of eternal gift of felicitation, so long let 
the reverend fourfold congregation of monks [etc.] rejoice, devoted 
to meditation on the law. According to meditation on religion 
higher and higher let welfare and increase, bringing happiness, 
mutually spread, 

§ 25. cha. The story of the reverend suri Kalika. cha. In the 
year 1479 of the samvat era, the month of Asvina, the thirteenth 
day of the dark fortnight, the civil day — ’^in the fortress of Tala- 
dhvaja (Satrunjaya), in the Pippala gaceha the reverend master 
the suri Gunasamudra, the reverend suri Santi, the reverend suri 
Munisekhara, [the master of] exposition ( ?) Bhavasekhara, Ms 
pupil the monk Sagaracandra — ^his Kalpa[sutra] bookA 

Gbammatical AKB Lexical Kotes 

(Supplementary to material in Tessitori and Dave) 

a (OG) for i (Skt., Pkt., Apbh.); cf. Tessitori I A 43. 55 : 
ujayam (§13) < ujjayim (other form of this name in the 
textis^'em [§^]); pratamjna (§ 7) < pratijm (pratijna/a 
occurs in § 15) ; sasya (§ 20) < sisya (cf. sasyadiJca [§ 20] ; 
other forms are sisya [§ 19, 20] and syisya [§ 19] ). 

The part witMa asterisks is not original; see Text, note 44. 
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a for u; cf. Tessitori lA 43, 58 : uUantha (§ 3) < ulluniha (reYise 
stateaient in Brown, Ealaka^ p. 109: Pkt. forms probably, 
borrowed from OG) ; halamahu (§10) < MlamuMm; Mia- 
mulm occurs later in , the same section; paroMia (§ 16) 
< puroMta; paryasam (§ 17) < paryumna (elsewhere in text 
the word is "^usami); pmcara (§5) < pramra; hMnamitra 
(§ 16) < Widnumitra) ; mamhsa (§ 10) < manuhsa {manu- 
sya) ; rnedara (§16) < medura; vipala (§24) < vipula; 
sadgam (§15) < sadguru (this derivation probably better 
than sat + garu) ; samrnm (§11), svarnna (§11) < smarm, 
a (OG) inserted between dissimilar adjacent consonantal conjnncts 
at the seam of Sanskrit compounds: el Tessitori I A 43. 56: 
miamatta (§5) < mimatta; taiakuhsi (§1) < tatku^; diga- 
'pdla (§ 7) < dikpala (note presence of g for k) ; haldiakdriim 
(§^) < ialdtkd^. 

a inserted as above, with metathesis of vowels a and u in consecutive 
syllables: for metathesis cl Tessitori I A 53.90-91: anumiill 
(abs.) (§ 7) < ^H&ruwiuU (OG) < unmulaya (perhaps 06 
by false etymology regarded the anu in this word as the Skt. 
preposition anu). 

i for a; cl Tessitori I A 43.55: updsriya (§4) < updiraya; 
hhatidrika (§3,14,23) < ihattdraka (text has bhattdraka 
also [§ 14] ) ; rina (§ 13) < imm; sahirsita (§ 2) < saharsita. 
u for a; cl Tessitori lA 43. 56 : turumgama (§ 2) < iuramgama; 

sayydtura (§ 16), sajydtura (§ 17) < sayydtara, 

0 for upa; cf. Pischel § 154: olasyd 19) from upa + laks. 
initial vowel lost, with modification of vowel in following syllable ; 
cf. Tessitori I A 43. 58, Pischel § 141: posala (§19) < upasdla 
court in front of house (Monier-Williams Dictionary), 
vowel-lengthening: pumsai (§ 9) < punkha- feathered shaft of 
an arrowd^ 

m inserted ; i. e., nasalization of unnasalized Skt. vowel : samciia 
(kham°) in ratnasamcita (§9) < Skt, khacit a; pratamjm 
(§7) < pratijnd. 

m for m; cl Dave, p. 15: dhima (§ 14) < dhuma, 
k < kkJi < ks: yahu (§7) < yaksa-; catuki (§5) < catuska-, 
ks < sy {kkh < sy) : manulcsa (§4) < manusya, 
d <C d: dusthanaka (§17) < duhstha^, 

nh < nn: trinhi (§11) variant of OG trinhi and trinn% which 
appear in Tessitori lA 44. 7. 
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ij euphoBicallj mserted; d Tessitori lA 43, 85: afi# (§9), doable 
„ ' of. iasi (I 9)^, the Pkt. is sah% the Skt. sahi or sdkhi (Samaja- 
saiidra^s impaMished text of the Kalaka stories), from the 
Persian shah; syisya (§ 19) < iisya^ which latter appears in 

the text (§19), 

single consonant for,, doable after a short vowel (no compensatory 
lengthening ) ; cf. Tessitori I A 43. 56: ajiklli (§18) < 
altimately fem. of Skt. dryapujalaya; eacari (§5) < CMCcara- 

< catvara-; catuM (§- 5 ) < caiuhka- < catuMcha- < euimka-. 
nipajdvai (§1 et passim) < "^mspadydpaijaii; yaku (§7) 

< yaklca- < yahhha- < yakm-. 

samdhi contraction of -a and a- to d; cf. Tessitori I A 44. 54^, where 
he notes eases of the negative na so treated : in this text there 
appear ndni (§ 3) from na dm; ndpaim (§ 10) from na apaim ; 
himd'pti (§ 10) from hima and dplL 

samdhi elision of 4 following another vowel before e-; ja e rata 
for jai e vdta. 

-e/i after a long vowel changed to ya; cf. Tessitori lA 43. 58: 
pdnlya han (§ 11) for pdme kan. 

Pronouns: the MS unequivocally writes ahme (§19), 

ahmdrai our (§ 10), you (§ 6, §10 [twice]), 

tahmdrum ^tyour^^ (§§ 19, 90). These forms are not given by 
Tessitori and Dave, who list only the forms with -m/i- (only 
one such form occurs in this MS, namely § 17). 

horn who (§ 91), usnally ho {horn not given by Tessitori 
or Dave) ; hunahi ^^ by anyone (§ 19), not given by Tessitori 
or Dave. 

Anusvara is loosely used throughout the MS, sometimes being 
omitted where we would normally expect it (as hivdrai beside 
hlvaraim, both in §17), and sometimes appearing where not 
expected {nagara pravarttairp^ § 1). Many such cases appear, 
and it would seem that there was considerable variation in 
pronunciation in OG. 

Case-usage is loose. For example, the oblique form is sometimes 
used where we would expect an instrumental : balamitra dlksd 
MM (§16) ^rinitiation was taken by Balamitra’^; snkdlihd- 
cdrya vihdra Udhau (§16) ^Hour was made by the reverend 
■ Kalikacarya^^; mdra . . . vicdra pucMu (§91) ^^the doctrine 
: was asked for by Indra.^^ 
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ajmll (§18)5 f. ad|*j, probably ■ from- Skt. mya 

> a-jjamlaya > ajfMlau > ajmlau^ iem, °l% adj.. the 
festival in honor of the monks.^^ Cl 'Translation/ note 19. 

atiisfaf (§ 1 ),? 

amtanlK (§lT)j adv., from Ski antara, with 06' 'suffix- '-^11 
within.^^ Cl 06 vimMy agal% fachal% etc.^, Tessitori lA 
44.4 53. 

amdoha (§20)^ Persian l.' w. andoh gviet/^ ■ 
miydya (§10)j m., Ski, L w.;, ^^injuBtice^ nnjtist ' command.^^ 
amrtapana (§ 10), n.^ Skt. 1. w., drinking drink of immortality, 
i. e., the drink that sends to immortality (heaven, death) , 
poison.” 

aslamniM (§ 22), 21./ Ski L w, astdhniJca (note -7m~ > -mn-) 
eight-day religions fast.” 

adarm (§§5,8), past pcpl., as thongh from a vb. ddarai. The 
nsage is vem. Marin, which echoes Skt. vesam dhr put on a 
dress.” This would mean that Skt. d dhr has given 06 ddarai, 
with loss of aspiration ; cf. Pischel § 213. 
uihyastMna Icari (§4), abs. phrase, from Skt. urdhvaMhdnam hr, 
but meaning '"^having taken an npright stance (against), 
determined to resist.” Cl 6nj, iibhum thavum (Belsare, 168). 
eha vdrttd (§3), adv. phrase, eka + Skt. vdrttd, “in a single 
matter, altogether.” 
gdi (§ 14),? See Text, note 24. 

grthalatd (§ 5), f., hyper-Sanskritism from galiila; ct Skt. grathila, 
grahila, “demented.” 

campaim (§16), vb., cf. 6nj. cdmpavum, Hindi cdpjid, cdmpnd; 

6nj, page cdmpavum on.” Skt. root cap in Dhatup. 

cdmdrinammn (§24), n., cl Pki mndfm “moonlight.” The 
nature of the connection with Skt. cmdra is not clear. 
call (§16), 1, from 06 cdlai (for which see Dave, p. 137, and 
Turner, Nepali Diet,, pp. 172, 173). The word means “row 
of footsteps”; cl meaning of 6113. cdla (f.), cdlavum, cdlp 
(Belasare, pp. 431, 432, 433). 

jdvd (§ 8), pot. pepL, from jdi “goes,” see Dave, pp. 54-55, Tessi- 
tori lA 44. 120-121. The form would normally be jdiva; for 
reduction of di to d cl Tessitori lA 43, 62. 
tu, postposition, same as tau (cf. Tessitori I A 43, 245, Dave, p. 145 ; 
Dave^s derivation from tatas > taa preferable to Tessitorfs 
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from humtm -[ptes. pcpL of hu% from Skt, bhu}). This IIS 
shows an idiomatic use of tu with expressions of timc^ : iimm 
to, .{§§14^ 16, 30), tivarai to (§1B} then”; ieha reU 

to (§13) from that 
'trelayita (§ 22 ),? 

MmmM (§ 9), 1, ,1* w. from Apbh., from Skt. dkanus bow.” 
nipajdmi (§ 1 et passim), vb. ' This verb in its many forms occurs 
oftener . than any other .verb in the MS except htiL It is 
deri¥ed from nispadyaie with the OG cans, suffix -dra. 
pane (§6),? Of. Translation, note 5. 

pdudhdsya 2, 16), past pcpL, from ?b. paudhilsai (not reeorcleil) 
meaning ^barriYe at”; perhaps denom. from Skt.' pldddhyfmt, 
padhara 10) y n., cl Qiif, padhara defined in Belsare as nneiil- 
twated land beside Tillage,” and connected by him with Jain 
Skt. padm “ village ” 

pasatl (§§^,14), postposition, meaning around,” in both occur- 
rences used with pheravi. Of. OG pdmi without ” and Guj. 
pdlclhl without,” derived from pahsa-. 
pumtdm (§ 13), m.? elephant.” 

bhdihau (§6), n., from Pkt. hhattha quiver,” Skt. bhaslnl. 
medara (§16), ad]*., meaning great,” from Skt. medura 
ydyatu (§ 16), ydyiia (§ 21), adj. or past pcpL, meaning ?; from 
Skt. root yd? Of. Translation, note 16. 
raj ana 10, twice), m. pi. voc., made with usual pL termination 

on basis of Skt. voc. sg. rdjan. 

full (§§ 16, 21), abs., from rulai ^^fall at the feet, roll,” from Skt. 
luth, 

ruvelai (§ l'^), denom. vb. ^^have the beauty of,” imm'rmela 
{rupa ila/ela). 

mdhdmanaum {^21, twice), n., " gift of felicitation,” from Ski 
^vardhapanaha {ioT change of p to m see Dave, p. 15). 
vdhld (§2), 1, string, herd”; cl Ski t;dWni 
vichutdm (§14), pres. pcpl.J^ shooting,” from OQ vichui (which 
I have not seen), derived from Skt. vi through Pkt. 

vicchudha (see Pischel, § 66). This pepl. was treated by OG 
on analogy of lldhau, Mdhau, dldhau^ etc., which are from 
roots ending in vowels. 

viJiimd (§15), abs., from vihimcai (not recorded), which seems 
to he for Hihiccai, a pres, made on basis of Skt. grd. vihrtya 
(cf. Pischel, § 587, Tiiccdnarn), 
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vml (§ 14)j abs. vinei/tnnii (not recorded), ^‘^lead away, instrnct/^ 
probably from Ski vi nL 

vinciil (§ 14), past pcpL, from vmai become visible cl in PSM 
Pkt. rim and vlmna ‘^^making visible^ These 06 and Pkt. 
words seem to be from Skt. ry giving 'Pkt. base vinn/vinn 
(et treatment of Ski m jm in Pkt. and 06). 
relii (§20), f., from Skt. mhika; see Browiiy Kdlaha^ p. 110, s. v. 
veliiya, 

sfma (§ 10), m., cl 6nJ. khuno/ldiimo; evidently imm Ski horn 
corner The aspiration of Skt. h in Pkt. is treated by 
Pischel, § 206 ; perhaps in this case the frequent compound 
cainshom > cmMdiona is responsible for hhoiia^ hhunay hhuna, 
siltfim {§ 11), past pepL, qiiasi-adj., from Skt. "^Icsutta (for hsunna)^ 
giving Pkt. khut’ta (see Pischel, §§564,568). Prom this 
comes 06 kimta. 

satydpl (§11), abs., from 1. w, ^satydpaya ‘^‘^make come trne.^^ 
Cl Slid in § 15. 

slsdmana (§5), ii., from Skt. "^'siksdpana instruction (for 
p > m see Dave, p. 15. 

sphata (§ 7), m., Skt. spliata^ but meaning not clear. 

smrupa (§ 6 et passim), n., Skt. I. w., meaning state of affairs.^^ 


SUPPLEMENTARY SIGILLATA SIGNATURES IN 

■ THE NEAR EAST 

Howaeb Gomfoht 

HifVmFOBB COLLEGn 

■ , The peeseht. occasion, offers to a LatiB,ist, an opportnnity to 
claim an. equity in the archaeology of the Near East. This 
of course, been previously done often enou.gh by- others, but most 
recently and ‘with great effect by Mr. J. .H. Iliffe, Keeper of the 
Palestine Museum/ .a contribution which stimulates this supple- 
mentary word and which, it is to be hoped, will stimulate much, 
more. 

On a topic as unexplored and as controversial as the sigiilata 
of Near Eastern manufacture, which claims much of Mr. Iliffe’s 
attention in his article/ one can hardly expect general agreement 
as yet, and in any case it would be an impertinence on the present 
writers part to debate the fabrics of eastern origin and their con- 
nections. The terms “ Pergamene and Samian ” are therefore 
used below only in their conventional sense, without any commit- 
ment as to ^1^^ 

An extraordinarily valuable part of Mr. Iliffe^s article is his list 
comprising Hellenistic signatures (mostly in Greek letters) wherever 
found, and Latin signatures found east of Brindisi. For this he 
has used the resources of several lists previously published, enriched 
by his own observations in Near Eastern museums and on Near 
Eastern sites. However, it lacks something of being complete, and 
although I make no claim to have exhausted the literature, the 
subjoined supplement attempts to unite some of the lacunae into 
one compilation. Except as noted, it is my intent to include only 
signatures which Iliffe omits, but circumstances may have led to a 
few duplications. Further, some of Differs readings are subject to 
revision, and while it would be presumptuous at this distance to 

^“Sigillata Wares in the Near East” QDAP VI (1936), pp. 4-53, here- 
after referred to by the author's name only. Important reviews of the 
article have appeared in Germania XXI (1937), pp. 1361 (0x4) and 
Antiquaries Journal XVII (1937), pp, 327-331 (T. B. Pryce). 

®To his bibliography may now be added Waag4, Antiquity XI (1937), 
pp. 46-55, and Olueck, BASOR No. 65 (1937), pp. 101 and No. 68 (1937), 
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reread his findings sight unseen^ I Yenture to suggest a fev emenia- 
tions prompted by analogies in the ifear East and elsewhere. 

Only a few Gaulish signatures from 'the Hear East are recorded 
below. Wliile one must reiterate with Iliffe that Gaulish ware was 
imported into the eastern Mediterranean, -as is shown by the finds 
at Antioch, Delphi and elsewhere (Iliffe, pp. 22-S; see also below), 
it is also true that the signatures in QNAP TI have been over- 
strained to prove it. In his review Oxe remarks that all western 
stamps, "^aueh siimtliehe von Iliffe fiir ^ gallisch^ ausgegebenen,^^ 
are Italian.*' CARBON ^ and perhaps one or two others are pos- 
sible Gaulish names, but the names of many well-known -exporters 
are strikingly absent/. 

To evaluate the evidence provided by the combined two lists lies 
aside from the present purpose, but a number of problems imme- 
diately project themselves forward. One of the most puzzling is 
the relationship of homonymous Greek and Latin signatures. In 
such instances Iliffe often implies a belief that the same man is 
signing in both alphabets for the benefit of Greek-speaking or 
Latin-speaking consumers respectively. Here again the data seem 
to have been occasionally overdone, though there is evidence that 
the same man sometimes used both languages ® or that Latin and 
Greek were used in the East and West respectively. For instance, 
Zahn notes that Dcmeintw (found at Pozzuoli) and G. Sen{ti) 
(found at Priene) correspond in every apparent way with the day 
and glaze of the Greek-signed Samian sherds of Priene, and 
whatever its meaning may be, the signature PLVjSjV (Priene) is 
additional evidence of the complication of the problem.”^ Doubtless 
many of these difficulties of interrelationship will be solved by the 


®For instance, on p. 44 VEEK is interpreted as Terinusif) , a late 
Antonine potter of Offemont and Heiligenberg, althongb the real parallels 
are certainly to Wermt of Pozzuoli (X 8056, 371). 

^Even Garbo, or better Oarho is a slave name from the shop 

of Naevius of Pozzuoli (Loschcke, Haltem, p. 178; 0x4, ihid.). 

® I have touched upon this phase of Mr. Iliffe^s article in more detail in 
JJA XLI (1937)., p. 400. 


® A particularly interesting example is a glass vase signed 

ceiAO “ ”■ 


ARTAS 

SIDON 


’’ Priene, pp. 443-5. 
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application, .of technological analysis/ and in the pro^ppct of this 
objectbe approach it vonM be premature to indulge in c*on Jeetures. 

'. Problems raised by the areas of distribution are «ifirc-ly loo 
coiBplicated, ' to be discussed here^ but a word should be said of 
their existence. . Dura-on-the-Euphrates has produced 
^‘■'.Pergamene ” but nothing else.® Some of the names which are 
eoin.inonest in the Bast are entirely lacking in the West, e. g. 
AQPON, EPMHC (as 'distinguished .from EPMOY,, which appears 
at Pozzuoli), XAPIC, P]^rame and its Greek form TTYPAMOY, 
LONG! (at Oibia only), Pair j ocU and probably some others. 
Contrariwise, NiKOCTP(ATOY) had no Greek distribution, and 
Ai0NY| ^10Y, which was western-made and which is the com- 
monest Greek signature in the West, occurs only once in the East 
(Alexandria, of which the significance is less than any other Greek 
site). One would huYe expected a more eYen proportion of fre- 
quency. Nor are peculiarities of distribution limited to Greek 
signatures: the signatures DERASTiCAN IS ( ?) at Corinth and 
Delphi are the only occurrences of the stamp outside of Italy, 
while the products of C. Clodius Sabinus, which are not uncommon 
in Italy and else where, seem not to have penetrated eastward at 
all. Again, in comparison with their north European distribution, 
there is a notably low proportion of the wares of M. Pereiinras 
Tigranus or Bargathes, or of On. Ateius and his circle. At a later 
date there was a little eastward export for the vases of L. Easinius 
Pisanus but none for those of Se3:.M( ) Fes{ ) or Sew, Mu{ ) Pi( ), 
or C. P, P., although these signatures are found with some frequency 
outside of Italy, especially at Carthage. It is interesting to note 
that cir, a. n. 10-20 at least one signature passed beyond the eastern 
boundaries of the Empire altogether {lanuarius 'feci, below), but 
on the other hand, there is no Augustan ware from Delphi whatever. 


®For the summary of a demonstration of this technique applied to terra 
sigillata hy Riesch and Horton, see AJA XLI (1937), pp. 112-3. See also 
helow, s. V. '^iKOiTTpdrov, 

® . . . barring two * harbotine ’ bowls found in tombs- This is the more 
interesting in view of the fact that the Gallic fibulae were being imported 
in the first century after Christ. We have to date a dozen or more of 
Aucissa.” (Letter from Hr. Frank E. Brown). For a similar fibula from 
Jerusalem, see Iliffe, pp. 21-2. 

Prime j p. 444, n. * ; see also below. 

For references to OIL see Memoirs^ p. 192. 
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Finally, with special refereneeio Palestine and in comparison with 
the Latin signatures, Greek names, are not Tery plentifnL Most. of. 
Iliffe’s Palestinian eYidenee com,es from Samaria, and most of the 
new names from Palestine he.rewith come from Beisan; perhaps 
further tnidence and exeaYations will modify this obserYation, 
which in any event leaves out of eonside.ratioii the large quantities 
of aiiepigraphie Hellenistic sigiilata from' Palestine.^'^ . However, 
the high proportion of Italian-made sigiilata at both Beisan and 
Saiii.aria . is .in stri.ki.iig .contrast , to the lone 'Arretine signature 
reported from Priene (If. Pe]ren(m) [BargathesJ ) ^ — ^which may, 
however, be attributable to the accidents of excavation (Dr. Zahn, 
orally We are warned that in our period the Hear East is not 
necessarily a unit. 

In connection with distribution mention should also be made of 
the chronology of both eastern and western fabrics. Unfortunately 
both of these chronologies are still somewhat obscnre, but the 
heyday of ceramic interchange from West to Bast seems to have 
been the priiieipates of Augustus and Tiberius, extending on into 
that of Claudius and later. The latest Italian signatures from the 
Hear East are the three of L. Easinius Pisanus below, if they really 
belong to the Heronian-PIavian potter whose decorated work is 
discussed in AJA XL (1936), pp. 437-51, and whose products 
were exported in quantity to Horth Africa, and who sent an occa- 
sional dish northward.^^ On the other hand, some of the Gaulish 
ware from Antioch and Delphi is even later than Pisanus. 

jj^ow comes the interesting and complicating suggestion of Glueck that 
the Pergamene ” type of ware found on ISTabataean sites is of Nabataean 
manufacture (BABOM 6^^ Feb. 1937, p. 10) . 

The statement by Comfort- Waage, Beisan, p. 223, regarding sites pro- 
ductive of both “ Samian ” and Italian sigiilata ( for which I must admit 
responsibility) is true as far as it goes, but the uneven proportions imply 
a slight difference in either the date or some other significant factor, and 
in any case usually omit from consideration the* unsigned wares- None of 
the “Samian” at Beisan is signed, and “Pergamene” is also frequently 
not stamped. 

VII 1336, 894 and Oswald and Pryce, pp. 5, 6 [Cambridge Museum] ; 
Doranlo, Bull, de la Boc. normande d^Bt. pr4h. XXV (1922-24) [1926], 
p. 66 [Vieux-F4camp Museum]. 

Unpublished, but see the brief notice by Schaeffer in Bev, Arch. V 
(1935), pp. 269-70. 

^^Fouilles V, p. 180 (Figs. 767-771). 
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In Italy the chronology is also difBciilt: Pro! Waage has noteii 
some little caps, apparently Pergamene/^ in the* miwmm at 
Pompeiij^^. and he tells me of Samian ware from thr^ same site 
and Hercnlanenmj, ail of which furnishes merely a anie 

qmm scYerai decades later than might be wished. The signal lire 
DI0NYCi0,C'(5m5 in two lines) from Boseoreale was foiind in the 
same capmnone as two examples each of Ffjriu{ ) and L, IL 
and again if .the latter is L. Easinins Pisamis, we have a probalde 
correspondence in date. But unfortunately he is not the only 
potter of these initials, and a comparison of the shape and technique 
of the Columbia Uniyersity signature of Dionysios from Home (see 
below) implies a pre-Flavian date* Another half-dated Greek sig- 
nature from the.. West is. MAPj KOY from London.^® Statistical 
probability suggests that this postdates the conquest of a. i). 43, 
but Mortimer-Wheeler seems to favor an earlier date. 

We should also be glad to know more of the local origins of 
Italian signatures presented here and by Mr. Iliffe. Most of them 
fall in the genuine Anetine group, and others are of Puteolan 
manufacture.^^ But there is still a residuum of stamps for which 
no sure origin has been determined,- — such names as lanmrius^ 
Crest% Mahes^ C. Titius Nepos and others below are examples. 

The Greek signatures drawn from Kaibel form a special group 
which has few parallels and in some cases is probably not sigillata 
at all. 

When the problems already mentioned, and many others, are 
adequately answered by the specialist in ceramics, the data must 
be correlated with much other material of an industrial and com- 
mercial nature. Unquestionably the combined lists of Iliffe and 
the present article hold within themselves much evidence which 
would illuminate and be illuminated by a wider inquiry, but such 
an inquiry must be left to another time. 

While I have listed such new signatures as I could, there is also 
a very great amount of unsigned but equally relevant other material 
already published. Simply as examples I would refer to Behn, 
Ueugebauer, Walters, and others who include much more than 

Antioch I, p. 69, n. 15. 

Iliffe, p. 39, from London Museum Catalogues No. 3, p. 126 and Fig. 
43, 4. 

The principal evidence for the latter appears in X 8056, drawn from 
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merely signatures from Fear Eastern and Greek sites; Kumaimdes 
(Athens) and Botti (Alexandria) also- describe decorated fragments 
which -of course drop from sight when their articles are absorbed 
into the corpora of inscriptions; and: there are such hints as 
riogartlds that black and red Samian ^ ” was found at Knossos/*^ 
or that the University of Michigan excavators found quite a num- 
ber of pieces of Arretine ware at Sepphoris in Palestine in 1931/’ 

I have made no special attempt to include such allusions, for the 
results would certainly be futile and probably misleading. Nor 
have I attempted to give all the Latin signatures which involve a 
name or a word -or a letter of Greek. A few have been assembled 
as tliev came to hand, more to draw attention to their existence as 
a class than for any other reason, but they have no connection with 
the present principal purpose. 

That I am reaping whex*e I have not sown is evident many 
times on each page. Others will share my very sincere thanks to 
Messrs. Broughton (Bryn Maww), Brown (Yale), Chase (Harvard), 
Hopkins and the editors of the Humanistic Series (Michigan), 
Horton (University Museum, Philadelphia), Marinates (Candia), 
Keugebauer (Berlin), Moore (Columbia), Pauli (Weslej^an), 
Boeder (Hildesheim), Shear (Princeton), and M. P. Snyder for 
permission to include material observed by them or in their custody, 
much of which was unknown to me. Drs. Marinates, Feugebauer, 
and Boeder have been especially kind in sending photographs. But 
it is to Drs. Waage and Zahn that this study owes most: the traces 
of conversation and correspondence with the former are visible 
passim^ and the latter has temporarily put at my disposal his note- 
books and drawings dealing with Fear Eastern wares. Without 
the generosity of these two friends and the others, my efforts would 
have lacked most of whatever usefulness they may possess. Finally, 
the present opusculum was originally designed primarily to emend 
omissions and, occasionally, errors in Mr. Iliffe’s article. The 
nature of the case, I suppose, explains any intermittent polemic, 
but with all allowances for differences of opinion I gladly reiterate 
the importance and indispensability of his contribution, and the 
appreciation which his pains, scholarship, and interest in bringing 

VI (1900), pp. 80-2. 

Professor Leroy Waterman, by letter j see also Prelim. Pep. of the 
Univ. of Michigan Ecocav. at pp, 26-7, 29. 
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order into an important ■ bnt chaotic field bespeak from widely 
differing groups of archaeologists. 

' In addition to the standard abbreTiatioiiSj note the following: 

if ; Gregorntti, *VAiit!cM Tasi Fittili di Aqnlkia in Archtogmft) frien- 
; tino n.s. ¥i:'C 1879-80), pp. 292411; ¥II (1880-81), pp. ‘i2!- 

■'"'.'234. 

Antioch t \¥aag4, Lamps, Pottery, Metal, and Glass Ware'* in .4«liorli- 
on-the-Orontes I, Tlie Excavations of 1932. 

Arret,: 0x4 Arretinische Relief gefmse vom Rhein (Materialen zur roiiii»<*h- 

germanisclien Keramik 5), 1933, 

Belin; ■' Bekn, Romiscke Keramih (Kataloge ' des rdmisch -german isclien 
Gentral-Musetims 2), 1910. 

BerieM: 0x4, Bericlit ilber Vorarbeiten zum Katalog der Itiilisdicn Terra 
Sigillata®^ in Bericht der romisch-germmdschen Kommission ¥11/1912 
(1914), pp. 6-15. 

Botti; Botti, “Fouiiles dans la 04ramiqiie d’Alexandrie en 1898*' in Bull, 
de la BocUte archSologique d^Alexandrie I (1898), pp. 5-24. 

Broiieer Corinth: Broneer, Excavations in the Odeum at Coriiitli in 1928 ** 
in AM XXXn ( 1928), pp. 447-473. 

Bruzza: Bruzza, “Scoperta di Figuline in Pozzuoli *’ in Bull, dcirinsiiiuio 
di Oorrispondenssa Archeological 1875, pp. 242-256, 

Cavedoni: Gavedoni, ^‘Frammenti di antichi ¥a8i fittili modenesi ** in 
Bull, deirinstituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica, 1837, pp. 10-15. 

Comfort Corinth: Comfort, ** Arretine Signatures found in the Excavations 
in the Theatre District of Corinth*’ in AM XXXIII (1929), pp. 484- 
501. 

Gomfort-Waage : Comfort and Waag4 “ Selected Pottery from Beth Shan 
^ in Palestine Exploration Pund Quarterly Btatement 

LX¥III {1936), pp, 221-224. 

Gonze: Conze, AUertumer von Pergamon I, 2 {1913). 

Demangel-Laumonier : Demangel and Laumonier, ‘'Pouilles de Notion 
(1921)** in Bull, de Corr. hell, XLIX (1925), pp. 341442. 

Dumont: Dumont, Inscriptions ceramiqucs de la Crhce^ 1872. 

Eph. Epig, ¥: Mommsen, in Ephemeris Epigraphica V (1884), p. 66. 

Exp. V. Bieglin: Pagenstecher, Expedition Ernst v, Bieglin II 3, pp. 110- 
118. 

Form numbers, unless otherwise indicated, are those of Dragendorflt in 
Bonner Jahrhucher XCYl (1895), Pis. I-III, 

Eouilles ¥: Perdrizet in Fouilles de Delphes ¥ (1908), pp. 178-180. 

Geissner : Geissner, Die im Mainzer Museum hefindUchen feineren Cefdsse 
der augusteischen Zeit und ihre Btempel, 1902. 

Qnomon ¥: Ox4*s review of Knipowitsch in Cnomon ¥ (1929), pp 542- 
645. 

Haltern (Hahnle) : Hahnle, “ Reliefkelche aus Haltern** in Mitt, der 
Altertumskommission f. Westfalen ¥I (1912), pp. 69-100. 
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ffalfern (licisciieke) : L-osclicke, Keramische Funde in Ealiern V (1009), 
pp. 103-190. 

Heberde}"; Forwkungen in EpJiesos 1, 

Hiller V. Gilrtriiigeii; Imchrif ten mn Priene) 1906, 

Illffe: Iliffe, *NSigiIkita Wares in tlie Near East”' in Qnarterlg of the 
Deportment of Atitiquiiim of Palestine Y1 (1936)., pp. 4-53. 

Index: Oswald, Index of Potters^ Stamps on Terra Bigillata, 193L 

Kaibel: Kaibel, Inseripiiones Graeeae XI¥ (Italiae et Siciliae), 1010. 

Kerameikos: “Terra Sigillata ans dem Kerameikos” in Athen. Mitt. 

. LII (1927), p|>. 213-224. ' 

Knipowitseli : Knipowitsdi, Untersuehungen zur Keramik romischer ^eit 
a us den Gricehensiiidten der Xordkuste des Sehwarzeti Meeres: I. Die 
Keramik romisrher Zeit axis Olbia in der Sammlung der Erexmtage 
(Materia lien zur rdmiseli-germaniselien Keramik 4), 1929. 

Ivnmanudes: “ Aariw/cal 'Ewiypaipal in Archmologilce Ephem&riSy 1862, 
cols. 10-16, PI. E'. 

Memoirs: Comfort, De Colleetione praecipne epigrapliiea Vasenloriim 
Arretinonim apnd Academiam Americanam conservata ” in Memoirs 
of the American Academy in Pome VII (1929), pp. 177-219. 

Myres and Olniefalseli-Riebter : Myres and Oimefalsch-Ricliter, A Catalogue 
of the Cyprus Museums 1899. 

NdS: Koiizie degli *S^e£zri. 

Neugebaner: Neiige])aner, Fuhrer diirch das Antiquarium: II. Fasen, 1932. 

Oswald and Pryee: Oswald and Pryee, Terra Sigillata, 1920. 

Oxd Rev,; OxFs review of Ililfe, Germania XXI (1937), pp. 136-7. 

Priene; Zalm in Wiegand-Schrader, Priene, 1904. 

Riccio: Rieeio, Kotizie degli Bcavamenti del Suolo deW ant tea Capua, 

. 1855. . ^ 

Eiese ; Riese, “ Sigillatastempel ans Rom ” in Westdeutsehe. Zeitschrift 
XXI (1902), pp. 235-254. 

Samaria '1: Reisner, Ifisber and Lyon, The Harvard Excavations at 
Samaria I, 1924, 

Teebnau: Tecbnan, “ OriecMselie Keramik im Samisdien Heraion ” in 
Athen, Mitt, hW (1929), especially pp. 48-53. 

Tschandarli : Loselicke, “ Sigillata-Topferein in Tschandarli ” in Athen, 
XXXVII (1912), pp. 344-407, 

Toronto : Comfort, “ Nine Terra Sigillata Bowls from Egypt ” in AJA XLI 
(1937), pp. 406-410, 

Vindonissa: 0x4, “Wann wnrde das Legionslager Vindonissa angelegt? ” 
in Germania XI (1928), pp. 127-132. 

Walters: Walters, Catalogue of the Roman Pottery in the British Museum, 
1908. 

Watzinger: Watzinger, “Vasenfunde ans Athen” in Athen. Mitt, XXVI 
(1901), p. 58. 

XI, XV and other references commencing with Roman numerals indicate 
volumes of the Corpus Insoriptionum Latinarum, 
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I. , Hellenistic anb Eoman G-eeek lNscHi3*Tif)NS 

AfAOlNO^. Metaponto. Kaibelj, 2406, *1', from XdS p. 

331, bollo rettaiigolare, a lettere not 3 ieee.<=ari]y nigillata. 

ArA0O|TTO4OC.®^ Olbia [Berlin]. ^Teugebaiier, p, 200 aiLl 
Zakn^s ms. notes. Horm Dragendorff Bonn. Jahrh, €1, ji, MO, 
Pig. 3. 

AlAOjYXOY. .South Eussia [Bonn], Zalin, p. 36, reading 
AtSot5x^»> emended by Oxe, Gnomon V (1929), p. 544. 

Olbia [Hermitage Mus.] Knipowitscli, p. 32. 

Olbia ■ [Berlin,]. Zahn’s ms. notes. ^^Mclit samiselie Ware.” 

. ■■[Mainz]. 'Marnier Zefe. XXXI (1936), p. 69, A! A 0^ 
[Kdln]. Zalinas ms. notes. Shape something like Ivriipo- 
witseli Type 5, but shallower. 

AINE10[Y, Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 169. 

AAEE |*ANAP0Y. Torre Annunziata [Brit. Mus.] Walters, p. 
38, reading AAExA| NAPOY.^® 

Corinth. Comfort, Corinth^ p. 485. 

AAWTT. See TrYAA[AH^. 

ANA PEOY in plania Smyrna [Priratsammlung]. 

Abgeschrieben von Anthes/’ — Zahks ms. notes. 

A N , Dura-on-the-Euphrates. Pergamene 

T A (L/-0)* ware. Communicated by Dr. Prank E. 
Brown. Por parallels to the shape of the stamp, see at the end of 
this list. 

ANGNK|AHTOY. Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 170. 

A]TrOA| [A]0)NOC. Miletopolis [Berlin]. Xeugebauer, p. BOO 
and Zahks ms. notes. 

AHOAAOVOTOY Aie(OYPrOY?) cfrcnZo son Avign^^^^^ XII 

5686, 61. I have reproduced this inscription as it stands with the 
editorial expansion. Nothing is said to imply that the object is not 
sigillata, but I do not know any other instances of the signature. 

API El, i. e. ^ApL(TT-. Samos. Technau, p. 63, whose interpreta- 
tion I follow. Iliffe suggests XjAPIC (p. 53). Technau notes 


Also at TscLandarli ArA|0OTTOAOC retro in tahella ansata 
(Loselicke, p. 374 and Iliffe, p. 26). 

22 Presumably the same as 0x4, Bericht, p, 14, reading *A\e^\dvdpov. 

2* For other occurrences, see Iliffe, p. 27. 
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that the vase is of a different ware from XipK and Ti% 

found at the same site, 

rAiOY, SiiiTriia. [Privatsammlung], Abgeschreiben von 
Antlies/^— Zj’ihnts ms. notes. 

South Eussia [Bonn], Zalm^s ms. notes, 
r AVI, i. e, Gavi in Greek letters( t). Corinth. .Comfort, Oorinihy 
p. 498 . ■ 

A Ay A, Antiocli (2 examples). Iliffe, p. 31, reading A AMI 
and A’ AM A respectively ; reread by Waage. 

AAMATPIO^ with P reversed. Metaponto. NdS 1887, p. 331, 
sopra nil pe,zzo di nii vaso/^ Hot necessa.rily sigillata. 

AEI| OY, Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 170. 

Kertch. Zalinas ms. notes, AEljO^, 

AH I N 101. Hotion. Demangel-Laumoiiier, p. 38o. 

AIAY jMOY.2® Home (2 examples). Oxe, Bericht, p. 14.“® 
Ephesus. Heberdej^, p. 170. 

AiONY|SIOY.2^ Eome. XY 5815, 2 examples in a rectangle, 
as transcribed, and one in a rectangle with rounded ends, 
AlONjY^lOY.sa 

Eome [Mainz]. Eiese, p. 236, 

Eome [Columbia University]. 

Pozzuoli [Berlin], Bruzza, p. 254, AlONjY^ION?® 

Boseoreale. XdS 1921, p. 421 (Della Gorte) ; transcribed 
DIONYCIOC in due linee. Pound in the same eapannone as two 
each of fortv a d, ad, sin, and L, R, P, 

Lyon. Oxe, Bericht, p. 14. 

Ampurias [Gerona]. Caziirro, Anuari Inst, Estud, Catalans^ 
1909/10, p. 313, Pig. 8, presumably the same as Oxe, Berichi^ 
p. 14, from Ampurias. 

This potter was recognized as Puteolan by Zahn, and recent 
petrographic comparison confirms this observation by showing that 
his ware is much like that of Q. Pompeius Serenus, a recognized 

For A1AY|MQN Priene, see FrienCf p. 4S(> azid Iliffe, p. 31. 
^®One of these examples is from XV 5814, from NdS 1877, p. 8, 
AiSPlMOY. 

®^Also at Alexandria (Iliffe, p. 32). 

These three are recorded as a single entry by 0x4, Bericht, p. 14. 

Transcribed by Kaibel 2406, 14 A ION | Y^i05> and by 0x4, Bericht, 
p. 14, in the genitive case. 
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ibgesehripbeii mn 


384. 


Puteolan potter to whom^ howefer, l>liK\mTTp{irm) stands e¥ea 
closer (see below) 

AQ I PON.®^ Smyrna. [PriTatsammlung] 

Anthes/^ — Zahn^s ms. motes, 

Ephesus. (3 examples.) Heberdey^ p. ITO. 

Notion. (3 examples.) Demangel-Laumonier. 

■' Athens, Knmanndes. ■ 

Cormth. Comfort, Corinth^ p. 498, 

Corinth. I&td,, gray ware, signed ASDPON- 

South Eiissia [Berlin], Zahn’s ms. notes;, gray ware with 
ACdPON in tahella ansata. 

Delphi. Fouilles V.,p.l'r8,-Fig. 750; gray ware signed AOOPON. 

A(jDGA. Antioch. Iliffe, p. 33, reading . .ACOCA, but the 
stamp is complete (Waage). 

GKKAI jCAPHAS. Notion (2 examples). Demangel-Laiiinonier, 
p, 385. Prof. T. E. S. Broughton has pointed out to me that 
under the early Empire Caesarea was the official name of Tralles, 
situated on the principal highway across Asia. Notion was on the 
extension of the same road to the west of Ephesus. It would be 
perverse not to accept the hint from Pliny, Hist Nat* XXXV, 160 ; 
Habeni et Trallis ihi [in Asia] sua opera [vasorum terrenorum]^ 
etc., and not to recognize these two vases as the first archaeological 
evidence of a famous ceramic center. At the same time, we arrive 
at a tangible approximate date. 

GA’IIHIE. Colchester. May, Cat* of the Rom* Pottery in the 
Colchester and Essex Miis., p. 209, with references to Heleniiis of 
Westerndorf, a. d. 161-180, and to various sites; a cup of Porm 33- 
Here included only as an example of a western (and late) manu- 
facturer affecting the Greek alphabet. 

G//A0N G//OIGI. Smyrna [Louvre], Zahn^s ms, notes, from 
Pagenstecher. 

GTrA[4>PA.32 [Berlin.] Zahn^s ms. notes. 

ETnr|ONOY. Melos. Bosanquet ap. Hiller v. Gartringen, p. 
180. 

' Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 170, reading GTTirOjNOY. 

Tlie examination was made by Mr. Donald Horton of the University 
Museum, Philadelphia. The present statement anticipates a more extended 
discussion to appear elsewhere. 

For this common signature, see Iliffe, pp. 32 f. 
b Compare Iliffe, p. 33, *ETra<ppo\B€iT . . . , etc. 
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Priene. Priene^ p. 436^ JTo. 147* ' The reading was uncertain^ 
blit is confirmed by the preceding and by a ■^^ tiny cup from the 
Athenian Agora p. 33). 

EPAZ|TVS. Home [UniYersity of Illinois], Eindly communi- 
cated by Prof. Adolph P. Pauli^ who notes that the P may be 
simply a defective IL Italian manufacture. 

ePMHC®® in plania pedis. Ephesus. Heberdey^ p. 170. 

[Berlin (2 examples)]. Hiller v. Gartringen, p. 180^ confirming 
Zahn^s expansion of the fragmentary stamp, Prieney p. 435, No. 
141. Compare, however, GPACT in plmiia pedis at Alexandria 
(Iliffe, p. 34), ^ 

EPjMHC. Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 171. 

ePMHC in a rectangular stamp with round knobs at each end, 
impressed four times, Pitane [Berlin]. Local fabric. Zahn^s ms, 
notes. 

EPMA. Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 170. 

South Eussia [Cassel]. Behn, p. 36. 

South Eussia, Two examples of Samian fabric, in Zahn^s 
ms. notes. 

EPjMOY. Ephesus (2 examples). Heberdey, p. 171. 

Puteoli [Berlin], Cited by Iliffe, p. 34, from Priene^ pp. 443 f., 
where Zahn says it has the same clay and glaze as the Priene 
inscribed sherds. The stamp noted in GIL X, by Kaibel and by 
0x6, Bericht, is evidently the same fragment. 

EPO| EPM, i. e. ""Epo)? (xat) or the like. Eome [Columbia 

University]. The fragment is apparently of normal Italian fabric, 
like EPAZjTVS above. 

6PC0[s]. Ehegium. Kaibel 2406, 18, from NdS 1885, p. 86, 
where it is included with vasellame aretino. 

6P0)C a d. ad sin, with letters reversed, in planta pedis, Smyrna. 

[Privatsammlung], Abgeschrieben von Anthes,^^ — Zahn^s ms. 
notes. 

GYTYXG iAAGCXG L Smyrna [Louvre]. Zahn^s ms. notes, from 
Pagenstecher. 


|GPOC||C‘ANNl[« [Metropolitan Museum] . An Arretine signa- 
ture, kindly communicated by Prof. Pauli. 

6YAAM0Y hollo circolare, Ehegium. Kaibel 2406, 18, from 


For other occurrences, see Iliffe, p. 34, 
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IsdS 1885, P-. 86,, sotto il foBdo At un vasetto eretacoo;'^ PfrliapH 
not sigillata,. ' . 

ZffiCI'AOCl".",.' Miletopolis. [Berlin]. «' Samiselipr Fabrik”— 
Za,Iiii^s ms. notes; the first letter is' quite doubtfuL 

HAH ['TOY.-. Smyrna. [Privatsammluiig], AbgeHehri#*ben TOii 
ilntlies/^' — Zahii^s ms. notes. 

. HAj.lC. Miletopolis ' [Berlin]. Zahii^s ms. notes. 

HPAKAHC MOC0N, and' others. Arezzo. Pasqni, XdS 1884, 
PL YIII 2. This inscription, together with the names of the 
^Mnses, also in, Greek characters, has ■ been frequently found and 
reprinted. It stands on vases by Cerdo Jf. Perenni^ an early 
Arretine master, and is included here ' simply as eYic]e!K?e tliat 
Greek was used on Italian made ware in Etruria as well as in 
Campania. See also GPOC C-ANNl above and KOCMjSAVFEt 
below. 

0GOA |OPOY. Corinth. Comfort, Corinth^ p. 499. 

K AICY-®^ Tarsus [Brit. Mus.] Walters, p. 18. This fragment 

has ^Hhe shape of stamp and the treatment of the interior of the 
foot which are most characteristic of this [Pergamene] ware/^ ®® 
KAAA. Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 171, reading KaA8 . . but the 
same as Iliffe’s KAAA, p. 37. 

KEPAO^ or KEPAOC. Ephesus (3 examples). Heberdey, p, 
171 (KEP|AOC, 2 exanaples) ; p. 175 (KSPAOC in a double 
swallow-tailed frame The latter fragment is distinguished 
“ durch weichexen, im Bruche hellgelben Ton und glanzlosen, 
mehr ins Braunliche spielenden, auch leichter abspringenden Pirnis. 
Die Gefassformen sind denen der echten Terra Sigillata ahnlieh, 
aber massiver im Ton und weniger fein profiliert.^^ 

Smyrna. [Privatsammlung] . Abgeschxieben von Anthes,^^ — 
K E P I A 0 C Zahn^s ms. notes. 

Beisan [University Mus., Philadelphia]. Comfort-Waag^, 
Beism, p. 224, in shape, stamp, clay and glaze much like the last 
example from Ephesus, but with letters retro from right to left; 
Pergamene ware. 

Ostia. Oxe, Bericht, p. 14. 

other instances of Ka\ <r{f, including two more from Tarsus, see 
Iliffe, p. 37. 

Waagd, Antioch, p. 69, n. 14. 

Noted, with numerous others, by Iliffe, pp. 37 f. 
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Aqiiileia. ibuL 

KEC. Tarsus [Brit. Mus.]. Walters,- p. 18. 

KOIPAjNOY/* Olbia [Berlin]. Hengebaner, p. 200 , and 
Zahifs ms. notes; “^Samische.^ labrik/^ 

Kerteh. Isveslija Arch. Eomm„ Heft 80 (reference in Zabn's 
ms. notes), KOlPj.NOY. 

Coriiitli. Comfort, Corinth, p. 49.9. 

Spalato. Ose, Bericht, p. 14, emending Ka<jo-(i.)aroa in III 
14035, 8. 

,KOCM.|SAVFEI. Eome. Eiese, p. 251. 

AEjQNA. Ephesus (2 examples). Heberdey, pp. 1711, inter- 
preting Aimv A . . . . 

MAPjKOY.®® ^Iqnileia (2 examples). Oxe, BericM, p. 14, 
from, AT TI, p. 802. 

Emoiia. Oxe, Bericht, p. 1-4. 

MATjPEOY.^^ Epliesns (2 examples). Heberdey, p. 172. 

MHNOjrENOY. Smyrna. [PriTatsammlnng] . ikbgesclirieben 
von AntbesA^ — Zahn^s ms. notes. 

MHTPOC. Isveslija Arch. liomni. Heft 47, p. 55, n. 42 (refer- 
ence in Zalm^s ms. notes). 

MiNAlC.'^® Modena. Cavedoni, p. 15, fondo di tazza con tinta 
rossa giallognola, ben diverse percio dal rosso schietto degli altri,^^ 
reprinted by Him, XI 6700, 839, and Kaibel 2406, 54. 

BAATCi^MOYNA^ Pozzuoli [Berlin]. Brnzza, p. 258, and fre- 
quently reprinted. Zahn, Priene, pp. 443 f., notes that this sherd 
has the same clay and surface as the inscribed ware from Priene, 

Cumae [Mus. Campana]. Pricnc, p. 444. 

[Catania.] Hid., from X 8056, 65, reading BAACTl only. 

N!K 0,^2 Athens (2 examples). Eumanudes. 

N 1 1 KO I :ST I P I A I TO I Y. [Heidelberg.] Behn, p. 42 and Pig. 
4, 2. A beaker in the style of Aco. 

NlK|OCTP. Eome [Columbia University]. A petrographic 

For additional occurrences, see Iliffe, p. 38. 

For additional occurrences, including one from London, see Iliffe, p. 39. 

For another occurrence with tlack surface and a different shape, see 
Iliffe, p. 39. The Ephesus examples are rendered as MAT| PEA hy Iliffe, 
ihid. . 

*®For an occurrence at Alexandria, see Iliffe, p. 40. 

See Iliffe, pp. 29 f. 

For other occurrences, see Iliffe, p. 41. 
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coiBparisoB of this sherd with one signed by Q* Fnniptim Semtm 
shows that the two-are ceramically indistinguishable. Since Pom- 
peins was a Pnteolan potter, it follows tliat Nikostratos was also. 
See also AwFijjmou above. 

A^HNO, with N reversed. Dura-on -the-Eiiphrates, on Perga- 
mene ware. Comniuiiicatecl b? Dr. Frank E- Brown. 

ONH?|lMOY, .Smyrna. [Privatsammluiig.] Abgesehrieben 
von Anthes/^^ — Zahn^s ms. notes. 

Corinth. Comfort, Corinih^ p. 500, pluries impressum, a cinpli- 
cate of 'a stamp, from Athens ON | HC(1)M(0)Y published and 
expanded by Watzinger, p. 58 (Iliffe, p. 42). 

0YEIP05, Capua. Eaibel 2406, *62, from Eiecio, PL YII, 44. 

TTATTjlOY. Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 1T2, correcting the reading 
of the Priene example interpreted TrA [5E]OY (Pn>?ie, p. 436; 
Iliffe, p. 42). 

TrO| 60Y. Ephesus (5 examples). Heberdey, p. 172. 

Smyrna. [Privatsammlung.] Abgesehrieben von Anthes/^ — 
Zahn^s ms. notes. 


Antioch. Iliffe, p, 43, as the fourth entry under PosHmim, 
reread by Waage. 


TrOP4'Y////. Taranto. Kaibel 3406, 68, from NdS 1884, p. 
133, “ sopra un frammento di piccolo vaso,” listed separately from 



the Arretine on the same page. 

TrOCI|AQN|IOY.“ Eome [Bonn]. XV 5816 and frequently 
reprinted. Iliffe gives it in two lines instead of three, following 
Priene, p. 444, where its certain Asiatic origin is noted. Signatures 
in Greek letters (and Latin too) are rare in more than two lines, 
hut Iliffe shows several of three or four lines which include more 
than a single word (pp. 47, 50, 51). 

Ephesus. Heherdey, p. 173. 

notion. Demangel-Laumonier, p. 385 TTO^EIJAnNi jOY. 

Olbia [Berlin]. Xeugebauer, p. 300 and PI. 100, and Zahn’s 
ms. notes,Tr05IA|nNIOY. 

TTYAA. Pozzuoli [Berlin]. Bruzza, p. 355, reprinted by Kaibel 
ramus palmae 

2406, 70a, and in Priene, p. 443. 

■ Pozzuoli [Berlin]. Bruzza, p. 353, reading A’AYTT; Kaibel 
3406, 70h. 

: , For otter occurrences, see Iliffe, p. 43. 
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Capua. Kaibel 2406, 70e, from Eiecio, PL reading WV. 

POY|<t>OC. Kertch. Odessaer Ges. f. Gesch. u. AUertumefy 
XXVIII, p. 29, reading *Poi»j^ov (reference in ZahiVs ms. notes), 

Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 1T3, reading P]Oyj[^]OC. 

Xaples, Kaibel 2406, 1”1, patera Arretinis similis/^ .{The 
same as Iliffe, p, 45.) 

CTTOjPOY. X^aples, Kaibel 2406, 75, Two imcula ArreMnis 
similia^ of which one reads POY|CTTO.. (Briefly noted by Iliffe, 
p.4T.) 

Pompeii (Villa of the Mj^steries). NdS 1922, p. 481, ^^terra- 
cotta aretina . . . coppa larga reading POYjCTTO. 

5QTEAH^. iletaponinm. Kaibel 2406, 79, from HdS 1887, 
p. 331, bollo rettaiigolare, a linee non rette, ma pintosto arcuate/^ 
Xot implied to be sigillata. 

TVXH in plania pedis sinistri, Samos. Technaii, p. 63, an 
example of his Samian ” ware, though not ^^die beriihmte vasa 
Sarnia.” 

<l>01| BOV. Delphi. Fouilles, V, p. 179, Pig. 751. 

Aqnileia (2 examples). Oxe, BericM, p. 14, of which one is 
apparently drawn from AT VII, p. 223. 

4Y PMOC. Pompeii. X 8055, 66, reprinted by Kaibel 2406, 85, 
^‘^vascnlum Arretini operis in speciem eylindri fabricatiim; stilo 
scr. ante costuram.” 

XAPA. Alishar Huyiik. Waage in von der Osten Altshar 
Hiiyuk^ 19S0-S2, Part III, p. 82. 

XA j PIC in various forms.^^ Miletopolis [Berlin] (3 examples). 
Nengebaner, p. 201 and Zahn^s ms. notes; two examples are 
XA|P1C and all are Samiseher Fabrik.” 

Pergamon. Conze, p. 271. 

Ephesus (7 examples). Heberdey, p. 173 (6 in two lines, 1 in 
a single line). 

Athens. Kumanudes. 

Corinth. Broneer, Corinth^ p. 466, the only Greek signature 
from the Odeum. 


For numerous other occurrences, see Iliffe, pp. 50 flf. I believe that 
the instances here recorded are all additional to Mr. Iliflfe’s, hut the docu- 
mentation is not always easy. Zahn, Friene, p. 444, notes that not all 
vases signed Xdpts are alike in clay and glaze. 

^®The initial X more resembles H. 
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' Dura-on-the-Eiiphrates,,/'^ arranged in a square” cm Perga- 
mene” ware. Commnnicated by Dr- Frank E. Brown. 
DTira-oii-tbe-Eiiplirates. XAPICC on Pergainene ” ware M 

examples). Coiminmicated by Dr, Brown. - . 

Alexandria.' Frmne, p. 4S6/n. 4, from Dragendorlf. ihiuh Jnhrb.^ 
Cl (1897)^., p. 159, heller Thou nnd etwas braiiiiliibe Ciasiir.” 
-Egypt. Priene^ p. 436, n.'4. ■ ' 

Alexandria [Heidelberg]. Behn, p. 36. 

Kertcli. Isvestija Arch. Eornm.^ IX (1904), p. 147, XAPHC 
(reference and transcription in Zahn^s ms. notes). 

X] APIC I [K] EPAO[C. Antioch. lliffe, p. 34,. reading 
XAPIC1PM[HC; reread by Waage. 

XKV j lOS ( ?). [Brit. Mus.] Walters, p. 38, Bright red glaze. 
Probably Arretine, but the shape [Form 27] is a Gaiilisli one.” 

OPH|OY = '0^atov( ?).^^ South Eussia [Hermitage Mus.] 
Antiq. du BospJwre Oimmerien^ p. 135 (reference in Zahii’s ins. 
notes). 

Olbia [Berlin]. Xeugebauer, p. 200. 

South Eussia [Berlin]. Neugebauer, p. 200, on Knipowitseli 
Type 11. 

Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 172, on the same shape. 

Samos [Vathy], Priene, p. 436, n. 4. 

. , . . . TQNOC. Priene. Priene, p. 431. 

.... HAOY. Mont Beuyray [Autun]. Dechelette, I, p. 33. A 
fragment in the style of Aco. 

L (or 1.) AV. . . South Eussia [Bonn]. Plate of Samian ” 
fabric, — ^Zahn^s ms. notes. 


It is worth, noting, however, that a close relative of the G-aulish Form 
27 in “Pergamene"' ware was found at Samos (Technau, p. 50) . It was 
unsigned, as is often the case with Pergamene,’’ but signed examples like 
’Aptcrr- from the same site and KepSos from Beth-Shan (see above) do exist. 
On the other hand, Walters’ “ bright red glaze ” is certainly more charac- 
teristic of Gaulish ware, and inspires caution in comparison with Teehnau’s 
description of 'kpurr-i ‘^Der tiberzug ist matt braunrot, in versehiedenen 
Schattierungen vorkommend, und springt gerne in punktkieinen Split- 
terchen ab, sodass der helle gelbe Ton hervorleuchtet,” 

*^For other occurrences, see lliffe, p. 53. Hiller v. Gfirtringen 355, 5, 
observes that Watzinger^s example QPH | OY from the west slopes of the 
Acropolis (p. 58) is the only evidence for this interpretation; he himself 
prefers ’Op^lou or ’Opetlov. 
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H& or F IK . South Eusgia [Berlin,]. Oup of Sam„iaii„^^ fabric, 

— ZahirV, IBS. notes. 

] AAONC'[. (The List s}7iibol seemed square rather than, round.) 
Diira-on-tlie-Eiiplirates. “ Pergameiie ware. CommEii.icated by 
Dr. Frank E. Brown, 


OTI: 


\ in 



Antioch. Iliffe, p. 42 ; his last entry under 


■ is the same as liis succeeding entry;, reread by Waage as 

fragmentary remains of t.he seco,nd line of a two-line stamp. 


Design of rough concentric squares in. 



Dura-on-the- 


Euplirates. Pergam,ene ware prior to 50 b. c. Communicated 
b¥ Dr. 'Frank E. Brown. 


II. Latin Signatuees 

AGATE (meri). Alexandria. Oxe, Bev. emending Iliffe, p. 36. 
INGENjLANN. Antiocli. Waage by letter. This potter worked 

at Arezs^o, XI 6700, 69. 

SEX j ANNl.^® Beisan [UiiiTersity Mus., Philadelphia], Comfort- 
Waage, Beisan^ p. 322. 

Athens. Kumaniides, in a stamp of unusual shape. 

Samaria. Ilife, p. 47, from Samaria, I, p. 304, but Samaria, 
II, PL 68 h 3, shows SEX- j ANN [ pluries impressum. Much of 
Annius^ work is grosse Flatten, die yiermal gestempelt sind und 
somit spatestens aiis dem letzten Jahrzehnt v. Chr. G. stammen 
(Oxe, Yindonissa, p. 138, with references). Sextus Annius worked 
at Arezzo, XI 6700, 73. 

QAR[DACI, i. e. o(fficina) Arldaci. Olbia [Hermitage Mus.]. 
Knipowitsch, p. 11, emended by Oxe, Gnomon, Y (1939), p. 544. 
Ardacus worked at La Graufesenque under Tiberius and Claudius, 
His work was exported to the north and Spain and Africa. (Oswald, 
Index, p. 2%,) 

ARREA^ Xotion. Demangel-Laumomer, p. 385, This stamp and 
the following are probably not of genuine Arretine manufacture. 
COPAjARET. notion. Demangel-Laumonier, p. 385. 

For otlier examples, see Iliffe, p. 47. 

Compare Arre\tinum at Alexandria (Iliffe, p. 28). 
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ATEl/® Corinth, Comfort^. p. 489. It is questionable 
whether Ateins worked at Arezm 
C*^*ATE1 (n within G)., Ephesm ■ Heberdejj p. 168. Large 
plate plMTies impressum* 

CN ATE! I CREST! . with a palm at the end of each line, 
Ptolemais [Sevres]. Ill SnppL I 6636/2, This stump is not 
found, at Arezzo. 

CNATEjEVHODI. ad Smyrmm/^ Eph,Epig,Y (1884)^ 

■p, 59'55 reading Ol/ATEIEVHODI, emended bj Oxe^ Bomh Jahrb., 

Cl (1897), p. 36. 

ATT (i)^^ m planta pedis, Naukratis [Brit. Mtis.]. Walters, 
p, 18. This potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 116. 

AViLLl /2 Athens (2 examples in plania pedis). Eumanudes; 
one example is certain (AVIL), and one is doubtful. 

Athens (?). Should Iliffe^s AVIJjf (^^conicai cup; Athens, 
Kerameikos^O read AVILLI? Oxe already cites one instance from 
the Kerameikos {Oxe, Kerameihos, p. 221). Or are Iliffe^s and 
0x4^8 sherds the same ? 

Corinth. Comfort, Oorinf A, p. 490. 

Corinth. Broneer, Corinth, p. 465, 

This potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 130. 

L AVIL in plania pedis.^^ Corfu [Brit. Mus.]. Walters, p. 14, 

Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 490, L*A in planta pedis. 

This stamp occurs once at Arezzo, XI 6700, 125. The name of 
L. Avillius Sura is frequent, ibid., 127. 

C-AVRl in a rectangle with a knob on the right end. Ephesus. 
Heberdey, p. 168, expanding 0. [A]ur{eUi) 9 

OF BASSINL Egypt [Eoyal Ontario Mus., Toronto], Com- 
fort, Toronto, p. 407. Form 18. This potter worked in South 
Gaul under Claudius, Xero and Vespasian (Oswald, Index, p, 357). 

OF CALVI. Antioch. Waage, by letter. This potter worked at 
La Graufesenque under Nero to Domitian, mainly Vespasian 
(Oswald, Index, p, 55). 

CAMVR! in various ligatures; in planta pedis unless otherwise 
noted.®^ Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 168. 

For other occurrences of Ateius and Cn. Ateius, see Iliffe, pp. 28 f. 
®^For an example from Athens, see Iliffe, p. 29. 

For other examples, see Iliffe, p. 29. 

For another example, see Iliffe, p. 29. 

I j For other examples, see Iliffe, p. 27. 
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Nfrakratis [Brit. Mbs.]. Walters^, p. 18, in an elliptical stamp. 

Corinth (2 ('‘Xamples), Bro'neer^ Corinth^ p. 466. 

Corinth (3 examples). Comfort^ Comith^ p. 490,. One o.f the 

gigjiatiires reads AM¥R, 

Beisaii [UTiiv^Tsity Mbs., Philadelphia] {2 examples). Comfort- 
Waage, Bdsim, p. 222. 

Athcms (?). Kiimanndes; a poss.ihle expansion of a stamp im.- 
possible to reproduce typographically. 

This potter worked at Arezzo^ XI 6¥00^ 29. 

Q’CAST'VE (t . . . ) hi plania pedis. Corinth (2 examples). 
Comfort. Corinth, p. 491 and M'aage, by letter (Q-CAS-VE). 

This potter is not found at Arezzo, but at Chinsi and Eimini 
(XI) and Pome (XV). 

CEIE). Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 491, where Oeler is con- 
jectured with some hesitation. 

CENNl. Alexandria. Iliffe, p. BO. Shonld we read C. Annius^ 
whicli is usually in two lines with a slaveys name, but is some- 

times found alone in a rectangle? Compare also Q- ENN|SVAVI 
of Pozziioli (X 8056, 132). Iliffe has two examples of Ennius 
from Egypt (p. 33), with which compare about forty examples 
from Pozzuoli (X 8056, 131). 

?CES. Antioch. Iliffe, p. 30. Clay soft, buff, unlike Gaul- 
ishi^ (Waage, by letter). 

COR (umbi))CISP (i). Alexandria. Iliffe, p. 30, expands 
CoT{nelim) in v. 1, bnt the correct reading is shown by Eiese, 
p, 252 ff.; cf. XI 6700, 189 from Cincelii, which was the site of 
Cornelius^ factory also. 

P CLO(di) PROC( ) msfSJiQ'mioiim in planta pedis.^^ Athens 
(2 examples). Kiimanudes. 

Athens. Agora. Iliffe, p. 30, reading PCj 

Beisan [University Mns., Philadelphia] . Comfort-Waage, 
p. 222, PCLPR in planta pedis. 

Tarsus. Iliffe, p. 30, reading P- CLAVD. 

This potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 197. 

CO]RlNTHVS in planta pedis. Athens. Kumanudes. This 
potter worked at Pozzuoli, X 8056, 100. 

CORN ELI in planta pedis, Corinth. Gomlorty Corinth, p. 491. 


For otlier occurrences, see Iliffe, p. 44. 
4 
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Delphi. FouilleSy p- IBO.. . ■ 

This potter worked at Arezzo-CiBcelli^ ,XI 6'?00. 2of^; the signa- 
ture is much rarer than P. Gomeli. 

; P COR(iieli)^® in an ellipse. Beisan [Uriiversitv Miis., Phila- 
delphia] (2 examples; the traBBcription of one is not given ). 
Comfort-Waagej Beisan^ p. 222. 

This potter worked at ■Cincelli-Ponte a BnrianOj XI 6?CM], 204. 
CORNE (li) lCLEME(ntis> or P COR^ (eli) HlME(iu.?) (P 
andH reYersed): Athens. Knmanndes, reading COM/// j///MEN, 
Clemens, XI 6700/214: (Cincelli); Eim€{n?) ibid. 230 (Ponte a 

Bnriano). 

CRESTL^P' Corinth (2 ’examples). ' Comfort, C^ormth, p, 485, 
one example reading C‘R Sil. 

Corinth. Broneer, Corinth, -p, 466, reading CREjSTY. 

■ [Alexandria,] Dragendorff, Boim, Jahrb.,' 01 ■ (IBBl), p. 148, 
reading CREST IF in planta pedis. 

This potter is not attested for Arezzo; possible parallels are at 
Piesole and Luna, XI 6700, 180-82. 

DEMETRIVS. Pozznoli [Berlin]. X 8056, 121, Zahn, 
p. 444, identifies this as Samian fabric. Cl DEfv!|ET|RlVS 
from New Carthage (Oxe’s reference to II 6257, 66 in Zalinas ms. 
notes). 

EPOl and the like, here included as a Latin transliteration 
from Greek, appearing in combinations with sereral names, e. g. 
A-EPOl (XV 4936 [Eome]), EROS| 10d3 (Eiese, p. 243 [Borne] ; 
also at Mainz, XIII 10009, 117), EPOEi|FELIXO (XV 5211 
[Eome] ; also at Mainz, Geissner, p. 9). 

C'ERAS//CANI m planta pedis. Delphi. Fouilles, V, p. 180, 
Pig. 760. 

Corinth (3 examples). Comfort, Corinth, pp. 491 f., reading 
DERASTICANIS in planta pedis. 

L-FASTI|DL Alexandria Troas. Eph. Epig. V (1884), p. 68. 
This signature is not reported from Arezzo or Eome (except 
F A |STi I D1 1 EN in irifolio, XV 5202 [Eome] ), hnt parallels occnr 
at Piesole, Luna and Frejns; see especially L-FASj*, ad. ad sin., 
X 8056, 140 [Solunto] and LFASTI Iliffe, p, 35 [Alexandria]. 

For an example from Olbia, see Iliiffe, p. 30. 

For other occurrences, see IliJffe, p, 31. 

: Bros I fecit also occurs. 


SI 
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FAVSTVS on a decorated vase (pnnishment of Marsyas). South 
Eiissia [Bc?rliii]. Kengebauer, p. 203, This potter worked at 
Ciiicelli, mdierc? his raonlds and decorated. Tases hare been found, 
XI OTCKI, 200 (s*v. F. Cornell). , / 

M‘FE, Ptolemais [Sevres], III SnppL I 6636,. 1. ^^Ein 
zweites Exemplar dieses Stempels . kann ich nicht nachweisen/^ — 
Drageridorff, Bonn. Jfihrb., Cl (1897), p. 149, n. 4. 

FOR,., or FON [T(ei).*'^^ Corinth. Comfort, Corinihy p. 492, 
GjAMVF^ Corinth. Comfort, ComiA, p. 499. 

GAVI, Corinth. Comfort, Cormth^ p. 492. ■ ■■ 

Beisan [IJniversity Mns., Philadelphia]. Comfort-Waage, p, 
222, in planta pedis. This might be C*AVILy^ , Gavins worked at 
Arezzo-Cineelli, XI 6700, 306 GAVI nsnally in planta pedw; .305, 
C’GAVl always in a rectangle, "with and without ligatures. 

L GELL in plania pedis.^^ Corfh [Brit. Mns.] Walters, p. 13. 
This potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 308; Ms work is also 
extremely common at Aqnileia, AT VII (1880-81), p. 233. 

EIRACL*, i, e. IIeracli{dae). Xankratis [Brit. Mns.]. Walters, 
p. 18. This potter worked at Pozzuoli, X 8056, 160. 

I AHAARIV'SFEC i (with X" reversed) i. e. larmmus feci. Selencia- 
on-the-Tigris [IJixirersity of Michigan]. Commnnicated by Prof. 
Clark Hopkins ; foniid in Boom 160 of the third level at Selencia, 
146 B. C.-43 A. 3>. This name is not recorded at Arezzo, bnt Oxe 
assembles instances from Windisch, ' Xfmes, ■ Tarragona, ■ Bicbe, 
Carthage and Rome, and remarks that they are contemporary with 
other circnlar stamps (Atnim? FeU{x)^ Romanus, etc.) from the 
end of Angnstns’ principate or the beginning of Tiberins^^^ It may 
be connected with the shop of L. Titius of xArezzo/^ from which 
samples in the Near East are noted below and by liiffe, pp. 48 f. 
Withont being freqnent anywhere, lanuaritis feci is widely dis- 

Oxe's conjectured expansion, by ietter. 

0x4 conjectures Gamus of Pozzuoli, by letter. 

®^Cf. XI 6700, 122, C‘AVI [Cortona], for wbich Ibm suggests GAVI 
as the real reading. 

For other occurrences, see Iliffe, p. 36. 

Included here by his permission and that of the Editorial Committee 
of the University of Michigan Bumanistic Series. 

®^ Vindonissa, p. 128. Another instance may be added from Rome 
[Columbia University]. 

®® 0x4, Bonn. Jahrh. CII (1898), p. 143. 
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tribiitecl; inieeclj the present instance from S«*!cnH*ia h, sii f;ir iu I 
.kiiow^ilie fartliest-travellecl piece of Italian sigillata. At tlie time, 
Seleiicia was outside tlie Empire, 

, L!B, . Sontli Enssia [Berlin], Neugebaiier, p. gufi. on Kiiiiio- 
witsch Type 9. This is a case of a Latin iiarin* on llelb^nistie 
ware; clnring his recent visit to the UniverHity llii-’fMJiin Pliila- 
deiphia;, Dr. Zahn informed me that the day and surface arc clearly 
^PSamianA^ Cl LONei from OlbiaA^ 

MCO MA in tabula ansata, Pergamon. Conze, p. 2TI. 

■. SEX M CL(adi) m plamM pedis, Corinth. Waagc, by letter. 
This name appears at Eome (XV, in luna)^ Livorno (XI Trapani, 
Ponza (X), and Elche (II Suppl. 6349), but not at Arezzo, 

Corintii. Comfort, Corintli, p. 439. As far as I 
know, this stamp is unique, but cf. M‘FE above. 

A* M' PRV (dentis) m planta pedis,^^ Corinth. Comfort, Corinilt^ 
p. 493. This potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6T00, 356. 364. 

A*M’VR in planta pedis, i. e. A, Mannei Urban L Athens. 
Kumanndes. 

Corinth (?). See above, s. v. 

This potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 29 cc. dd. and XI Add, 
8119, 27."® 

MACCARVSF. Egypt [Eoyal Ontario Mus., Toronto]. Com- 
fort, Toronto, p, 407. This potter worked at La Graiifesenque in 
the principates of Tiberius to Nero."® 

Mahetis, Corinth. Comfort, ConVii^^, p. 485, This signature 
is not found at Arezzo. 

C'MEjo Athens. Ill 6545, 7, from Dumont, p. 390. This 
stamp may be connected with one of those nest following, 

C'ME['Rm planta pedisJ^ Corinth. Comfort, p. 493. 

The expansion as given is preferable toC'M E [IVI M i, which is usually 
in a rectangle (once at Arezzo in planta pedis, XI 6700, 378), 
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.while the former is always in- planta pedis, 'No example,s have been 
fomicl at Arezzo, but the distribution implies Arezzo as the point 
of origin., and its presence in Well Jvo. 1 at Minturnae suggests an 
early Tiberiaii date, 

IVI E M iVI I, Xotion. Demangel-Laumonier^ p* 385. 

C’MEfVf (mi). Corinth. Conifort;, {7o-mtApp. 493, This potter 
Arezzo, XI 6700, 378. 

ANTHV I C'lVlEM. Alexandria. Iliffe, p. 39, reads *ANHY[CMEIV! 
and eoiiiieets it with Cn, A* Mn{hetis) ; for the emendation, see XV 
5332 (3 examples from Eome). 

P* MESS! I HELEN. Alexandria (2 examples). Emendation of 
Iliffe, p, 40, suggested by XV 5345 (2 exam.ples from Eome), 

C- MYRR 1. Alexandria (2- examples) . Iliffe, p. 27, connects these 
with C. Amuriiis. 0. Murrhis is frequent at Arezzo, XI 6700, 392, 
usually in planta pedis, but once in a rectangle. 

N'N'H in iahulii ansata extrmsecus inter anaglypha, Crete 
[Caiidia]. By letter from Dr. Marinotas, Director of the Candia 
Museum, to whom I am indebted for permission to publish. This 
potter worked at Pozzuoli, Bruzza, p. 247. 

:NA!iV!; (with X reversed), i. e, Naevi? Athens. Kum,anudes. 

FORMA L NOSTILI SERVOS M\H , . CVRVS FECIT. Crete [Brit. 
Mus.]. Walters, p. 13, Pig. 6; medallion from a red glazed vase. 
Vases with applied reliefs are placed in the third Christian century 
by Dechelette, II, p, 167. The name is not in Oswald^s Index, 

C NV f EL , in planta pedis, Corinth. Comfort, Oorinih, p. 494. 
This potter did not work at Arezzo, but the signature C*NVfE 
appears at Eimini, XI 6700, 412. 

C NV RES in planta pedis, Corinth, Waage, by letter. This 
potter did not work at Arezzo, but cf. XI 6700, 413 (Perugia). 

OCT(A)VI in planta pedis, Corinth. Comfort, Corinth^ p. 494. 
This signature is not found at Arezzo. 

L, Oct{avi) Proc{U), Corinth (2 examples). Comfort, Corinth^ 
p. 494 (OCPR[ andOGTPRO, the latter in planta pedis) , 

Corinth. Waage, by letter (OC.PAO in planta pedis), 

Delphi. Fouilles, V, p. 180, Pig. 762 (OCIHHO in planta 
pedis). 

This signature is not found at Arezzo, but cf* XI 6700, 417 
(Orvieto, etc.). 


M : . HmmriCQmfQfi 

L O(ctavi) SALV(taris) ■ tn: pedis. •• Corintk Coiiifort, 

Corinth, p. 494. 

Oljmpia. XI 6700, 418, note. ■ 

This sigriatoe is not fotin'd at, Are^EO, but ef. Xf OlOCb 418, 
OCrSA (Caste! d^Asso), 

Q. P[. Notion. Demangel-Lanmonier, p. 342, On ii 
de grand bol orne, sons nne zone de fetiilles de d^niie s<'rie 

de masques dionysiaqnes k longne' barbe, separees pur de motifs 
Y6g4taiix dn pins gracienx effet,^’ The stamp is probably inisreacL 
PATR[OCLi, Athens. Knmanndes. 

Athens, Agora. Iliffe, p. 36, reading lATK • OC IJ 
This signatnre is not fonnd in XI or XV; ef. TTATPO KAHS 
■aboYe., 

PAV‘P'0 in pUnta pedis. Corinth. Waage, by letter. 

Delphi. FouiUeSyY, p. 180, Fig, 7o8. 

Athens, Agora (?). Iliffe, p. 31, reading FAVPO 
This stamp is not fonnd at Arezzo, but cl XI Add. 8119, 37 
(Bolsena) ; XV 5417 and Tingdal, Eranos, XXY (1927). p. 81 
(Eome) ; III 6010, 27 [Vienna Mus.] ; Waiters, p. 39, probably 
from Etruria, but apparently not Arretine. Red glaze worn ; plain 
shallow form. Round the rim, equidistant, four rosettes attached ; 
in the center is the stamp.^^ 

[M. p"EREN(ni)] TlGR^(i)Js Corinth. Shear, AJA XXZ 
(1926), p. 446, Fig. 2, a fragment of a crater very similar to Arret. 
117 (Herakles and Omphale drawn by centaurs). 

Several unsigned, decorated sherds from Notion are described by the 
same editors. A banqueting scene and symplegma point directly to the 
workshop of the Perennii at Arezzo; the female dancer and silenus head 
may well be from the same source; but most intriguing is the comic person 
‘‘ d'une maigreur excessive (on voit les cdtes) courant k toutes jambes vers 
la droite, la tSte tournee en arri^re et les bras replies, tenant des massues ; 
il est coiffe d'un bonnet pointu; le nez et le menton sent d4mesur4s.” 
Italian parallels are frequent: 0x4, Arret. No. 30, with parallels by Ateius 
(Italian and provincial) and Naevius (Pozzuoli); Hahnle, Haltern, p. 85, 
signed Gresti \ Euhodi; Pasqui, NdS 1896, pp, 458-61, by if. Perennius 
Bargathes. See also the woodcut in Cesnola, Cyprus, Its Ancient Cities, 
Tomls and Temples, p. 230, from Soli. 

For other later examples from the shop of the Perennii, see Iliffe, pp. 
42 f. The Priene signature {Priene, p. 438 and Pig. 553) belongs to M. 
Perennius Bargatbes, and the Kerameikos signature to M. Perennius 
Crescens. 
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]TAS (with S reyersecl), i. e. Saturn { ) M* Perenni. Melos. 
H4roii (le Villefosse in (kiz. ArcheoL VI (1880), pp. 219-22 and 
PL 33. This potter was contemporary with M. Perennins Crescens 
(until about i. d. 40) and worked both at Arezzo and in north Italy. 

PIL, Corinth. Broneer. Corinih, p. 466. Of. XV 5429 PHIL 
5440 (7, Pill 

PLOTIDf I RVFI. Corinth. Broneer, Corinth^ p. 466. This sig- 
nature is not found at Arezzo^ but five examples from Home are 
reported XT 5452. 

PL-CPR in planta pedis, Corinth. Comfort, GorintJi^ p. 499. 

CPOMF aw planta pedis, Corinth. Comfort, Corinth^ p. 495. 

Athens, Agora. Iliffe, p. 31, reading CROMF. 

Delphi. Fouilles, T, p. 180, Pig. T61, reading CDOfVll in planla 
pedis, 

I jOPOM EjSERENL i. e. CL Pompet Corinth. Broneer, 
Corinth, ]). 460. This potter worked at Pozzuoli, Bruzza, p. 247. 

PR ISC L Alexandria. Iliffe, p. 44, lists this as Gaulish 
(Lezoiix?), Hadrian-Antonine, but it appears at Pome, XV 5464 
and Memoirs, p. 206, q. v. for further references. 

? YR A M E. Athens, Kumanudes. This signature may be of Near 
Eastern origin; cf. llifle, p. 44 TTYPAMOY (xyexand'ria). 

RASiHL'"* Corinth. Broneer, Corinth^ p. 466. 

Corinth. Comfort, CoruiiJiy p. 485. 

Athens (2 examples). Kumanudes, RASI in a swallow-tailed 
stamp, and 13AR (with E reversed) in a rectangle. 

This potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 520. 

CERTVS RASiH, Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 495. 

[ ] RASIN, Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 495. 

[ RASIN]. Athens. Oxe, Arret, No, 107, attributing 

the fragment to either Basinius or PantagaiMis C, Anni, but the 
eastern distribution of Easinius makes him the more probable 
conjecture. 

RAS LYC m planta pedis, Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p, 496. 
This signature is not found at Arezzo. 

-^L^RAS1N-^P1S[AND] in forma lunata, Delphi. Pouilles, V, 
p. 180, Pig. 759. 

An unsigned decorated fragment of Italian sigillata from Barium in 
Asia Minor is published in the same article. 

For other occurrences, see Iliffe, p. 44. 
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Athens (2 examples).. Knmamides (L'R'PIS w tahuh unmfa 
and L^R’^Pi in pkmia pedk)* 

This Nero-Flaxiaii potter is Italian but not Arrotinc?. 

RECINVS F, I e. Regenus F( ?). ' Igypt. [Ilildeslieiim] Sum- 
marily noted by 6. Eoeder, Hie Denhmler des PeHzfipm-Mimnm. 
p. 1T8, No. 908. Form 29; a photograph and transcription Imitc 
been kindly communicated by Dr, Eoeder. This vase and signature 
are among the most puxzling items here presented bec*ause Eeginiis 
I, II and, III of LezouXj Baden-in-Aargaii and Heiligeiiberg respec- 
tively (iion,e active before the principate of Domitiaii) never made 
Form 29 (Oswald^ Index, pp, 260 1). Begemis of La GruiiiVsenqiie 
(Claud.ms-Nero) is more probably correct^ though his signatures 
are not common and he is credited with only one other instance of 
Form 29.^® 

RVFl ad. ad sin. [Alexandria], DragendorS^, Bonn. J ah ri.. 
Cl (1897), p. 148. Perhaps the same as liiffe, p. 45 RVFH a d. ad 
sin., which = Exp. v. Sieglin II 3, p. 105, No. 56, 

L1V]Q^I0. Alexandria. Iliffe^p. 38, reads Zu’(?) Qimriio{?), 
but T’RVFR|RVF{0 is more probable (XI 6700, 561, Arezzo), 
L-S'C( ?) in a quadrilateral with concave sides and clouble frame, 
Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 169. 

[Alexandria.] Dragendorjff, ilidr, perhaps the same as Iliffe, 
p. 46, L SC. 

C $ F ( ?; S reversed). Corinth. Broneer, Corinth, p. 446. 

^®Dr. Boeder also very kindly sends photographs of two other La 0rau- 
fesenque howls purchased in Lower Egypt (Form 37, unsigned), likewise 
noted in his catalogue, p. 178, Nos. 906, 907. Their decoration, like that 
of 908, is later than Hofheim I (abandoned 50/51 a. u.), about contem- 
porary with the earlier vases from Bottwell (occupied 73/74 a. u.) and 
generally earlier than the material from Pompeii published by Atkinson 
in JRS IV (1914). The same museum also has from Egypt an Arretine 
fragment showing a boar-hunt on foot and horseback (Boeder, ibid., p. 177, 
No. 931), presumably by the Augustan Arretine potter M. Perennius 
{Tigranusf). I am further indebted to the kindness of Drs. Zahn and 
Neugebauer for a photograph of an unsigned fragment of La Graufesenque 
Form 29 from Pergamon (unpublished) in the Antiquarium in Berlin. Its 
date is also Neronian or early Flavian, and this seems roughly correct for, 
or a trifle earlier than, the five Gaulish decorated bowls from Delphi 
(FotiiZlea V, p. 180, Figs. 767-771). Mr. T. D. Pryce also writes that he 
has examined a Banassac Form 37 from Samaria,” and some of the 
Antioch sigillata is also from Banassac, 
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L-S-M in an elliptoid stamp (pZanfo peiis?). Beisan. Comfort- 
Waage, Beisan, p. 222. This signature is not found at Arezzo, 
but el XI 6700, 571 (Livorno). 

SAVF(ei). Alexandria. Perhaps the right reading of Iliffe, 
p. 46, ?SAVP 

CLiTVS|SAVFE(i). Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 168. Wide plate. 

SECVjl'DlNi (■-).' Alexandria. Iliffe, p. 32, lists this as 
“?Arretine” without conjecturing a restoration. There were sev- 
eral Gauli.sli potters named Secundinus, of whom the earliest worked 
at La Graufesenque, Xero-Vespasian (Oswald, Jndea;,p. 286). This 
may be his work. 

SECVNDl. Egypt. [Eoyal Ontario Mus., Toronto]. Comfort, 
Toronto, p. 406. Form 27. This potter worked at La Graufesenque 
in the period Claudius-Yespasian (Oswald, Index, p. 287). 

C-SEjNTi." Eleusis. Ill Suppl. Add. Postrem. 14203, 30, 
omitting interpunctuation. 

Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 496. 

This potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 608 f., during the prin- 
eipate of Augustus. He also operated a branch factory in the Near 
East (Zahn, Priene, p. 445). 

C-SEN (ti). Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 496, pluries im- 
pressum. 

Ephesus (4 examples with EN ligatured). Heberdey, pp. 168 f. 

Notion. Demangel-Laumonier, p. 385. 

SESTIjDAMA. Corinth. Comfort, Coma, p. 496. Not this 
signature, but others of A. Sestius, are found at Arezzo. Dama 
appears at Chiusi, XI Add. 8119, 53. 

PiTlOGEN IA-SESTI and PHILOGE| [A-SESTi] on the same 
large platter of about 20 inches diameter. Corinth. Mr. M. P. 
Snyder, by letter. This potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 631, 
sexies impressum. 

PRIAM11SES|TI (with first S reversed), el Ibla^ya. Iliffe, 
p. 43, calls this stamp South Gaulish Flavian, but Prwmm\A. Sesti 
is found at Arezzo and Poggio Buco near Pitigliano, XI 6700, 633. 

G fEi[,i. e. G. TeZK. Corinth. Comfort, Gonnt A, p. 497. This 

potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 660. 

CTETliPH-RO. Corinth. Comfort, Gorwth, p. 485. Emend 


For other occurrences, see Iliffe, p. 46, 
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in comparison with C'TETIjPHlPO (XI 6100. 64 . 1 , Monte- 
flascone), -TETTIIPHIR- (XV 6644, Rome), PHI///iC TETTi 
(X 8055, 32, Pompeii), PHiERjC TETT (TI 62,57. 143, Eiiiporijie). 

MEN]OP|L'TETTI. Antioch, lliile, p. 48. Waage notes that 
the last letter of the upper line is smndged and could be I, F or P. 

L TETTI I SAMIAN’S Corinth. Comfort, Connl/i, p. 497. This 
potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 685. 

SAR] iVA| [TET]TI. Corinth. Comfort, Corinih, p. 497. 

Athens. Knmanndes. 

This signature is not found at Arezzo. 

/-N' ^ 

C 'TETT in tabula ansata, Athens. Kmnaimcles. 

Athens. Ibid.ym example difficult to reproduce typographieaHvj 
perhaps the same name; cf. XI 6700^ 689 (Chiiisi and elsewhere) 
and XV 5650 g (Eome). 

Tliala{mi), Alexandria, Bev,^ emending Ilifife, pp. 35. 48. 

TlTl m plania pedis {?), Oorinthj Cheliotomylos. Waage,* by 
letter. 

A TITl with palm branch below. Broneer, Corinth, p. 465. 

C T1TI| HERI\/I(ae). Ephesus. Heberdey^ p. 169. 

C TiTI j NEPOT (is). Alexandria. Iliffe^, p. 41, expands y, 2 as 
Neroih, and makes the same expansion for y. 1 of Eeroph\SesiiP 

BLANDjLTITl. Alexandria. Iliife, pp. 43, 49 , reading 
PLAVT|1TIT1 and assigning the ware to Lezoiix under Hadrian. 
But compare XV 5670 (3 examples from Eome). 

IVDI1S|LT1-TI. Antioch. Iliffe, p. 49. “Not Arretine clay; 
fine, grainy buff/^ — aage, by letter. Are we faced with another 
Arretine master who moved his shop to the East? 

PRINCE| PSTITL Salamis, Cyprus. Myres and Ohiiefalsch- 
Eiehter, p. 94. 

Lx]T^THYR(si).®° Samaria. Samaria I, p. 304, reading 
IXTHYB. The glaze is stated to be genuine Arretine. 

Corinth. Broneer, Corinth^ p. 466. 

For other occurrences, see Iliffe, p. 48. 

This latter signature, from the Kerameikos, is probably the same frag- 
ment as is also transcribed on Iliffe’s pp. 36, 46 from Oxe, Kerameihos, 
p. 221. A similar repetition may have occurred with M, Ber{viU) | FiguU, 
once from 0x4, ibid., and once from the sherd itself (Iliffe, p. 40). 

For another occurrence, see Iliffe, p. 49. 
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L*V*FI in plania pedis. Corfu [Brii Mus*]. Walters, p. 13. 
This signature is not found at Arez 2 ;o, but cf. XI 6T0O, 741 in plania 
pedis (Fiesole), XV 5700 (Eome), II 4970, 531. 

S*V ill phmia pedis. Ephesus. Heberdey, p, 169, comparing 
XI 6700, 742, FiV' 

PVECILI j ANTIOC. Athens, Kumanudes. This signature is 
found at Arezzo, XI 6700, 749. . , . ■ 

VILL! in phmia pedis. Cyprus. Myres'and Olmefalsch-Eichter, 
p. 94. 

VITALII. Eg 3 "pt [Bojal .Ontario Mus., Toronto]. Comfort, 
Toronto^ p. 406. Form 27. ' . Vitalis worked at La Graufesenque 
in the period CIaudms-Doin.itian '(Oswald, IndeXj p. 340),. 

VMBR in plania pedis. Ephesus. Heberdey, p. 169. 

LVmB in jdania pedis. Corinth, Cheliotomylos. Waage, by 
letter. 

L*Vfv1 B . Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 485, without indicating 
the shape of the stamp. 

Athens. Kumainides in plania pedis). 

Athens, Agora, llirt'e, p. 49, identifies ?WiB and L W\ .. with 
L. Vibvm{?), but Waage interpreted the former m Unthrwim 
{Hespjeria, II, p. 228), which is preferable for the latter also. 

This potter worked at Arezzo, XI 6700, 796., 

C*VOL,[VS,EN.^'^ .Corinth. . BTonee,r,. Corinth, p. 466. This 
potter worked at Are.zzo, .XI 6700, 821. 

L’VRB(ani). Athens, Agora. Oxe, Set?., emending Iliffe^s 
Cosius UrappiLS, p. 50. 

V M C. Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 485. 

XANTHI (with X reversed) . Maukratis [Brit. Mus.]. Walters, 
p. 18. This signature is not found at Arezzo, but cf. XI 6700, 835 
(Luna, Fiesole, Livorno). 

ZOILI .®2 Corinth. Comfort, Corinth, p. 498. This signature 
is not found at Arezzo, but cf. XI 6700, 836 (Luna, Paduletta, 
Perugia). 

CFARP or OFARP in plania pedis. Corfu [Brit. Mus.]. 
Walters, p. 13. 

LLAR or EIAR(?). Corinth. Broneer, Corinth, p. 466. 

For other occurrences, see IHffe, p. 50. 

For other occurrences, see Iliffe, p. 53. 
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.CA.SEV in plania pedis. ; Co-rmth. ITaage, by letter, 
ANTl|[?]OSpi (double-striiek aiicl fogged), Aiitiocdi. Waage^ 
by letter, I suspect Ti; cl II 6257^ 15, ifi/iT'o.*? Tif, 

XV 5669 ANTIlROjS'bTITI, etc,, XI 6500, 698, 750, 

Tiii X (Arezzo). 

*PACl Antioch, Iliffe> p, 33, Buff clay, unlike 
Waage, 

' XllXX or XXIIX. Egypt [Eoyal Ontario Miis., Toronto], Com- 
fort, Toronto j p. 406. Gaulish ware of La Graiifeseiiqiica 

Oxe gives two parallels from Eome for the stamp sliowiiig 
Victoria holding, a wreath and palm hrancly, with the letter A in 
the field, figured by him in EerameihoSy p. 221, Abb. 3, 8, It is 
worth adding Kumanudes, PI. E 40, and one each in the Columbia 
University Collection and at Bryn Mawr College, both unpublished. 


KOETHWESTEEX AUSTBALIA AND THE QUESTION OE, 
INFLUENCES FIOM THE EAST INDIES 

D. S, Da¥idsok 

Univ:eesitt op Fenhsylvahia 

SixcE THE early days of speculation on the peopling of the 
Anstralian continent the northwest coast has-been frequently sug- 
gested as the region of original entry of either the aborigines them- 
selves or of subsequent non-Australian visitors to whom have been 
attributed various ciiltiire traits now of major or minor significance 
on the continent. Two distinctly different problems thus are in- 
volved^ each of which must be treated separately in any objective 
consideration of the theories advanced. 

The theory that the Australians first reached their continent 
by a Journey in canoes or other forms of watercraft from Timor or 
other islands in the Sunda chain to the northwest coast was a fairly 
popular one during the 19th century at which time questions of 
racial or cultural derivations were often answered without due 
regard to facts or probabilities, or in spite of them. Culture and 
race were conf used as one and the same and whenever necessary to 
the arguments being advanced specific culture traits were assumed 
to have been in existence at the requisite time, and to have occupied 
the proper distributions suited to the theory being propounded. 
Thus if it were taken for granted that sea-going watercraft capable 
of reaching Australia were available in the Sunda Islands at the 
time the Australians migrated it was convenient to conclude that 
they came by the most direct route from Asia, via Timor to the 
northwest coast.^ 

In more recent years evidence which throws definite doubts on 
such a theory of maritime migration has been slowly accumulating. 
In the first place it seems quite likely that Australians have in- 
habited their continent since early Eecent times, if not since late 
in the Pleistocene period, and we can he quite dubious that water- 
craft capable of crossing from Timor to Australia, whatever the 

^ Such an opinion has been expressed by several early writers, for 
instance, Eyre, II, p. 405 (1845), who specified 12®-ie®S. as the area of 
arrival j Prichard, V, p. 214 (1847) ; Smyth, I, p. Ixiii (with some reserva- 
tions) (1878) ; Curr, I, p. 190 ff. (1886); Mathew, (a late wave) (1889). 
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distance may have been under changed conditions of sea level, were 
employed anywhere in the world at that early time. Indeed the 
aTailable data snggest that craft suited for distant journeys on the 
open sea may have been unknown in the major islands of the East 
Indies until possibly late in the first millennium b. c.^ 

Secondly, in so far as the Australians themselves are concerned, 
there is no evidence to indicate that they ever were seafarers. Ocean 
going craft not only are still unknown to them but the most 
advanced types of craft they possess, the ordinary dugout and the 
dugout with outrigger attachment, were introduced into North 
Australia and the Cape York Peninsula respectively, apparently 
within the past 150 to 200 years. We can trace the 600 mile west- 
ward diffusion of the dugout from Clarence Strait, North Australia, 
to the Prince Eegent Eiver, Western Australia, since 183T, and 
also the recent spread of the triangular raft which preceded the 
dugout along this coast.^ Thus, except for crude rafts or swimming 
logs, there is no evidence to suggest that the aborigines of the 
northwestern costal regions ever were acquainted with watercraft 
until the twentieth century. For the remainder of the western 
and southern coasts of the continent as far east as the mouth of the 
Murray Eiver in South Australia no watercraft of any description 
are reported for ocean use. Nor is any employed on the rivers, 
except crude rafts or swimming logs in a very few localities. 

It seems useless to discuss the point whether the Australians of 
this extensive western and southern coastal region may once have 
possessed watercraft. It is true that much of the western coastal 
country is not particularly inviting to seafarers, yet there are 
numerous regions where a knowledge of watercraft would be such 
an advantage, particularly in view of the forbidding hinterland 
of much of Western Australia, that there can be no logical basis for 
a supposition of watercraft degeneration or extinction in this region. 
The ready acceptance of the dugout canoe along the Kimberley 
coast within the past few years and its rapid assimilation in the 

® All early migrants into the Pacific, the Tasmanians, Australians, 
Pygmies, Melanesians, and Indonesians seem to have confined their atten- 
tions to the more or less contiguously distributed islands few of which 
require more than 50 miles of sea voyaging at present sea level. See 
Davidson, 1937 B. 

* See Davidson, 1935 A, p. 45. 
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local culture indicates the importance which watercraft can haTe 
in this region if known. Indeed the raft and dngout have become 
so thoroughly integrated in certain regions where it is known that 
they were lacking a few years ago that if historical records of 
their recent introduction were not available some^ on the basis of 
their close integration in local culture at the present time^ might 
be inclined to argue for a much greater antiquity. 

Porteus ^ recently has revived the theory of an original landing 
of aborigines on the northwest coast and even specifies the area be- 
tween the 15th and the 20th degrees of latitude as the place of 
entry. His main argument is that if the aborigines first reached 
fertile northeastern Australia they never would have moved into the 
inhospitable central and western regions of the continent. The 
fallacies of such an argument are numerous. In the first place 
we have no right to assume that the desert regions were always as 
inhospitable as they are at present. Indeed^ the circumstantial 
evidence of man^s antiquity in Australia coupled with geological 
and palaeontological considerations suggest that man may have 
occupied what is now desert country at a time when climatic condi- 
tions were much more favorable. Secondly, we cannot admit that 
population had not reached its optimum in the congenial eastern 
area as he claims. It seems not unlikely, generally speaking, that 
the native population in all parts of Australia had reached the 
maximum possible under the Australian system of economy. 
Thirdly, and his point seems to be generally misunderstood, it is 
we, not the aborigines of the desert regions, who regard their habitat 
as unfavorable. The exigencies of life require a smaller population 
spread over a larger territory but this is considered normal by them. 
The inhabitants of the interior do not think in terms of the Queens- 
land coast or of other more favorable regions unknown to them but 
only in terms of conditions among their more or less immediate 
neighbors who occupy at best only a slightly different environment. 
Any people tends to regard as satisfactory a region which furnishes 
sufficient food to provide what to them is an abundance of food in 
good years, a bare sufficiency in poor years. Furthermore, in view 
of the fact that the aboriginal population in northwestern Australia 
seems to have been from 15 to 40 times more dense than in the 

* Porteus, 1931; reiterated 1937. 
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desert interior ® one could employ Poxtens’ maintaiii that 

if Australians arrived on the northwest coast they would have been 
no more likely to move inland than if they had first gone to the 
northeast, but could have absorbed the small percentage of excess 
population now found in the interior deserts or through the pre- 
vailing custom of infanticide could have maintained population at 
the saturation point, as in historic times, thus eliminating any need 
of migration into the interior. Porteus hypothecates the routes of 
ethnic movements not only for the northwest but for the entire 
continent. Since it probably never will be possible to throw light 
on such movements, even though we could determine the approxi- 
mate antiquity and could secure evidence of climatic conditions 
of that early time, his map can be considered worthless. 

The most recent discussion of a northwest coast entry is that of 
Haddon who follows the suggestions of Taylor that in late Pleisto- 
cene times the continental shelf of Australia extended to within 
80 miles of Timor. That the ocean level was lower during the 
glacial periods than at present is generally accepted; however, in 
order to reduce the gap between Australia and Timor to 80 niiles a 
drop of 600 feet in ocean surface must be postulated, whereas 
probably few geologists would be willing to admit that the evidence 
indicates a change in sea level of more than from 200 to 300 feet* 
Bnt long before the ocean surface could have dropped to the 600 
foot level it would have been increasingly easy for man to have 
moved on from island to island until New Guinea was reached. 
New Guinea is now separated from the Cape York Peninsula, 
Australia, by only the 100 miles of Torres Strait, which not only 
is studded with islands but is only 60 feet deep. 

Thus there seem to be no good grounds so far advanced for the 
belief that migrating Australians arrived on the northwest coast 
from the Sunda islands. This leaves as the only plausible avenue 
of migration the New Guinea-Torres Strait-Cape York Peninsula 
route to which the early writers seem to have objected principally 
because Australians had not been identified in New Guinea. How- 


® Radcliffe-Brown, p. 688, estimates that the density of population in 
the Gascoyne area is 1 to 5 square miles. It is probable that in the 
Kimberley there was 1 person to 10 square miles. It seems likely that 
between 160 and 200 square miles are required to provide subsistence for 
one aborigine in the desert areas. 
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ever, Howells recently lias summarized the inf ormation to show that 
mixed Australoids are not only present in Hew Guinea bnt in other 
parts of Melanesia. This finding, combined with the probable 
relatively great antiquity of occupation of Australia, the probable 
relatively recent appearance of sea-going watercraft in the Bast 
Indies and Melanesian areas, and the unlikelihood of any sufficiently 
narrow strait between Australia and Timor within the proper time 
interval to warrant the suspicion that such a strait could have been 
crossed on crude craft, would seem to establish the Cape York route 
of entry as the only plausible one which the early Australians 
could have followed. 

The question whether subsequent peoples came to the north- 
western coastal districts, either by accident or by design, to settle in 
that region or to visit the area, introduce blood or elements of 
culture and then return to their home lands, is quite another 
problem which at the moment admits of no satisfactory conclusion. 
The theory that one or more such movements have occurred has been 
advanced variously by several of the older writers.® But none has 
presented a strong case for his inductions and in most instances 
the arguments given are decidedly weak or fanciful. 

In order to demonstrate that non-Australians have come to 
northwestern Australia we need to find either non-Australian 
skeletal remains or evidence to show definite miscegenation in the 
present population, or localized specific elements of culture which 
can be identified with appearances in some foreign region. As is 
well known, Australian racial features are marked by such general 
homogeneity that any intermixture with other races should be either 
obvious in first or second generations of mixed bloods or demon- 
strable by statistical analysis for later generations, providing the 
miscegenation is more or less general in a given region. Apparently 
no one would insist that there has been a large scale migration of 
non- Australians to these shores but at the most only small groups 
of occasional visitors. Thus it can be rightfully maintained that if 
a very small hypothetical non- Australian group arrived in north- 
western Australia several generations ago they may have been so 
completely absorbed that indications of their presence in the present 
population might not be detectable. Hence it follows that the lack 

® For various theories and discussions see Mathew, 1889, 1893, 1910 ; 
Curr, I, p. 190 ff.; Howitt, 1898, 1904, p. 1 et seq. 
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of definite indications of mixture- •cannot in itself be considered 
•€ictnal proof that/non- Australians have- -never visited tlie northwest. 

, Yario-us claims of the presence, of natives -.showing slight indica- 
tions of Malay features have been advanced^, but as yet they have 
not been substantiated by anthropometric studies. In view of the 
fact that the aborigines in coastal North Australia, wlnwe *\Iiilays 
are known to have visited over a period of several generations, ^liow 
virtually no indications of intermixture, we cannot pass Judginent 
on the validity of such statements for the northwest until detailed 
investigations in this area have been conducted. At the moment 
claims of foreign racial features in this part of the coiirineiit must 
be regarded as still unsupported by tangible evidence, but we have 
no reason to believe that foreign visitors, if they aetually came, had 
any profound effect on Australian racial features. 

Australian culture also is characterized by homogeneity in general, 
although there are various distinguishing traits of local or sectional 
provenience which serve to set off the culture of one part of the 
continent from that in another. The presence of localized traits in 
the southern half of the continent would generally be eonsidere<l 
without hesitation as examples of local origin, for the question of 
foreign introduction along the southern coast would hardly arise. 
Por the northern coast, on the other hand, the possibility of non- 
Australian derivations cannot be ignored; hence we should examine 
those aspects of culture peculiar to the northwest with the view of 
determining whether there is evidence either to demonstrate or to 
suggest their local origin, or to furnish proof for, or to warrant the 
suspicion of, foreign derivation. 

As known at the moment there are only a few culture traits 
which are prominent in the northwest but lacking in, or at least not 
reported as present for, other parts of the continent. These include : 
(1) bark buckets; (2) the angular meander design; (3) wondjina 
paintings; (4) profusely decorated pendants of pearl shell; (5) 
stone artifacts of phallic shape; and (6) stone spearheads manu- 
factured by pressure flaking. 

However, none of these traits is of such a character per se that 
suspicions of a non-Anstralian origin come to mind. If they were 
found localized in some southern district, there undoubtedly would 
be little hesitancy in regarding each of them as an example of 
local invention or of local elaboration from some simpler and more 
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widespread appearance. It is principally because they are confined 
to the northwestern area within about 350 miles of Timor that the 
possibility of foreign derivation warrants consideration. However^ 
it is important to note that on the basis of available information 
we either have definite suggestions that these traits are indigenous 
to the northwest or no evidence which would indicate a derivation 
from some overseas region/ 

Barh huckets. These pail-like containers of paperbark seem to be 
restricted to the Kimberley coast. At present there is no evidence either 
to suggest a point of origin outside of this coastal area or to indicate their 
antiquity in this region. Since they are not reported from the East 
Indies, it seems not unlikely that they are of local origin in the Kimberley 
region. For a more detailed discussion see Davidson, 1937 G. 

Angular memuler design. This designation has been applied to a varying 
series of designs ranging from an interlocking key pattern to ordinary 
zigzags which merge with herring-bone designs, also present in the same 
region. Aside from an occasional application in paint to such objects as 
boabab nuts the angular meander motif is strictly associated with the 
incising of hard surfaces, as hardwood shields and pearl shell, which by 
their nature would be more difficult to engrave with rounded designs. 
Although it is conceivable that a perfected Interlocking key pattern could 
have been introduced into this area and subsequently combined with old 
local designs to produce varying appearances it also seems apparent that 
the more perfected designs could have been developed from old herring-bone 
and zigzag patterns applied in the incising technique. Neither angular 
meanders nor interlocking-key designs have been found, in so far as I am 
aware, in nearby Malaysia. Hence, at the moment, we have no reason to 
suspect a foreign derivation. For details on Australian design motifs see 
Davidson, 1937 A. 

Wondjina pamtings. The Kimberley district is the center of a most 
impressive type of rock painting called by local aborigines wondjina. 
Anthropomorphic in character these paintings consist of a face and bust 
and occasionally of a torso, arms, and legs. The face is characterized by 
wide open eyes and a nose, but the mouth and chin are consistently lacking. 
Surrounding the sides and top of the head is a horseshoe-shaped band from 
which fine radiating lines emanate. The body, when shown, usually is filled 
with vertical solid lines or lines of dashes. 

First noticed in 1838, this type of painting has since been subject to 
endless discussion by various writers who have attempted to demonstrate 
the derivation as Sumatran, as Malayan-Sumatran, as belonging to ^‘Ked 
Sea Merchants,^' as Chaldaeo-Phoenician, as representative of Siva 
(Mahadeva) of the Hindus. In some instances such theories are based 
upon the various interpretations of a few marks, assumed to be alphabetic 
characters, associated with a single painting, seen in 1838, of which we 
have no photograph but merely a sketch. The band and radiating lines 
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In addition there are no traits of more extensive appearance on 
the continent, such as the various initiation ceremonies, types of 
social organization^ weapons or other utilitarian objects^ the distri- 
butions of which or the known directions of diffusion of which 
suggest in any way that they were introduced along the nortli- 

surrouBding tlie head have been regarded as halos; the lines oa the body 
were assumed to represent clothing. 

Recent ethnological investigations, however, have shown that these 
paintings are thoroughly integrated in aboriginal culture. Each year the 
paintings are retouched during important religious ceremonies associated 
with food increase rites and the return of the wet season. The ** halos 
are identified as head-bands portrayed in a flat and circumscribiBg position 
because of the lack of knowledge of the principal of perspective. The 
radiating lines portray the hair. The marks and lines on the body 
represent falling rain or the chest. Stylistically these paintings are 
similar to appearances found throughout the continent and characterized 
by (1) lack of mouth and chin, (2) hair shown by lines radiating from 
the scalp, and (3) lines on the body to show body decorations. Hence we 
have no reason to regard the wondjina appearances as anything other than 
the local elaboration of a style of portrayal with widespread distribution 
on the continent. 

Of quite a different character are some paintings along the Prince Regent 
River, Kimberley district, sketched and painted but not photographed by 
Bradshaw. These portrayals show considerable divergences from the usual 
run of Australian rock paintings but since the European character of 
Bradshaw’s reproductions may be the result of distortions of the originals 
we should not give further consideration to these paintings until photo- 
graphs are available. Eor illustrations and a more detailed discussion of 
the wondjina paintings and those by Bradshaw, see Davidson, 1936 A. 

Profusely decorated pendants of pearl shell. Typical of the Kimberley 
coast are pendants of pearl shell elaborately decorated with incised de- 
signs, the furrows of which are rubbed with red or black pigment to give 
a vivid contrast to the natural luster of the shell. There seems to be 
no reason for regarding this appearance as other than indigenous. Un- 
decorated pearl shell ornaments are found variously in northern Australia, 
hence the Kimberley specimens differ principally in that they are profusely 
decorated. The designs employed are widespread in the Kimberley area, 
inland as well as coastal, and are associated with various other objects. 
Since pearl shells are particularly abundant in the Broome region, one of 
the famous commercial pearl shell centers of the world, it should not be 
considered surprising that local aborigines evinced an interest in this 
beautiful material and applied local designs to it. Any theory that 
foreigners introduced the appreciation of the obviously striking qualities 
of this material cannot be given credence without tangible supporting 
evidence. Eor further discussion and illustrations see Davidson, 1937 A. 

Stone artifacts of phallic shape. In the northwestern area in general 
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western coast. Of those which seem to be of non- Australian origin, 
the Cape York Peninsula is consistently indicated as the point of 
entry. Those which apparently are of Australian origin seem to 
be still lacking in several coastal districts in the northwestern 

several stone artifacts of pliallie shape have been collected. Mjoherg, p. 
86 f., describes three specimens. Other examples are in the Western 
Anstralian Mnsemn. Characterized by a completely polished surface, 
these nicely made objects stand forth in decided contrast to the partially 
polished stone axes of this region, the only major class of stone artifacts 
to which the polishing technique is locally applied. At first glance the 
superior quality of workmanship shown in the phallic stones and the 
fact that they seem to be restricted to the Northwest might induce one to 
suspect a non-Australian character. However, when the various available 
facts are taken into consideration it seems quite clear that these objects 
represent an indigenous development in the Elmberley area. First, their 
manufactui'e is reported for the Upper Levarynga district, although this 
fact does not prove that they are indigenous in concept. However, most 
examples are characterized by subincision which in its most extreme 
application is performed by slitting the penis from the meatus to the 
scrotum to lay open the urethra. This operation is a widespread initiatory 
rite in Australia but is lacking in the East Indies. From a technical point 
of view it should be noted that since partially ground stone axes in the 
Kimberley appear to be the results of a relatively recent diffusion from 
North Australia, it would seem that the phallomorphs may represent a 
very recent local elaboration in stone working, the antiquity of which 
cannot be greater than that of the introduction of the polishing technique. 
Thus, although satisfactory information is not available there are sug- 
gestions that these objects may have been developed even within historic 
times, in which case the question of foreign derivation would not arise. 
It is not known whether they occur archaeologically. However if it could 
be shown that specimens from stratigraphieally lower deposits lacked 
subincision or preceded partially ground stone axes the question of non- 
Australian origin would need to be reconsidered. 

Btone spearheads manufactured hy pressure flaking. Also confined to 
the Kimberley area is the manufacture of stone spearheads by a pressure 
flaking technique, although as the result of trade the distribution of use of 
these spearheads is much more extensive. Since the archaeology of this 
region is unknown, we can say nothing about the antiquity of this class 
of object or the possibility that the pressure flaking technique was 
previously associated with some other type of artifact such as adze points. 
On the basis of present evidence the Kimberley type spearhead seems to 
be manufactured only by inland tribes who barter their product to sur- 
rounding areas. The development appears to be quite recent and unless 
subsequent archaeological investigation demonstrates older appearanees 
in the coastal country, we will have no alternative to considering the 
industry as of local origin. For details see Davidson 1934, 1935 B. 
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regions and to baYe diffused ' from mterior areas to those coastal 
iooalities in 'which they are found,® 

At,, the present time ..the only speci.fic. evidence wliidi indicates 
contact between the^ natives of the northwestern coastal districts 
and non- Australian visitors consists of three examples of highly and 
completely polished chisels which have been eolleeted in three widely 
separated localities in Western Australia (Malcolm, Warrawoona, 
and Yandil Station),® Beautifully executed in gabbro and green- 
stone, these three odd specimens, which differ considerably in size 
and shape, do not conform even remotely with any type of artifact 
now known from any other part of the continent. Equally strange 
is their appearance in regions where partially ground stone axes 
seem to he lacking or to be of very recent introduction. The nearest 
class of objects with which the specimens can be compared, although 
there are numerous differences in details, are the stone axes de- 
scribed by Heine-Geldern for the East Indies and southeastern Asia, 

It is important to note that at the moment we know of only 
these three specimens from widely separated localities. We have 
no definite evidence to show that any of the three was made in the 
locality where found or indeed that the specimens are even Austral- 
ian in manufacture. We have no information to suggest whether 
these artifacts are employed by the aborigines and integrated in 
local culture or are merely /^ curios which came to the areas where 
found as the result of barter with other tribes. If these specimens 
represent classes of objects made and used by Australian tribes, it 
is very strange, indeed, that other specimens have not come to light. 

For the moment, therefore, it seems desirable to regard these 
three specimens as apparently of non- Australian origin and to con- 
sider the East Indies as a likely place of manufacture. Such a 
derivation, however, by no means permits us to assume that they 
came to Australia in prehistoric times. With modern vessels con- 
stantly plying between the northern ports of Western Australia and 
the Orient it is possible that these objects were secured as curios 
in the East Indies and traded to the aborigines by sailors in recent 
years and that they eventually were passed on from tribe to tribe 

® For discussions on the diffusions of various Australian traits see the 
papers by the author on special subjects, as listed in the Bibliography 
to this paper. 

® For illustrations, see Davidson, 1935 B, 1938. 
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until tliey reached the localities in which they were collected. On 
the other hand it would also be plausible to suspect that they may 
have found their way to Western Australia by similar agencies in 
prehistoric times if it could be shown that Malays or others actually 
came to the area between ISTorthwest Gape and Broome in that 
period. It is to be hoped archaeological investigation will throw 
some light on this interesting problem. 

Taking all facts and factors into consideration it must be recog- 
nized that we have as yet no specific reason to demonstrate that 
non-Australians have ever settled in the northwestern portions of 
Australia or exerted any noticeable cultural influence upon the 
aborigines of this region. At the same time we cannot deny that 
there may have been occasional visitors^ especially within the past 
few centuries, although that is still sheer conjecture. Our data 
certainly are most emphatic in denying that any major aspect of 
culture came to the continent in this region, and at the moment we 
have found no reason to believe that even minor culture traits 
of local provenience in the northwest are to be attributed to foreign 
visitors. In all instances we have noted that an indigenous origin 
is either definitely suggested or indicated as more plausible than 
a foreign derivation on the basis of the facts at hand. The only 
tangible suggestions of non-Australian derivations in culture are 
the three odd stone chisels. If it could be determined that they 
were made in Australia and are representative of a great class of 
objects, the question of foreign influences in industry would be of 
prime interest. At the moment they cannot be ascribed to any 
intensive foreign influence in culture, but at most can be attributed 
to chance foreign contacts, historic or prehistoric as the case may be* 

The Malays in 'Nouth. Austealia 

By way of contrast to the situation in Western Australia where, 
as we have seen, there is no satisfactory evidence of foreign 
influences, let us turn to North Australia, formerly known as the 
Northern Territory, where Malays are known to have visited. When 
Sir Matthew Flinders, the first European to explore the coasts of 
this region, arrived in 1802, he found Malays from Timor Laut or 
their camp sites in what are now the Wellesley Islands, Pellew 
Islands, Arnhem Land and the English Company Islands.^^ Moti- 


W Flinders, II, p, 172 et seq. 
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vated by the desire, to- secure local -products such as trepang, sandal 
wood;,, and pearl shelly which were traded westward to reach 
eventually the Chinese market, these sailors and entrepreneurs earac 
to Horth Australia annually, remained for several montlis, and then 
returned to their homes. 

The influences of these Malay traders upon the aborigines of 
northeastern ITorth Australia have been well described by Warner. 
Coming as annual traders they did not establish any permanent 
settlements and apparently never brought their own w’omen. 
Although such a situation would ordinarily imply that the visitors 
would seek temporary alliances with native women, these seem to 
have been very seldom the case. Not only are the tribes in this 
area extremely pugnacious in questions regarding their women, 
but it seems that the Malays themselves recognized that amicable 
and profitable business relations with the aborigines w^ere impossible 
if the hostility of the latter was aroused. In spite of the fact that 
some miscegenation took place, it is interesting and important to 
note that out of several hundreds of Murngin natives Warner in 
1929 found only two individuals who showed any definite trac-es of 
Malay 'ancestry. For Groote Bylandt on the other hand Tindale 
found evidence of Malay paternity somewhat more pronounced. 

Malay influences in aboriginal culture for the most part seem to 
have been extremely weak. Many of their introductions w^ere trade 
goods which, since they could not be produced locally, were at best 
of temporary character. Such goods include molasses, tobacco 
(although natives, at least in recent times, are acquainted with 
various wild native tobaccos), cloth for sarongs and belts. Of some- 
what more lasting value were knives and tomahawks. 

There are a few traits, however, which have become integrated in 
Murngin culture. These include the dugout canoe (with mast and 
pandanus sail), the Malay type of pipe, cutting of the beard in 
Van Dyke fashion and an appreciation of metals (nails for fish- 
hooks, etc). The pods of the Malay tamarind trees which grow 
wild around old Malay camps now furnish the aborigines an addi- 
tional source of food. 

In social culture Malay influences are even less marked but 
nevertheless are discernible. Many, but by no means all, males in 
the coastal tribes speak a pidgin Malay ; many personal and place 
names are of Malay origin; the aborigines now perform a mast- 
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raising ceremony similar to part of the Malay ceremony of the same 
type; a mourning ceremony is of Malay derivation; and there are 
varions additional fragmentary traits such as folk tales and the like. 

This summary of Malay influences in northeastern Arnhem Land 
is instructive in several respects. This region is known to have 
been visited by Malays annually for about a century. The relations 
between the Malays and the aborigines seem to have been fairly 
amicable. Yet the cultural influences of the former on the whole 
are quite negligible and are confined entirely to the coastal tribes. 
At the same time we must recognize that there is no confusion in 
differentiating the Malay elements from the aborginal. Both can be 
clearly ascertained. 

Although the Malays undoubtedly explored along the northern 
coasts in search of natural resources suited to their trading interests, 
it appears that they found no area which compared favorably with 
northeastern Arnhem Land and Groote Eylandt. At least we have 
no data at present to show that they returned annually, or at any 
time in large numbers, to other parts of the northern coasts. How 
far east and west of Arnhem Land they explored or occasionally 
visited cannot be stated, but it appears that the farther from 
Arnhem Land, either east or west, the less are the indications of 
their former presence. For instance, it is known that they visited 
Melville and Bathurst Islands but their influences there were few. 
Their relations with the natives of these islands apparently were 
never friendly, which fact may partly account for the lack of 
prominent influences in this area ; nevertheless, it is possible if not 
probable that these islands were not far from the western geo- 
graphical limits of the Australian coast as known to the Malays 
who came to Arnhem Land. Although the inhabitants of Melville 
and Bathurst Islands were acquainted with tomahawks when the 
Europeans arrived, it is important to note that even in recent 
years the dugout canoe has not succeeded in replacing the aboriginal 
bark canoe at Melville Island, whereas on Bathurst Island dugouts 
were extremely uncommon as late as 1911,^^ Since dugouts in 1837 
were not known west of Clarence Strait, which separates these 
islands from the mainland, but since that time have diffused 600 
miles westward as the result of aboriginal and not Malay activities, 
it may be that the use of dugouts on Melville Island is as much if 


^^King, I, pp. Ill, 121. 


Basedow, pp. 303-305. 
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not more the result of recent influences from the aborigines of the 
mainland than the' result of. Malay contacts. In other words it 
seems.'clear'that'certa'in elements of Malay culture which have 
'become integrated' in aboriginal culture in Arnhem Land seem to 
have, spread to many localities which Malays are not known to have 
visited^ as well as to various places where Malay visits were infre- 
quent or of minor significance. 

: It cannot be ' doubted that some Malays may have Journeyed 
westward' perhaps: as far as Cambridge Gulf , but we have no evidence 
to show that they went farther. Certainly it would seem that tliey 
did not reach the western Kimberley coast, for in view of their 
great interest in pearl shell we -would expect to find them in even 
greater numbers there than in Arnhem Land if they had ever 
chanced to reach the former locality. 

That Arnheim Land was the general center of ]^Ialay activities 
in North Australia, rather than Just one of several regions of 
temporary occupation, seems also indicated by the natural factors 
which governed their voyages. The northwest moiisoon in the 
Timor Laut region blows directly to Arnhem Land and according 
to statements given to Minders it was this wind which in driving 
one of their prows across the Arafuru Sea had led to the discovery 
of North Australia. Apparently they followed the same route each 
year and voyaged east and west along the coast from an Arnhem 
Land base. 

The beginning of the Malay excursions to North Australia, 
according to one of the chiefs, Pobassoo by name^, met by Minders, 
was about 1780. This informant, who commanded six prows, had 
made six or seven voyages to Australia and claimed to have been one 
of the first to come. How truthful his statement may be we have 
no satisfactory means of determining. That Malays may have been 
acquainted with northern Australia in earlier times would not be 
surprising since they were able navigators in the East Indies. At 
the same time it must be recognized that the islands with which 
they were acquainted in home waters are quite close together, that 
they seldom were required to cover distances out of sight of land 
equal to that from Timor Laut to Arnhem Land, and that such 
distances represented short cuts between islands well known to them, 
which they probably had formerly visited by more circuitous but 
safer coastwise voyaging. We have no evidence to indicate that 
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the Malays sailed Tery far eastward along the southern coast of New 
Guinea which was within easy reach frona Timor Laut; hence it 
seems not incredible that the Malays may not have known of any 
lands southeast of Timor Laut until relatively recent times. Per- 
haps Pobassoo was in error in attributing the Malay discovery 
of Arnhem Land to about 1780. On the other hand we have no 
reason to believe that the development of Malay trade and influences 
in North Australia requires the allowance of a greater time period. 
Certainly at the moment we have no evidence which would lead us 
to assume that the Malays had any interest in, or that they even 
knew of, Australia many generations before Flinders^ time. Nor 
have we any satisfactory proof as yet to demonstrate that any other 
non-Australian people visited North Australia in pre-European 
times. If such visits took place, the evidence for them either has 
not been presented or is insufficient for this conclusion. 

Of particular interest in this respect is a small Chinese jade 
statue found in Darwin, North Australia, in 1879, during excava- 
tion for a road (Pig. 1). Eeported as coming from a depth of about 
four feet in the roots of a large banyan tree it would seem at first 
glance that it could not have been lost by Chinese laborers who had 
been brought to the region in 1874. On the other hand since the 
excavators apparently had no training or experience in archaeology 
they probably would have been unable to recognize a cache if for 
some unknown reason the object had been secreted in the soil beneath 
the tree at some time between 1874 and 1879. The likelihood that 
the object may have been cached seems enhanced by the fact that 
no other artifacts were found with it, nor were any evidences of 
occupational debris reported. 

The statue itself throws no light on the question of its presence 
in North Australia or of its antiquity there. In so far as it is 
possible to draw conclusions solely from examining a photograph, 
the discernible features suggest that it belongs to either the late 
T^ng or early Sung dynasty,^^ that is at the earliest late in the 
9th century or at the latest early in the 11th century of the Chris- 
tian era. 

Worsnop, p. 13. 

An opinion kindly given by Mr. H. H. F. Jayne. Examination of the 
specimen probably would permit a more accurate determination of the 
period of manufacture. 
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, How itTeached Australia is the problem. There seem to be only 
three reasonable . hypotheses ; that it was brought either by (1) 
sailors of xmknown but non-Malay nationality, (2) Malays who 
wisited Horth Australia during the eighteenth and ninteeiith cen- 
turies (or earlier), or (3) the Chinese laborers who arrived in 
Darwin in 1874, 

At the present time there is no eTidenee to indicate that Chinese 
or other non-Malay sailors ever reached Horth Australia in pre- 
historic times. Indeed it has not been established that the Chinese 
had any direct knowledge of Timor until recent centuries, although 
they probably knew of it by name in the 13th century and possibly 
in the 12th century. Before this period, it appears that Chinese 
junks seldom sailed east of Java, Borneo, and the Philippine 
Islands, and for later times it seems not unlikely that visits to siieli 
distant islands as Timor were never more than easual.^^ For 


am indebted to Dr. H. Y. Feng for information from old Oiiiiese 
sources on tMs point. It is interesting to note that the Chinese apparently 
knew of Java early in the middle of the 3rd century, ad., under the name of 
although the earliest authentic account of the island seems to he 
that of Fahsien (5th century) who used the Sanskrit name of 
{Yavadmpa). 8hd-po siiso was employed for Java in 433 and 435 A. D. 
when Javanese visited the Chinese court. There is no information to sug- 
gest that the Chinese were directly acquainted with the islands east of 
Java at this time. In the Lin-wai-tai-fa (answers to queries about Canton 
and the countries beyond, by Chou Chii-fu, 11th century) is mention of a 
kingdom of women east of Java where the ocean flows downward and, 
still further to the East, of the island of Wei-lil, the end of the habitable 
world. The remarks about these localities are fanciful and suggest that 
the Chinese secured their information by hearsay. The account relates 
of savage cannibal robbers known as Ma-lo-nu southeast of Java. The 
earliest mention of Borneo, Po-m (probably North Borneo), seems to be in 
the 9th century hook of Man-shu, Book of Barbarians, by Fang-cho, 
although direct or indirect Chinese influences undoubtedly had reached this 
island long before this time. 

A suggestion that the Chinese may have known of Timor during the 
12th century is found in Ohu-fan-cJiHh (Accounts of various foreign peoples, 
by Chao Ju-kua) in the mention of Ti-mon. The identification is not quite 
certain, for Ti-mon is said to be near P^o-ni (Borneo). However, Timor 
was definitely known during the Ming period (1368-1628) by the names of 
GM-'inon and Ki-li-ii-mon and was considered as a dependency of Java. 
There seem to be no satisfactory data to indicate that Chinese junks visited 
Timor during the 12th and 13th centuries and no direct evidence to suggest 
that any direct contacts in the immediately succeeding centuries were ever 
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instance, e¥en in Minders^ time (1802-1803), as already noted, the 
Chinese seem seldom to have sailed east of Macassar where the 
Malay traders met them. However, even though they occasionally 
may have visited Timor there is no reason at present for suspecting 
that they ventured further east. Thus it would seem unlikely that 
they could have brought the statue to North Australia in pre- 
European times. 

That the Malays may have been responsible for the appearance 
of the statue in North Australia can be admitted as a possibility 
although there is no satisfactory supporting evidence and certain 
considerations oppose this hypothesis. In the first place they ap- 
parently did not frequent the Darwin region, although they prob- 
ably visited there at various times. In Arnhem Land where the 
Malay camps were concentrated no Chinese objects of any descrip- 
tion have been found. Certainly the odds are very great against 
the probability that the one object of Chinese derivation which has 
come to light would have been lost or buried only at a place infre- 
quently visited. However, if we could assume that the Malays are 
responsible for the appearance of the statue in North Australia, 
the available evidence would suggest that they brought it in a rela- 
tively recent period. As already pointed out there seem to have 
been few direct contacts between Timor and China until relatively 
recent centuries. If we should think that the statue has been traded 
from group to group in the East Indies, it would seem necessary 
to allow at least a few centuries for it to reach Timor or other nearby 
islands. Thus it probably could not have reached Timor by such 
indirect agencies at the very earliest before the 14th or 15th cen- 
turies. This likelihood, coupled with the apparently relatively 
recent voyages of Malays to North Australia, would seem to indicate 
that the date of arrival in North Australia was probably quite late. 

The possibility that the modern Chinese in Darwin are responsible 
for the statue must not be underestimated. Whether nineteenth 
century migrating Chinese laborers would be likely to possess a 
statue seven or more centuries old cannot be profitably discussed. 
Surely the possession of an old Chinese statue by modern Chinese 


more than casual. F. Hirth and W. S. E.ockMIl, wFo translated Ghu-fan- 
chHK (12t]i century), St. Petersburg, 1911, p- 157, believe Bi-lung refers 
to Serang and Ceram but this opinion bias not yet been substantiated by 
other evidence. 
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seems more likely than the 'possession of snch an object by natives 
■of 'Timor'': or' some other ' distant region. ■The' very fact that the 
atatiie'came to light. in a settleni'ent already containing several 
hiindred Chinese nndotibtedly may impress many individuals as 
hardly a coincidence.'' 'However, if it conld be shown that Chinese 
objects of a kindred type or of similar antiquity are not infrequently 
found in the eastern islands of the East Indies, the possibility that 
the Malays brought the statue to the Darwin area would be con- 
siderably increased. But even so, such a possibility would not neces- 
sarily indicate that it has reposed in Australian soil since much 
before the arrival of European explorers in this region. 

CoKcniJSioNs 

On the basis of evidence available at the present time the question 
of foreign influences on the northwestern coast of Australia can be 
summarized as follows : 

1. The theory that the Australians originally came to Australia 
via the northwestern coast not only cannot be supported by any 
direct or indirect evidence but all considerations vigorously oppose 
such a possibility, 

2. There is no satisfactory evidence to indicate that any major 
trait in Australian culture was introduced via the northwestern 
coast. 

3. There is no evidence to demonstrate that any minor culture 
trait localized in the northwest is of non- Australian derivation, nor 
have any reasons been presented to warrant the supposition that the 
character of any local trait necessarily suggests a foreign origin, 
although it is to be admitted that conclusive proof of the indigenous 
origin of certain traits has not been clearly established. 

4. There are no data to indicate that Malays or any other peoples 
to the west regularly visited any part of Australia much before 
the end of the 18th century. If Australia was visited by them in 
earlier times we are led to believe that such visits apparently were 
quite casual and infrequent. At least we have no evidence to 
indicate any perceptible foreign influence on Australian race or 
culture prior to the latter half of the 18th century. 

5. The only satisfactory evidence of foreign visitors to the north- 
west coast are three stone chisels which presumably come from the 
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East Indies but we haYe no facts at hand which establish a likely 
date of introduction and at the moment it seems no more likely 
that they came in prehistoric times than within the last century, 

6. The only satisfactory explanations for the presence of the 
small Chinese Jade statue found archaeologically in Darwin in 1879 
are that it was brought by Chinese migrants in 1874 and buried by 
them;, or that it came in the custody of Malays who had secured it 

by trade and who buried it or lost it on some visit in relatively 

recent times. 
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“LUKE” AND PAUL 

MoBTOisr S. Enslin 
Ceozeb Theological Seminary 

That the authoe of Lnke — Acts had no knowledge of the 
Pauline epistles is assumed today as axiomatic by most New Testa- 
ment critics. Modern introductions either ignore the matter or 
dismiss it with a sentence. To question the truth of the axiom is 
to risk the charge of belonging to the lunatic fringe of criticism. 
The Tiibingen school took the dependence of Acts upon the Pauline 
letters for granted, in Sabatier^s happy phrase, as une sorte de 
these qiii n^a pas besoin de demonstration.^^ Zeller assumed it 
without argument. Overbrook cited Acts 9: 19-30; 15: 1-33; 18 : 
24-28 as sufficient evidence. Jacobsen^ sought at some length to 
prove that the first twelve chapters of Acts were built up from 
I Corinthians and Galatians ; H. Schulze ^ argued that Pauks speech 
at Miletus was verbally dependent upon Pauks letters, particularly 
I Thessalonians. W. Soltau ^ examined all the speeches of Acts 
and concluded that the speech at Ephesus (Miletus) depended upon 
I Tiles. 2-4; that at Athens upon Eom. 1 : 11, 14; and that the so- 
called Apostolic Decrees were based on or reflected I Cor. 6 and 
8-10. Weizsacker had earlier devoted several pages to the conten- 
tion ^‘^that the narrative (in Acts 15) is in the main taken from 
the letter to the Galatians is supported by the circumstance, that the 
picture given by it is distinct in all those features which it has in 
common with the letter, but that wherever it goes beyond its author- 
ity, it is either confined to generalities, or seeks to make the common 
element clear in the style of an expositor.” ^ 

In the reaction to the Tubingen reconstruction of early Christi- 
anity the pendulum swung to an equal extreme. Among other 
discredited views was this, that the author of Acts had used the 
epistles. Apparently it was not felt that it was necessary to argue 
the point. To be sure, Sabatier wrote a twenty-five page article,® 

Die Quellen der Apostelgeschichte 1885. 

^ Theol. Btudien und Kritiken 73 (1900), pp. 110-125. 

^ Zeitschr. fUr neut. Wise. (1903), pp. 128-154. 

* The Apostolic Age (Engl. Transl.), voL I, pp. 209 jff. 

^ Bihliotheque de Vicole des hautes Vol. I, 1889, pp. 205-229. 
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‘^^Uautenr dn livre des Actes des Apdtres a-t-il coBHii et iitilis^ 
dans son recit les epitres de Saint Paul?/^ in wliicli lie readied a 
negative conclusion. Although Zahn considered it self-evident^, 
but at first thought strange, . . . that Luke did not use as sources 
the letters of Paul/^ ® he did consider a few alleged cases of simi- 
larity, but registered a vigorous disclaimer that Luke liad made 
any use whatsoever of any of the epistles. Thus without any real 
examination of the evidence the denial of use has become as finiily 
established an axiom as the contrary was for the Tiibingen scholars. 

The reason for this is not so much that Luke omits much 
material which modern writers assume he would have used had be 
known it, but that he not infrequently contradicts what is said or 
implied in the letters. For the Tubingen scholars this constituted 
no problem. Acts was more or less a romance, that is, in more 
scholarly words, history with a purpose.^^ In the swing against 
Tubingen this was intolerable. It seemed far better, even to those 
who thought that Luke was Luke, to let him be ignorant of what 
Paul had said and done than to admit that he had made any 
deliberate alterations. But the results of synoptic criticism have 
made all too clear that Luke was perfectly ready to modify and 
transform his sources. This has often been obscured. Luke/' it 
is said, was an editor. His variations from Mark were clue to his 
preference at those points for parallel narratives. Thus below his 
Passion narrative was a non-Markan account. A Perean source 
which carefully kept Jesus out of Perea, a Proto-Luke, an L " — 
all of these were painstakingly reconstructed. It is always risky to 
venture a prophecy. Hone the less, I am inclined to hazard the 
guess that there will be less and less emphasis in this direction in 
the future. Eather, I believe, Luke will be seen — ^and the same is 
true of both Matthew and Mark — as an author, who, while utilizing 
sources, stood in no awe of them hut felt perfectly free to modify 
and change them as seemed to him wise. The setting of the resur- 
rection experience in Jerusalem instead of in Galilee will be recog- 
nized as due to the demands of the narrative he was writing, not to 
a special source or tradition for which he forsook Mark. The 
combination of the story of the anointing of Jesus with the story 
of Jesus at the house of Simon the Pharisee may safely be ascribed 


^Introduction to the Wew Testament (Engl. Transl,), vol. Ill, p. 118. 
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to Luke^s own freedom in rewriting Mark without recourse to a 
hypothetical other source. 

If, as seems to me demonstrable, Luke has not scrupled to rewrite 
Mark and Matthew — I must confess to feeling that Q is simply 
awaiting decent burial— I fail to see any compelling reason to doubt 
his readiness to alter and transform material from the Pauline 
letters if it suited his purpose to do it, especially if he felt that 
by so doing he would free Paul from some unmerited disfavor. 
Not should it be neglected that some of the points of clash between 
the accounts in Acts and the statements of Paul are not of a kind 
to strike the casual reader. They are real, but they are apparent 
only after close and critical study. There would seem little reason 
to assume such an attitude of mind for Luke despite the fact that 
many have conjured him in the role of a modern candidate for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy because of his famous preface. 

Once freed of the presupposition that since Luke could not 
have altered anything that Paul wrote, he therefore could not have 
known the letters at all, one must be struck by one patent difficulty. 
Obviously he was a Pauline enthusiast. Not only did he devote the 
latter half of Acts to PauFs adventures, but he clearly portrays him 
as the one who beyond all others was responsible for the establish- 
ment of Christianity as a religion for gentiles. Yet we are asked to 
believe that such a man was either totally unaware that this hero 
of his had ever written letters — ^where could he have lived ? — or that 
it never occurred to him that it would be of any value to make any 
use of them. Yet he assures us that his writing was not unpre- 
meditated and that he had used such information as was available. 
Zahn feels the force of this and seeks to meet it. His failure to use 
the letters proves his close acquaintance with Paul. He had been 
with Paul so long that he found it unnecessary to use them. The 
trouble with this argument is that the evidence is against it. Noth- 
ing in the so-called external tradition appears to be either 
external or tradition, but simply a series of deductions from the 
book itself. And the evidence of this long and intimate personal 
acquaintance with Paul which Zahn postulates I fail utterly to 
detect. Sabatier can explain Luke’s failure to use the letters— he 
does recognize that Luke could have learned from them had he 
used them ! — as due to the fact that he lived so near to the Apostolic 
Age that Paul was still simply the missionary and traveller. But 
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is, that the mipression which 'one gets from Acts? Fiirfhermore^ 
the recent attempts to gire an early date for Liike-Aets and thus to 
place its composition shortly ' after PanFs death, if not iictiially 
during his lifetime, appear to me to have failed utterly, and that 
any date before the. end of the century is most hazardous. Anil by 
that time .Paul was known — ^for better or for worse— and his letters 
were coming to be read in the church services, not only in those 
communities to which he had written them, hut more generally. 
How could ‘^^ Luke^^ be ignorant of them? Why did he ignore 
them? He may not have had copies of them, may not have had 
them open on his desk as he wrote, hut that he had heard them, some 
at least, read in church services, and knew at least imperfectly their 
content appears to me inescapable. 

It would appear to me high time that a new and completely fresh 
examination of this whole question be made. It may well be that 
the final result will but confirm the present popular notion, although 
personally I seriously doubt it. In this paper I would merely 
indicate a few of the points that would appear to merit consideration 
in such a study. 

1. Is it simply coincidence that the missionary journeys of Paul 
as sketched in Acts carry him to precisely those communities to 
which we have Pauline letters? To be sure, we have no letters to 
Athens; yet it would have been unthinkable to the author of Acts 
that Paul could have neglected so important a city, especially when 
it lay on route from Berea to Corinth. Furthermore, the clear 
reference to his sojourn in that city — Wherefore when we could 
no longer forbear, we thought it good to be left behind at Athens 
alone (I Thes. 3: 1) — ^may well have provided the setting for 
the story of what Paul accomplished in that city. Occasional 
attempts have been made to account for PauPs disparagement of 
human wisdom in the early chapters of I Corinthians as the reflec- 
tion of his unsuccessful attempt in Athens; he had failed in Ms 
philosophy examination. Henceforth he would never try that again. 
But Paul did not write I Corinthians for several years after that 
experience. Was it still rankling in his heart? On the other hand, 
if Luke ’’ was familiar with I Corinthians, this obvious emphasis 
upon the superiority of the foolishness of God to the wisdom 
of men might well have provided him with the basis for his story 
of PauFs visit and speech in the city of the philosophers. 
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If it is objected tliat Luke ''' gives an account of PauFs visit to 
Cyprus, but with no letter to C^^prus to provide the hint, a satisfac- 
tory answer may yet be found. Eduard Schwartz in his penetrating 
essay, Zur Chronologie des Paulus/'’^ has stressed a point that 
seems to me unanswerable. If the visits to Jerusalem in Acts 11 : 
27-30 (ef. 12 : 25) and 15 : 1-35 are but one, the two Journeys which 
follow these visits and in which Paul and Barnabas start (or plan 
to start) together are also one. That Paul and Barnabas quarreled 
in Antioch is certain ; ^ that this was but temporary has generally 
been assumed. But, of course, it is sheer assumption. It appears 
to me by no means impossible that this quarrel was the real source 
for the Acts story, and that on the basis of this incident and of his 
knowledge that Barnabas and Mark had travelled in Cyprus ® while 
Paul and Silas had travelled through Asia Minor into Europe he 
revamped the story into two Journeys, on the first of which Paul and 
Barnabas Journey together in C}q)rus and later in Asia Minor, at 
the outset of the second quarrel over John Mark and part. Further- 
more, this reconstruction by ^“^ Luke^^ would have a definite value 
for his account. He would thus have chronicled a missionary 
Journey by Paul before the latter in Jerusalem tells '^what signs 
and wonders God had wrought among the gentiles through 
[him],'^ in keeping with Gal. 2: 2 — ''and I laid before them the 
gospel which I preach among the gentiles.’^ 

In his rapid review of the events following his conversion Paul 
remarks that after his brief visit in Jerusalem he went "into the 
regions of Syria and Cilicia.^^ That these years were spent in 
zealous preaching for the new cause is clearly implied by the follow- 
ing verses. Unfortunately, the details of the story are not known. 
This fact is of the utmost importance, for the accounts in Acts also 
passes by this time in the regions of Syria and Ciliiea in silence : 
" And when the brethren [sc, in Jerusalem] knew it, they brought 
him down to Csesarea, and sent him forth to Tarsus (9:30), . . . 
" And Barnabas went forth to Tarsus to seek for Saul, and when 
he had found him, he brought him unto Antioch (11: 25, 26). 
Is it not curious that the author of Acts passes by in silence this 

N achrichten von der honigl, Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften m Got- 
tingen (Phil.-liistorische IClasse), 1907, pp. 269-287. 

«Gal. 2: 13. Acts 15: 12 r ef. 15: 4. 

® Of. Acts 4: 36. Gal. 1: 21. 
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one. period of PauFs ministry — ^and a long period too— for wliicli 
he could get no inf ormation from the letters and summarizes it with 
a word which sounds surprisingly like a paraphrase of the similar 
.word in. Galatians ? Furthermore;, it is to he obseiwed that. .Paul 
refers in this passage to haying been unknown by face unto the 
churches of Judaea which were in ChrisV^ Did this fonclnc^ss of 
PauFs for the phrase ^^in Christ lead the author of Acts to stress 
the fact that during his sojourn in Jerusalem Paul had disputed 
with the Hellenists,” that is, with gentiles ? 

2. There is no more perplexing verse in the whole gospel 
tradition than Luke 24: 34 — ^‘^The Lord is risen indeed, and liatli 
appeared to Simon.” Why is this signal event referred to so 
incidentally? Why is no. story told of how this appearance took 
place ? The perplexity of early Christians is still revealed by the 
uncertainity of the text. Some Mss. tell the story as verse 12. 
This, however, is clearly an interpolation from John 20: 3ff. and 
not a part of the Lukan text. Another attempt was to identify this 
appearance with that to the two travelling to Emmaiis by making 
the word, saying,” their salutation to those in Jerusalem. This 
solution too is highly improbable. Why does Luke tantalize us in 
this fashion ? That he deliberately refrains from telling the story 
known to him appears most unlikely. On the other hand, that a 
tradition should have come down in so bare a form is also im- 
probable. Does not the famous catalogue of resurrection appear- 
ances in I Cor. 15 provide a reasonable explanation? The first 
appearance according to Paul was to Cephas, that is, to Peter. Lake 
suggested, as a counsel of despair,” that the words ^“^and hath 
appeared to Simon” might be regarded as later additions to the 
text of Luke under the influence of I Cor. 15: 5.^® The difiiculty 
is twofold: There is no textual warrant (save the variants 
Xiyovr€<s — keyovras) for excising the verse. If this were an interpo- 
lation would not Peter ” or Cephas ” have been more natural than 


i^Aets 9. 30 f. 

^«GaL 1: 22-24. 

Acts 9 : 29. For this use of the perplexing term Hellenist ’’ see 
Cadbury^s note in The Beginnings of Christianity, V, pp. 59-74. I am 
indebted to my student, Mr. J. H. Allen, for this suggestion, which appears 
to me not improbable. 

^^The Historical Evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, p. 102. 
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"' Simon? I am inclined to see I Cor. 15: 5 not as the basis for a 
later interpolation but as the source of Luke’s own phrase. The 
reason he has no story to tell of the appearance is that Paul gaTe 
him none. On the other hand, this mention of an appearance to 
Peter was essential to his purpose (cf. Luke 22: 31, 32 and the 
stories of the leadership of Peter in the early chapters of Acts), 

3. In a study of the Lukan story of the Ascension^® I sug- 
gested the possibility that familiarity with " a tradition, perhaps 
somewhat akin to that of Paul’s in I Cor., that Jesus had appeared 
for many days,” led him not only to make Paul say at Pisidian 
Antioch, "God raised him from the dead: and he was seen for 
many days of them that came up with him from Galilee to Jeru- 
salem ” (Acts 13 : 30 f.), but to revise his earlier notion that the final 
parting had been on the resurrection day and to substitute the story 
in Acts 1. I should be inclined now to feel that Paul’s statement 
in I Cor. 15, and not "a tradition somewhat akin to it,” caused 
" Luke ” to change his opinion. Paul’s repeated " then , . . then 
. . . then” would easily suggest "over a period of many days” 
and, more explicitly, the round number forty. Furthermore, Paul’s 
word, "Whether then it be I or they, so we preach, and so ye 
believed” (I Cor. 15: 11), would surely suggest "who are [now?] 
his witnesses unto the people” (Acts 13: 31), Nor is it difficult 
to see why Luke made the change. He had omitted the Galilean 
episode at the end of the gospel through the desire to avoid back- 
tracking: his chronicle is of a steady advance in ever widening 
circles, first in Galilee, then in J erusalem, then into gentile terri- 
tory, and eventually to Eome. When they left Galilee, Jerusalem 
became the next centre; there was no turning back. Later, as he 
is assembling fresh materials for the subsequent chapters, his atten- 
tion is caught by the significance of Paul’s list. Failing to realize 
that these Pauline appearances had been of the glorified Lord 
from heaven, he understands them as in a resuscitated body. This 
gives him a fresh justification for his view that the disciples had 
remained in Jerusalem and a reason for the delay in the reception 
of the Spirit. It could not have come earlier, for, since Jesus had 
not ascended, the Spirit was still his. 

4. Several cases of similarity of phrase deserve a word, (a) It 


Journal of Biblical Literature (1928) , pp. 60-73. 
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has' often been .pointed out that in Acts 9: 21 Luke makes Paul 
use TTopdelv of his attempted, extermination of Christians, wliile 
Paul twice .uses the same word in this not usual sense in Galatians 
(1': IS;^ ,23.).' That examples of this usage can be found— Zahn 
cites PhilO;, In Flaccum 8 — does not alter the fact that these are 
the only occurrences of the word in the New Testament: twice 

used by Paul in one passage, once in a passage put in liis mouth 

by Luke/’ (b) More impressive is the parallel between Acts 'i' : 
53 {oItlv€<s eAajScrc roe vofjLOv els Biarayas ayyikm) and Gal. 3 : 19 f. 
(t£ ovv o vop^oSy rmv Trapa^dcrmv 7rpocreT€%, d)(pis dv to 

cnripfm <j> eT^yyeXraiy Siarayels Bt dyyiX<i>v ip x^tpl p-eairov). Aside 

from the verbal similarity is the notion that the law came through 
the instrumentality of angels. In the heat of writing Galatians 
Paul makes this rash statement. It is open to serious doubt that 
it really expressed his sober judgment. The improbability that 
such a notion would have become a part of the tradition about 
Paul plus the identity of phrase surely suggests dependence here. 
Nor is it to be overlooked that while Paul uses the phrase to dis- 
parage the law, Luke uses it as an additional reason for its dignity, 
(e) Perhaps the phrase ^TjXmT^s vTrdpxm (Acts 22: 3; Gal. 1: 14) 
and the similarity between o Kal hroiTjaav (Acts 11: 30) and o Kal 
icnrovBaa-a avTo toijto iroLijaraL (Gal. 2 : 10) should be noted since they 
refer respectively to precisely the same incidents. 

6. That the escape from Damascus through” the wall de- 
scribed in Acts 9 : 23-25 is the same as that referred to in II Cor. 
11 : 32 f. few will doubt. How much stress should be laid on the 
repeated phrase Sia rov relxovs and the fact that x^Ad^ew iv is em- 
ployed in both passages is hard to say. On the other hand, it 
would not be surprising to see Luke substitute the more common 
crcjivpis for the infrequent crapydvr}. To be sure, in Paul’s account 
it was to escape the ethnareh under Aretas the king ” — outside 
the walls— that he fled, while Luke ” represents it as due to the 
hostile Jews within the city. That Luke’s ” account is secondary 
is palpable. It would be a most extraordinary thing if, having 
become the object of Jewish wrath in Damascus, Paul had fled of 
all places to Jerusalem. On the other hand, my friend Mr. Allen 
has pointed out to me that such a modification of a narrative by 
^^Luke” is quite in keeping with his usual desire to free Paul 
(and other Christians) from the suspicions of having incurred 
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official displeasure. It was always the Jews who had hampered and 
honnded Panl. I think the point is well made. 

6. Eegarding the clash between Acts 15 and Gal. 2 little need 
be said. That straw has been adequately threshed. It may perhaps 
be noted the several differences between Acts 15 : Iff. and Gal. 2 : 
11-14 are more easily explained as due to a deliberate alteration of 
the latter by the former than to the use of tradition.^^ Thus 

certain from James becomes certain men from Judaea/^ inci- 
dentally freeing James from disingeniousness in his later statement 
(15: 24) ; Peter is removed from the limelight. Is this not a 
deliberate apologetic touch to avoid a clash between the two great 
figures (cf. II Pet. 3: 15) ? Again Paul and Barnabas had no 
small dissension/^ but not with one another. Bather they stood 
shoulder to shoulder against the newcomers. Their quarrel was to 
be on a difficult pointy and later. And finally scrupulous care is 
taken to omit mention of Titus, although he is surely to be seen 
among the certain other of them that accompanied Paul and 
Barnabas. This deliberate omission of Titus suggests that “ Luke ” 
understood Paul to mean that Titus, although a gentile, had been 
circumcised, and accordingly recast the statement, later inserting 
the story of the circumcision of Timothy, who at least had one 
Jewish parent. 

7. In an earlier article I have suggested my reasons for feeling 
that the story of Paul, the former student of Gamliel, having a 
part in the stoning of Stephen is pure fiction.^^ Surely all the 
details of this legend could be easily evolved from his references 
to his earlier persecutions of Christians, his strictness in keeping 
the law, and that in his interpretation of it he had followed the 
teaching of the Pharisees.^® 

8. I cannot free myself from the suspicion that in the amazingly 
brief account in Acts (18: 1-17) of PauPs eighteen months in 
Corinth are obscurities in part dependent upon I Cor. 1. Both 
Crispus and Sosthenes are given the title o apxt(Tvvayo}y69. The 
conversion of the former is explicitly mentioned; perhaps that of 
the latter is implied. Otherwise who are the they all who beat 
him before Galliots judgment-seat? Is it fanciful to see in this a 
reference to the wrath of his fellow Jews because he too had gone 

Journal of Religion VII 4 (July, 1927), pp. 360-375. 

^SPML 3: 4ff.; Gal. 1: 13 f.; I Cor. 16: 9. 
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the way of' Crispus? '.IsTo'W in I Cor. Crispns is apparently one of 
the , prominent Christians. .Furthermore, a Sosthenes Joins Paul 
in sending the letter. To be sure, he may be an • Ephesian, but it 
seems.' far more likely that he is a Corinthian temporarily with 
Paul. How much “ tradition is known to Luke about these 
men? How much has he dednced from the letter ? 

9. One more point may be mentioned. If Luke 22 : 19 b, 20 is 
part of the original text, there can be no question but what Luke 
has made direct and exact use of I Cor. 11: 23-25, Probably, 
however, the verses are to be omitted as a non- Western interpolation. 
Hence the question of Lnke^s dependence is not raised. On the 
other hand, his text is left with the order of cup and bread reversed. 
Is that simply an aberration of his, perhaps not unlike liis reversal 
of the order of the Temptations? Is it a coincidence that in I Cor. 
10: 16, 21 Panl makes mention of the cnp before the bread, or is 
it legitimate to query if Luke^s order is not in conscious dependence 
upon Paul 

Many other passages would have to be considered in a complete 
study. For example, did the indignant query, Or I only and 
Barnabas, have we not a right . . (I Cor. 9:6), following the 
reference to the ^^rest of the apostles, suggest to ^‘ Luke^^ that 
Paul and Barnabas, in addition to the twelve, had that title (Acts 
14: 4, 14) ? Does the insistence of Acts 1 : 21 that only those who 
have seen the Lord are eligible to be apostles depend upon the 
(probably mistaken) interpretation of I Cor. 9: 1 that an apostle 
must have been an eyewitness? Does Acts 20: 3 depend upon 
Eom.l5:31? 

The argument from silence is often raised. Why, asks Sabatier, 
does Luke omit the story of Onesimus if he knew it? Zahn is 
certain that had Lnke known PauFs word, ^‘^If after the man of 
men I fought with beasts at Ephesus, he must have chronicled it. 
This type of reasoning at best is very risky. It is far too like the 
argument which has so long been used to prove that Luke had 
never read Matthew. After all, authors can omit what they do 
not want. It would be rash to assert that Luke did not use Mark 
because he fails to tell the story of the young man who ran off 


Yet caution is necessary liere. In Didache 9: 1-5 the same order is 
given. Does this evidence the existence of a tradition which '^Luke’* 
knew, independent of Paul? 
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without the sheet. As a matter of fact, it is by no means incon- 
ceivable that ^‘^Lnke^^ did make use of the reference to PanFs 
fighting with beasts. Very possibly he understood it as a figurative 
reference to his clash with the infuriated Ephesian mob; very 
possibly he was right. 

Thus there appears to me sufficient evidence to warrant reopening 
the question of the possible relationship of Luke— Acts and the 
Pauline letters. Many will say some of these eases are zero factors. 
They may be zeros, but they are not factors, since they are added 
not multiplied. Thus those that are themselves zeros do not affect 
the total. If this sketchy paper leads to further studies, it will 
have served its purpose. 


.THE EELATIOHS. BETWEEN .THE HEBREW TEXT 
■ OP EZEKIEL AND THAT OP THE 
JOHN H. SCHEIDE PAPYRI^ 

HeNBY SliTYDEE GeHMAN 
PEiNCE?roN Theological Semin aey 

Thebe has been deposited in the Princeton Hiiiversity Library 
a collection of Biblical papyri by their owner, Mr. John H. Scheide 
of Titusville, Pa. The coUection consists of twenty-one leaves from 
an ancient codex. Nineteen of the leaves are almost perfectly 
preserved, while two are incomplete. They contain in uncials the 
Greek text of Ezekiel 19. 12-39. 29, except for the portion lost with 
the missing pages, and other omissions. There is no doubt that 
these leaves belong to the same find as the famous Chester Beatty 
collection and form part of the codex in that collection contaiiiiiig 
Ezekiel and Esther. 

The evidence for dating uncial script is somewhat liniited. 
Kenyon at first was inclined to date this manuscript in tlie late 
third century A. n., while Wilcken favoured the second. Eeiiyon 
has so far modified his original position as to place the mamiscript 
in the late second or early third. This is confirmed by minuscule 
notations found on pages 64, 68, and 90. Dr. H. I. Bell of the 
British Museum says : These cursive notes seem to me pretty 
certainly not later than the third century.^^ He sees no reason 
to put the manuscript far into the third century, if it is not even 
as early as the second. 

A collation of this papyrus with the other Greek manuscripts 
shows that Sch. is closer to B than to the other uncials. The 
new text has about five hundred-fifty variant readings not found 
in any other uncial manuscript. Both Sch. and B represent a pre- 
Origenian text, and consequently their close affiliation is not 
surprising, 

^The following sigla have been used in tliis article — Massoretic 
text — Greek codices: Sell., the text of the John H. Scheide Biblical Papyri; 
B, Vaticanus; A, Alexandrinus ; Q, Marchalianus ; P, Cryptoferratensis — 
p, Syro-Hexaplar— -Old Latin fragments: Aug, Augustine; E, Hieronymus; 
T, Tyconius; 0, Constance; Bg, St. Gall; W, Wurzburg. Minuscules are 
numbered according to Holmes-Parsons. 
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The Scheide papyrus furthermore has a large number of unique 
readings not represented in the minuscule manuscripts. Some of 
these can be explained as due to the influence of the Hebrew text. 
The agreements with the Hebrew are independent of Origenian 
influence as is clearly shown by comparison with p. Byen if 
palaeographical evidence for the date of the new text were not at 
hand^ this study would indicate that this version was written before 
Origen began his great work of revision. The influence of the 
Hebrew is somewhat surprisingly established by errors due to 
misreading the original or by clear evidence of the use of a Hebrew 
text which was not always flawless. 

An examination of the readings which have no counterpart in 
the other Greek manuscripts shows that Sch. has forty-three cases 
which are an exact translation from the Hebrew. In this article, 
the citations from Sch. precede other Greek readings and are not 
indicated by any siglum. These are the forty-three cases where 
Sch. uniquely follows the Hebrew: 

20. 13, ovK eTTOpevdrjaav^ Id Jioldku 41, ov . cxet: 

€v at$ (oi? A) . . . . . .€V avrat9 BAQ. Since c/cet as well as cv axirais 
is a Hebraism, it is possible that dam may have been read as sdm. 

21.6 (11), o(j<^uos. Sch. alone among the Greek texts agrees 
with pH mdpnayini] p, in agreement with the other Greek texts, 

has the possessive o-ou, but sets it off with the obelus. 7 (12), 

Trav TTva, where BAQ have Tracra aap^ Kai ttov Trvd, The addition is 

marked with the obelus in Q and p. 22 (27), rov ^oAetv 

follows (X lispok I Kai l^aXeiV BAQ. 23 (28), Kat avTOs avapipvTj- 

cTKwv aSiKiav tov XrjpupOrjvaL agrees with lo^hid-mazMr ^dwdn 
Phittdpes yKaL avTOS avapLtpivrjcrKOiv aSiKtas avrov(~(ov A) pivrjcrOrivai BAQ. 

28 (33), OTTO)?: eyetpov ottws BAQ. The verb is not in pi. 

30 (35), £V TO) TOTTO) TYj^ OvyaTpos I €v T7} yrj TTf tSitt BAQ. lu 
Sch. €v To> TOTTO) may have been copied from the line above. The 
reading dvyarpos is unique, and no other restoration seems possible; 
pH d^'ere m^kurdtayik ^in the land of thine origin.^ It appears 
that the translator derived m^kurdtayik from the root mdkar ^to 
sell,-^ as the Qal passive participle, feminine plural, with the pos- 
sessive sufEx. Accordingly m^kUrdh ^what is sold ^ > A what is 
acquired by purchase ^ ^ one^s property,^ ^ one^s own.^ Gf. Assyr- 

ian makkuru ^possessions and Syriac m^kar ^to buy.^ Apparently 
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Soh. m based on a defective Hebrew test with a dittograpli, 
or added to 

^2.4^ om^os represents herpdh. BAQ prefix cw.- — 8, m 
ayia : Kai ra ayta BAQ. Sch. agrees with 
' 23. 17^ €F TTf TTopma avrmy in agreement with ¥iaznfdrnn. For 

a'uwr^ BAQ bave avri^s. 32, corrat wkeova^ov is based on iH iihyeh 

... mirbdh, Cf. /cat (om. AQ) to irktova^ov BAQ. Jd indicates 

the verb with the asterisk. 33, to ironqpmv a^avia^ mt a<f>an€rp.ov 

wornp^ov aBeX<j>7js (rov 2a/tapeta? is in agreement with hJs mnDjuih 
us^mdmdh hos 'dhotek sornfron, supports Sch. in the addition 
of the name Samaria; in the beginning of the verse is lost, 
hui Samar ie is preserved at the end. B reads: /cat ro mrTqpmr 
a<j)avL(Tpov TTOTTjpLov aBekcjiT}^ crovy and %apap€ia^ is added by the 
corrector. 

24. 17, TrevOov^: TrevOovs eact B* (ecr?/ B“^) : Trevdovs €cmv Q ; ^epffovg 
co-rat avTTj A. In the omission of the verb. Sell, follows JK. 

26.13, /cat Karakvo-co: Kai KaraXwet BAQ, Sell agrees with 

w^hisbatti, H, et destruam, reflects Sch. 18, wv : 

/cat (f^ol^rjOrjcrovTaL BQ (xat vui' A, 106). Sch. follows 
yehr^du. 

27. 4, fcaXXos aov : oot Kakko<s BAQ. In the margin of Q is noted 
the variant to /caAAo? aov, Sch. agrees with yopek; IF agrees 

with Sch., speciem tuam, 8, rjaav: ot rjaav BAQ. Sch. agrees 

with pff, which has no relative before liciyu, 27, Swapir aov: 

Tjaav BvvapL€Ls aov BAQ. The verb is not in pH. - — 33, piaOov aov : 
pLaOov BAQ. While the Greek is not a literal rendering of the 
Hebrew, Sch. agrees with JH in having the possessive pronoun, 
'iz^bonayik, 

28. 7, CTTt TO K(ikko<s: eiri ae Kai cm to /caXAos BAQ. Sch. follows 
^al-y^pl,— — 13, Laamv: laamv Kai apyvpiov Kai xpuertOF BA. The 
words added in BA are not in they are marked with the obelus 
in Q®® and in p. 

30. 5, TT]? BiaBpKr]^ P.CT avTOiv fiaxaipa : Trj^ dia07jK7^<s piov paxaipa BAQ. 
Sch. agrees with liabb^rit %Udm bahereb, — ^^ Kai cppimB'r^- 
crovrat: Kai cprjpoyOyjacTai BAQ. pi has the plural, — - 

13, /cat apxovTc^ ovK represents pC w^ndsi" W yihyeh-dd, 

where ndsl' is nominative. BAQ have the accusative : xat apxovras 
.... Kai OVK, 17, /cat avrai: Kai at yvvaiKcs BQ®', Sch. seems to 
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be based on ^ w%ennah. 21, Sowat, V: BoBrjvai BAQr. JS 

has the active infinitive Idsum^ of which howai is a translation. 

32.3, Kat ayaiovmr ae: Kai avaio ere BAQ. Sch. corresponds to 

^ w%e^elukd. 4, ra Oripia : iravra ra Orjpia BAQ. Sch. agrees 

with ^ hayycit, 20, Traaa rj tcr)(V? avT7]<s I iracra rj terxv^ avrov BAQ. 

Sch. agrees with ^ w^kol-hdmdneyhd and supports the antiquity 

of the feminine suffix in the Hebrew. 24, ot Kara^awovre^, where 

/cat is prefixed by BAQ. Sch. follows ^pt. 

34,13, £V rats <j>apayiL: Kat ev rats cj>apayit.v BAQ. Sch. agrees 

with 16, /cat yvoicrovraL on cyo) eipi /c? BAQ. This phrase is 

lacking in Sch., Complutensis, Aug. and follows BAQ, but 

naarks the phrase with the obelus. 28, Trpovop/q : ev Trpovoprj BAQ. 

Sch. follows ^ laz, and P Vheztd favours this version. 31, 

Ttpo^ara 2 : /cat Ttpopara BAQ. The conjunction is not in 

36. 8, eyyt^ovcn: eXm^ovaiv BAQ. Here Sch. is alone amongst all 
Greek MSS. in preserving the correct reading of the Hebrew 
qer^M and thus substantiates the emendation of J. E. Grabe, 
Septuaginta etc., 3 vols., Oxford, 1707-20. In Vol. Ill, the text 
has in smaller and rather slender t}q)e eyyi^ovaLv, while in the 
margin we have in regular type eXTn^ovmv. This emendation was 
adopted by Eahlfs, Septuaginta, Stuttgart, 1935. J. E. Schleusner, 
apparently independently, came to the same conclusion as Grabe, 
Novus Thesaurus Philologico-criticus, Pars secunda, Leipzig, 1820, 
329-330. The Old Latin follows Sch.; cf. T, qui appropinquaf 
venire. 

37. 1, p.e<jTov oerroiv: pearov ocrrecov av^pcDTrcvcov BAQ. Sell, agrees 
with JH. In Q and ^ avOp. has the obelus prefixed. 

38. 8, 7]i€t: cAewerat Kac yia BAQ. Sch. agrees with tdbd\ 

11. €7rt yrjv aveppipevayv : em yrjv aireppLpevrjv {aTrepLppevrfV AQ) B. Sch. 

is apparently based on ^ ‘al-eres p^rdzot. 11, rjovxd^ovrm: 

BAQ add ev Tjcrvxia. ^ liassoqHim has no modifying phrase. 

11, Karot/cowras ev 7)1 BQ insert yrjv after the participle. Cf. ^ 

which lacks ‘^earth.^ 16, avrmv Twy (Twy is marked 

with the asterisk in Q) : avT(ov BA. Sch. follows V'emhem gog. 

marks Gog with the asterisk, apparently considering the reading 
of BA as that of the original LXX. — -17, raSe Aeyct x?: raSe 
Aeyet 1^ w tco Pwy B. Although A, Q, and p have rco rwy, the 
latter two mark it with the obelus. 
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.39, 4:y mi ^roAXa (cf. mt wokka ciwf, 22, 23, 36, 48, 51, 231) : 
mi ra €$rr} ra BAQr, translating #£ w^'ammim "6ser, The text 
of Sch. is based on a Pebrew version: w^'amnilm mbblmj which 

has support in a mimber of MSS* 8, yiw^ on^ found in BAQF, 

is omitted in Seh., in agreement with <ii. 

If the date of the ■ mannscript is correctlj determined by palae- 
ography, it seems that the original LXX was closer to the Hebrew 
•than the readings in B would lead ns to think. Apparently these 
unique expressions were originally in the LXX, became lost, and 
were subsequently restored by Origen in his leTision. 

Besides the above forty-three examples where Sell, uniquely 
agrees with there are ten other instances which have not been 
inclnded in that calcnlation. These are very close to the Hebrew, 
but probably should be considered separately : 

22.1', €v aStKta: ev aSiKtai^ BAQ. The singular is in agreement 
with pt. 

23. 25, ev TTvpL KaTa<f>ayovTai appears to represent JEI ie'^dkel : mjp 
xara^aycTat BQ. The latter reading is in the text of P, but the 
marginal note follows Sch. 

24.4, /cat CjUtjdaXc ra StxoTO/XT^jttaTa a? avrov* This Word-order 
follows P 'kop nHdheylia ’eUyhd. BAQ place m avrov directly 

after the verb. 20, Aoyos kv ey^vero jne: B places pe 

before the verb. Sch. agrees with p even in word-order: d^har- 
YHWH hdydh ^elay. 

25.3, cTrexapa?: eTrexapTjre BAQP. Although the Greek is not a 
literal translation of the pehrew, <P has the verb in the singular: 
ya^ an ^ om^rek Jie'dh. 

26. 6, (TTvymcrovmv : crreva^ovaiv BAQ. Sch. is closer to p mm^mu» 

27. 14, TTjv ep^TTopLav: ayopav BAQ. Here Sch. is probably closer 
to %z^bdndyik Hhy wares.^ 

32.21, /cat €pov<nv: Km epovenv crot BAQ. Sch. lacks the second 
person pronoun in agreement with p y^daWru-U. 

38. 17, er xetpt: Sta x^tpo? BAQ. Sch. has a Hebraism based on 
P h^yad, which is not unusual in the LXX; cf. Haggai 1, 1 ; 2. 1. 

39. 4, The reading of BAQr, So^T^crovrat, is not in Sch., but later 
in the verse, ScSwxa is found in Sch. as well as in BAQ. It should 
be noted that <p uses the root ndtan only once : n^tattikd repre- 
sented by SeSiOKa ere. 
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There are also twenty-two other passages which have not been 
included in the previous fifty-three. While in these unique readings 
there is possible Hebrew influence, it is decidedly more remote than 
in either of the previous groups. These are the passages : 

20. 41, eOvm is closer to jBff haggdylm than of BAQ. 44, 

€v v/z£iv probably reflects %tpkem: ovt(o<s vpiv BAQ. 

21.21 (26), ev rots tvttoi? may have been suggested by 
iatt^rdplm; cf. ev rot? yAwrot? BAQ. 

22.25, Swacrreia, where BAQ use the preposition ev. hosen 
has no preposition, and it may be that Sch. shows that influence, 
though good usage does not require it in Greek. 

24. 14, KptOr}cr€L mecj represent the influence of s^pdtiik, which 
occurs only once and is rendered by Kpivo) o-e l'^. 

26. 14, ov p.7) oLKoBop^rjOrjorr} : ov prj otKoBop7j97)<5 BAQ. While the 
latter preserves good Greek usage, the future may reflect the im- 
perfect tense in ^ Id' tiiidneh, 

27. 19, Kai OLvos ei Ao-tjX €t<s rrjv ayopav crov eScoKav: me oivov ttjp 
ayopav crov cBiamp cf AariX (AcragX A) BA, The latter is based on 
an error in reading w^dan w'^ydwdn m^'uzzdl h^^iz^honayik 
ndtanniL Similarly Sch. has the same error as BA, though its 
version is unique. Yet it reflects Hebrew influence in the position 

of ef Aar^X, 30, /cat Orjorovrae eire ttjv K€<l>aX7}v avroiv yrjv O'Tpoxrovrai 

enroBov I mi cmOrjcrovrai cttl rriv K€<j>aXr}V avriov yrjV mi enroBov orTpiacrovrai 

BA. Cf. ^ bd'eper yitpalldsu, Sch. agrees with ^ in omitting 

the conjunction, but BA agree in having the Hebrew word- 

order, 33, aTTO rov ttXtjOovs crov mt rov cruppeiKTOv crov, BAQ 

repeat the preposition after /cat. The omission in Sch. may reflect 

uma%rdhayik, 

28.13, Bv: rov Bv BAQ. omits the article. 

29. 14, aixpaXoicriav Aiyvwrim : T'qv aix> to)v Aty. BQ. The omission 
of the first article may be due to the influence of ^ s^h fit misrayim, 
where is in the construct state. 

30. 18, a/coraae : BAQ. It seems Sch., without the 

intensive prefix, is closer to hdsak, 

31. 8, KVTrapidcroi ou roiavrau BQ omit the negative; A adds ovk 
cyevTjBTjaav to the reading of BQ. Of. ^ ^drdzlm W-%mdinuh 
P agrees with Sch. Cf. 8g, et cyp-essi non tales, ——16, airo cfxavrj^ 
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Trrmmm avrm : utto . (fxaviq^ 7y)s 'irrm-arem aiiroi? BA.Q> In, til6 
omission of the ' articles Sch. represents a rendering of M imde 

without concern for the Greek idiom. 18, KaraPtjBi Karajiit^ad- 

OrjCFy]’* Karaj^T^Bi Karaf^i^aaBriTt BAQ. The indicative ot biil. may 
he reminiscent of ^ Imradtd. 

34. 14j €v optL vij/rikm I ev rm opu ro) vxl/riku} BxlQ, It appears that 
Sch. omits the article through influence of the Hebrew, where 

both nouns are in the construct state: ¥li(ire m^rom-yimi' eL 

19^ Kai ro rerapaypevov vhoip roiv ttoScov vpo>v. The |3reposition t’Tro 
is inserted before rov ttoSw by BA; aro by Q. The uiiusiiai (Tn^ek 
construction in Sch. is evidently a Hebraisni;, since no preposition 
is used in which has the construct state: mirpas ragifkvm. 

35. 11;, Kat yvcocrOTjaopau BAQ add crou hftm has 

nothing corresponding to aoi^ w^hich may represent ijCim misread 
as 

36.3, Kac p€L<j7j67)vaL: Kai pLo-Tjdrjvat vpas BA. The oiiiission of the 
pronoun in Sch. may be due to which has the pronoun only 
once with the two infinitives : sammM vfsa^dp. 

There is also evidence that the text in Sch. represents a trans- 
lation which is based either upon a faulty Hebrew text or upon 
errors in reading the Hebrew, These passages have not been 
included in the above resumes. Such an error is found in 24,2, 
ypa\j/ov €K€t creaiiTw rjpepav. This is evidently based on JK: kHob-l*'ka 
^et-sem liayydm, but e/cet appears to be an error, idm ^ there ^ being 
read for sem ‘'name^; in consequence was not put in the 

genitive as in Another error is found in 36. 2 : €y€V 7 }$y)s : cy€v??% 
BAQ. Sell, is evidently based on a misreading of JHI hmftdh as 
scriptio plena for Myltd, unless it be a mere mistake of the copyist. 

In 32. 18, the text of Sch. apparently represents an attempt to 
restore order out of chaos in the LXX : ra eBirq ras dvyarepm vcKpas : 
ras Ovyarepa^s ra tBvyj vacpas BAQ. The Greek is based on a mis- 
reading of the Hebrew or else on a faulty Hebrew text. Evidently 
€9vr) is meant to be taken as the subject of the main verb. Gf. jSt 
llh^ndt gdylm {haggoylm) 'addmm. The translator of the LXX 
left out H, There is no doubt that gdylm had the article in the 
text before the translator; "addmm certainly had yod written 
between d and r. Through misreading the Hebrew, the translator 
worked on haggoylm Mruglm, Cf. 37, 9 lahdruglm, which is 
rendered ets rovs v^Kpovs, Originally the LXX probably had ra? 
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Bvyarepas ra €Ovr} veKpa (cf. V€Kpa Q^) ; in the coiirse of time -5 was 
attached to j^eicpa. In the text ot Sch. we have an attempt to 
restore order out of chaos and to conform to a construction which 
does less violence to Greek usage. 

Two errors in Sch. are intensely interesting. The first is in 27. 

16^ €K ®apcr€i<s Kai %a(JO^ /cat VapLwO Kai X.op)(Op I e/c ©aporet? /cat Aa/ncoB 
/cat Xopxop BQ ; €K ®app€L<5 /cat VappmO Kai Kopxopv^s A. The three 
proper names of BAQ represent uhfis w^rd^mot w^kadkod. The 
reading m ©apaei^ seems to go back to a Hebrew text in which 
SGS, a synonym for bus was used. Eiqmdh w^ses apparently was 
misread as riqmdh whence the transition to riqmat r^ses^ and 
finally to riqmat tarM was easy. It may be that while one Hebrew 
text had riqmdh tv^ses^ another well-known reading was riqmdh 
ubus. Some scribe probably wrote in his text a small cross over 
ses as a reference to the margin where he wrote Then in a 

subsequent copy, the cross (^) in the margin was enlarged (X) 
and brought down to the line of writing. In the transitional 
Hebrew alphabet X would be understood as t With metathesis 
of b and s, tdsob was read and taken into the text, and the con- 
junction to placed before it. The reading /cat (^aarojS in Sch. is 
accordingly a doublet for c/c ©apo-et?. While it seems clear that there 
were two Hebrew texts, one with bus and one with ses^ we cannot 
tell which is the older. This ses may have come into this verse 
from verse 7 in the same chapter. At any rate, this error in Sch, 
supports the Massoretic text. The reading Xopxop is evidently due 
to the confusion of Hebrew r and d. It is quite apparent that the 
translator did not know the meaning of the Hebrew text. The 
second is in 28, 16, to roo-ex e/c pecrcov Xl&cov nrvptvoov. The 

word Too-ex is omitted in BA, while Q substitutes for it the more 
correct translation of the Hebrew, reading to o-vo-Kta^ov. 

has h^rub hassokek mittdlc ’abne-eL In the Sch. version, or its 
predecessor, it is evident that the Hebrew text was incorrectly 
read and that hassokek was taken as a proper name and incorrectly 
transliterated as roo-ex- G clearly follows the Sch. tradition, 
cherubin sech de medio lapidum igneorum. Here it is evident 
that TO was regarded as the definite article and consequently was 
dropped in Latin. 

Some of the readings in Sch. can be explained from dittography 
of some letter in the Hebrew : 
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'■ 29. '20, Km: avn BAQ. ^ p^^uUdtd 'has neither the conJnnctioB 
nor the. preposition. . Km may have arisen from dittogra])hy of waw 
in the previous word, l^held^ which is the last word in verse 19. 

30.9, rapc&x^ fxeyakrj: rapa^^iq BAQ. The text of IS hdlkfllfik 
hakem, Sch. is evidently based on, a Hebrew text in which througli 
dittography final h and hah- were combined to give the reading 
halhdldh rahhdli hdhem. It is possible, on the other hand, tluit 
Sch. represents the original text and that rabbdh fell out in later 
revisions. 

31. 4, Km 7} a^uoro-os. The conjunction is omitted in BAQ, but 

cf. H, et ahyssos. There is no connective in JiC before but 

it may be that the final waw of the preceding wor&y gidcHtihuy 
was repeated by dittography, and thus Km was introduced into the 
text of Sch.— — 7, vij/ei avTov icat BAQ omit the coiijimction. 

also has no conjunction, but the Km of Sch. may be based on ditto- 
graphy of waw in VgodHo, 

32. 22, Km Travre?: Trams BAQ. The conjunction in Sell, may 
result from dittography of waw in ^ qilfroMyw Imlldm. If waw 
was doubled, the second one was taken as a conjunction. 

34. 27, Km €v tw crvvrp€Lij/m. The conjunction is omitted in BAQ, 
nor is it found in ^ h^sihrl. Km apparently represents waw, which 
may have arisen as a dittograph of final h in YH WH, or waw 
may have crept into the Hebrew text of the translator through 
the influence of the labial b. 

38.15, Km ava^arm. The conjunction is omitted in BAQ. 
rdk^he does not have the conjunction; it may be that by dittography 
r was read as wr, or the w may he a dittograph of final Ivin the 
preceding word. — — 18, Kat ava/STjaeTm, The conjunction is omitted 
in BAQ, nor is it found in YHWH ta'dUh It appears that 
Sch. is based on a Hebrew text which by dittography of final h 
read YHWHw. 

39. 14, Km KaOapLcrm, BAQ omit Km as in IHahdrdh. The 
conjunction w may have been introduced through dittography of 

initial I, 23, lapaiqk Km avO BAQ omit Km and translate 

yisrd'el "al "dser. It seems that Sch. is based on a text in which 
final I of yisrd'el was doubled and the second was read as w. 

Other readings of Sch. seem to be based on haplography in the 
Hebrew text: 
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38. 14j €V TTj ovk (ovxi A) ev rri rj/uLepa BAQ. Judging 

from JM YHWH halo" hayyom, it seems that Sch. goes back to a 
text in which haW^ on account of its resemblance to what precedes 
and follows, was omitted through haplography. 

39. 18; at/xa : Kai aipa BAQ. Of. c® td"kelu w^dam. Sch. goes 

back to a text in which w was left out by haplography. 23, pot: 

€L <5 e/xc Kai BAQr. Cf. hi wa, Sch. probably goes back to a text 
in which waw resembled yod and consequently was dropped 
through haplography. 

An interesting problem is presented in 30. 9, rjKei /c? where BAQ 
omit K?. Cf . hdfdh. It is possible that Sch. is based on a text 
in which the verse ended in id" YHWH, id"yh being read for id"dh ; 
then yh was understood as an abbreviation for YHWH. Or it is 
possible that through misreading and dittography Mh, the first 
word of verse 10, was read as wh, thus with yh giving rise to id" 
YHWH. On the other hand, the question may be raised whether 
Sch. represents the original text. 

The Syro-Hexaplar generally follows B against Sch. On account 
of the frequent agreements between B and the Syro-Hexaplar 
against Sch., one might assume that B and p! represent the original 
version of the LXX. One cannot, however, come to such an easy 
conclusion. While the Old Latin texts are not uniform in their 
testimony, there are in those versions a sufficient number of agree- 
ments with Sch. to bear witness to the antiquity and the definite 
tradition represented by this text; cf. especially sech in 28.16. 
If we were to recognize P as representing the true and original 
LXX, we should have to assume that some one revised this early 
version of Ezekiel on the basis of the Hebrew to produce the 
Scheide text and that this version was sporadic and individual 
and did not become the accepted version. According to such a view, 
Sch. would represent this sporadic revision which was intended 
for private use rather than for the Church in general. Such a 
theory is clearly untenable, for the preservation of sech shows that 
the Sch. tradition was widely current. 

It appears that already long before Origen’s time serious differ- 
ences had crept into the text of the original LXX ; that originally 
the latter may have had more agreements with the Hebrew than 
the text of B or p would indicate, and that Sch, represents an 
early tradition which may be closer to the original LXX than 
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either B or.p. Perliaps some of the agreements in the LXX with 
the Hebrew were lost in the course of time and were later restored 
by Origen from the Hebrew when he marked them with the asterisk. 
A eomparison of Sch., p/and the Old Latin indicates that 

there were at least two pre-Origenian traditions of the LXX ; one 
of these is represented by Sch.^, the other by B and p. Of supreme 
importance is 36. where Sch. alone among extant Greek versions 
has the correct rendering of the Hebrew^ which is also preserved 
in the Old Latin of Tyconins. The evidence of the passages cited 
above rather supports the view that Sch. hears witness to an old 
version of the LXX. Incidentally the new text also helps to eon- 
firm the authority of the Massoretic tradition. It is evident from 
a comparison of Sch. with the uncial and minuscule MSS.^ 
and the Old Latin that this text represents the LXX previous to 
its separate development in three centres: Antioch, Caesarea, and 
x4.1exandria. The authority of B as onr best source for the original 
LXX must yield to this new evidence. 



EXPEESSIOI\T OP THE CAUSATIVE IN UGAEITIC 

Zellig S. Haeeis 
Univeesitt of Pennsylvania 

In the eiest few years after the discovery of Ugaritic (the lan- 
guage of ancient Eas Shamra) its verbal system presented many 
problems^ some of which are now reaching the stage of solution. 
Among the most widely discussed of these was the question of the 
causative. Most scholars expected a causative with 7i-preformative, 
more or less like the Plebrew hifil, and this view gained support 
because of the generally Canaanite character of Ugaritic. However, 
a number of verbal forms in the i-causative (safel) were soon 
identified in the texts. The question arose: How was the causative 
verbal relation ^ of Semitic expressed in Ugaritic? Did Ugaritic 
use the i-form, or the li- (or ’-)form, or both? ^ 

In order to decide this question, we must investigate all words 
which seem to be causative in form or in meaning. The meanings 
alone would not be sufficient evidence; many words with causative 
meaning, or with meanings which in other Semitic languages are 
expressed in the causative, may not be in the causative stem in 
Ugaritic. However, we cannot judge by written form alone, for 
the paucity of vowel-indication in the Ugaritic script conceals many 
formal differences ; thus we must not be led to exaggerate the rela- 
tive frequency of i-forms as against possible A-forms merely because 
the 5-forms are so much easier to discern. 

The evidence for 5-causative is considerable:® 

^ The term causative is here used for the whole field of relations expressed 
by the causative stems in Semitic. See E. A. Speiser, Studies in Semitic 
Pormatives/’ JAOS 56 (1936). 23-4; H. S. Hyberg, “Wortbildung mit 
Prafixen in den semitischen Sprachen/’ Le Monde Oriental 14 (1920). 250 ff. 

^ Albright showed the existence of probable liifil-afel forms in JPOS 14 
(1934) .112-3, cf. also in his translation of the Keret text, BASOR 63 
(Oct. 1936) . 27, note 12a. Ginsberg argues for the Safel as against the afel 
in JEAS 1935. 52-3, and in his forthcoming article “ BaT and ‘Anat,” 
Orientalia 1938. 3-4. Friedrich recognized the safel in his iSas Beliamra 
{Der alte Orient 1934:.!), 27. 

A The Has Shamra tablets are referred to as in J. A. Montgomery and 
Z. S. Harris, The Ras Shamra Mythological Texts {Memoirs of the 
American Philosophical Society IV 1935), 43-4, 85, 131. Most important 
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assprlc^’m ¥l snty Dan./Fi'28. Pres. shall cause j'oii, to be 
'counted with 

Verbs with strong roots : 

as"rh glmty Keret 204. ■ Pres. I shall cause the girl to enter.^^ 
asf6‘, Dan. 2 V 3 I shall make fonr-foM/^ 
gsrh% Dan. 2 v 12-3 he made four-fold.” 
alp ytbh Ihtrt yUhm Mrt wyssq hit Ml snnty Dan. 2 ii 30-1 ff. 
Pret. bull he slaughtered for the K,; he gaw the K. to 
eat; he gave to drink the ...” 
wyslhmnhy K i 5. Pret. and he gave him to eat.” 
tEhm Usqy Urn, Dan. 2 v 29. Pret. ^^she gave the gods to 
eat and to drink.” 

slhm ssqy Urn, Dan. 2 y 19. Imv. f. sg. ^‘^give the gods to 
eat and to drink.” 

msspdt, Dan. 1. 172, 183, Part. f. pi. leaders of the 

lament.” 

sqrb tr, T 2. 18. Imv. sacrifice an os.” 
shd^ C 12, 14, 15. Imy. “continue (cause to extend far).” 
shr amrr hkhhb^ B iy 16. Pf. “A. caused (was caused?) to 
light like a star.” 

'RooiM’h: 

asMIc, Dan. 3 E 11 “ I cause to go.” 

Eoots I y: 

lassilim, E 2 “ that I may cause them to leaye ” (context unclear), 
mhUy Dan. 2 i 28, 46. Part. “ causing to come out, emitting.” 
'^yttb lymn aliyn 6% B y 109. Passiye(?) short pret. “and 
(Kuthar-and-Hasis) was caused to sit to the right of A. B.” 
(with assimilation of s to t of the root ytb), 
yttln^ A yi 33. Pret. “he caused him (Bal) to sit (upon 
his throne)” (context broken). 
ttbn ilm, T 33. 6. (context broken). 
srd hi hdhh'h, Keret 77. Imy. “ cause Bal to come by means 
of your sacrifice.” 

srd hi bdlhhj Keret 169. Pf. “he caused Bal to come by 
means of his sacrifice.” 

tablets publisbed since: F {^yria 1935.247-66), Dan. (Cb. Virolleaud, La 
Ugende pMnicienne de Danel, 1926), Keret (Cb. Virolleaud, La legende de 
Keret, 1936), I {Syria 1936.150-73), J {Syria 1936.209-28), K (i: Syria 
1936. 335, ii : ibid. 1937. 88 ) . 
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Eoots II w : 

wttb rnlahm Ih^ Eeret 136 and he caused the messengers to 
return to him (assimilation of s to t of root) . 
spq ilm^ B ¥i 47 if. Pret. ^^he caused the gods to be sated/^ 

Eoots III g : 

wyMq, Dan. 2 ii 30-1, Short pret. ^^and he gave (them) to 
drink.’^ 

tssqyy Dan. 2 v 29. Pret. she gave to drink.^^ 
s^y, Dan. 2 v 19. Imv. f. sg. ^^give to eat” (context for 
these forms under Ihm above). 
y¥ly, Dan. 1. 185. Pret. he sacrificed.” 
ts'lynh^ A i 15. Pret. ^^^she brought him up.” 
s'ly, Dan. 1. 192. Imv. sacrifice.” 

s^ly ^zn Idgn, Syria U (1935). 178. Pf. has offered up 
to Dagan.” 

s^lyt irylldgn, ihid, 177. Pf. 3. f. sg. Tryl has offered up 
to Dagan.” 

Geminate Eoots : 

asqlh tht . . Dan. 2 vi 44. Pres.? '*'1 shall cause you to stoop 
under . . . . ” 

Uncertain because of obscure context : 

Uhtann, Dan. 1. 151. 
tshnnnn, T 26. 11. 

D V 23. 

T 23. 6. 
mst, K ii 12. 

B i 21. 
tssq, A ii 10. 

In ^-reflexive stem: 

yHql dnil IhUh, Dan. 2 ii 25 '‘'Danfil entered into his temple.” 

tHql ilt Ihldhy E ii 18, as above. 
tsthwy (?), A i 38, B iv 26, viii 28, etc. Pret. she bowed 
down.” 

Por the ^(") -causative, the evidence is necessarily far less clear: 
several words seem to be causative in their meaning and in the way 
they are used, but their written forms can usually be interpreted 
in several ways, as representing either the causative or some other 
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stem. Each form must therefore be tested in all the readings which 
its written occurrence permits^ to see which reading (verbal stem) 
best fits the meaning which its context demands. The suspected 
Ji-(') -causative words are- therefore arranged here according to the 
possible readings of their written forms. 

Apparently ’-causative (afel) form: 
alcn Ih, Keret 15. Apparently imv.*^ ^^set (prepare) for her”; 
perhaps pf. '^^he has prepared for her” (root hm). In either 
case a would represent the preformative of an ’-causative. This 
form cannot be read as intensive;, for the intensive of hun is 
expressed in IJgaritic by the Polel stem {yhiJili B iv 48 he 
created him ”). The spelling could represent the simple stem 
(qal) only in the first person of the preterite, which would 
hardly be suitable here. In meaning;, this form is similar to 
the cognate Hebrew liekin ^^he prepared” (/i-causative). 
hzh al ts'' Iqrili abn ydJc msdpty Keret 116-8. Albright: ® thou 
shalt not shoot thy arrows at his city ; look at thy hand : it is 
withered.” If abn (root bin) is imperative;, parallel to the 
negative imperative al ts% it too shows the a preformative of 
the ’-causative. However, elsewhere in IJgaritic (B v 122) as 
in Hebrew, it is the qal of this root which means to see ” ; 
in Hebrew the causative means ^^to understand”, and per- 
haps some related meaning is involved here. It is also possible 
that abn may not be a verb at all. 

Forms which may be ’-causative or intensive : 
ymsi lars, K v 4. Short pret. (^^ apocopate ”). ‘^^he caused 
(them) to find the earth; he sent to earth.” The final ’ of 
the root ms’, since it is not followed by a vowel, reveals here 
the preceding i vowel of the second syllable. This vowel would 
occur here only in the derived stems; in the qal the vowel of 
such laryngal roots is u.® As between the intensive and the 
causative, to which we are therefore restricted, all probability 
is on the side of the causative; in Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Akkadian it is only the causative of this verb which has this 
meaning, and the intensive does not occur. 


^W. F. Albright, BASOR 63 (Oct. 1936). 27, note 12a. 

® II, p. 30, reading tr Iqrth; but the word division may be tn qrth. 

® Harris, JAOS 57 (1937). 163; H. L. Ginsberg, TarUs} 4 (1933). 382. 
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amid, Keret 58, I increased (context broken). Here too the 
i vowel points to a derived stem, causative or intensive. 

Forms which may be af el or qal : 
ash sIm ilihy, Dan, 2 ii 16. Pret. set up the monument of 
my . . ash (root nsh) cannot be read as intensive, for then 
they?, of the root would appear in the writing. If it is qal the 
form would be 'assuhu; if afel, 'assibu. The causative of this 
root means to set up both in Hebrew and Aramaic ; the 
simple stem (qal) of 7ish in Aramaic also means ^^to set up/V 
but in Akkadian to be fixed.’^ The question whether this 
word is in afel or qal is complicated by a parallel passage nsh 
sJcfi ilibh, Dan. 2 i 27, In this passage the verb may be qal 
participle setting up a monument,” or perfect or imperative, 
or iiifal participle there stands a monument of his , . . ” 
The interpretation depends upon one^s understanding of the 
whole scene. If nsh is qal, then ash too must be qal; if nsh 
is nifal, ash is probably afel. 

hjs'" alt thth lyhph Icsa mlhlc, A vi 27. Apocopate. indeed he 
will pull up the posts (or: remove the . . .) of your seat; he 
will overturn the throne of your royalty.” Here too the inten- 
sive is eliminated, since it would have to show the n of the 
root ns\ The causative of this root in Hebrew and Aramaic 
means to remove,” while the qal usually means to go off,” 
as it does in Akkadian. However, the early meaning of the 
qal was to pull up (the tent-pegs),” as may still be seen in 
Hebrew wayyissWem (Judges 16. 3), and it is difficult to tell 
whether lys"" was in the afel or the qal. 
hhh hit Itht, B iii 21. Apocopate. The verb (root nht) is proba- 
bly tahhUyin the afel ; as in the cases above, it cannot be inten- 
sive. However, it may possibly be an otherwise unknown qal 
meaning ^^to be apparent.” 

wyhn hnh hht sri &gr5 Dan. 2 i 26, 43. Apocopate. Either 
afel ^‘^and he will install his son in (his) house, his offspring 
within his temple ” ; or less probably qal ^^let there be his son 
in his house.” The intensive would be in the Polel stem (see 
under afe 7/?, above). 

Forms which may be afel, or intensive, or qal: 

tn ahd hhnh amllcn, A i 45-6 (old numbering 17-8). ^^ give one 
of your sons that I may make him king ” ; also 77: A i 48, 54 
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"let ns make king/^ While this consonantal writing 'ConW be 
vocalized to represent any of the three stems, it is directly 
■ causative in meaning; the causative stem;, which has this mean- 
' ing of the root in Hebrew and Aramaic (and Arabic)^ is more 
probable than the intensive, 

wasUlCy Dan, 2 vi 28 ^^and I will make you rule; I will give you 
power/^ The argument here is as in the case above. Howeverj 
it must be remembered that in many roots the intensive stem 
too expresses causative meaning." 
smm hin irntrUy A in 6, 12. Pret. ^^ the heavens rained oil/^ 
This passage may be read with tmtrn in the causative stem 
and as direct object/ or, perhaps less probabl}^, 'with the 
verb in the qal.® The intensive would in any ease be most 
improbable, since its meaning in this root, where it occurs, is 
to cause to rain,” 

dysh" limit ars, B vii 51-2 ^^(it is I) who will sate the people 
of the earth.” The causative meaning here would be possible 
in either the afel or intensive stem; the afel would be more 
probable. 

y^sr wysqynh ytn hs bdhy K i 9-10; ‘ifsr wysqynhy Dan. 2 vi 
30-1. Apparently he ... and gave him to drink (root sqy) ; 
he gave a glass into his hand.” The first is parallel to 
wyslhmnhy and both seem clearly to be causative in their con- 
texts. However, this root occurs in IJgaritie in the l-causative : 
wyssqy while the writing ysqy represents the qal he drank ” 
(Dan, 1. 215, 2 i 11) . These two apparent causatives may be 
haplographic errors for the i-causative form (one s instead of 
two; but why in identical phrases?); or they may be in the 
intensive stem with causative meaning. This would seem more 
probable than having two causative forms, an afel by the side 
of the safel, in the same root. 

The difficulty in finding indisputable evidence for the ’-causative 
arises from the fact that by far the most common verbal form in 
TJgaritie is the preterite, while it is precisely the preterite in which 

Kyberg, dp. cit., p. 250, points out that the increased use of the intensive 
in causative meaning is rather a later development. 

® Albright’s reading of the parallel tlk as causative (in JPOS 1934. 112) 
is improbable, as Ginsberg has recognized; in Hebrew the root hlk in the 
sense ‘Ho flow with (something)” is used in the qal. 
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the "-preformative of this causative stem is lost. Imperatives^ 
participles, and perfects of the afel would, show its characteristic 
’-preformative. Even in the preterite, however, it is possible to 
determine key types which betray the afel by their form. Thus 
any In root which is at the same time III" could be readily dis- 
tinguished in the apocopate : the intensive would have the n of the 
root ; the qal would have an a vowel in the second syllable ® (which 
would be revealed by the written final a), while the afel would have 
an i voweL^® Similarly, any In with a laryngal for its second or 
third radical could be distinguished in the first person singular : 
here again the intensive would write the n; the qal would have an 
i vowel in the preformative (revealed by the written " of the first 
person) ; and the afel would have a, as is true of the preformative 
of all derived stems except the i^-reflexives.^^ 

On this evidence we must conclude that in Ugaritic the living 
form for the expression of the causative relation was the safel 
stem.^® It occurs chiefly with the direct causative meaning, though 
some words show other meanings which occur in the causative 
stem.^^ 

This evidence also makes it probable that Ugaritic had a number 
of words in the afel form. They are fewer by far than the safels, 
and most of them have specialized meanings : aJcn prepare, yhn 
^^he installed,” aln notice ”( ?), ymsi *^‘^he sent,” ash “I set 
up”(?), tit ^^it looks,” tvntrn ‘^‘^it rains.” Some verbs seem to 
express the direct causative relation: amllcn ^Hhat I may make 
him king,” aUth will give you power ”(?), dyB^ ^^who will 
sate.” 

Because of its occurrence in such few cases and specialized mean- 
ings, the afel may be judged to be the older form of causative 

® See note 6 abo¥e. 

Tlie preterite of derived stems had i in the second syllable ; cf. Harris 
JAOS 57 (1937). 153, note 12. 

L, Ginsberg, Tarfeisf 4 (1933) . 382; Harris, Zoo. 

Harris, Hid., note 12. 

This has been held throughout by Ginsberg, who failed, however, to 
admit any afel forms. 

^qrl} has the specialized meaning ''to sacrifice” (as its cognate does 
in Hebrew) ; ^'ly has the same specialized meaning (al^o as in Hebrew), 
but also the direct causative "to bring up.” Some of the safel words 
occur in uncertain contexts, so that their exact sense is not clear. 
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expression in the history of Ugaritic, and of the dialect group from 
which.it de¥eloped. This bears out the correlation which has been 
shown ill the incidence of the causatiye formative and of the third 
person pronounsd® ' Akkadian and Minaean, which have third per- 
son pronouns in s (s)^ have s (s) causative stems; xiraliie^, Sabaean 
and Bthiopic, Aramaic, Hebrew and Phoenician, which have third 
person pronouns in have h and "(y) causative stems. In IJgaritic 
the pronouns of the third person are hwt, hjt,, hmt ; it is not 
surprising that its early causative stem should have had the h{") 
formative. 

The form of the &(’) -causative seems to have been: imperative 
'aqtily ’^x^iQriiQ-yaqtilu, similar in its preformative to the Arabic 
aqtala^'^ and in its stem vowel to the Hebrew JiiqttL 
How then did the ^-causative develop in Ugaritie ? 

In Aramaic there are a number of verbs in the safel, borrowed 
from Akkadian: sezih, mklel, etc. In addition there arc several 
safels which must have been formed in Aramaic: e. g. sa'hed 
enslave/^ which could not have had this phonetic form in A,kkadiaii. 
These safels of Aramaic origin could have been patterned ufson the 
borrowed Akkadian causatives: the large group of saCei loan-words 
had established that form in Aramaic as a recognized causative 
construction, and then a few Aramaic verbs came to be eixpressed 
in the causative on the same pattern^® 

In Ugaritie, however, the safel is far more frequent, and one is 
led to trace its history further back. There are, in fact, many 
traces of an early safel in West Semitic. In the south, Minaean 
has an 5-causative and s in the third person pronouns, wdiile its 
close neighbor Sabaean has h in both; Arabic and Ethiopic have s 
in the ^-reflexive stem isiaqtala by the side of ’ in the causative 
active; Ethiopic also has, in addition to its "-causative, a large 
number of verbs with an old 5-causative.^^ Furthermore, nouns 

this important correlation and for the analysis of the causative 
form, see Speiser, “ Studies in Semitic Formatives ” I JAOS 56 (1036). 
22-33. 

B iii 26, viii 28, Dan. 1. 129, 133 ; Dan. 1.138, 143; Dan. 1.150. Cl 
J. A. Montgomery JAOS 56 (1936) , 440-1. 

On the relation of Ti. to ’ forms in the causative, see Speiser, op. cii,, 
p. 25. 

On the question of old Aramaic safels, see C. Brockelmann, G 7 'undriss 
vergl. Gram, sem, Spr. I 525. 

Cf. Dillmann, Ethiopic Grammar, tr. Crichton, p. 131, 135, 148, 158. 
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with preformatives in s (Arabic exist in Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Arabic^ and have been shown to be related to the s formative in 
the causative steni.^° 

To sum up : Although the h(") form was the regular expression 
of the causative in that part of the Semitic area which had h in 
the third person pronouns, nevertheless the i-causative was also 
known over much of this area, appearing in verbal stems and, 
apparently, as noun-prefix. In Ugaritic the s form came to be 
favored over the common h{') stem, and causatives came to be 
expressed in the safel instead of the afel. In the course of time, 
the afel ceased to be used for expressing the causative, and any 
new causatives that arose were undoubtedly formed in the safel, 
as the only living stem with that function. But a number of words 
in the afel, which had long developed specialized meanings, were 
no longer felt as direct causatives, and so were not expressed by 
the safel, but remained as formulae in their old afel inflection. 


Nyberg, op, cit,, p. 197 ff. 


THE EESTOEATIOH OP OEDEE BY DAEIHS 

Egiand G. Kest 
University of Pennsylvania 

In this journal 54. 40-50 (1934)^ I attempted a complete resto- 
ration of a cuneiform inscription of Darius in the Old Persian, to 
which I gave the title The Kestoration of Order in the Empire ^ 
I accompanied it with the Akkadian version, in which I enjoyed the 
collaboration of my colleague Prof. E. A, Speiser, without whom I 
could not have ventured into the Akkadian field. Since then. Prof. 
P. H. Weissbach has republished a part of this same inscription in 
91. 80-6 (1937), with the help of certain other fragments 
which he had identified as belonging to it. It is in the light of 
these additions that I wish to treat the inscription again. 

With one exception, the fragments were published by Pere Y. 
Scheil in Yds. xxi and xxiv of the Memoires de la Missmi 
ArcMologique de Perse, Mission en Susiane (Paris, 19)39 and 1933) . 
Scheil himself identified as belonging together two OP fragments 
and one Elamite, given in 21. 61-4, and six OP fragments and a 
nearly complete Akk. copy on the two sides of a tablet, in 24. 116- 
25. To these, Weissbach has added two Elam, fragments, given 
by Scheil 21. 71-6, as Nos. 20 and 21; one small OP fragment, 
given by Scheil 21. 23 at the right of the middle row of fragments, 
and indicated by a question-mark; an OP fragment of unknown 
provenience, which Weissbach had listed in his Keilinschriften der 
AcMmeniden bs Inc, 5, page xxix and page 130. 

Of this inscription, then, we have 10 OP fragments, 3 Elamite 
fragments, and a nearly complete Akkadian copy. 

After this article was in galley-proofs, I received WeissbaclPs 
article in Zeits. /. Assyr. 44. 140-69 (1938), which lists an eleventh 
OP fragment (his jS, containing portions of lines 1-4 and of 46-51), 
and a second Akkadian fragment, both in the Louvre, unpublished, 
but to appear in a new volume by Scheil. The data in his article 
have been used here as far as possible. 

The first part, down to the middle of line 30 in the OP version, 
contains the praise of Ahuramazda, the titles of Darius, the state- 
ment of his acquisition of the empire and the list of the provinces ; 

^ Scheil, MSmoires 21. 116, entitles it " Conqu^tes et Politique de Darius."’ 
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all this is a duplicate of the dSTaks-i-Eustam inscription^ except that 
the list of provinces is slightly changed. No comment to my version 
of this portion is here needed, except as follows: in line 4, aid 
should be adadd (on the evidence of Frag. 11) ; in line 6, XS (mis- 
print) should be XSm ; in line 9, read dahyundm for DAHndm^ 
and in line 10, read humiyd for BUyd, to get the proper number 
of characters in the line (so Weissbach) ; in line 19, normalize 
aOahy on the evidence of the Daiva-Inscription {Language 13. YOB- 
BOS) ; in, line 24, Eadus should be replaced Maha or Maciyd 
(ef. JA08 56. 217-8) ; in line 28, SaJcd should perhaps be replaced 
by utd (cf. below, on Akk. 20) ; and the next to the last name in 
the list of provinces, now in line 30, should be left blank, both in 
the OP and in the Akk. 

With the middle of line 30 a new section begins, and this is where 
my previous version went astray. My OP text contained one more 
section than the Akk. version, because of my failure to unite more 
closely the fragments at my command; Weissbach has succeeded in 
doing this, showing that my fragment 5 should not be fitted into 
lines 31-38, but into lines 35-41, thereby eliminating four lines 
from the total length of the text. I am happy to admit and confirm 
the correction, and to present here this portion of the text of the 
inscription, into which there fits also WeissbacVs Inc. 5, given in a 
typeset facsimile by C. Bezold in a review of Weissbach^s Keilinschr.^ 
Zts. f. Assyr. 25. 394 (1911), the improved readings of which were 
utilized by Weissbach in his recent article. 

For clearness as to the relation of this fragment to the other 
fragments, a transcript of Bezold^s plate in ZA 25. 394 is here given, 
showing the right margin and the number of characters in each 
line, as well as the position in the complete inscription : 


Position in 
Inscription 

31 

: -du-u-ia-'+'-P 

Line of 
Fragment 

1 

Characters 
in Line 

32-33 

ma- : -da-ha-ya-a-va 

2 

26 

33-34 

2/a-ma- : -a-ja- : 

3 

20 

34-35 

a- : -a-u-ra-ma-za 

4 

24 

36 

ma- : -na-i-ya- : -Ja-ta-i 

5 

27 

37 

ya- : a-sa-ta-i-ya 

6 

24 

38 

va-na-a- : -ta-ra 

7 

24 

39 

ya-a- : -ta-ya-ma- : sa 

8 

24 

40-41 

na-i-jSi.-: ^Yi-i-ma 

9 

22 
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Position in 


Line of 

Characters 

Inscription 


Fragment 

in Line , 

;:42 ■ ■ 

; -xa-sa-a-ya-Oa-i 

10 

26 

42-43 

ka-ra-ta-ma- : -+-+ 

11 ■: 

27 

44 


12' 

28 , 

The number 

of characters per line is not so nearly uniform as 

in the version represented by the other fragments, and there may 

be some variations in the text, especially in 

line 3, where the replace- 


ment of {lo^i) a-ya-u-da hj ya-tL-di4-na4-ya- : -a-ha woulA. Rdiii 6 
characters without changing the meaning (for the reading, cf. Bar, 
NEa 32), thus bringing the line up to normal length. Variation 
is seen also in line 10, where xUyaBi'iyal was written in full instead 
of the ideogram XS of Fragment 7. 

In presenting lines 30-45 of the inscription, the portion in which 
Welssbach has made improvements, I shall use the same notation as 
in my previous article, but using the new revised numbering of the 
lines : 


Fragment 5, lines 31-37 (no line-ends) ; Scheil 24. 125. 
Fragment 6, lines 33-45 (line-ends at left) ; Scheil 24. 123. 
Fragment 7, lines 35-49 (line-ends at left) ; Scheil 24. 124. 
Fragment 9, lines 31-44 (line-ends at right, but a different line- 
length) ; Bezold, Zts, f. Assyr. 25. 394. 

Fragment 10, lines 34-37 (no line-ends) ; Scheil 21. 23, marked ?• 


Their readings will be indicated by raised numerals placed at 
the beginnings and the ends of the extant passages, except that the 
readings of Frag. 10 will be set between asterisks; passages not 
extant in any fragment will be set in italics within square brackets, 
and characters which are extant only in such badly damaged form 
as to make their reading dubious apart from their context, will also 
be set in italics. But in the commentary, all linguistic citations 
are in italics. 

In this notation, it should be remembered that the extant char- 
acters of each fragment overrun the ends of the lines as here given, 
only in Fragment 9, which overruns the ends of lines 32, 33, 34, 
40, 42. Frag. 6 began line 41 with [rdajfty, the ma which begins 
the line in Frag. 7 being in Frag. 6 at the end of the preceding 
line. As the inscription is now restored, lines 31 to 43 inclusive 
each have 21 characters, and line 44 has 22 characters; with this. 
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we may compare the length of the lines at the beginning of the 
inscription, where the line-ends and the formulaic character of the 
text give certainty to the restoration : 

Line 1, 22 characters 

Lines 2- 4, 21 characters 

Lines 5-10, 22 characters 

Line 11, 21 characters 

Lines 12-17, 22 characters 

Lines 18-29, with Ma-ha ^ in line 24 between %atagus and Gaddra, 
and ending with Shudra^ will contain 255 characters, which gives 
9 lines of 21 characters each and 3 lines of 22 characters each. 
Line 30 will begin with the word-divider, followed by a lost name 
of five characters (estimated; the name is lost also in the Akk.), 
then a divider and the name KarTcd (proved by the Akk.) ; which, 
with the remainder of the line here given, makes the average 21 
characters : 

30 [ : Odtiy : Ddra-I 

31 \_yamus : XS : vasaiy : tyya^ : Hhis'^lJcarta-'] 

32 [m .* aha : ava : naiham : ayicunava^^m : da- 

33 h^yaVa^ [ : ayauda : aniya'] ani®ya®m : 

34 a^ja a*va : a^[dam ;] ^akunavam® [: -ralnj^a 

35 : ®A'^ixrama'^'z°dah^'^'^a^ : ya^a : a^lniya : a-] 

36 ®ni*^ya®m : ^iiai*^y^ : ja®®ti^y : ci^\nd : gd-} 

37 ®^0av^a : kas'^cPy aVtiy^ : i^ldtam :] 

38 ®'^tya : mana : haca® : aVa^na : tar®[5att-] 

39 ®'^y : yaOa : hya® : tanvF^ya : tyam : sa-^ 

40 ®^kau6im : naiy® : ]aiT\_y :] ^naiy : vi- 

41 ^ma^rda^tiy : 6a®tiy^ [ .* Ddrayavaus : ] 

42 : vas%a : An^ramazd^ ; dastaY^^- 

43 ^rtam va®saiy tya 'J Iparuvam : naiy'] 

44 ^ : gaOava ® : kar^^tam^® [ : ava : adam : gdda-l 

45 A'va : aknna®va®m 'J 

§ 4. 30-41. Says Darius the king: Much that was done ill, that 
I made good. Provinces were in uproar, one man smote another: 
the following I effected by the favor of Ahuramazda, that one man 
not smite another at all, each person is in his place. The law which 

® If Maciya be used, then we have 258 characters, making 6 lines of 21 
characters and 6 of 22 each. 
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is mine, of that he is afraid, so that the stronger smites not the 
weak; nor harms him, 

§ 6. 41-45. Says Darins the king: By the favor of Ahnramazda, 
much handiwork which before was put out of its place, that I put 
back into its place 

§ 6 . 45 - 50 . . . . . 

§7,50-52. .... 

N'otes 

This version follow^s Weisshach^S; except in cilnd} 36. The lan- 
gnage is at several points confirmed by the idioms nsecl in the 
Daiva-Inscription of Xerxes found by Herzfeld at Persepolis and 
available in Lang, 13. 292-305. The notes take up the differences 
from my previous version. 

30 ddtiy to 34 aja: this represents my previous 30 Odiig to 33 
ajana, combined with 34 to 37 dahydva; essentially with the omis- 
sion of 34-7; and of the repeated Odtiy : Ddraijamus : X§, 

31-2 dushartam: assured by Frag. 9; the trace of the character 
du in Frag. 5 is ambiguous. 

32 aha : its addition makes the line of the proper length. 

32 naiham: shown by the Daiva-Insc. 43; to be the regular 
word for ‘^'^good^^ rather than ^vauv (== Skt. vasu, Av* vohu)^ 
which appears in OP only in a few personal names. 

33 ayauda: this fits the line-length better than my previous 
yaudatiya with a resumptive tyd immediately following.® 

33 aniya aniyam : masc.; not fern, as I previously supposed. For 
the use of the masc. with dahydva, cf. Daiva-Insc. 31 and note 
thereto; Lang, 13. 299. 

34 aja: not ajana, 

34 adain : the addition gives the line its proper length. From 
here the text goes on at my older line 38. 

36 ca-t-h-H- : here stood a word of four characters; the first two 
being extant in Frag. 5. The only possibilities seem to be citd, 
known from Bh. 2. 48 and 63; and a hitherto unknown cind, 
OP cita 'Sso long’’ is used only with correlative ydtd ^^untiP^; 

®In the Daiva-Insc., a-^a-u~da shonld be normalized not apuda^ with 
Herzfeld AMI 8.56-77 (whom I follow^ed in 13. 294), hut apauda, 

since the corresponding verb in Avestan has the present-tense stem yaom-, 
“boil” == OP yauda. Equation with Skt. yudh-, Av. yaod^ “fight”, is 
possible, hnt somewhat less likely because of the difference in present 
formation: yudhydti, yuidyeiti. 
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it is possible^ but not probable, that citd alone was used in the 
meaning “ untill^, with the connotation ^^so that^^ Cma seems 
to me more likely, as an instrumental adverb from the stem ci-, 
meaning whereby = ‘^‘^so that^^; or in an indefinite meaning, 
^''at all after a negative, as here, and followed by a supple- 
mentary statement. The latter interpretation seems to me better, 
since the W’ord can then be equated with Avestan cind, given by 
Chr. Bartholomae in the AUiramsches Wdrterluch 594-5 as follow- 
ing a negative and having the meanings, in combination with the 
negative, auch nicht, gleicherweise nicht, ebensowenig, nicht ein- 
mal, ne . . . quidem^^ The nicht einmal meaning is that which 
fits here, and I have adopted it in my translation. The only objec- 
tion to the equation is that the Avestan cind (and its declinable 
derivative stem cina-) are equated with Skt. cand; but the ^-vowel 
may be original in the Avestan forms, rather than secondary from 
-a-, and Av. cind may therefore be exactly equivalent to the restored 
OP a[na]. 

37 astiy : certain in Frag. 9, although in Frag. 6 the last char- 
acters of this line are a and a very fragmentary character which in 
ScheiFs drawing does not agree with sa, 

38- 9 tarlsat{]y: the first two characters assured by Frag. 9, 
thus replacing my previous [apariya]yaA 

39 tauviyd: nom. sing. masc. of the comparative; for the forma- 
tion, cf . Av. staoyah- stronger Skt. sthaviyas-, 

39- 40 sahauSim: as established by Frag. 9; cf. JAO/S 56. 219-20. 

40- 41 vimardatiy : with the prefix, as shown by Frag. 9. 

42-3 dastahartam: the dasta- is established by the Elamite 
SU-MES-ma hlu-uMtiq-qa] ^^in (==with) the hand made^^, in 
the corresponding place; cf. Veissbaeh, ZDMG 91.85. 

43 paruvam naiy: established by the corresponding Elamite 
ap-pu-qa in-ni formerly not ”; cf. Weissbach, ZDMG 91. 85. 

45 ff.: Weissbach^s latest restoration, in ZfA 44.159-60, using 
the reverse of Frag. 11, completes the text in 52 lines, which seems 
to be correct. In 45-49 (—my old 50-55) there are still consider- 
able gaps. In the final section, the wording is correct as I gave it 
in JAOS 54.43-4, though the ideogram may have been used for 
Auramazda, The publication of Fragment 11 is an essential pre- 
liminary to further comment. 

* But the idiom of the ablative with apariydya, is assured by the Daiva- 
Insc., lines 49 and 51-2, cf. the note thereon in fian-g. 13. 303. 
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The three Elamite fragments are so distributed that with the aid 
of the OP and Akk. Tersions and of the Il^aks-i-Rustam texts it is 
possible to make a tentative restoration of the 34 lines correspond- 
ing to the first 44 lines of the OP, except for a very few words. 
Two of the three fragments are inscribed on both sides, so that we 
have five fragments of text, as follows: 


Frag. 1, lines 4-11 
Frag. 2, lines 9-13 
Frag. 3, lines 13-21 
Frag. 4, lines 27-36 
of Frag, 1. 

Frag. 5, lines 30-34 
Frag. 2. 


(line-ends at left) ; Scheil 21. 71, obverse, 
(no line-ends) ; Scheil 21. 75, obverse, 
(line-ends at left) ; Scheil 21. 63. 
(line-ends at left) ; Scheil 21. 72, reverse 

(no line-ends) ; Scheil 21.75, reverse of 


The same notation is used as for the OP transliteration, namely 
raised numerals to indicate the fragments and italics for letters 
present only in ambiguous traces, as well as for those entirely lost. 
Line 13 is given twice, since the line-divisions in Fragments 2 and 
3 were different. After line 20 there is a blank space of one line 
in Frag. 3, though no text seems to have been omitted. The division 
in lines 30-34 is according to Frag. 4, the extant text of Frag. 5 
here overrunning the line-ends. 

A serious difficulty develops when the relative position of the 
texts on obverse and reverse is studied. Line 32 on Frag. 6 stands 
opposite line 11 of Frag. 2, its obverse, which indicates an inscrip- 
tion of 42 lines, a length made probable by the amount of OP text; 
but lines 9 and 30 are opposite each other on Frag. 1 and Frag. 4, 
which gives an apparent total of 38 lines. This inconsistency can 
be explained on the basis that Frag. 1-4 was inscribed on the front 
and back of a tablet, and on the top and bottom edges as well ; 
1 7 lines on the front, 4 on the bottom, 17 on the reverse, 4 on the 
top edge, which brings lines 9 and 30 opposite each other. Frag. 
2-5 was on a tablet which was inscribed front and back only, or 
perhaps also on the bottom edge, but without text on the top edge. 
In any instance, Frag. 3 represents another copy, since its text 
overlaps that of Frag. 2, and it runs from line 13 to line 21, ending 
at an edge— whereas lines 18-21 on Frag. 1-4 must have been on 
the bottom of the tablet. Also, the stopping of Frag. 3 at line 21 
indicates a half-way mark which is confirmed by our other calcula- 
tions, though we may wonder why Frag. 3 has a line of empty space 
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before line 21, which must haye been matched by another blank 
somewhere on the reverse. 

I wish to emphasize again that this text is only tentative; the 
original may have had alternative writings in almost any portion 
of the restored parts. Above all, I should not have ventured to give 
it here if I had not enjoyed the assistance of my friend and col- 
league, Professor E. A, Speiser. My hope is that this tentative text 
will assist in the utilization of any further fragments which may be 
found to belong to this document. 

I here use, with a few slight modifications, Weissbaeh^s old 
system of transliteration, that the reader may more easily compare 
this text with the material published in his Keilinschriften. For 
the readings now proposed by Weissbach himself, cf. ZfA 44. 161-2. 

1 \T°'‘Pna’'ap ir-saAr-7''a ^^^u-ra-m,ds-da ah^qa ^mu-ru-un da-as-1 

2 \jda hu-he da-as-da ah-qa ^ruh^^ Se-ip-Za-is-da] 

3 [alc-qa si-ya-U-um be-ipdads-da huh^^-ir-ra-na cik-q(T\ 

4 [^c^a-n-ya-ma-'w] -^is hunkuW- [i/r hu-ut-tas-da hi-ir ir-se~hi-1 

5 l-ip-na} ^^sunkuk ki-ir ix-se'^-lih-hi-ip-in-na da-] 

6 [-'ai^]-^te-nu-um-ir-ra {f-da-ri-ya-ma-u-is ^sunlculc ir-] 

7 ^-sa-ir-ra ^sunkuk ^sunkuk-ip-in-na ^’^[sunhuh da-a-u-is-pe mi-] 

8 ^-is-ba-da-na-as-pe-na ^unkuk ^imi?--[ru-un hi uh-hu-ra-ir-'] 

9 ^-ra ir-sa-^na sa^-da-hii-qa ha-te^ ^mi^-[t5-da-ai-6a ^sa-aJc-'] 

10 ^-ri ^/la^-^ak-qa-man-^nu-si-ya ^par-sir^- [^par-6"ir ■^] 

10 ^-ri ^7^a^-^a-qa-man-^nu-si-ya ^par-sir^^ [^par-sir] 

11 ^sa-a74-[n ^]^har-ri-ya %ar-ri-ya^ [si-is-sa a-a/^ Ada-ri-] 

12 [-ya-ma-a]-^is ^sunkuk na-an-ri za-u^- [mi-m ^^^u-ra-mds-da-'] 

13 [-na hi -^da-a] -^®ya^-u-is ^ap-[pa ... 

13 ^®-ya®-u-is %p^-[pa ^u mar-ri-ra me-sa-me-ra-qa ^par-sip ih-l 

14 ^-qa-mar® \Ju ilc-hi ma-ir-da~nu-ip man-na-ut-me %-m-] 

15 ap-pa^u ih-qa-rriar ap tur-ri-qabu-ie hu-ut-tulc-l 

16 ®-qa da-ai^®-[da-'am ap-pa ^u-ni-na hu-be ap-in mar-ri-] 

16 ®-ud-da ap^-[pa ^u-ni-na da-at-da~um hu-be ap-in mar-ri-] 

17 ®“is ^ma®-[da %al-la-tam-ti ^par-tu-ma ^har-ri-ma %a-\ 

18 ^-ak-tur^-['ri-i 5 ^su-ug-da ^ma-ra-is-mi-is ^sir-ra-an-qa ^] 

19 ^ha-ru-ma®-[fi-i5/^aa-ai-da-ifew-i5 %a5-si-ya-ap ^] ' 

20 ^gan-da®-[m ^Ai-m-d'a-ii ^la-a/iJ-ga ^u-mu-mar-qa-ip ^sa-ah-'] 

21 ®-qa ti®“[iib-ra-ga-ti-da-ap %a-pi4i ^as-su-ra ^har-ba-ya} 

22 \}ya~u~na4p AN .KAM'^^-ip Ha-aTc-qa ap-pa AN mi-'wd-] 

23 [-d^^-man-na ^is-Jcu-ud-ra <^4--+-+-+ ^Jcur-qa-ap a-a&] 
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24 l^da-Ti-ya-ma-u-is ^sunhuh na-an-ri ir-se-ih-M ap-paj 

25 [+-+-*+ hu-ut-tuh-qa hu-le si-is~ni-na % liu-ut-da-ra] 

26 ]Jda-a-ya-u-is -h-4--+ ir-qa M-ir Ml-pi-is hu-he 

27 % ]iu^-[ut-da-ra za-u-mi-in '^^'^u-ra-mds-da-na sa-ap ir-] 

28 ^-qa ki-ir in-ni^ \_za-ma-alc +-+-+] 

29 ^qa-te-ma [da-at-da-um ap-pa ^u-ni-na liu-be'] 

30 ^iq-qa-mar ip-se-man-ba sa-ap^ [^yih-^la^-ak-m Hs- 

31 ^tuk-ra® in-ni ir-qa za-ma-ak ir-qa ra-ma-ak 

32 %-ak® ^da-ri-ya-ma-u-is '^^sunlcul^ na-an-ri za-u-mi-in 

33 ^^®'P®u-ra-mas-da-na SU-ME§-®ma fet^^-nt-tuk-qa ir-se-ik-ki 

34 ^ap®-pa ap-pu-qa in-ni qa-te-ma hu^-^ut-tuh^~lqa 

35 [“K “f ■+• + -f -f ]-^n-ap 

36 ]"qa^[ 

Notes 

1 fE. I have used a suspended d to designate the horizontal wedge- 
determinative. 

5-6 da-ut4e~nu-um-ir-ra: with reversal of the order of the ele- 
ments in the compound, as compared with NEa 6 ie-nu-wn-da-ut- 
ti-ra, as Scheil 21. 73 points out 

19 mas-si-ya-ap : equivalent to OP maciyd^ as in Elam. NEa 25 
= OP NEa 30. The length of the line seems to demand this read- 
ing rather than the shorter ma-aX?-qa Bh. 1. 14 = OP mafca Bh. 
1.17. 

23 : There is a name of a province here, that is lost in all versions. 
25 : The gap is for a word representing the dus- of OP dmhartam. 
26: The gap is for the correspondent of OP ayauda. For the 
aniya aniyam i]id4 immediately follows in OP 33, and recurs in 
OP 35-36 (Elam. 27-28), I have set ir-qa hi-ir, which is in part 
extant at its second occurrence ; space seems to be lacking for 
da-a-e da-a-e, in both places. 

28 : The Elam, text here is inadequate to fill the line, although 
by the meaning we seem to need only the equivalent of OP cim 
(if that be the correct restoration in OP 36). 

29 da-at-da-um : for OP ddtam, borrowed into Elam. Weissbach, 
ZDMG 91. 83, restores as da-ut-tam; NEa (Elam.) 16 hm da-at- 
Urn, according to Stolze's photograph (so Weissbach, KeUmsch. d. 
Achdm, 88) ; but the Daiva-Inscription of Xerxes has da-at-da-um 
(according to photograph in my possession, Elam. 14-15), and this 
is what I have followed. 
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Finally, Weissbach in ZDMO 91.84-5 and 44. 162-4 offers 
some alternatives to the Akkadian text (Scheil 24. 116-21, with 
plates), which Professor Speiser prepared for inclusion in my 
article in JAOS 54.47-50. It is to be remembered that in the 
restorations Speiser was misled by the defective character of my 
OP version. The essential changes are as follows : 

4 : Wb. omits is4in^ thinking the space inadequate. 

11: Wb. omits 

14: Correct ma-da-a (misprint) to ma-da-a-a. 

20, at end: Wb. has i-na ^^^m[ar-ra-tum u sa\, which means utd 
instead of Saha in OP 28; this agrees with the Daiva-Insc. 
23-4, rather than with INTEa 28-9. 

21: Wb. restores at the end though he 

admits {ZfA 44. 168) that the space is inadequate for the 
restoration of more than one name, unless the characters 
are unusually crowded. 

23: Wb. has h[ab-la-7iu-u'] for [da-mi-iq-ti]. 

24 : Wb. omits the restored -su-nu of SpeisePs text. 

25: Wb. has \_a-na-hii e-pu-us i-na'] instead of -[7iu hi pa-na-ma 
e-te-pu-us] i-na, 

26 : Wb. restores sa nise'^^^ instead of a-ga-su-4-nu, 

28: Wb. restores pl_a-li]h-u- (-^^OP tarsatiy)^ instead of 
hu-[ul]-lu~\ 

31-33: Weissbach^s proposed text is the following; I set ^ before 
words differing from the readings of Speiser, who however 
proposed (or considered) them all, JAOS 54. 50. 

31 ^dul-lu-um(?) ma-a-du sd i-na 

32 "^pa-na-ma [i-7ia ds]-ri-su la ep-su a-na-hu i-na 

33 ds-r[i-su ^A-{te-)pu-u]s "^a-mu-ur-ma hir-tum 

The last passage then agrees perfectly with the OP, beginning 
with dul-lu-UTTi [ Arbeit == dastahartam OP 42-3, to e-pu-us (or 
e-te-pu-us) = ahunavam OP 45. He regards the character GUK 
as the stonecutter’s error for pa. After ahunavam^ however, he sets 
[uta : avai-] 46 '^nam : diddJ, to correspond with (Scheil’s read- 
ing) a-mu-ur-ma hir-tum ^^(and) I saw: a wall ...” Even with 
the insertion of utd^ line 45 of the OP has then but 17 characters, 
which makes it plain either that another word stood there or that 
a-mu-ur-ma and avaina7n are not to be read. For Akk. 33, there- 
fore, T still feel that Speiser’s reading (given JAOS 54. 48) is 
better. 


LAPSES OF OLD TESTAMENT TEANSLATOES 
Theophilb James Meek 

UlTlVEESITT OF TOEONTO 

ISTo BOOK has been so frequently translated as the Hebrew Bible 
and none has been the object of such profound and critical scholar- 
ship, and yet no book has probably been less accurately translated 
than that same Bible. The main difficulty is, of course, that Hebrew 
and English are so very different from each other in vocabulary, 
grammar, and syntax. The task of the translator is not an easy 
one.^ There are a thousand and one things to keep in mind, and 
it is little wonder that slips so frequently occur. It is the purpose 
of this paper to note a few of the many instances where translators 
of the Old Testament have erred through inattention to Hebrew 
grammar and syntax. 

The order of words in a Hebrew sentence is scarcely ever what it 
would be in English. All scholars know this, and yet they often 
fail to apply their knowledge. An illuminating example is Josh. 
21:43, where all translators have followed the Hebrew order of 
words to give the totally wrong rendering, So Yahweh gave Israel 
all the land which he had sworn to give to their fathers.^^ What 
the Hebrew actually says is, So Yahweh gave Israel all the land 
which he had sworn to their fathers to give to them,^^ i. e., to 
Israel (with the direct object first and the indirect object second, 
as is usual in Hebrew). 

More illuminating still are the many instances where the casus 
pendens construction in the Hebrew has been overlooked. Scholars 
have quite generally recognized this construction in Gen. 1 : 4, 
which reads literally, God saw, as for the light, that it was good, 
or in idiomatic English, God saw that the light was good.^^ 
What God saw was not/' the light,'^ as used to be understood by 
reproducing the Hebrew order of words, but "that the light was 
good.'" This construction is a very common one in most of the 
Semitic languages, and it is found in the Old Testament much 
more frequently than is generally recognized. Eor example, in 
Dent. 9:13 is regularly taken as the object of the pre- 

^ For some of tlie difficulties see tlie present writer's Translation Diffi- 
culties in the Old Testament,” Religion in Life III 491-506. 

m 
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ceding verb, but closer inspection shows that it is to be taken as 
casus pendens and the verb as the perfect of instantaneous action : 

I see, as for this people, behold it is a people stiff of neck, or in 
idiomatic English, see that this people is indeed a stiff-necked 
people/^ 

Similarly, Dent. 5: 12, with its variant Exod. 20: 8, is not to 
be translated, as it is universally, Observe {mr,, remember) the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy,"^ but "‘'Be careful {mr,, remember) 
to keep the Sabbath day holy/^ The words, are not 

the object of but are in the casus pendens , and the verb 
has here, not the meaning "" to keep, observe,” but "" to be careful,” 
as so frequently elsewhere. If any other proof of this were neces- 
sary, it would be sufficient to compare two passages like Deut. 8 : 1, 
""All the charge that I am enjoining on you today, you must be 
careful to observe,” and Deut. 7 : 11, literally, "" So you must be 
careful, as for the charge, namely, the statutes and ordinances that 
I am enjoining on you today, to observe them,” or in idiomatic 
English, "" So you must be careful to observe the charge, namely, 
the statutes and ordinances that I am enjoining on you today.” 
In these two passages the author is saying exactly the same thing, 
using two different constructions to emphasize the word "" charge ” : 
by placing it at the beginning of the sentence in Deut. 8 : 1 and by 
putting it in the casus pendens in Deut. 7 : 11. 

Other examples of the casus pendens construction, properly trans- 
lated into idiomatic English, are as follows: ""For I fear that he 
will came and slay me, as well as the mothers and children ” (Gen. 
32:12); ""Be assured that your sin will find you out” (Hum. 
32: 23) ; ""But you must remember that it is Yahweh, your God, 
who has been giving you power to gain wealth” (Deut. 8: 18) ; 
"" That all the peoples of the earth may know that the hand of 
Yahweh is strong” (Josh. 4: 24) ; ""I alone am left, and they seek 
to take my life ” (I Kings 19 : 10, 14) ; "" For those who keep his 
covenant and remember to observe his precepts” (Ps. 103:18). 
And these are only a few of the many instances where translators 
have failed to recognize the casus pendens and have erred accord- 
ingly in their translations. 

Another construction that is frequently overlooked is the explica- 
tive use of waw. It is found in one of the passages quoted above, 
Deut. 7 : 11, "" So you must be careful to observe the charge, namely, 
the statutes and ordinances that I am enjoining on you today.” 
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The waw used with D''i?n/Tn« in the Massoretic text is omitted m 
some thirteen Hebrew manuscripts and in the Samaritan Tersion, 
as it is in the same context in Dent. 6: 1. This shows that the 
waw is not conjunctive, as ordinarily taken, but explicative, and 
so it is to be translated namely/^ Similarly, in Exod. .20 : 4 the 
prefixed to as is shown by its omission in the 

parallel passage, Dent. 5:8, is explicative, ‘"'You must not make 
for yourself a carved image, namely, any likeness of that which is 
in the heavens above, or which is on the earth below, or which is in 
the waters under the earth/^ The waw is not to be taken as con- 
junctive, as it regularly is, nor is it to be deleted with the editors 
of all three editions of the Hebrew text in KitteFs Bihlica Mehraica. 

Sometimes the failure to recognize the waw explicative leads to 
a totally wrong interpretation, as, for example, in Lev. 18 : 7, usually 
translated, The nakedness of thy father and the nakedness of thy 
mother thou shalt not uncover; she is thy mother; thou shalt not 
uncover her nakedness.” The verse, however, reads literally, The 
nakedness belonging to your father, namely, the nakedness of your 
mother, you must not uncover; since she is your mother, you must 
not uncover her nakedness,” or in better English, 4*^ You must not 
have intercourse with her who belongs to your father, namely, your 
mother ; since she is your mother, you must not have intercourse 
with her.” The last half of the verse, with its first clause cir- 
cumstantial, shows quite definitely that the waw with ilFiy 
is not to be taken as conjunctive, as it is by all translators, but as 
explicative. 

This same passage also illustrates another construction that Old 
Testament translators are continually overlooking — -more often than 
any other. All scholars are perfectly aware of the fact that Hebrew 
expresses logical subordination by grammatical co-ordination, the 
grammatically subordinate clause appearing with comparative 
rarity. In the verse under discussion, Lev. 18 : 75, there are two 
grammatically co-ordinate clauses in Hebrew, but the first is clearly 
circumstantial and should accordingly be translated, since she is 
your mother.” 

Another illustration of the same construction, universally over- 
looked, is Exod. 7 : 145, 15a, where we have, it is true, four gram- 
matically co-ordinate clauses, but to translate them as independent 
clauses is to fail utterly to bring out the thought of the Hebrew. 
The first clause, with its verb as participle, is clearly circumstantial. 
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The second clause is just as clearly adverbial to it/ telling how 
Pharaoh is stubborn. Since a clause can be construed as a noun 
and hence can be in any case (nominative, genitive, or accusative), 
this clause is to be taken as being in the accusative ; not as the 
object of a verb, but in the adverbial accusative or the accusative 
of manner. The main clause appears at the beginning of verse 15, 
and the clause that follows, with its verb as participle, is of course 
circiimstantiaL Hence it is quite incorrect to translate these clauses 
as four independent sentences, as is regularly done, but instead they 
must be translated as follows r Since Pharaoh is stubborn, in that 
he refuses to let the people go, go to Pharaoh in the morning, just 
as he is leaving the water/^ 

When once it is recognized how clauses may appear in the ad- 
verbial accusative in Hebrew, the construction is seen to be of 
common occurrence, and its accurate reproduction in English makes 
a translation quite different from the accepted versions, as a few 
examples will show : Search was made, beginning with the oldest 
and ending with the youngest (Gen. 44: 12) ; ^ So Joshua cap- 
tured all the cities of those kings, as well as all the kings themselves, 
and put them to the sword, putting them under the ban, as Moses, 
the servant of Yahweh, had commanded (Josh. 11 : 12) ; ® You 
have acted foolishly by not keeping the command of Yahweh, your 
God^^ (I Sam. 13:13);^ ^“^So he remained there with Yahweh 
for forty days and nights, without eating bread or drinking water 
(Exod. 34:28); I found® that you had indeed sinned against 
Yahweh, your God, by making yourselves a molten bull, having 
quickly swerved from the path that Yahweh appointed you (Deut. 
9:16); Only be very strong and resolute to be careful to do just 
as my servant Moses commanded you, without swerving therefrom 
either to the right or to the left, in order that you may succeed in 


® For this kind of clause see the writer’s articles, “ The Co-ordinate 
Adverbial Clause in Hebrew,” JAOB 49. 156 ff.; AJBL 47. 51 f. 

® To change the verbs of the co-ordinate adverbial clauses in these two 
passages from the finite form to the infinitive absolute, as is regularly 
done, is seen to be quite unnecessary and wrong, when once the construction 
is recognized. 

^ To change j^yto in this passage, as is regularly done [but see Driver, 
Notes on Samuel, ad loc.], is again quite uncalled for and wrong. 

® All translators take this verb as intransitive, “ I looked,” whei'eas it 
is clearly transitive, its object being the clause immediately following. 
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all that jou undertake '' (Josh. 1:7); '' So Joshua made a sur- 
prise attack on them, by marching all night from Gilgal" ( Josh. 
10 : 9) ; ^^YoIl are to eat it just as you would a gazelle or a deer, 
the unclean and the clean eating it together" (Deut. 12:22). 
To the extent that the translator fails to recognize these ad?erbial 
clauses, to that extent he fails to do justice to the Hebrew. They 
are not to be translated as independent clauses, as is universally 
done, but as subordinate clauses, since that is their equivalent in 
English. A translation, to be accurate, must reproduce the idiom 
of the original in the idiom of the language into which it is trans- 
lated and not simply produce a literal word by word rendering, 
which is often no translation at all. 

Closely related to the clause in the adverbial accusative is that 
in the accusative of specification. A good illustTation is found in 
Lam. 2:17, which verse, rather strikingly, contains three clauses 
in the accusative, each of a different kind. The clause, QDI 
is in the accusative as the object of the verb The last clause, 

bm ^b\ is in the adverbial accusative, expressing the manner in 
which the action of the preceding verb, Din, was carried out. The 
clause, D1|T''j!D ‘'10 has regularly been taken as a relative 

clause, but to do this is to destroy the parallelism of the passage 
and turn the poetry into prose: 

Yahweh has done what he planned ; he has carried out his word, 

Which he decreed long ago ; he has devastated without mercy." 
The clause in question is not relative, but is in the accusative of 
specification, in the matter of that which he decreed long ago," 
or in more acceptable English, as he decreed long ago." Hence 
the verse should be translated as follows : 

Yahweh has done what he planned, he has carried out his word ; 

As he decreed long ago, he has devastated without mercy." 

This is poetry, with the parallelism of the original preserved, and 
it is to be noted, furthermore, that the parallelism is climactic, 
another thing that is lost in the ordinary translation. 

The fact that the grammatically co-ordinate clause is sometimes 
logically subordinate has at times an important bearing on Old 
Testament problems, as, for example, that of the content of the 
Decalogue. All scholars have read Exod. 20:2== Deut. 5 : 6 as an 
independent sentence. Most of them have made it introductory to 
the Decalogue, but some have made it the first command,® when it 


® E. g., J. M. P. Smith, The Origin and History of Helrew Law, pp. 6 f. 
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is no command at all^ bnt a mere statement of fact. They have 
been forced to do this because they delete the command prohibiting 
images (Exod. 20 : 4 — Dent. 5 : 8) as a late insertion into the Deca- 
logue. Closer inspection of the text, however, shows how utterly 
wrong both eonclnsions are. The danse in question is clearly a 
circumstantial clause, with the subject first, as is usual with this 
type of clause, and the divine name, -^Tahweb,^^ is not to be taken 
as the predicate, but in apposition to the subject ^ Hence 
the first command in the Decalogue has to be translated, Since I, 
Yahweh, am your God, who brought you out of the land of Egypt, 
out of a state of slavery, you must have no other gods beside me/^ 
This makes utterly impossible the reading of the two verses as sepa- 
rate sentences or the deletion of the command prohibiting images. 
Hence the Decalogue must stand as it appears in the Hebrew text ; 
but whether that was its original content is quite another matter. 
It has generally been thought that the arrangement in ten laws is 
primitive, but there is no assurance of this whatsoever. It is an 
arrangement found in no other Oriental law-book, and it is much 
more likely to be late rather than early, a purely mechanical 
arrangement that smacks of artificiality. 

All translators, apparently without exception, ignore the con- 
secutive or consequential force of ^ and with the infinitive 
construct, some scholars even going so far as to deny the usage.® 
Note, however, a passage like Judges 2 : 11 f., Then the Israelites 
did what was evil in the sight of Yahweh, by serving the Baals and 
forsaking Yahweh, the God of their fathers, who had brought them 
out of the land of Egypt, and by running after alien gods, from 
among the gods of the peoples that surrounded them, and by paying 
homage to them, so that they provoked Yahweh to jealousy.” The 
last clause is introduced by waw consecutive with the imperfect 
and hence can only be interpreted as consequential. Now 
with this compare a passage like Deut. 9: 18, ^^Then I prostrated 
myself before Yahweh, as I did before, for forty days and nights, 
without eating food or drinking water, because of all the sin that 
you had committed, in doing what was evil in the sight of Yahweh, 

^ So the present writer as long ago as 1927, The Old Testament: An 
American Translation; cf. also Poebel, Das appositionell hestimmte Pro- 
nomen der 1, Per 8. Bing, in den westsemitischen Insohriften und im Alien 
Testament (1932). 

® See, e. g., Brown-Driver-Briggs, A Hebrew and English Lecsicon, p. 775. 
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thus provoking him to jealousy/^ Here we have a different eon- 
struetion, the infinitive construct with the preposition ^ 
but the meaning is exactly the same, so that the is clearly con- 
sequential. And the same must be true of in such a passage 
as II Kings 22:17, Because they have forsaken me and have 
sacrificed to alien gods, thus provoking me to Jealousy 

) by all the work of their hands, therefore my wrath shall 
be kindled against this sanctuary and it shall not be quenched." 
The three passages exhibit three different constructions, but they 
are exactly parallel, with the character of the first unequivocal and 
hence determining the character of the other two. 

It is apparent, then, that there must be a goodly number of 
instances in which ^ and with the infinitive construct must 
be interpreted as consequential, and the translator must ever keep 
a sharp lookout for these occurrences if he essays an absolutely 
correct translation. Another of the occurrences is Amos 2 : 7, 

A man and his father go in to the harlots,^ thus profaning ( 
hkn ) my holy name," or to the profanation of my holy name," 
as against the regular translation ^‘^in order to profane my holy 
name," which is quite incorrect, since here is not final, but 
consequential.^^ Hence a passage like I Kings 2 : 27 is to be trans- 
lated So Solomon ousted Abiathar from being priest to Yahweh 
in fulfilment of the word of Yahweh, which he spoke con- 

cerning the house of Eli at Shiloh." The ordinary translation of 
#7)77' 11^7*714^ here, in order to fulfil the word of Yahweh," 

® Tills word, has been universally mistranslated. It is a collec- 

tive with the generic article, literally the maidens/^ i. e., “ the harlots,’’ 
as the context indicates; probably religious prostitutes. 

The exact equivalent of in Greek is im. In classical Greek this 
is always final, but in the New Testament it is often consequential, par- 
ticularly with the verb as most modern translators of the New 

Testament have recognized, but all of them have been inconsistent in their 
interpretations: Moffatt gives tva with TrXripoxa its consequential force only 
in Matt. 1: 22, 12 *. 17, 21: 4, making all the others final ; Goodspeed sees 
the consequential force in twice as many passages, Matt. 1 : 22, 2: 23, 8: 17, 
12: 17, 21: 4, John 12: 38; Torrey, the most consistent of all, sees the con- 
sequential force in all passages except three, which, doubtless through an 
oversight, he makes final, John 12: 38, 15: 25, 17: 12. In only three pas- 
sages do all the translators agree in their interpretations, viz, Matt. 1 : 22, 
12; 17, 21; 4, all taken as consequential. This lack of consistency among 
competent scholars is an interesting commentary on the very subject that 
our paper discusses. 
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makes tke mistake of taking b with the infinitive construct as 
final, when it is clearly consequential; exactly as it is in English 
in such a sentence as « The tower rose to a height of a thousand 
feet, to become the tallest in the country.” 

Another usage of b with the infinitive construct is that express- 
ing degree. A good illustration is Deut. 9:8, " Even at Horeb 
you provoked Yahweh to anger; indeed Yahweh was angry with 
you to the point of destroying you” (DDMK or in better 

English, "indeed Yahweh was angry enough with you to destroy 
you.” The same phrase and the same construction appear in Deut. 
9:19, “For I stood in dread of the anger and wrath, with which 
Yahweh was angry against you to the point of destroying you,” 
which in better English could be translated, " For I stood in dread 
of the anger and wrath which Yahweh had against you to your 
destruction,” where the of the Hebrew has its exact equivalent 
in the English “to.” One other illustration is Euth 2: 10, “Why 
have I found such favor in your sight that you should take notice 
of me C'J'T'Sn^), when I am a foreigner ? 

And so the list of lapses on the part of Old Testament translators 
might run interminably on. Onr illustrations only indicate a few 
of the many places where translators have gone astray. IsTo man, 
of course, can attain perfection, and venturesome indeed is he who 
would essay it. He has undertaken the impossible. But man has 
always been attempting the impossible, and each endeavor, with all 
its failures, has been a stepping-stone to a better effort. hTone can 
attain perfection, but each can add his mite to the attainment of 
what in the end may at least approximate perfection. 


HEBEAICA 
James A. Mon'tgomeey 

UNIVEESITY of PEKTIsrSYlVANIA 


(1) darSm, “the South" >= the circle of the ecliptic? 

Professor Burrows has presented an admirable historical study 
of the later use of the word in his article “Daroma ” in JPOS 
1932, 14:2 ff., and so with confinement to its application to the 
Southland of Judah. He gives no further suggestion for the ety- 
mology of the cryptic word. But it has a broader and more ancient 
signification than in its Jewish application to the Judaean ITegeb. 
It appears first in the Horth Israelite Blessing of Moses, Dt. 33 : 23, 
according to which Haphtali is promised the possession of West 
(= Sea) and South {darSm).” The word is originally a general 
term for the south without local application. All through the Bible 
it refers to that point of the compass, at Eze. 40 : 34, etc. ; 42 : 14 if., 
in the plan of the temple; at Job 37: 17; Ecel. 1: 6 and 11: 3 
(at these two last places in contrast to the north) ; at Eze. 21 : 2 
it IS paralleled with temana(fe), the more common word for the 
south, and then more particularly precised as the Negeb— a pas.sage 
which may represent the first instance of the late localization of 
the word (the English translations generally fail in distinguishing 
^ three words). ^ The word occurs elsewhere only in the Aramaic 
Christian-Palestinian dialect (see Sehulthess, Lexicon, 48), where 
it IS used of the point of the compass, e. g., at Is. 43 : 6, Luke 13 : 29 
It IS accordingly common to both Hebrew and Aramaic. For its 
etymology the writer suggests derivation from the root dur, with 
its sense of « circle,” and so with reference to the ecliptic the 
great southern circuit of the sun. Arabic derivatives of that root 
are similarly used by the Arabian astronomers. That such an astro- 
nomical term was used early by the West Semites is no cause of 
suspicion; the Babylonians knew of the ecliptic as “the path of 
the sun : see Meissner, Bat. u. Ass., II, 406. The final syllable 
-am IS then the old accusative ending. For the surviving ending 
m -a in nouns of direction see Ges.-Kautzsch, HQ § 90 d-sr e n 
m the words for north and east at Is. 15 : 6; for the survival of 

„ ^o' “ see Bauer-Leander, Hist Qrammatiic, 

p. . For the nasal sufiSx we have numerous examples e g 
130 ’ 
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ydmam — Syr. also S. Arab, ywmm (Ehodokanakis, Studien 

z. Etymologie^ 65), ‘<5Zam (see the writer^s note in JQB 26, 
267 f.). In place-names this suffix appears, e. g., in Adullam, and 
constantly with distraction of the long vowel, presented as -aiim 
(see Ges.-Kautzsch, § 88 ) . In general for these terminations see H. 
Torczyner^s Die Entstehung des semitischeu Sprachtypus (1916). 
The vocalization of our word appears to be North Canaanite.^ 

(2) yam sup (^^ the Eed Sea ^^) ~ UUimum Maref 

The translation throughout in the Greek is ^ the Erythraean, i. e., 
Eed Sea,^ except at I Kings 9: 26, where the Grr. have unani- 
mously ^ icrx^TT} ddXaaara, i. e., vocalizing as sop instead of sup. 
This gives a novel but admirable name for that Sea, which as an 
arm of the Indian Ocean is ultimum mare. The usual translation 
as ^Sea of Sedge ^ has never explained itself. The Eed Sea ls a 
deep body of water without, to my knowledge and upon inquiry, 
any particular aquatic flora. It has become customary to explain 
the name by a revision of the tradition of the crossing of the Eed 
Sea at the Exodus, whereby the waters crossed were those of the 
swampy pools in the isthmus of Suez, with which theory the identi- 
fication of the word sup with Egyptian for papyrus would agree. 
(Eeference may be made for the discussion to W. M. Miiller, Asien 
u, Europa, 42 fl., 101, and his article ^^Eed Sea,^^ in Enc, Bill,) 


^Subsequent to tbe writing of tbe above there has come to band B, 
Melsen^s Ras Bhamra MytUologie u. Biblische Theologie (Leipzig, 1936). 
He presents (pp. 17 ff.) a strong argument for tbe determinative force of 
final m in many sucb eases in S. Arabic, e. g., tbe divine names 11^, 
Wadd^f at times exchanging with n, e. g., both and With this 

phenomenon be combines Ras Sbamra eljn, as not “ gods ” but “ the god,’’ 
which he finds also in Phoenician 'Im; and be compares the name of the 
Ammonite deity Milkdm. This outlook throws light on numerous Hebrew 
place-names in -dm > -aiim, e, g., Kiriathayim, accusative of ‘Hhe City” 
(cf. els T^p Tr6\(.v > “ Stambul Kartan Jos. 21 : 32 == Kiriathayim, 1 Ch. 
6: 61; etc. And so in Heb. ydnvdm = hayydm, ^ this day, to-day’ (as in 
Arab.). Brockelmann, Qrundriss, I, pp. 4731 (c, d, e) notes as though 
with indefinite mimation such nominal forms, place-names and adverbial 
forms, but in these instances the mimation is generally of definite meaning. 
We have to recognize the early fluid exchange of final m and w, even in 
Canaanite dialects, e. g., the Moabite masc. pi. in -n, along with intrusions 
in Biblical language (Ges.-K., § 87e). Consequently the word under dis- 
cussion should mean ‘Hhe circuit.” 
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But the writer has always wondered why the Bed Sea should have 
been given so insignificant a name as Sedge Sea. The critics’ plea 
of the ignorance of the ancients is shallow. The sea was well 
enough known from early times as the avenue of commerce with 
the distant Orient; the tradition of the crossing makes it a deep 
sea. Ex. 14: 31 ff. — it was no mere swamp in that tradition. The 
word sup is used of “ the flags ” among which the ark containing 
the infant child Moses was placed, Ex. 3:3; was the definition 
and so ultimately the vocalization taken from there ? At all events 
the Greek translation with ultimum mare is most ingenious ; if not 
correct, it is one of the cases in which a translation betters the 
original. The only writer known to me who has remarked this 
unique Greek rendering is B. Moritz in his Ardbien (1933), 71, he 
holding however that it refers to the Gulf of Akaba as “ farthest ” 
in relation to the Gulf of Suez. Here also may be a note on other 
references to this Ultimum Mare. Psalm 73 : 8 prays that the king 
“ may have dominion from sea to sea, and from the Eiver to the 
ends of the earth” (cf. Zech. 9: 10, BSira 44: 31). Commenta- 
tors generally find the Euphrates in “ the Eiver,” but are indefi- 
nite about the seas, as though here we have Messianic exuberance. 
Among the commentators, so far as I find, only the Eeformation 
scholar Geier, and Ewald, Baethgen, Cobb place that extension 
between the Mediterranean and the Eed Sea. ( See Gunkel’s Comm, 
for various interpretations.) It is supported by v. 10 according to 
which the tributaries wiU come from Tarshish and the Isles on the 
one side and Seba and Sheba on the other. This definition of the 
seas is supported by Ex. 33: 31, where the Deity sets “thy border 
from the Yam Suph to the Sea of the Philistines, and from the 
wilderness {midhar) to the Eiver.” Objection might be made that 
our usual geographical polarization is not made, N — S, E — W. 
However P. K. Hitti in his recent admirable History of the Arabs 
(1937), 476, cites the Arab geographer Ibn Khallikan’s specifica- 
tions of the extent of the Seljuk empire at the end of the eleventh 
century in these terms: “His kingdom extended in length [i. e., 
in longitude] from Eashgar, a town at the extreme end of the land 
of the Turks, to Jerusalem, and from Constantinople to the Caspian 
Sea. Such a statement is far more obscure to our cartography 
than the Biblical one. To sum up, the Mediterranean and the Eed 
Sea-Indian Ocean are the two Ultima Maria of Biblical geography. 
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(3) The land of CabnL 

Josephus is the first to give an interpretation of this place-name 
at I Kings 9 : 13^ as not pleasing/^ and subsequent commenta- 
tors have in vain attempted to establish the meaning ^^good-for- 
nothing/^ and so the Chicago Bible renders it. But our oldest 
authority^ the Greek Bible^ translates the word with to opwv^ the 
border/^ i. e,^ ^Hhe march-land.^^ It is simply a phonetic (Phoeni- 
cian?) variant of g^hul, which has that meaning; cf. Phoen. peleh 
for peleg. The depreciative interpretation is due to the conclusion 
that the name was given by Hiram in his displeasure at Solomon^s 
rate of payment of his debt, with the translation, and he called 
them the land of Gabui to this day^^; but that the verb is to be 
impersonal, after frequent usage, is demanded here by the final 

unto this day/^ Translate with the Jewish Version and Moffatt, 

and they were called, etc. 

(4) ^^in the land^^ == Akk. ina mdtL 

I Kings 4: 19 concludes the list of Solomon^s ofiScers with and 
one lieutenant in the land.^^ The Old Gr. attached to this the 
first word in v. 20, obtaining in the land of Judah, and either 
this reading has been adopted by modern critics, e. g., by Stade, 
who however retains Judah in the next verse, or another tribal 
name has been invented in lieu of Judah (see Kittel in BE ed. 
3). But by ^^the land^^ is meant the royal province of Judah, 
which had its particular vice-regent. At once is to be compared 
the Assyrian sdJcin mdti, the governor of the home-province of 
Ashur (see Porrer, Provinzeinteilung, 7), as well as the frequent 
occurrence of the expression ina mdti for the king^s remaining in 
residence. This usage appears again at 9 : 18, Tamar in the steppe 
in the land/ which has puzzled early translators and modern critics, 
and also at II, 8 : 1. 

(5) The multiplicative expression. 

Jer. 16: 18 reads, ^^And I will repay their sins n*Jana(fe) 
mime{}i) P The Grr. translate this phrase with two-fold 

(and so a gross error in Cod. B is to be corrected). The Syriac 
and Vulgate translated the first word with the adverb first,” 
which has been followed by the English and American Versions in 
general. Some critics simply cancel the first word as omitted in 
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the Gr.” [ !], e.g., Eittel in BS". Graf and Cornill ha¥e attempted 
rewriting. But the phrase is correct and means just what the Gr. 
has, ‘two-fold.’ We may only note as strange, but perhaps idio- 
matic, not the expected cardinals, one and two, but an adjective 
first,’ followed by a noun, “ double.” It is the multiplicative 
expression, lxX = X-times, well known in Aramaic, e.g., Dan. 
3; 19, common in Syriac,, and represented in the Greek Gospel of 
Mark 4: 8, 20 with iy TpcoKovra, etc., “thirty-fold,” etc.; as long 
recognized by students cognizant of the Aramaic ; and yet the most 
recent commentator on Mark, Lohmeyer (1937), still ignores the 
idiom. For the troubles of the Greek textual critics (whether 
ev, iv, ek, £ts) see Westeott and Sort, et al 


This idiom in Jeremiah might appear to be an Aramaism. But 
it also occurs in an ancient pure Hebrew text. I Sam. 1 : 5 reads : 
“And to Hannah he would give a portion ’ahaf ’appaiim.” The 
recent English Versions follow the Syriac in translating with “ a 
double portion.” But the phrase has been long debated, especially 
because of the variants in the Greek and the Latin. Smith in his 
Commentary and Kittel in BH change the text to conform with 
tlm Greek, “one portion, but [reading ‘epes] he loved her.” 
(Bather a sorry reward for the best loved wife!) Jerome has a 
remarkable tour de force for the second word, tristis. The Syriac 
recognized the idiom and is correct, ’appaum, generally the 
^ nostrils,” but also the “face” (e.g., Gen. 3: 19) is here used as 
dual of ap meaning “person.” Gesenius in his Thesaurus, I, p. 

^ 7, properly insisted on this interpretation comparing Svriac 
person.” This use of the singular is now corroborated 
from Eas Shamra, by no. 5 of the first published tablets, where 
the who e personality is expressed in the phrase ’ap unps, “face 
and soul [psyche],” just as in Heb. panim came to mean the 
person. The passage means “a portion of 1x2 persons,” i e 

With regard to the face as representing the person as in the 

£t r*"' of 

Its use to express the divine Person at II Cor. 4; 6, where Paul 
speaks of ‘the light of the knowledge of the Glory of God in the 

gy. As may not have been recognized, this use of “face” 


JBL 1934 , 88 . 
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appears in a kindred Semitic field. In Sura iii, 18 of tie Koran 
the Prophet is bidden to say, have resigned my face to G-od.” 
On this Baidhawi comments: have given my whole soul and 

person to him. . . . ^Pace^ is used to express ^self/ because the 
face is the most honorable of the external members of the body, 
and the theatre of the faculties and senses/^ The comment is of 
interest as coming from a Semitic interpreter, even as the ProphePs 
use of the term vouches for its widespread Semitic vogue. 

(6) A case of arithmetical proportion. 

At I Kings 5 : 30 we read of 3300 ofiicers ruling over the peo- 
ple in Solomon^s corvee^ but at 9 : 23 there are 550 such ofScers. 
Kow at 5 : 27 there is a levy of 30,000 laborers for Lebanon, but at 
5 : 29 the figure is increased by 70,000 carriers, 80,000 hewers, i. e., 
30,000 + 70,000 -f- 80,000 == 180,000. The increase from the lower 
to the higher figure of the officers was cleverly made by some com- 
puter: 550 : 3300 = 30,000 : 180,000. It may be noted that the 
figure 3300 was changed by the Chronicler (II, 2, 17) and by the 
OGr. here to the round number 3600, which some modern text- 
critics too easily accept. 

(7) The word for the harloPs fee. 

At Hos. 2 : 14 and 9 : 1 this word appears m 'etnaQi) and 'etncm. 
It is generally recognized that the word in its variant forms is 
connected with the root ntn^ ^^to give.-’^ (Otherwise now G. E. 
Driver, who finds here an Aramaism, Journ. Theol. Studies 36: 
293 ff.) But it is to be related immediately to the Phoenician 
development of ntn > ytn, for which see Harris’s ingenious expla- 
nation in his Gram, of the Phoen, Language, 44. The present Heb. 
noun arose by further process of yit- to "it. The second Kun in 
the alternate form may represent an artificial attempt to relate the 
word to the Heb. root; n. b., the remarkable vocalization of the 
second syllable. Purther, the verbal forms at Hos. 8 : 9, they 
hired lovers” (hitnu) and v. 10, they loill hire among the 
nations ” {yitnu) are denominatives from the noun just studied. 
K. b., the peculiar vocalization of the second verb, where a Hifil is 
expected. 

(8) Hebrew word ” = reason.” 

At Ben Sira 37: 16 is read: ^^The beginning of every work 
is dalar (var. me"mdr). And before any action is thought 
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(mahseiei).” The Gr. translates the first word with logos. The 
parallelism requires the identification of "word” with “reason.” 
This possibly overlooked case is the earliest instance of that identi- 
fication in the Semitic, probably nnder Greek influence. Gf the 
nse of logos at Heb. 4 : 12, “ the reason of God,” while the h^qiostati- 
zation of the dmne Logos or Eeason at John 1 : 1 has its'roots in 
long Semitic nsage. Indeed it is striking to compare with our 
verse the introduction to the Gospel of John, “In the beginning 
was the Word.” & e, 

(9) Light from the Arabic. 

_(a) The ancient versions are mostly used as correctors of the 
Hebrew text and their intrinsic linguistic and literary interest is 
generally ignored. The following two cases are specimens of the 
Greek knowledge of vocables known only in the Arabic. 

translates KIK, properly (“Ah,” with 
cSov behold, I.e., reading the word like the sole Arabic Hnna. 
(1 have earlier noted this in my Daniel, ad loc.) 

At Kings I, 18 : 42 and II, 4: 34, 35 occurs a verb gdlar, trans- 

dow^’W-°“™ I-'? tiowed himself 

funoTi tb^^^K 1 .G “he stretched himself” 

the Greek translators 

apee with the current translation, although the root is not other- 

five different +° ’""‘l ''' tess than 

e different translations are offered by the Grr. in text and glosses 

Sffi n Benzinger) as by the common corruption of 

.he final letter. But further in the OGr. the verb is translated with 
in Lucian with the correspondent along with 

the wefT ’""^''7"°’ oiily be explained from 

the well known Arabic root jahada, “to act strenuously,” used 

iS Thllf th^ well-known noun 

Jihad. That is, the root gU was read by the Grr., the received 

transliteration is correct. The translation has the idL of Ihe 
n- ® bhe child’s body, by a kind of full- 

Gr llJ d I three times” (I, 17: 21). Kote that the 
..r. avSpcteae<u IS also used in sensu olscoeno; i.e., those earlv 

iTbt. " the 
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(b) All English translations^ and so far as I know^ all commen- 
tators present at I Kings 10 : B5 (= II Ch. 9 : 24) among the list of 

presents which every man^^ gave to King Solomon/ vessels 
of silver and gold and raiment and armor and spices/^ etc. But 
armor, as the vocable is generally translated elsewhere, is rather a 
questionable gift as from aliens. It occurred to the writer from 
the translation of the Grr. here with <rraKrrj === Lat. stacte (and so 
in the Old Latin here), that the Heb. word niq must mean myrrh. 
He subsequently discovered that Ewald long ago had made this 
suggestion, that the word must mean some kind of perfume, as it 
is in the Arabic, but without observation of the Greek corrobora- 
tion of his etymology.^ Stacte is the best quality of Arabian 
myrrh.^ The word thus belongs to the Arabic root nasaqa^ Ho 
smell,^ and so by regularity our word should be spelt with a Sin, 
nsq, and so distinguished from the word for armor. There arises 
with this derivation the question of the relation of the theme with 
Heb. nsq, to kiss : see the discussions cited in Ges.-Buhl, Ewh., 
527. Compare the corresponding theme, of etymological and social 
interest, of the The Sniff-kiss in Ancient India,^^ as treated by 
the late Professor Hopkins in JAOS 28, pp, 120-134. 

(c) In the Greek Supplement to I Kings 2, v. 46a it is read 
that Solomon yp^aro avolyeiv ra SwcwTrev/tara tov Kij^avov, i. e., began 
to open the ... of Lebanon.-’^ For attempts to interpret the other- 
wise unique word represented with a blank see the writer^s note in 
ZAW 1932, p. 128, e. g., WincHer^s suggestion of opening the 
mines.’^ But the word must mean dynastic states, imperiay or the 
like. The passage makes sense by reverting the verb ^^to open^^ 
to Heb. patahy and giving it the common Arabic meaning of to 
conquer i. e., ^^he conquered the kingdoms of Lebanon.-’^ The 
same meaning of the root is doubtless to be found in the n, pr. 
Jephthah, reduced from Yiptah-il, ^ God-conquers.^ Again I find 
that Ewald has anticipated me as to the sense without, however, 
giving the Arabic parallel {ih.y Eng. tr., Ill, 261). 

(d) ^"^ His delight is in the fear of the loed,^^ Is. 11: 3. 

The variety of translations of this phrase is remarkable. The 
Versions all read otherwise, or missed, or ignored. Poole in his 

^ aesch, Israels III, 391; Eng. tr., Ill, 285. 

^See W. H. Schoff, Periplus of the Erythraean Eea, 112ff., witli citation 
of Pliny’s account of the drawing of the precious sap. 
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Synopsis critica gives a half column to the interpretations of the 
phrase, in which the first word would normally be translated ^"^ his 
smelling/t It is a humor of exegesis that he cites one comnientator 
who holds that the sense of smell is less liable to error. The AT, 
following the same psychology, offers ^^a quick understanding/^ 
however very honestly in the margin giving as a variant scent, 
or^ smell/^ In English first with the EV do we obtain a fairly 
standard translation, as given in the title above, followed by subse- 
quent translators (Moffatffs Bible omits the phrase, whether on 
ground of criticism or personal repugnance is not known). This 
interpretation is anticipated by Luther, sein Gefallen.^^ But 
modern commentators still object, e. g., Gray, who after a half 
page of discussion concludes that the phrase is quite improper, 

the fear of Y. was not a smell.- ^ But there is in Arabic a similar 
phrase from the root nps (== Heb. nps), parallel to the Heb. root 
ruhy the basis of our word in question, and which includes the ideas 
of breath, smell, etc. ; the Vlth form of the Arabic verb, tanafasa 
means ^^to take pleasure (in)^^; I note a ease in Ibn Khaldun^s 
Prolegomena, Cairo ed., 1930, p. 2. In either case, Arabic and 
Hebrew, the verb means to take a good, satisfying breath, to refresh 
one^s self with the atmosphere. 

(e) After thee, 0 Benjamin Jud. 5: 14; Hos. 5:8. 

Various emendations of this text have been proposed; Moore, at 

Judges, remarks after considering various alterations that it is rash 
to emend in this desperate context. But comparing the preposi- 
tional phrase "ahareha with the equivalent ward'aha (see Wright, 
Arab, Gn, II, p. ?5), it simply means, ^^Back! ”, and so ‘^^Look 
out for yourself ! In the Eoran, Sura xiv, 19 occurs min warWihi 
jahannum, literally ^^Hell is back of him,” on which Baidhawi 
comments, making it identical with min bayni yadaylii, in front 
of him,” i. e., with either preposition = ^^may he look out for 
Hell!” Cf. also Sura xi, 94. 

(f) The caritative name-form Solomon.” 

In JQB 25 (1936), 263, 1 have noted the diminutive, caritative 
formation of this name, properly represented in the Arabic with 
Sulayman, via the Syriac. There may be noted Baidhawi'^s com- 
ment (at Sura cvi) on the same form for the name of the Prophet^s 
clan of Quraish, that it was so pronounced ^^for magnification,” 
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l e.y ad honorem, which gires another slant on the use of the 
diminutive. 

(g) The Eas Sliamra locative with Ee, 

Despite the vowellessness of the Eas Shamra script the locative 
smm heaven/^ is snimh (as in Heb.)/ which must indicate the 
presence of a breathed h at the end. I may compare the cases cited 
by Wright in his Amh, Gr., II, § 2^6, for the same phenomenon in 
Arabic poetry, where the same termination in fern, nouns (as in 
Hebrew) is breathed and pointed as a consonant, i. e., -ah. 


® See Montgomery and Harris, i?. Bhamra^ My tK Texts 21. 


THE OEIGIH OF THE EAELY DYNASTIC STYLE 
(Studies in Oeiental Aechaeologt II) 

Valentin Mullee 
Bryn' Mawr College 

Mooetgat has eeoently given an excellent picture of the de- 
velopment of Mesopotamian figure representation from the Unik- 
period to the Early Dynasticd The beginning of the development 
is characterized by a very fresh^ lively, and rather naturalistic, but 
undisciplined, style ; the figures are scattered all over the field, not 
standing in rows on a line which represents the ground. The forms 
are full and swelling, the lines curving and swinging; we feel the 
exuberance of unspoiled power and force. The end is marked by 
order and discipline, by fixity and rigidity. The figures no longer 
fioat in the field, but have an absolutely fixed position determined 
by a rigid scheme of lines. The forms of the figures are rather 
hard and restrained and the lines are sharp and geometric. The 
power of abstraction has taken hold of life and given it a new 
organization; witness the coat of arms of the various towns show- 
ing the Imdugud with various animals in strictly antithetical 
compositions. 

The foregoing very condensed characterization may be supple- 
mented by the description of two figures in the round, not analyzed 
by Moortgat. One belongs to the Jemdet Nasr period and was 
found recently by H. Frankfort.^ It is of stone, but looks very soft 
in texture. The forms are round and swelling ; the limbs are thick 
and fleshy, and the breasts are large and full, while the nose is big 
and curved. The modelling is not very detailed, but exact in 
rendering the natural forms. The artist reproduced a human being 
in a general, but faithful, manner; he did not stylize it, but pre- 
served the impression of the living being as such. Stylization, on 
the other hand, is apparent at once in the other figure, which was 
found at A1 ITbaid and belongs to the Early Dynastic period.® It 
has an inscription telling the name of the person, Kur-lil. Kur-lil 

^ Anton Moortgat, Fruehe Bildknnst in Sumer,’’ Mitteil. Vorderasiat. 
te. 40, part 3, Leipzig, 1935. 

^Illustr. London ISfews, Sept. 22, 1936, p. 584, fig. 4-5; Arch. Orientforsch 
11. 264. 

® Ur Mwcavatiom, I. 27, pi. 9. 
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is seated on the ground with his legs crossed and the hands clasped 
in front of the body^ in the common Mesopotamian manner. The 
forearms are, however, not held horizontally as in the statues of 
Gudea, but obliquely with the hands on a higher line than the 
elbows; the upper parts of the arms are likewise slightly divergent 
from the perpendicular pose and so are the contours of the legs. 
Consequently the figure resembles a cone with the head as the apex. 
The human figure has been fitted into a geometric scheme. If we 
look at the figure in sideview we likewise see that all the contours 
converge towards the top, so that the human figure is approxi- 
mated to a geometric one as closely as possible. Furthermore, not 
only the contours but all the lines as well, follow the geometric 
scheme. The upper contour of the leg bulges upwards, the fore- 
arms form a kind of gable which likewise points upwards, and even 
the eyes are set obliquely in the face. The forms are no longer full 
and swelling as in the earlier figure, but rather dry and hard, while 
the lines (for instance, the lids of the eyes and the lips) are geo- 
metric, not organic. Summarizing, we may say : the human figure 
has been organized according to a preconceived scheme. 

Moortgat has pointed out admirably that the development from 
one style to the other was not abrupt, but that several characteristic 
features of the later style occur already in the earlier one, such as 
the antithetical group, the groundline, and others. Nevertheless, 
he rightly emphasizes that a change in style took place at the 
beginning of the Early Dynastic period in so far as the earlier 
loose style had disappeared and order and discipline had become 
supreme.^ A comparison between two examples of the antithetical 
group, one from the Uruk and the other from the Early Dynastic 
period, make this difference clear.® Although the antithetical 
composition as such means the subordination of the figure to a 
scheme, the example from Uruk is much looser ; we have the feeling 
that the pattern is not rigid, but that we could expand or com- 
press it. The forms of the animals are full and swelling, and the 
lines are as round and swinging as in other monuments of the 
period. It is significant that only extremities, namely necks, legs, 
or tails, cross one another, not whole bodies. The crossing of bodies, 
on the other hand, is characteristic of many pictures of the Early 

* Moortgat, loc. cit. 70, 90. 

® Moortgat, loc. cit. 34 fig. 1 and 85 fig. 12. 
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Dynastic period. The pattern has become rigid and the figures 
petrified. 

What are the reasons for this change and for the origin of the 
new, rigidly organized structure? Moortgat leaves the question 
open, whereas Christian explains it on ethnic grounds.^ A con- 
quering people might have brought the new style with it. A con- 
quest at the beginning of the Early Dynastic period is indeed very 
probable/ but, for the following reasons, it is not possible to 
explain the new style as introduced from outside. First, since 
the script proves that the Sumerian language was spoken in Meso- 
potamia before such a conquest,® the invaders were either so few 
in number and so easily absorbed that they could not impose their 
language and thus also their style upon the conquered, or they were 
of related stock; in the latter case, the style of their art would 
not difier so much from the earlier one. Secondly, the main fea- 
tures of the new style are not discernible in the arts of the sur- 
rounding countries from which the conquerors might have come. 
We find abstraction and linearity contrasting with Mesopotamia 
naturalism in Persia, as shown by the Susa-I style, but not order 
and discipline.® 

We must, therefore, look for another explanation. Are there 
any analogies for such a change from an indefinite to a disciplined 
style? I think there are. The change in the style of Egypt from 
the prehistoric to the dynastic period is described by various 
scholars with almost the same words as Moortgat used for Meso- 
potamia.^® 

The wall paintings at Hierakonpolis and on early sculptured 

® Moortgat, loc. cit. 64. Christian, f. d. d. WZKM 43 (1936). 2371 

" Speiser, AJA 37 (1933). 466; V. MiiUer, JAOS 57 (1937). 87; Legrain, 
Ur JEJoscavations 3, 2; Jordan, 3. Bericht Deutsch. Ausgrah, Uruh Ahh. 
Preuas, Ah. Phil.-Hist. Kl., 1932, Nr. 2, 37. A definite change in archi- 
tecture at the beginning of the Early Dynastic period is well exemplified by 
the temple of Sin at Khafaje: Erankfort, Progress of the work of ■■■the 
Oriental Institute in Iraq 193 Jf/S, 2^. 

® Legrain, Ur Moscavatlons III. 3. 

Cf. Moortgat, loc. cit. 17; M. Swindler, Ancient Painting, fig. 100-102; 
H, Frankfort, Studies in Early Pottery of the Near East 1, pi. 11; 
Delegation en Perse, MSmoires 13. * 

A. Moret, ffistoire Ancienne 1 ; Eistoire de VOrient 91 ff. j D. Curtius 
Die Antike Kunst 1. 20ff.; F. Matz, Jahrh. Deutsch. Archaeol. Inst. 37 
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palettes do not show the figures arranged in friezes and standing 
on groundlines, but scattered all over the field as on vase fragments 
from Bismya and Khafaje and on other Mesopotamian monuments/^ 
Also the forms of the figures on the palettes differ from the later 
ones by being full, round, swelling, naturalistic and powerful. The 
style of the Gilgamesh figure on the knife-handle from Gebel El 
Arak which imitates an Asiatic model of the Jemdet Nasr period 
has hardly been modified by the Egyptian artist.^® We feel in these 
monuments an undisciplined life of brutality and wildness. The 
palette of farmer exemplifies the new style of the historic period.^^ 
Discipline and order have been established. The figures are fixed 
to a groundline. The pharaoh, as the most important person, 
dominates the composition, the other figures being subordinated 
to him and put at places fixed by the composition as a whole. The 
figures themselves have changed in form; they appear rather 
abstract and sober ; the contour is sharp ; straight lines and angles 
prevail instead of curved and swinging forms. We shall not speak 
of petrification as in Mesopotamia, but of linearization. Further- 
more, the special scheme of the Egyptian silhouette with parts of 
the body in sideview and others in frontview is being developed.^® 
It is true that the new style did not arise within one year and that 
there is still some of the former indefiniteness in the palette of 
hTarmer in comparison with later monuments, but the stylistic 
change seems to have been more abrupt in Egypt than Mesopotamia. 

In Egypt we have proof that the change in style coincided with 
a conquest, namely with the conquest of Lower Egypt by the kings 
of Upper Egypt and with the establishment of a strong and cen- 
tralized monarchy replacing the loose federation of clans.^® In 
Egypt, just as in Mesopotamia, the conquerors did not differ con- 

M. Swindlei', Ancie7it Painting, fig. 32 ; Capart, Primitive Art in Pgypt 
1081, 231 ff. 

^^Moortgat, loc. cit. 79, 84; B. Meissner, Babylonisch-assyrisehe Plastih 
7, fig. 12; Banks, Bismya 268; Scharff, Zeitsch, Aegypt. 71 (1936). 

Pl. 1. 

Frankfort, loc. cit. pi. 12; Scliarff, loc. cit. 95, pi. 1. cl Heinrich, in 5 
Berioht. XJruTc (1933). 20. 

Swindler, loc. cit. fig. 34; Capart, loc. cit. 2441; Frankfort, loc. eit. 

"A'/' 

^®Cf. Curtins, loc. cit. 124 f.; Matz, Jahrl. D&utsch, Arch. Inst. 38/9 
(1923/4) 31 

^«Moret, loc. cit. 1811 
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siderably from the conquered in ethnic stock, although the Asiatic 
admixture might have been greater in Lower Egypt.^^ We are 
thus forced to the conclusion that the conquest as such was influ- 
ential in the sense that the shock upset the old pattern of culture 
and established a new order. But Moret has shown admirably that 
an internal mental development went side by side with the external 
political one: writing developed from the pictographic to the 
phonetic staged® Definite and fixed terms and orders could be 
given and a well organized administration could be built by the 
pharaoh. Oral commands and oral tradition, always exposed to 
change, gave place to written forms; tradition was made perma- 
nent. Egypt entered the historic period. 

Scholars used to begin the historical age in Mesopotamia with 
that period which we now call Early Dynastie.^^ I think we are 
justified in retaining this use, although the excavations have shown 
that the preceding phases of civilization were already highly devel- 
oped and writing was known in some of them. But w’'riting made 
a great step forward and reached a higher level with the Early 
Dynastic period.^® 

There is a third example of the change in style under considera- 
tion. It took place in Greece at about 700 b. c. I showed the 
origin of a new style of sculpture some years ago^^ and shall do 
it for architecture elsewhere. Other scholars have followed me in 
regard to sculpture and have pointed out the same change in pot- 
tery and in the decorative arts.^^ The style of the Geometric period 
down to about 700 b. c. is loose and indefinite. In sculpture, the 
figures are often thin-like skeletons with the limbs spreading off 
from the body. The vases are decorated with zones of linear orna- 
ments. These zones are arranged in a specific composition, it is 
true, illustrating the shape of the vase: large zones, for instance, 

Moret, loc. cit. 172 f. Moret, loc. cit. 96 ff. Moret, loc, cit. 332. 

'"‘'V. Gordon Childe, Man Makes Himself 171-ff.; Moret, loc. cit. 149; 
Legrain, Ur Hoscavations III, 5; Falkensteiii, OLZ (1937). 95 ff.; Moret, 
loc, cit. 32 f. 

V. Miiller, Fruehe Plastik in Uriechenland und Wofderosiw, Augsburg 
1929. 

"^Buschor, Plastik der Qriechen, Berlin, 1936, 13; R. Hampe, jPmeJto 
griechisohe Yasenlilder 20 ff.; E. Kunze, Kretische Bronze-relief s, Mntt- 
gart, 1931; E. Matz, Gnomon 9, 1933, 460. The difference between the two 
styles is, however, much greater than in Mesopotamia or Egypt, which fact 
supports the hypothesis of Oriental influence in Greece. 
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empliasiziiig conspicuous parts. IsTeyertlieless^ the composition is 
not a closely knit and centralized unit, but a loose aggregation of 
various elements which consist of rather thin and unsubstantial 
lines. Weight and substantiality are characteristics of the follow- 
ing style, after 700 B. o. The number of zones is reduced and they 
are filled with weighty figures instead of ornaments.^^ Further- 
more, the composition has become unified and fixed, the elements 
being subordinated to an embracing scheme. Figurines now dis- 
play the iloclcstyle with the limbs not spreading off, but close to 
the body. The arms mostly hang by the sides vertically and the 
division between the upper and lower parts of the body is marked 
by a belt, so that the figure seems to be encased in a fixed compo- 
sition of lines. The exploding energy of the preceding style has 
been disciplined; an organized structure has appeared. 

The other traits which accompany the change of style in art are 
likewise present in Greece. The Geometric age was illiterate, writ- 
ing having come in at the end of the period, although we must call 
the period which begins at about 700 proto-historic rather than 
historic.^"^ Great economical and political changes are indicated 
by the beginning of colonization in the second half of the eighth 
century and by the rise of tyranny in the first half of the seventh, 


Swindler, loc. cit. fig. 199, 202, 211, 258j PfuM, Malerei und Zeiclmung 
der Q-riechen, 3, pi. 1, 12, 15. 

Carpenter’s date for the introduction of the alphabet, namely about 
700, might be a little too late, but a much earlier date is excluded on 
several grounds: oriental motives taken over in the Geometric period are 
completely changed in style (cf. the centaur in the Metropolitan Museum 
at Kew York; cf. G. Richter, S'ctwdSoofc of the Class. Coll, , 1930, 52, fig, 
29; Kunze, Ath. Mitt, 55, 1930, Beilage 38) whereas the Greek letters 
reproduce Phoenician ones rather closely as do Greek works of the Early 
Orientalizing period (cf. V. Muller, loc. cit. 89). The uncertainty of early 
historical dates in Greek history, for instance of the founding of colonies, 
proves that written records were non-existent in the eighth and rare even 
in the seventh century. The alphabet was probably used first by mer- 
chants and sailors who came in contact with the Orientals, as the early 
occurrence of inscriptions on vases seems to prove, and we might assume 
that the higher classes were first reluctant to adopt it; but it cannot have 
taken centuries before the alphabets spread from business to government. 
For the alphabet see Carpenter, AJA 37 (1933). 8ff.; opposing views are 
expressed by Ullman, AJA 38 (1934). 359 ff., Harland, AJA 38 (1934) . 
90 ff., and Blakeway, Journ, Rom, St, 25 (1935). 143. For the uncertainty 
of early dates in Greek history see Burn, Journ, Bell, St. 55 (1935), 130 ff. 
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the latter establishing a hew social order.^® A conquest such as in 
Mesopotamia and Egypt did not occur in Greece^ but the contact 
with Oriental civilization beginning in the eighth century and 
proved by imported objects and Greek imitations of Oriental mo- 
tives can be taken as an equivalent. 

We draw the following conclusions: A new style arises in all 
three leading civilizations of antiquity with the beginning of the 
respective historical periods. Its chief characteristic is a definite 
organization which subordinates all elements to a comprising 
scheme. Consolidation takes place and order and discipline are 
substituted for earlier indefiniteness and looseness. This new style 
was not imposed from without as is proved by the following facts: 
Writing had existed in Mesopotamia before this change; the estab- 
lishment of the united kingdom in Egypt was an internal affair; 
there was no conquest of Greece by foreigners about 700. We thus 
have an internal development. But^ we ask^ was the development 
purely internal and is it irrelevant that the change coincided with an 
upheaval, namely conquests in Egypt and Mesopotamia, and con- 
tact with the outside world in Greece? We are forced to the con- 
clusion that a releasing force, a catalysator, was needed to mate- 
rialize the change. The case is clearest in Egypt where the influ- 
ence of the new political order on the other phases of life is un- 
mistakable. We may, therefore, conclude that the analogous events 
in Mesopotamia and Greece were of equal importance. The releas- 
ing force is thus as necessary as the internal development; both 
together create something new which has no actual antecedents in 
the previous life of the nation. The internal development is the 
condition for the creation of the new style, but the actual creation 
depends on historical events and, therefore, not on racial, ethnic, or 
other predispositions. We must say: the origin of a new style at 
the beginning of a historical period is explainable on historical 
grounds, that is on events, not on predispositions. 

It goes without saying that there are differences between the 
new styles in Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Greece, only the essential 
feature, i. e. the new order, remaining the same. These differences 
are due to the varying predispositions, different lines of develop- 
ment and the different historical situations. The Egyptian works, 

Oumb. Anc. Hist. Ill, 648 ff., 649 ff.; C. A. Robinson, Am. Hist. Kev, 
42 (1936), 68 ff. 
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for instance;, are generally higher in quality and show the more 
delicate Egyptian style^, characterized by long and straightlined 
forms in contrast to the more contracted Mesopotamian style which 
prefers curved and dynamic forms.^® In Greece;, the abstract and 
linear style precedes the naturalistic style and does not follow it 
as in Egypt and Mesopotamia. Furthermore, the development in 
Egypt and Mesopotamia takes place under similar conditions, but 
independently, because the Mesopotamian influence occurred some 
time before and brought to Egypt the late predynastic style.^’’ In 
Greece, however, the Orient was the releasing force and gave the 
models for the new style. We abstain from all valuations, whether 
such influences have to be taken as good fortune or as disaster, 
namely that they were helpful in furthering the development, or 
whether they gave it a wrong direction. People may even differ 
whether the order of the historical style was a blessing or whether 
the earlier youthful, although undisciplined power, was preferable.^® 
The author will be satisfied if the reader accepts the foregoing 
argumentation as sound reasoning about historical facts.^® 


®® Cf. Scharff, loc. cit. 105 f. 

Scliarff, loc. dt, 105 j Christian, Mitt* Anthr* Ges. Wiew, 66, 1936, 216. 
Cf. Schott in 5 BeHcM Uruh, 54. 

^®The author hopes that A. Toynbee’s monumental of History, 

Oxford, 1934 will make discussions of this kind more popular. 


ANOTHER CASE OF THE PEEDIOATIVB USE OF 
THE GENITIVE IlSr SUMERIAN 
AbNO POEBEL 

Oriental Institute, University of Chicaoo 

In an article entitled snffixe du relatif et le suffixe dii 
genitif en Snmerien^^ which appeared in EA XXXII (pp. 191-98), 
Thnrean-Dangin on pp. 193 and 194: compares the following two 
passages (here given in his transliteration and translation) : 

Fortsch, VS XIV, Xo. 179, col. 9, 11. 4 ff. 

(Ce sont) presents 
qni ponr Baranamtarra, 

Feponse de Lngalanda, 

PA-TE-SI 
de Lagas, 

en la fete de la consommation du 
grain 

(fete) de Xanse, 
sont arrives. 


naas-da-ri-a 
Bdra-nam-tar-ra 
dam Lugal-an-da 
PA-TE-SI 

Lagasa^^-ka-ra 
ezen se-kh 

^Xanse-ka 

mu-na-gigin-na-ams 


and 


Xikolski, Drevnosti II, 2, Xo. 157, col. 4, 11. 2 ff. 


mas-da-ri-a 
Bara-nam-tar-ra 
dumn-min i-tu-da-a 
e-gal-la 

mu-na-gigin-na-kam 


(Ce sont) presents 

qui pour Baranamtarra 

an (jour) on elle accoucha d^une fille, 

an palais 

sont arrives. 


Thureau-Dangin believes that the phrase mas-da-ri-a-. . . .-mu- 
na-gei8-gei3-na-am6 in the first text, where the relative clause 
mu-na-gei3-gei3-nais followed immediately by the enclitic verb 
form -anig ^^is,^^ and the phrase mas-da-ri-a-. . . .-geis-geis-na- 
kam in the second text, where the relative clause mu-na-geis- 
gei3-na and the enclitic verb form -am are separated by a /»;, are 

identical, both meaning ‘'^(Ce sont) presents qui sont arrives.” 

In view of this assumed identity he feels that the only possible 
explanation of the 1 in the second text is that it is inserted to avoid 
the hiatus betw^een the two vowels. Thus he finds support for his 
theory that the Ic so frequently noted in Sumerian genitive phrases 
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is not an organic part of the genitive element and serves no other 
purpose than the avoidance of a hiatns. 

ISToiv if it is true — as I believe I have shown in many articles 
vsrith absolute conclnsiveness — ^that the h is an organic part of the 
genitive element, the two phrases referred to by Thnrean-Dangin 
obviously cannot be identical ; in point of fact they are not identical. 
iFor only the first phrase, mas-da-ri-a-. . . .mn-na-geia-geis- 
na-am 5 > means ^^(the various objects ennmerated on the tablet) 
are (= -am 5 )^ the gifts that have arrived for her (=mas-da- 

ri-a- -mn-na-geis-geis-na),^^ while the second phrase, mas- 

da-ri-a-. . . .-mn-na-geis-geig-na-kam, clearly means ^^(the 
various objects enumerated) are (=“am) (part) of (=“k) the 
gifts that have arrived for her,^^ or they belong to the gifts that 
have arrived for her.^^ In other words, the Ic which the second 
phrase inserts between the relative clause and the enclitic verb form 
is not a meaningless insertion, but represents the genitive element 
- ( a ) k, which here after the -a of the relative clause appears 
without its amissible vowel a in complete conformity with the rule 
given in Grundzuge d. Sumer. Gram. § 349 for cases in which the 
genitive element follows words or grammatical elements ending in 
a vowel.^ 

^As to their grammatical forms the substantive mag-da-ri-a and the 
verb forms mu-na-geia (n ) -geia (:n ) and -amg are singulars since, ac- 
cording to Qrundziige d. sumer. Gram., § 132, Sumerian does not form a 
plural of substantives denoting things. Properly - ( a ) m therefore means 

is,^’ while ^^are’^ properly is -{a)mes. The plural idea, however, is 
expressed by the repetition of the verbal root in mu“na-gei 8 (n)-gei 3 (n) 
§§444ff.). 

® The same form of the genitive element is observed in 11. 14 f. of the first 
passage referred to above, ezen-se-ku-<inanse-ka (grammatically ana- 
lyzed: ezen-se-ku-<inanie-k-a ) , *'on the occasion of (=-a ) the se-M 
festival (== ezen-se-kii ) of (==-k) NanSe (==dnanse).” For -a, ‘‘on 
the occasion of,” ef. also 1. 5 of the second passage, nuMU.MUNUS-i-tu- 
da-a, “on the occasion of (==-a) her having given birth to a daughter 
(nuMU.MUNiJS-i ( -n ) -tud-a ) .” Intud-a is the independent verb form 
i-n-tu ( d ) , “ she has given birth to . . substantivized by means of the 
formative element -a, and thus means literally “(the fact) that she has 
given birth to . . . {Gram., § 429). The equivalent of Thureau-Dangin’s 
“au (jour) oh elle accoucha d'une fille” would necessarily be U 4 (d)- 
i)UMU-MUiirTJS-i ( -n ) -tud-a-a. Hote also that it is very unlikely that 
all of the presents were delivered on the very day the birth took place and 
that in the other case referred to at least some of the presents might well 
have been delivered before the beginning of the festival. 
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It will be noted that syntactically the genitive here is used as a 
kind of “ predicate noun ” or “ predicate adjective,” a usage already 
known from phrases such as .... ma-kam, “(some object) belongs 
to me ” literally, “it is (==-am) (the property or a possession) 
of (=-k) me (=mlt),” and za-kam, “(some object) be- 

longs to thee,” literally, “it is (= -am) (a possession) of (= -k) 
thee (= za).” For inscriptional passages in which these phrases 
and other phrases of this kind occur see § 181 of my Grammatih. 





COPTIC OSTEACON MBETON 1 


Hathaniei, Jtoitts Eeioh 
The Deopsie College 

In’ THE summer of 1935 Mr. Wilfred Merton of London showed 
me two ostraea and two papyri of his collection and gave me per- 
mission to publish them. He also supplied me with excellent 
photographs of them and allowed me to make handcopies of them 
in ink. I want to express here my profound thanks to Mr. Merton. 

In this article I am publishing one of these items^ namely, the 
Coptic Ostracon Merton Ho. 1. It measures from the extreme top 
to the bottom 19 cm, and at the widest place, which is the horizontal 
edge over the first line, 15.5 cm. The six lines of the Coptic in- 
scription are written in clear ink, each line between the horizontal 
rills of the burned clay. 

To save space the scribe frequently employed ligatures of letters, 
such as ffp for MTTf (h 1)^ ^ for Xf (Ih 1, 2, and 4), m for 
HTI (1* 2), etc. The end of sentences and clauses is marked 
with a dot, except for the first sentence, which ends with three 
vertical dots. The hori (1. 4) is written horizontally for lack of 
space between the rills. In the word for prophet (1. 6) note 
the ligature of the letter phi, eta, and tau. For other peculiarities 
of the scribe I refer to the reproduction on the accompanying plate. 

The contents consist of a conflation of biblical sentences express- 
ing a devotional meditation on effectual prayer. 


Transcription 

le MTTp KX ApiKB nXK HpcUMB • BMON 
MTieK CpAHX q^HTT XU: Xf\ ipHNe • 

rm oyoN nm- xxpeK (pxiix 
2.^ oYTTApecieiA. 
rfxi Tie TTITOMOC 
XYQ> NeTTpo4^HTHC 
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Translation 

Behold; do not pnt blame (but) have pity on mail; else 

thy prayer is not received. Make peace (dp'^vrj) 

with everybody in order that thou mayest pray 

with (the result of obtaining God^s) forgiveness (irdpem^s). 

This is the law (vo/xos) 

and the prophets {7rpo(l>yT7j<s) . 



THE FAME ASHUE IF THE IFITIALS OF A DIPFICirLT 
PHEASB IF THE BIBLE 

Joseph Emdek 
Deopsib College 

The diminutive book of Fabiim abounds in textual difficulties 
of all sortS;, which every exegete and commentator tries his best to 
unraveb but perhaps the greatest of these difficulties is the enig- 
matic phrase in 1 : 12 sHemlm w^-km rabMm we-ken nagozm 
we-abdr^ on which many fertile brains have exercised their acumen 
and ingenuity^ for the most part in vain. The difficulty is not 
alone of a grammatical or syntactical nature, such as the condi- 
tional particle "im in an apparently declarative sentence, or the 
duplicate w^-ken^ which, besides, has an entirely different meaning 
from that which it receives here, or the incongruity of one verb of 
the predicate being in the plural and the second verb in the singu- 
lar; it concerns also the context and the general trend of the dis- 
course, namely the problem whether the address is to the Assyrians 
or the Judeans. Thus most of the early exegetes took it as directed 
to the Assyrians, while many modern commentators prefer to 
construe it as addressed to the people of Judah. 

The rendering of this phrase in the ancient versions is variable 
and fails to throw any light on the true meaning of the sentence. 
The SeptuaginPs KaTdpx<jov v^drm ttoAAwj/ evidently leads to a differ- 
ent reading, mdsel mayyim rahhim, ruler of many waters, an 
epithet applied to God of the preceding phrase ; similarly the 
Peshitta. The Targum, as usual, paraphrases and introduces its 
own interpretation: ^^if they will be unanimous in their advice 
and numerous in the number of nations that gather to harass thee, 
Jerusalem, and will traverse the Tigris and pass the Euphrates and 
come to afflict thee, etc.^^ The Yulgate is closely literal: si per- 
fecU fuerintj et ita plures, sic quoque attondentur^ et pertransihit. 
It is evident from the Targum that the words were considered an 
allusion to mighty Assyria which was about to be crushed in order 
to set Judah free from its yoke. This interpretation is reflected 
also in medieval Jewish commentaries, with the difference that some 
of them construe the word as peaceful (Ibn Ezra, 

Kimhi, et al.) instead of intact or perfect (Eashi, et ah). As a 
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matter of fact, most of the early interpreters of the book of Nahum 
took this phrase as an allusion to the invasion of Sennacherib: 

if they, namely the Assyrians, were once intact and so many and 
yet were mown down, and he, namely Sennacherib, passed awmy/^ 
Similarly the Eevised Version and the American Jewish Version: 

thongh they be in Ml strength, and likewise many, even so shall 
they be cut down, and he shall pass awayJ^ 

Modern commentators for the most part refer the entire sentence 
to Judah and emend it to suit their purpose. So Duhni, who reads 
mlem ydm "anotek, if the day of thy affliction is complete, 
omitting half of the sentence as superfluous ; so Marti, who reads 
salmu yeme rih% completed are the days of my strife so also 
Gray, who amplifies as follows: ^^The thought is that the period 
during which Yahweh has constantly been under the necessity of 
punishing Judah for its sins has now come to an end; a new dis- 
pensation may now be expected from himJ^ Other commentators 
take their cue from the reading of the Septuagint mentioned above, 
although following a different construction. Thus Bickell obtains 
the following expression: The haughtiness of a tyrant is like the 
high tide, which soon subsides and disappears”; Wellhausen pre- 
fers the following rendering: ^^May the great w^aters be ever so 
full, they will yet come to naught and pass away”; Haupt some- 
what similarly : How high the tide was soever, it has ebbed and 
subsided ” ; Sellin, who is concerned with the alphabet of the first 
chapter of Nahum and is bent upon restoring it to its completeness, 
formulates the phrase in this manner : Eulers passed and so many 
were cut down.” Needless to say, there are some exegetes who, like 
Ehrlich, consider the sentence hopelessly damaged and beyond 
repair. 

As far as I have been able to ascertain, no one has yet noted the 
fact that this difficult phrase, Hm Memlm w^ken rdbllm, is acro- 
logical in character, the initial letters yielding the name Asur. 
Since this is so, it stands to reason that the four words constitute 
a characterization of mighty Assyria, which after a period of un- 
paralleled glory and splendor is now on the brink of doom and 
destruction. I suggest therefore the construction of ’im and km 
as substantives, the former meaning tribe, people,” in which sense 
it occurs in Ps. 117.1 (pi. || an unusual mascu- 

line form on the side of the feminine "ummot, which has its counter- 
part also in Arabic; the postulated sing, would be from ^"um ) . 
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Ken would signify "^^base^ support/^ ^ The sense of our phrase 
would then be : A nation of perfect people and support of mighty 
men” namely Ashur, was cut down, and passed away. Eliminate 
accordingly the second w^ken^ which is senseless, as a dittography 
(curiously enough the -Oxst w^ken is wanting in the Septuagint, 
Targum, and Peshitta), similarly the plural sufBx of the verb 
nagozz'U, unless we take it as a case of attraction to the genitive, 
which is plural, instead of to the nomen regens, which is singular 
( Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley, §146a). This interpretation yields 
good sense and, further, is not at variance with the masoretic text. 


^ [Tiie combination of Em and Jcen points strongly, in view of the above 
connection with Ashm*, to the Assyrian legal danse salmu u henu, the 
phrase signifying “ an indivisible whole see provisionally Kosehaker, 
Neue Keilsohriftliche Bechtsurkunden aus der ehAmarna Zeit, 118, note 3. 
The sense would be, then, that a seemingly indestructible body was cut down 
and passed away. A fuller discussion will be given elsewhere. E, A, S.] 
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J, K. Shetook 

Philadelphia 

Dubing THE nineteenth century^ western sinologists were nmch 
interested in Chinese grammar; and produced a large number of 
treatises on the subject. Among the scholars in this field were 
Wade, Eemnsat; Marshman; Parker, Bridgman, Goodricli, Wells 
Williams, H. A. Giles, Chalmers, Gongalves, Medhurst, Eitel, 
Crawford, Callery, Summers, Stanislas Julien, Bdkins, Morrison, 
and De Gnignes. This work culminated in the exhaustire work of 
von der Gabelentz, which is still generally considered the best 
treatment of Chinese grammar.^ 

The method of approach was to show how the Chinese expressed 
the categories of Latin grammar. Glancing through von der 
Gabelentz, one finds such headings as Ablativ, Activum, Adjectiv, 
Adverbiale Bestimmungen, Conjunctionen, Copula, Dativ, and so 
on down the alphabet. How was the passive voice, the subjunctive 
mood, or the accusative case expressed in Chinese ? 

It must be admitted that such exercises are an admirable prepa- 
ration for the translation of Chinese into some European language. 
We owe these scholars a great debt for their careful and exhaustive 

^ The author is indebted to Professor Roland G. Kent, Dr. A. W. Hummel, 
and Dr. Zellig S. Harris for assistance in the preparation of this paper. 

® Among the grammatical works produced were : 

J. Summers. A Handbook of the Chinese Language. Oxford, 1863. 

Stanislas Julien. Byntaxe nouvelle de la langue chinoise. Paris, 1869-70. 
2 vols. 

J, Edkins. A Grammar of the Chinese Colloquial Language. Shanghai, 
1857. 

J. Marshman. Clavis Binioa. Serampore, India, 1814. 

J. P. Abel-R^musat. CUmens de la grammaire chinoise. Paris, 1822. 

R. Morrison. Chinese Grammar. Serampore, 1815. 

J. G. Bridgman, a translation of P. Premare, Notitia Linguae Binicae. 

Canton, 1847. Premare’s work was published in 1831. 

T. P. Wade. Yu-yen Tm-erh CM. Shanghai, 1867. 

C. W. Mateer. A Course of Mandarin Lessons. 

K. P. A. Gtitzlaff, Notices of Chinese Grammar. Shanghai, 1843 ( ?) 

Georg von der Gabelentz. Chinesische Grammatih. Leipzig, 1881. 

The first systematic work on Chinese grammar was Arte de la lengua 
mandarina, by P. Francisco Varo, a Dominican, published at Canton in 
1703. 
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work. In so far as such methods are sounds Yon der Gabelentz has 
left relatively little to be done. 

But can works produced by such a method be called studies of 
Chinese grammar? They are rather studies in how the various 
Chinese constructions may be translated into European languages. 
They tell us that certain Chinese sentences must be rendered by 
nouns in a certain case and verbs in a certain tense when trans- 
lated^ but they do not show that the Chinese think in the same 
categories that we use. 

The weakness of the older method has been increasingly realized 
by western sinologists. In 1909^ Hirth wrote that the categories 
of grammar were : 

A sort of philosophical necessity, the principles of thought 
peculiar to the human mind. Speaking, therefore, of the Verb 
Passive, for instance, I do not mean to show how the Passive^ 
is formed in Chinese, but simply answer the question: What are 
the means at the disposal of the language for expressing that 
change taking place with an active verb which in Western language 
is expressed by giving it the passive form?^^ ^ 

More recently, Margoulies has written, ^^Le fait est que, dans 
toutes les langues europeennes et la plupart des langues asiatiques, 
malgre des differences sou vent considerables, la grammaire suit 
une voie suffisamment analogue pour permettre une methode unique 
d^etude. Pour le chinois, cette methode s^avere inapplicable : les 
differences touchent aux points vitaux des langues et la grammaire 
chinoise doit forcement etre construite d^apres des principes a part, 
se basant sur des elements qui ne trouvent pas d^equivalents dans 
la grammaire europeenne. Eechercher et preciser ces elements 
represente deja un travail bien difficile.^^^ 

As a result of this feeling that a new method must be developed 
for the adequate study of Chinese grammar, and of the great diffi- 
culties inherent in such a task, the attack has somewhat slowed 
down. In the twentieth century, great progress has been made in 
the study of Chinese phonetics and the reconstruction of pronuncia- 
tions as far back as the sixth century. There have been attempts 
to show that pronouns were declined in ancient Chinese, But 
generally speaking, the scholars of the present have shown a ten- 


® Hirth, Documentary BtylCf p. 15. 

* Margoulies, Fetit Precis de Grammaire CMnoise Norite ^ p. 3. 
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dency to avoid the obstacles so bravely attacked by their prede- 
cessors. Some modern works on the Chinese langnage hardly 
mention grammar at all, while others contintie the methods of the 
last century.® 

It is certainly not correct to say that Chinese has no grammar. 
^^La langue chinoise ecrite a une grammaire tres elaboree et ties 
striete.^^ ^ But it is a grammar which cannot be forced into the 
categories of Latin, or of the languages based on Latin. Chinese 
is an isolating language, without inflections. Consequently it pos- 
sesses no syntax of form, but it does possess a syntax of order, and 
this latter must be investigated more fully than has yet been done. 

But the difiSeulty of this task is enormously increased by the fact 
that Chinese writing is ideographic, and even the present forms are 
as old as the Christian era. This has resulted in the preservation 
of old meanings and constructions which would have been lost in 
languages written phonetically. We now need a dictionary in order 
to understand Chaucer, who wrote as recently as the Ming period. 
The Manchus were rising to power when the Book of Common 
Prayer was assembled, but it would be incorrect today to use let 
in the sense of hindered except in a game of tennis or a legal docu- 
ment.^ Yet even in modern Chinese we may strike words and phrases 
i^ed in the sense of 500 b. c. During the intervening centuries 
there has been a semantic developme nt in Chinese as in European 

®^inong the grammatical works of this century are the following: 

F. Hirth. Notes on the Chinese Documentary Style. Shanghai, 1909. 

F. W. Bailer. A Mandarin Primer. 14th ed., Shanghai, 1929. 

. Lessons in Elementary Wen-li. Shanghai 1912 

Georges MargouIMs. Petit Precis de Grammaire ’ohmoiee derite. Paris, 
1934. 

B. Karlgren. Analytic Dictionary of Chinese. Paris, 1923. 

Sound and Symbol in Chinese. London, 1923. 

Philology and Ancient China. Oslo, 1926. 

J. J. Brandt. Wenli Particles. Peiping, 1929. 

M. Oovzant. La langue chinoise yarUe, grammaire de Kwan-hwa septen- 
Pans, 1914. 

Sinologische Beitrdge. Batavia, 1930. 

Wen-chien Tm-erh chi. Shanghai, 1903. 2 vols. 

Lehrgang der chinesUchen Schriftsprache. Leipzig. 4 vols. 


trional. 
E. von Zach. 
T. F. Wade. 


E. Haenisch, 

(Vol. Ill was published in 1933.) 
of the volume on Chrestomathie 
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languages;, but the ideographic nature of the writing has resulted 
in the accumulation of meanings associated with a given word;, and. 
seldom are even the oldest meanings lost. This result affects the 
phrasing and the word ordeX;, increasing the difficulties of the gram- 
marian. For although there are many styles of composition in 
Chinese, varying with the period and the subject matter, there is 
one Chinese language, the whole of which must be considered. 

We can observe in English a tendency that has run its full course 
in Chinese. We speak of a bad cutf^ of cut glass,^^ and we 
/‘ cut the rope,^^ using the same word as three different parts of 
speech without a change of form. Yet there is no danger of a 
misunderstanding because, like the Chinese, we use the context, the 
word order, and particles to make clear the meaning. It has been 
said that there are no parts of speech in Chinese. But it would be 
more accurate to say that it is seldom a Chinese word is limited in 
such a way that it must always be translated by the same English 
part of speech, for there is no syntax of form, or inflection. 

Chinese grammar must base its categories upon the way in which 
the Chinese think, and while, as Hirth says, there are certain forms 
and molds of all thought, there is room for considerable differences 
within these forms. The structure of Chinese is quite different 
from the structure of Latin, and just as Semitic grammar has freed 
itself from Latin domination, so Chinese grammar must develop its 
own system of classification. 

The Chinese divide words into two broad categories, real 
words ^ and empty words.^^ ® These classes might be described 
as words which have content, and words which indicate relationships 
between content-words. 

The content-words are divided into two classes : dead words,^^ ^ 
and living words."^^^® The grammars consider these classes as 
equivalent to our nouns and verbs. The empty words ” are said 
to include all parts of speech except nouns and verbs. It is more 
than doubtful whether this western explanation is correct. Pro- 
nouns are not considered empty words, nor are words or phrases 
which we would translate by adjectives and adverbs. Occasionally 
the meaning of a word, or convention, limits its use so that it would 
always be translated by the same English part of speech, nouns, 
verbs and pronouns,^^ but there do not appear to be any words 


Examples are book, ^ to see, you. 
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which are always translated by adjectives or adverbs, and there are 
few words which must always be translated by nouns, verbs or pro- 
nouns. Generally content-words may be used as we use nouns, 
verbs, adjectives and adverbs. The part of English speech by which 
a word is translated depends upon the meaning of the sentence or 
phrase, which is indicated by the context, the word oixler, or by 
“ empty words ” which we would call particles. 

The essential question is, how do the Chinese think in speaking 
and writing? It would appear that the essential distinction in 
their minds is between content-words and relationship-words. 
While they do make a relatively unimportant distinction between 
“dead words ” and “living words,” it would be better not to con- 
sider these as corresponding to nouns and verbs, but rather as indi- 
cating different uses of content-words. And it may be maintained 
that the Chinese in their grammatical structure do not have the 
categories of adjective and adverb. Phrases and words which we 
translate by adjectives and adverbs are merely relative positions 
between content-words. 

The relationship-words would include such English parts of 
speech as conjunctions, prepositions, interrogative pronouns and 
adverbs and exclamations. They are written by words which are 
or have been used as content-words. Apparently what has generally 
occurred has been that a content-word has been used to write a 
relationship-word with the same sound. The two categories of words 
are distinct, however, and represent a fundamental difference. 

Chinese grammars having been written as far as possible in ac- 
cordance with Latin grammar, treat largely of parts of speech, and 
of subject, predicate, and object, which in Chinese are generally 
arranged in this order. But it may be useful to consider a single 
Chinese word, observing the different ways in which it is used, for 
this the grammars do not do. A study of such an iUustration will 
indicate the reasons for the preceding generalizations. 

The word used for illustration is an having as a content- 
word the meanings “peace, quiet, to place, at ease.” It is formed 
of two primitives indicating a woman in a house. As Chinese 
words go, its uses are relatively simple and easy, so that we might 
expect to find our study quiet and peaceful; but unfortunately, as 
many men have found when they had secured a woman under their 
roofj the result is not as peaceful as we expected. 

The following sentences illustrate the ways in which an is used. 
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The Chinese phrase is given first, then the English translation 
given in Giles^ Dictionary with the translation of Wells Williams 
where it differs from Giles/^ and finally, in parentheses, the 
content-words put into noun form. 

Aw is used as a surname, and frequently as a place-name, but as 
such uses would add nothing to the other illustrations, examples 
will not be given. Such uses might give difficulty to a westerner 
who did not recognize them, but would not be mistaken by a Chinese 
reader. 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 


An as a Content-Word 

A state of peace. (Peace peace.) 
flf^ To steal repose, to shirk work. (Theft ease.) 

A man of pleasure. (Ease joy man.) 

To quiet the people. (Peace people.) 

To put the mind at rest. (Quiet mind.) 

To soothe the aged. He quieted the aged. 
(Elders quiet them.) 

To place, to arrange. (Place place.) 

To arrange guests at table. (Place mat.) 

To accept one^s destiny. (Peace fate.) 

To rest peacefully. (Peace rest.) 

To do one^s duty. Contented with one’s lot. (Peace 
division.) 

To set up an image or tablet in its shrine. (Place 
spirit.) 

Hearty, robust. (Peace health.) 

Steady, secure. (Peace security.) 

Eepose and leisure. (Quiet leisure.) 

To inquire after a person’s health; are you well? 

(Question health.) 

To be unwell. (Lack peace.) 

Securely. (Peace security.) 

^ After all he lives in peace and happiness, or, 
does as he pleases. (End acquisition peace man- 
ner.) 


7 . 


8 . 


9 . 


10 . 


11 . 


12 . 


13 . 


14 . 

m 

15 . 


16 . 


17 . 


18 . 


19 . 



Giles appears to have borrowed wholesale from Williams, and for an 
he has taken practically all of Williams’ illustrations. Couvreur and von 
der Gabelentz give entirely different ones. 
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20. Then we shall be at peace. (We then peace 

manner.) 

21. To arrive safely. (Peace arrival.) 

22. Naturally^ without constraint. (Ease ease.) 

It cannot be fixed, or done. (Peace lack supremacy.) 



In the following eleven phrases, an is used as a coiiteiit-word, 
but with special meanings. 

^4- H Sunday. (Quiet rest day. A modern Christian 

phrase.) 

25. Parthia. 

26. ^1,# Benzoin. (Incense from Parthia.) 

27. Annam. 

28. Annam cinnamon. 

29. The title of wives of officials of the sixth grade. 

30. Servant boys. 

31. Anban, the Chinese resident at Lhassa. 

32. A technical Buddhist expression for keeping the 

rainy season, or Buddhist Lent. 

33. Funds left behind for the use of the family. (Peace 
family.) 

34. Made out of whole cloth, concocted. 

An used as an interrogative particle 

35. How can it be so? How can I act thus? 

36. Where is he now? 

3'?- Which is right and which is wrong? 

38. How can . . . . ? How is there . . . . ? 

39. How dare you? 

40. How can I be willing to ... ? 

'^1* Where is the master ? 

In these sentences, Hos. 24-34, while interesting, need not con- 
cern us. They might prove troublesome to the western reader, but 
not to a Chinese, although even a Chinese scholar might not know 
the phrase for benzoin. 

In the remaining sentences, in Fos. 1-3 and 15, is translated 
by a noun, although in No, 15 it would be better rendered by an 
adjective. In Hos. 4-12, it is translated by a verb. In Nos. 13 and 
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14/ it is translated by an adjective; in Nos. 16-22_, by an adverb. 
Nos. 23 and 34 are idioms ’wbicb cannot be literally translated. 
In No, 37^ it is translated by an interrogative pronoun^ and in Nos. 
35y 36, and 38-41, by an interrogative adverb. Williams also says 
that it may be used as a preposition. 

What shall we say of a word which, without any change of form, 
may require translation by any one of these different parts of Eng- 
lish speech? Is it not better to give up the attempt to force Chinese 
into the categories of European grammar? 

In Nos. 1-23, an is a content-word having the meanings peace, 
quiet, ease, place.” In the majority of these phrases, it is related 
to some other content-word, the related words affecting each other^s 
meaning. In some instances the phrases might legitimately mean 
something else, but by convention have only a single meaning. Eor 
example. No. 15 might mean ^^to make leisure peaceful,” and No. 
16, ^^to ask peace” — but they do not. 

The Chinese think in terms of content-words and their relations, 
and it will help in understanding how they do this to look at the 
nouns in parentheses after each phrase. It is interesting that nine 
of the English nouns used in these parentheses — ease, people, quiet, 
mind, place, rest, spirit, question and lack — are like the Chinese in 
that they may be used also as verbs without any change of form. 
We have no difficulty with these common words, and neither do the 
Chinese with their equivalents. The relations between such content- 
words are determined in one or more of three ways. 

They are determined by the context. This is not illustrated well 
by the phrases given, because most of the phrases do not form whole 
sentences. But whether an has the meaning of ^^to place” or 
that of ‘^^to pacify” is clearly shown by the context. Followed by 
maty an must mean ^^to place,” but followed by peopU, it means 

to pacify.” 

The relation is also determined by the position, or word order. 
An when preceding the word to which it is related appears to have 
a causative significance which usually makes it necessary to trans- 
late it by a verb. On the other hand, it follows its own attribute, 
and then would usually be translated by a noun. 

This importance of position makes the punctuation of a Chinese 
text of fundamental importance. Many difScult texts are not 
punctuated, and it may be doubted whether any European learning 
Chinese as an adult should attempt to punctuate a classical text to 
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which there is no commentary. But it may be noticed that rhythm 
is of much greater importance in Chinese than in European prose, 
and once the rhythm is known, and the balance and correspondence 
of sentences, the task of punctuation can be completed. 

It will he seen that this analysis leaves no place for adjectives 
and adverbs, nor do they appear necessary. It would be possible 
to translate all the phrases correctly into English without using 
either adjectives and adverbs, and those parts of speech are used 
only to make smoother English. A word like big would 
generally be translated by an adjective, but in the Chinese, the 
relation would be between bigness and some other content-word. 

Before leaving these generalizations, three apparent exceptions 
to them may be explained. 

1. In No. 4, an min is translated ^^to pacify or quiet the 
people.^^ Had the order been reversed, the meaning would have 
been changed, min an meaning ^^the people are at peace.^^ 

On the other hand, No. 1, f%ng an has the same meaning as 
an pHng, both phrases meaning " peace,^^ In this instance the 
word order makes no difference in the meaning. 

These two constructions are frequently met. The difference 
between them might be explained in terms of different parts of 
speech, but this wouW be incorrect. A better explanation is that 
in the first construction the two words have different contents, and 
therefore a reversal of the word order changes the meaning, while 
in the second construction, the words define each other, and so their 
order is immaterial. The first construction is frequently met in 
English, but not the second. But the second is very common in 
Chinese, especially in the modern spoken language, for it helps to 
overcome the difficulty caused by the large number of homophones. 

2. In No. 22, the phrase an an is translated naturally The 
reduplication increases the intensity, and this construction is com- 
mon in Chinese. But in the phrase H 0 or day day,'’^ the 
meaning is not intensified, and the translation would be every 
day,'^ or '' daily.” This aiso might be explained incorreetly as due 
to different parts of speech. A better explanation is that the 
reduplication indicates mcrease* Where the meaning of the content- 
word is such as to permit intensification, reduplication has that 
effect. But such a word as day does not permit this, so that the 
effect of reduplication is not to increase the intensity of dayness, 
which is impossible, but to increase the number of days. 
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3. In IsTos. 19 and 20^ an is followed by the particle jan^ and 
this construction, which is very common, is translated by an adverb. 
Other illustrations are certainly/ V suddenly/^ 

MM /'decidedly” ''immediately” and "naturally 

so, of course.” But while such phrases are translated by adverbs, 
they do not indicate that Chinese possesses adverbs. In this con- 
struction, there are two content-words, and fan following one of 
these content-words shows that it indicates the manner of the other. 
We must translate this construction by an adverb. There are words 
in Chinese which mean " already,” " now,” " after,” " before,” etc., 
but while these are translated by adverbs, it is better to consider 
them as content-words. For example, the phrase "first- 

born,” Jisien meaning " before ” in time or place, is really a phrase 
consisting of two content-words, and is generally translated by a 
single noun. 

That Chinese possesses only two parts of speech "real words” 
having content, and "empty words” indicating relationship, is 
also shown by the varying ways in which so many Chinese phrases 
or sentences may be translated, and this is particularly true where 
in English we would use adjectives or adverbs. The distinction 
between " living words ” and " dead words ” is not essentially that 
between verbs and nouns, but rather between two ways in which 
content-words may be used. 

There remains the use of an as an interrogative particle. Here 
we deal with what is really a different word, but one written by a 
content-word with the same sound.^® As a particle, an is treated 
in works on Chinese grammar ; that is, illustrations of its use 
are given, with Chinese sentences and their translations. Even so, 
work remains to be done on the structure of such sentences. The 
important or variable word in the interrogation immediately fol- 
lows an, and this gives the clue to the meaning. In Hos. 36 and 41, 
the phrase an which might be literally translated "where at,” 
the use of an as a particle is indicated, and von der Gabelentz 
devotes a paragraph to this phrase. In ISTo. 37, the use as a particle 
is also clear because of the presence of another Chinese device for 
showing an interrogation, the form "right-wrong.” In Hos. 38-40 

Karlgren, Diotiowarg/, p. 35. 

as a pai’ticle is treated in von der Gabelentz, pp. 276, 486-87; by 
Brandt, p. 13. 
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there is nothing in the word order to show that an is necessarily 
used as a particle, and the meaning would be shown only by the 
context. This difficulty cannot be ayoided when two different words 
are written by the same sign, but the context would usually indicate 
which word was intendedd^ 

It is impossible to generalize concerning a language from the use 
of a single word, and an is used only as an illustration. But the 
illustration of this typical word shows that a new approach to 
Chinese grammar is desirable, and that there is still a great task 
awaiting adventurous sinologists. 


illustrations of the use of ayi are taken from English dictionaries, 
since the paper is concerned with the study of Chinese by western sino- 
logists. Had Chinese sources been consulted, the result would have been 
even more complicated. The yuan gives 141 phrases using the word. 
\ang Shu-ta, in the (Commercial Press, 1928), analyzes the use 

o£ an as a particle, finding six different uses, including its use as a con- 
junctive, and as a final particle. 




A STUDY OP THE USES OF LETTER ^^YOD^^ BY 
DAVID BBlSr ABRAHAM AL-PASI " 

Translated from the Arabic bj 

SoLOMOiT L. Skoss 

The Dbopsie College 

The lettee Yod is the fifth of the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet; which may be employed both as radical and as servile.^ 
Its nses as servile letter are divided into three classes: (a) In the 
beginning of the word (prefixes ; (b) In the middle of the word 
(infixes); and (c) in the end of the word (snflSxes). The Yod 
is employed as prefix in twelve ^ formations; nine of which are 
with imperatives ® and three with other forms. 

(1) When the second radical of a triliteral imperative is vocalized 
with a Holem; the prefixed Yod is vocalized in three ways: (a) If 
the first radical is K; the Yod takes either a Holem; as in 

or a Seghol; as in (cl Jndg. 16 : 3+) ; (b) If the 

first radical is H H the Yod takes a Patah; as in except 
(Prov. 10 : 3) ; (c) Before other letters the Yod takes always 
a Hireq; as in 

(2) When the second radical of the imperative has a Patah; 

the prefixed Y5d takes a Seghol before H H y; as in ^0^?? 

and a Hireq before other letters; as in ; similarly; when 

^The present study forms the Introduction to Part Ten (or Part Yod) 
of the Hebrew- Arabic Dictionary of the Bible HiMb jUmi' al-Alfdz of 
David ben Abraham ^1-Fasi, Volume II, the edition of which is in course 
of preparation. It presents a very interesting view of the beginnings 
of Hebrew philology in the tenth century, before the triradical theory of 
Hebrew roots was inaugurated by Judah IJayyuj. The various instances 
are profusely illustrated by the author with many examples, but most of 
these have been omitted in the present translation for reasons of economy. 

®The division of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet into radical and 
servile was made by the author in his general introduction ; cf . my edition 
of Kitdh Jdmi^ al-Alfdz, I, p. Ixxiii, and n. 100. 

® The author’s classification includes beside what he terms prefixes, 
infixes, and suffixes also instances of KeUh and Qere of Yod found in the 
Bible, as will be seen later. 

^ So all Mss., although a 13th subdivision is given later. 

® The early Karaite grammarians took the imperative as the fundamental 
(or simplest) form of the verb, see op. eif., p.Txxxv, and n. 124. 
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the last radical is % as in ^’^31, but if the first radical is 
K n n J?;, the Ydd takes a Seghol: (Le?; 4: 8 +)• 

(3) When the second radical of the imperatiye has a Sere and 

the first is a laryngal (K H H the prefixed Yod is ¥Ocaliz:ed in 
three ways: (a) With a Patah: n|0;; (cf. Nnm. 1.50 -f-); 

(b) With a Seghol: nj.O, (Nnm. 24:4 4-)> and (c) With a 
Hireq: /T5, HJOI. Before non-laryngals the Yod takes a Hireq: 

(4) When the second radical of the imperatiYe has a Daghesh^ 

the prefixed Y5d takes a Shewa:13i5, also when the second 

radical is ^ H H y 1 (which usually do not take a Daghesh), the 
Yod takes a Shewa: (Hos. 9: 2), inDl (2 Sam. 15 : 14 +)• 

(5) When the imperative consists of three consonants but its 

stem is bi-consonantal (sic!), the prefix:ed Y5d takes a Hireq in 
intransitive® formations: (Lev. 11:7), (cf. Job 

37: 1), and a Patah in transitive formations: (ibid, 40: 19), 

(clPs. 7:6). * 

(6) When the imperative is vocalized with a Holem and its 

stem is bi-consonantal, the Yod is vocalized in three ways: (a) 
With a Qames: Dfl, DhJ (Isa. 44: 16) ; (b) With a ^*^3, 

tl^Xcl iHd. 24: 3), and (c) With a Sere:^^, (Isa. 29 : 22), 

(cf. 2 Sam. 2:32), Ityi (Jer. 6:22+). 

(7) When the imperative has a Shureq, the Yod takes a Qames: 

TOJjTIDJ (Lev. 25: 25 +), and in transitive formations: 

D''pJ, TDJ, Similarly, when the imperative has a Hireq in 

intransitive and transitive formations, as ra, H 

(8) When the imperative has two consonants, the Yod in the 

imperfect (*l*’ny) takes either a Sere: or a Hireq: Hp, 

npl; in the perfect (13y) it takes a Qames 

(9) When the imperative begins with a He and its stem is only 
one consonant (sic!), as nsn, ngn, njij,— the prefixed Yod takes 
a Hireq in intransitive formations : Hf. (Lev. 6 : 20), “^1 (Job 15 : 
29), and a Patah in transitive formations Hj;; (Lev. 16:14 +), 
Hf; (Isa. 31:3). 

(10) When the Y5d which is used in Hebrew in the beginning 


« By « intransitive (HDOJ "Q) the author refers to Qal and by “ tran- 
sitive ''D) to EifiL Similarly Saadia in Ms Kutuh al-Lughah 

{JQKt N. S., XXIII, 333) uses the terms (HnKI ^D) and 

nnKi (nnN'iT:i^D) in reference to these conjugations. 
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of words (before stems) is occasionally replaced by a Waw^ as 
etc,, Him(Ps. 130 :4);11 D^Ex. 29 : 12 +)>‘lDm(Isa. 
44:28); m ^p] nj??. {iUd. 10:16), ipt»D (Ps. 102:4); 

(ibid, 20: -7), (Jer. 23:6), I have discussed this 

formation here briefly, having already dealt with it in Part Waw.’' 

(11) Words (stems) occurring in Hebrew with prefixed Yod 

and Waw which are occasionally omitted, as YV"' (^ Sam. 16: 
23 +), (1 Kings 12:6+),n2^? (2 Sam. 16:20+); 

(Ecel. 4:14+), TUb (Jer. 13:31). Simnarly (cl 
Gen. 7:4+) < Dp, Vu', (Judg. 6:4+) < (Job 40:30), 
IID-' * (Ex. 39 : 13 +) < (Ezra 3 : 11 +), (Isa. 10 : 16) 
< "Ipitt (cl Ps. 103:4), np'’ (ProT. 30: 16 +) < “Ipm (ibid. 
35:17), (Lev. 31 : 30 +) < (Job 6:18), 1^) (1 

Sam. 26: 7 +) < nitr (Ps. 90: 6 +). 

(12) When the Yod is written (Ketib) in the beginning of the 

word, but not read (Qere),® as (Ezek. 47:10), (Jer. 

50:8), and conversely, when the Yod is read but not written, 
as n^])^ (1 Sam. 20:2), nny (Isa. 28:15). 

(13) When the Ketib is a Yod in the beginning of the word 

and the Qere is a Waw,^^ as (Judg. 6:5), (2 Sam. 

12:22), (Isa. 49:13), (Ps. 41:3), (Job 

10:20); and vice versa, the Ketib is a Waw and the Qere is a 
Yod, ag (Isa. 5:29), )r\pmS (Ezek. 44:24), {ibid, 

46:15). 

The second class dealing with the Yod in the middle of the word 
occurs in four ways : (1) When the intransitive verb has a Waw, 
it changes to a Yod in its transitive form, as Dip'’, D'’p'^; ’IID*’, ; 

riW’, (2) A Y5d occasionally replacing a Waw, as 

(Gen. 24:25 +), {ibid. 23); {ibid. 29: 31 +), 

{ibid, 31); {ibid, 29:31+), HKW (cf. Deut. 21:15). 

(3) The euphonic (or emphatic) Yod : (Ps. 139:18), 

Jami* al-Alfaip, I, 465, 184 ff. Most of tlie author’s examples cited in 
this and in the following paragraphs have been left out in the translation; 
see above, note 1. 

® This and the following examples have been previously cited by the 
author. 

® Cf. Frensdorff, Das Oo/ila TF’ocMa, Hannover, 1864, Ko. 124. 
m. 125. 134. No. 135. 

So Mss., though a 5th subdivision is given later. 

The author employs the expression {Xdmi* al- 
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(Dent. 8:13); (Isa. 1:28+), {ibid, 31: 3). 

(4) The Yod is written but not read/® as (Ps. 105: 28), 

(Ps. 119 : 161) ; and conversely, the Y'od is read but not 

written/^ as (Gen. 33:4), (Ex. 27:11), l^y 

(1 Sam. 2 : 10) ; such instances are found mostly in the description 
of the Temple (in Ezek. 40-48). (5) When the Ketib is a Yod 

and the Qere is a Waw,is,as (Gen. 25:23), (md, 36: 
5 +) ; and vice versa, the Ketib is a Waw and the Qere is a Yod,^® 
as (Num. 16:11+), Qiiy (Isa. 32:7+). 

The third class, which concerns the Y5d at the end of the word, 
occurs in eight ways. (1) Pronominal suffix of first person has 
various formations: (a) Nouns, singular: **1^, and 

plural: ''P, ''T (b) Verbal forms, as nouns, singular: 

ly (Gen. 48: 5 +), ly (2 Chron. 18: 26), or •’‘7yS (Ps. 
95:9), *’'1121 (Num. 11 : 23 +), and plural: '’^yD (Ps. 45:2+), 
P121 (Deut. 11: 18 +), also in the perfect: '’nyD^,*’i1*’t2^y ; (c) Ac- 
cusative in the singular and plural, masculine and feminine, perfect 
and imperfect, of second and third persons, as (Ps. 27: 

11+), {{bid, 119:27+), (Isa. 45:4), 

(Deut. 28^20 +), *’inin (Job 6: 24), ‘’IPty (1 Kings 11 : 33 +), 
*’PTy (Isa. 49:14+), *’im‘7*’ (Jer. 20:14), (Gen. 16:13), 
(Ps. 22:8+); there is no need to enumerate here all the 
formations where a Yod is employed in the pronominal suffixes, 
for it would be to no purpose. 

(2) Nouns ending in Yod, as < Hpl (Jer. 49: 12), *’2y < 
my (Ex. 22: 22), ^^p < ^*l^p(Lev. 2: 14), (Isa. 44: 

19) ; the pronominal suffix for the first person takes another Yod, 
as (Prov. 8 : 19), *’*’51 (Ps. 6: 9). 

1, 235, 12) to indicate the so-called ^‘pleonastic” letters for 
euphonic or emphatic purposes, as illustrated here and later. For its use 
hj Saadia and the Hebrew rendition by Dunash b. Labrat see 

Bacher, Anfdnge d, hebmisohen G-rammatih, 56 f. and 111, n. 3. Cf. Lane, 

Dozy, and Fleischer, JXZeinere II, 661 f. 

Cf. Frensdorff, op. cii., No. 129. 

No. 131. 

Jfeid., No. 128. 

Nos. 138, 140, 144, and m 

Ibid., Nos. 139, 141, 145, and 147; cf, also M inhat Bfidi on 1 Kings 
17: 15. . '*■■■■' , 

^<^80 Mss., though a 9th subdivision is given later; cf. nn. 4 and 13, 
above. ■■ 
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(3) Verbs in which the imperative ends in a He have their 

passive participles with a Yod: ‘’WJ?; TIBH, '’125K. 

(4) The constrnct state of plural nouns, etc., as in 

(5) The construct state of nouns which end in the singular in 

a He take in the plural a Y5d,^^ as (Gen. 31 : 5), '’Kh 

(Bst. l:"l4) ;/TDn mv (Jer. 9:23), nyVl ‘’^^22 (Mai. 3: 
19). These and similar examples may be clearly understood after 
careful study. Two such instances are misinterpreted by most 
scholars, who identify them with those mentioned above : 

(Eccl. 11: 9), (Mai. 3: 5), but they belong to the 

six instances where the Ketib is a Yod and the Qere is a He, and 
will be mentioned later. 

(6) The imperative of the feminine singular: 

(Jer. 47:6); its imperfect in the 2nd person: '^Dlpri, and 

the 3rd person : Dlpn, except the only instance 

T\'7 (Jer. 47:7), which raises a question, though I am 

inclined to take the Y5d here as pleonastic.^® 

(7) The euphonic (or pleonastic) Yod, as (Ps. 113 : 9), 

*’n‘’n:iDn (ihid. 5), (ibid. 6), ‘’D’^pD (ibid. 7), (Isa. 

22:16), •’ni'l (Lam. 1:1), (ibid.)', this Y5d also occurs 

with a Patah, as (Jer. 4: 17), (Isa. 19:9), 

''1^5 (Ps. 124: 3), and with a Sere, as (Lev. 18:22), 

nin *73 ‘j’D (2 Kings 17: 13), •'pntGn (Amos 6 : 6), nWJ? ^"7^ 
(Ps. 92 : 4) ; similar are the instances of '‘4$ in the Bible, which 
are followed by a single name: (Gen. 46: 23), *’121 

(Hum. 26:8), as I have already mentioned in Part 

Bet.®® 

(8) When the Ketib is a Y5d and the Qere is a He,^® as '‘IDyn 

(Josh. 18:24), ‘7^’p*’ ‘’h (2 Sam. 16:10), (ibid. 21:21), 

■'0tyn {ibid. 23:18), ''tsm (Mai. 3:6), ‘'ij'iaa) (Eccl, 11:9). 

(9) When the Yod is written but not read,^’’ as ’’HKhni (1 Sam. 


Cf. Frensdorff, op. cit.. No. 94. 

So. Mss., Mas. text cf. Kennicott, De Rossi, Ginsburg^s note 

ad loG., and Mai. 3: 15. 

Cf. Ibn Janab, Kitdh al-Luma\ 363, 23, and Ibn BaFam’s Commentary 
ad loc. 

See n. 14, above. Cf. Frensdorff, op. cit.. No. 116. 

al~Alfaz, I, 240, 58ff. Ihid., 'No. 127. 
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25:34), 5?' nt2 (2 Kings 4:2), {ihii. 3); most of 

these forms are feminine, though some are not: ii?!' 

(2 Sam. 23:37), DJn-'JS m (2 Kings 23: 10), ''t2?D1 W (Ezek. 
16:13), tit?);’' 'b (Hos. 9:16), (Euth 4:5), psa •'ttJt? 

"ins' (ProY. 28:16), D'-'H 'S3^ {ihii. 8:35). Also con- 
versely, when the Yod is read but not written,^® as Pl'p (1 
Kings 20: 41), VP “T (2 Kings 12: 12), (Job 7: 1), 

Sin “1331 {im. 15:22), ^>3in ^>3 ’'3 {ibid. 42:2), and 

the like. 



FOTES ON HUEEIAN PHONOLOGY 

E. A. Speisek 
University of Pennsylvania 

Until eeoently all deductions concerning Hurrian sounds were 
based only on material preserved in the cuneiform syllabic writing. 
In such a medium, itself re-designed for the purposes of Akkadian, 
Hurrian phonetic elements could receive adequate treatment only 
in so far as they approximated phonetic elements present in 
Akkadian. There were here no ready means for the expression of 
values for which the parent script had not provided. The result 
was an unduly simplified conception of Hurrian phonology. Tre- 
quent use of signs containing either 5 or s to express a single 
sibilant of Akkadian was regarded as proof that Hurrian had but 
one voiceless sibilant; and the constant confusion of voiced and 
voiceless stops led to the assumption of a single series of stops in 
Hurrian.^ To be sure, scattered indications of departures from the 
phonetic repertoire of Akkadian were noted from time to time.^ 
But the picture as a whole was naturally out of focus. 

With the discovery of Hurrian material among the alphabetic 
texts from Eas Shamra there was provided a source for an inde- 
pendent estimate of the sounds of Hurrian. Nothing like a syste- 
matic survey is as yet possible. The available material is scanty 
and full of difficulties of its own. In a consonantal script the sense 
of individual lexical elements of this virtually unknown language 
is far more difficult to determine than it has been in the syllabic 
writing. On the other hand, such a script will allow consonants a 
greater measure of individuality than might be expected in syllabic 
texts Above all, it furnishes means for checking previous phonetic 
deductions. 

^ It is hardly necessary to give a list of those who have held these views, 
or to point out that I used to belong to that school myself. 

® See already Bork, Die Mitannisprache, MYAG^ 1909 14 ff. For other 
suggestions cf. Speiser, Mesop. Origins 123 ff., and JAOIS 53. 26 n. 39. 

Another important difference is this : The Nuzi dialect of Akkadian was 
used in writings by Hurrians; the cuneiforin sings reflect here Hurrian 
pronunciation. But the characters used in BS Hurrian texts were used 
simultaneously by the Semites of Ugarit and represent, therefore, con- 
temporary phonetic values of Ugaritic. These characters are accordingly 
a primary phonetic witness- 
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ThuTeau-Dangin ® and Friedricli^ haye been prompt to realize 
the valne— and the limitations — of the E§ Hnrrian material for 
phonological purposes. Progress has been made also in certain 
specific details. Thus Ginsberg-Maisler ® and Harris ® discoyered 
independently a special sign (the two-wedged 1)^ which is used 
chiefly in Hnrrian contexts. In the meantime;, Berkooz and 
Oppenheim® have given a fresh impetns to a farther evaluation 
of the Hnrrian syllabary throngh their recent studies of the !Nnzi 
material. The problem is thus being approached from two directions. 

Farther progress in Hnrrian phonology can be made by co- 
ordinating tbe testimony of the cuneiform syllabaries and the 
alphabetic texts from Eas Shamra. The discussion which follows 
attempts such a co-ordination with regard to some sibilants, the 
rest offering merely a few scattered observations. It is assumed at 
the outset that the Hnrrian texts from Eas Shamra, the Hnrrian 
material from Boghazkdi, the letter of Tushratta in the Mitanni 
language, the related elements in the other Amarna letters, and the 
bulk of the non-Semitic material from Nuzi^ represent one and 
the same basic language, for all the differences that lack of equally 
extensive sources in all these centers, divergences of script, and 
considerable geographic decentralization may have caused to become 
apparent. The underlying relationship is supported primarily by 
the constant recurrence throughout the area under discussion of 

® Syria 12. 249 ff. These comments are appended to his masterly treat- 
ment of the syllabic Hnrrian material from Bas Shamra, ibid. 234 

^Analecta Orientalia {M>t, An. Or.) 12. 128ff. 

^ JPOS U.U4:. ^JAOS 

The Isfmi Dialect of AJchadian (abbr, NDA), Language Dissertations 23 
(1937). 

®See especially WZKM 44. 178 ff.; 45. S8ff. (a review of Berkooz’s mono- 
graph) ; Bevue Eittite et Asianique (abhr. BE A) 26. 58ff.; AfO 12. 29ff. 

®The view that Hnrrian constitutes the principal substratum at Huzi 
about the middle of the second millennium B. C. (not in the Old Akkadian 
period, for which see Meek, EES (abbr. (H) IX) has recently been attacked 
by Oppenheim, AfO 11. 56 fif. Oppenheim’s arguments were promptly refuted 
hy Friedrich, ZDMO 91. 212 ff., and more extensively by Speiser, AABOB 
16. 136 if. For the cultural and historical background of the Hurrians ef. 
my Ethnic Movements, AASOB 13. 13 If.; Albright, in Leary’s From the 
Pyramids to Paul (1935) 9ff, j Gbtze, Eethiter, Ohurriter und Assyrer 
(1936) ; and Ungnad, Sulartu (1936). Oppenheim has lately modified his 
position, cf. AfO 12.29 n. 2 and, indirectly in REA 26.58 (cf. the title of 
his paper ; cf . below, note 100 ) . 
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such, formatives and endings as hi,^"- n% -n, na, va/wa, ve/wey m.^ 
for which fresh evidence will be adduced below; by correspond- 
ences in numerals, personal names, and names of deities ; and sec- 
ondarily only by the identity of certain lexical elements and by a 
common chronological, historical, and cultural background. The 
sole purpose of the present discussion is to determine whether it is 
possible to discern at present, in certain significant instances, a 
common phonetic pattern, in spite of the fragmentary nature of the 
material at our disposal. 

A. Sibilants 

The long-held view that Hurrian possessed no i-sound, or rather 
that in the Hurrian syllabary i represents s, has been questioned 
recently from several quarters. Thureau-Dangin would see evi- 
dence for $ (no doubt as distinct from and by the side of s) in 
Babylonian transliterations of Hurrian names; in the contracts 
from Dilbat ^Te-es-su-uh"a~ri must contain s, since s would have 
been expressed differently. Oppenheim and Berkooz concentrate 
on the Huzi material where, it is true, s and s are often confused 
in writing; but interchanges between sibilants and non-sibilants 
convince Oppenheim by their very variety that several types of 
sibilants should be presupposed,^^ while Berkooz adduces arguments 
in favor of I, s/z, and So much for interpretations based on 
the Hurrian syllabary. The alphabetic Hurrian material from Eas 
Shamra has been shown by Friedrich to distinguish with regu- 
larity between 9^^ (=^, 5 ) and 5 , although both may be expressed 
in the Hurrian syllabary as s; thus we have 9mg/^Simig% alongside 
'iwrzr/^Ewirisarri, Finally, Ginsberg-Maisler and Harris have 
argued that the character transliterated as s (or 52 ), which is 
written with two wedges, is not to be confused with the three- 
wedged s proper; it represents, instead, a Hurrian sound, which 
Ginsberg-Maisler would regard provisionally as I, while Harris 

For ’U in Nuzi cf. JA08 55. 443 n. 38 and Friedrich, ZDMG 91. 212. 
On the occurrence of this suffix in Kas Shamra, see below, p. 197 fif. 

12. 253. NBA 60-63. 

-^^ WZEM U.IS5S7. ^^ An, Or. 12. 129 f. 

^^In this discussion I have used 9 for the Has Shamra (US) character 
representing the spirant which corresponds in Semitic to Arabiv |^, and 
S for the two-wedged sign which Friedrich transcribes A 
See above, notes 5-6. 
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introduces for it a purely conYentional symbol % suggesting as 
possible phonetic interpretations a sibilant or an affricate. 

On one point at least all these writers are agreed: that Hnrrian 
recognized more than one sibilant. Beyond this important con- 
currence, however, their results vary, largely because the several 
discussions are devoted to different aspects of the same problem. 
Friedrich is content with his convincing demonstration of the fact 
that the s of the Hurrian syllabary may represent one of two char- 
acters in ES Hurrian. The article was written before Harris had 
shown that his z is not to be confused with the three-wedged I; 
otherwise Friedrich would have been obliged to state whether he 
regards s as yet another definitely established sibilant of Hurrian. 
On the other hand, Harris confined his study to the problem of z, 
and Ginsberg-Maisler limited the corresponding part of their article 
to the question of z, which is, as we have seen, merely another 
symbol for the above z. Lastly, neither Oppenheim nor Berkooz 
strayed far beyond the limits of the FTuzi material. 

Before we proceed with this discussion, it will be necessary to 
review the available evidence. Hurrian contexts from Kas Shamra 
are restricted for the present to Syria 10, Tablets 4, 7, 28, 34 + 45, 
and apparently 30, 31, 35 to be designated hereafter as E§ 4, 7, 
etc.) ; Syria 12, 389 f and words in the Seleg ” text, Syria 15, 
148 (cf. also the fragment, ibid. 153). The really significant text 
in the entire group is ES 4, on account of its length (62 lines), 
comparatively few gaps, and its use of word dividers. The short 
tablet marked ES 7 is complete, but of little assistance. No word 
dividers are employed here, nor do words end with the line ; thus 
the first two characters of hmrh {^Kumarbi/we) are at the end of 
line one, the last two at the beginning of line 2. In fact, what 
little we know from this text is due primarily to the insight of the 
late Hans Bauer, who obtained his results by comparing this tablet 
with the fragmentary texts in ES 31 -p 45. The remainder of the 
material presents no connected contexts. It follows that E§ 4 
alone can be looked to for reliable contributions. 

But even this text is not uniformly reliable. A comparison of 
the following three passages will prove instructive in this con- 
nection. 

OLZ 1934 4741 

In the transcriptions which follow a subscript dot shows that a part 
of the character in question is missing. 
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E§ 4. 7-8: "il fe[m]r& sbl pzy fnm hr SI hmrlnB^^ 

ibid. 26-8: $r Bhl tl --4z h[r 0r(6)]^ 

ibid. 32-3: hdn hdlr Oil [p%?] finm Jcr Sdn Sdlr 

In the last passage we have names of two groups of deities {hdn 
hglr =: d Eutena ^ Hutelwra) followed by dll - finma hr and the 
same divine names. The middle passage has 6r (a deity fol- 
lowed by Oil, a long breaks finm h\r], and probably [^r] or 
The first passage begins with "ilJcmrl and ends with hr.%1 
hmrlnOJ^^ In all three passages the same sequence is observed. 
But instead of Obi, as' in the two other citations^ we have in one 
instance sbl; the hmrb of this section is^, of course^, the well-known 
god Kumarbi/we, The formulaic character of the above passages 
makes it certain that the sbl of line 8 is an error for Obi, of which 
there are two clear occurrences in lines 27 and 33. Incidentally^ 
this error involves one of the two appearances of the 5-sign in the 
present text. The other is in psm, line 53. It is logical, therefore, 
to regard also the latter reading as suspect. The same may be said 
of the only remaining occurrence of the 5-sign in a E§ text which 
is certainly Hurrian : E§ 45 rev. 10.^® 

E§ 4 introduces, in addition, i (the three-wedged character) and 
z. : The former is found definitely in the form "irspn, line 42 (and 
evidently is to be supplied in the preceding line). Examples with 
z are hzhg, 4. 24 (16, 20), and anhz, 4. 11. On the other hand, 
both 0 and z are very common. In the other Hurrian tablets s is 
found in 7. 6, 10 ; 34 end, and 45 rev. 1 ; z appears in 7. 10. In 
7. 6 there is the sequence sOm (with the mde-Bign), but Bauer 
reads the word ^aOm, on the analogy of 45 rev. 2. 

To recapitulate this part of our inquiry, there is ample evidence 

The "il before kwirb is hardly the Semitic word for “ god.” 

For — see below, p. 192 f. 

For this pair of names cf. Hroziij?-, Archiv Orientdlni 4. 121 ff.j Fried- 
rich, Or. 12. 130. 

also ES 4. 61; 34. 3; perhaps to be connected(?) with j^eriS, in 
Boghazkoi (Grotze, Kleinasien 121, 123, and in Nuzi Arip-§eri, 13.Y 79. 36, 
177.7, etc.) 

For the suffix '0 and the incorporating infix -ni see below, p. 193. 

^®The fragment published in Byria 15.153 adds two occurrences of the 
s-sign. But the context is enigmatic ; all that can be said about this piece 
is that it includes two names of Hurrian deities; cf. Friedrich, An. Or. 
12.129. 

^^OLZ 1934. 47 bn. 2. 
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for both 0 and 0 . The tablets contain also signs for s, z, and k 
Of these^ the first two appear to be dne to scribal errors. Little 
doubt can be cast on the presence of 2 :^ in spite, of tlie rare oeeiir- 
rences of the sign in question. As for the corresponding charac- 
ter is certain in E§ 4 in only one name ; but the oilier IlniTiaii 
tablets seem to indicate that a sound represented by this character 
may have been known to Hnrrian. 

With regard to phonetic values, it goes without saying that all 
we can expect at present is a general orientation rather than a satis- 
factory classification. On the basis of the foregoing remarks the 
elements at issue may be reduced to four, viz., 0 , a, 6, and i. Of 
these, the first three are well known from the Semitic texts of Eas 
Shamra, so that approximately analogous values may for the present 
he presupposed in each case for Hurrian as well : z wmuld be the 
voiced sibilant, i would Ml within the smjsln range, while B 
would have the spirant value of the Arabic td. As for i, Harris 
has established conclusively that the character in question is all but 
restricted to Hurrian texts. Its occurrences in Seinitie contexts 
are rare, although seemingly regular with certain words. The 
Semitic instances require a thorough investigation. For our imme- 
diate purposes it may be significant that in the poem on the 
Gracious Gods,” /Sym 14. 128 ff., the word for breast ” in the 
phrase sucking at the breast” is written zd in line 24, but M in 
line 61. If we disregard the possibility of error in these two WTit- 
ings, this particular word for breast” began with some sound 
which was intermediate between 2 and 
We are now ready for the evidence of the Hurrian syllabary. 
There we have a gratifying amount of comparative material, but 

For this name there is only a single citation from Boghazkdi { An. Or. 
12. 129), so that its Hurrian background is not quite certain. Our doubts 
on this subject gain some confirmation from the occurrence of the personal 
name i/r-la-ap-pa in the first Arzawa letter, Gotze, Verstreute BoghazMi 
Texte 1. 11. 

These designations are employed in the present paper in an etymo- 
logical sense only, without any implications as to relative priority or 
ultimate origin. 

See above, note 6. 

It may be of interest to recall that in the Semitic analogues (not to 
speak as yet of cognates) outside XJgaritic the initial consonant is also 
varied, owing doubtless to the onomatopoeic origin of the term; cf. e. g., 
Heb. Sad and dad. 
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the evidence is bewildering at first. Thus the names of the deities 
Simigi/qa, Sa{w)usM^ AMab% Tesub, and woman ap- 

pear in the ES tablets as Omg, Bw{"u)dTc, "aOtb, tOb^ and "aOt- respec- 
tively.^® The personal name ^Ewirisarri appears as "iwrzr (Syria 
14 pi. 25 b 1)^ while Hrsappi is rendered irsp. In other words the 
s of the syllabary may correspond to Oy z, and s. The syllabary 
was obviously incapable of individualizing all of the spirants and 
sibilants of Hurrian. 

Our first concern is with 6, We know that the same character 
is employed in the Semitic texts to represent an original spirant t 
The syllabary uses in its place the sibilant I. We shall see presently 
that in the extensive material from hTuzi there is no sure exception 
to the equation B = and the question is therefore in order whether 
^ in Hurrian texts was as definitely spirant as iS;, e. g., Arabic ta. 
On this point we get some hints from the Semitic texts of Eas 
Shamra. Here the safels yBBb (bis), and BBbn (all three from rt. 
ytb) and wBBb (rt. twb) use B in the preformative ; in all these 
instances an original s was assimilated to the B of the next syllable.^® 
The assimilatory influence of spirant upon sibilant, especially when 
heterosyllabic and where the pressure of the paradigm is strong, is 
certainly not normal in Semitic; if anything, the reverse process 
would be expected.®^ It would seem that even in the Semitic dia- 
lect of Hgarit B(^ t) had begun to shift toward 5, just as it was to 
in Akkadian, Phoenician, and Hebrew. The above examples would 
thus indicate not so much an assimilatory influence on the part of 
a spirant <9, but rather a sibilant leaning in 

To return to the Hurrian syllabary, our richest source is fur- 
nished by the Huzi texts. The phonetic evidence has been worked 
over recently by Berkooz and Oppenheim, whose studies on the 
subject may now be consulted. As a first step, however, we need a 
critical appraisal of their respective methods in order to appreciate 
the results in their bearing upon the present problem. 

Berkooz set out to examine the orthography and phonology of 
the Huzi documents.®^ Since his was a comprehensive survey of the 

Friedricli, loc. cit. 'Box *adt- (mIlS4. 55: "dOthinl) ; ci. id.. Die W elt 
als GeschioMe lTl/1 02, For the bearing of the form *adth>n on the question 
of the suffix in the K§ texts see below, p. 197 f. 

See Harris, this Journal, above, p. 104 n 
Cf. e. g., Arab, saditysddis ‘^sixtb.^’ 

See above, note 7. 
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material, he utilized both the Akkadian and the non-Akkadian 
elements, but treated the evidence from the non-Semitic proper 
names separately, o-wing to the heterogeneous character of the two 
sources. Moreover, in evaluating such evidence as he had for sound 
shifts and sound changes in Hurrian names, Berkooz was careful 
not to draw conclusions from apparently related onomastic elements 
unless the relationship was confirmed by genealogy. For instance, 
he compares the names Ta-an-ki-ia and Ta-ki-ia (NDA 57) only 
because in both cases the father is Taenaj Gi-el-su and Gi-ir-su 
(p. 60), because the parent is always Scirramuli, and so on. In 
studying unknown linguistic material, where, say, tank- and tak- 
er gel and. gir might represent conceivably so many independent 
elements, the genealogical criterion is the only safe guide to com- 
parisons. Caution in matters of this kind has contributed to the 
conservative nature of Berkooz’s results. Nevertheless, arguments 
are adduced against the prevalent assumption that Hurrian had 
only one series of stops (p. 40), and valid objections are raised 
against the theory that the Hurrians had but one sibilant for the 
Alckadian s and s (pp. 60 ff.). 

Berkooz’s reasoning with regard to the sibilants in the non-Semitic 
proper names from Nuzi is of particular interest in the present 
connection. He finds that certain elements are written only with 
signs containing s (including sawuska, simiqa, tesup), while others 
are written with z only (e. g., zigi, zili, zizza).^^ The interchange 
of s and s in certain other elements is interpreted, therefore, as 
an indication that the Hurrians had in addition to s another 
(presumably voiceless) sMant, which the Nuzi scribes failed to 
represent with consistency because it was foreign to Akkadian.®® 

So far the argument has been perfectly sound; we can scarcely 
critaeize Berkooz for seeing his foreign sibilant in the element sarri, 
which he equates, with Ginsberg-Maisler and Harris, with ES zr ®* 
His further argument, however, that the new sibilant was pho- 
nefacally z is not quite so valid. It is based on a comparison of the 
wrings Eu-uz-za-ri and Eu-uz-za-zi, both of which represent a son 
of Eamanna (p. 62). It is true that the vacillation between r and 
Z would justify such a conclusion. Unfortunately, however, the 
discrepancy may be graphic and not phonetic. The signs zi and n 
may be confused in the Nuzi texts, very likely by the copyist, as I 


61 . 


««Ibid. 


""Ibid. 62 . 
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liave shown elsewhere in safe Akkadian examples.^® For this reason, 
no phonetic conclusions can be drawn from such cases. 

Oppenheim has lately been pursuing IsTuzi studies with great 
industry and marked success. hTon-Semitic proper names haYC 
received his special attention as is evidenced by several unusually 
stimulating articles, to which is added a thorough and critical 
review of Berkooz^s monograph.®® This is not the place for a de- 
tailed estimate of Oppenheim^s results. It is necessary, however, to 
state that these results are not always conclusive because of the 
author^s failure to adhere rigidly to the genealogical principle of 
comparison. Thus he juxtaposes Na-ip-m-ur-ra and A-ri-ip-hu-ur-ra 
(WZEM A4:, 187), with entirely different initial elements, in order 
to demonstrate the interchange of s and h in the respective final 
elements ; and he loses sight of the inherent probability that iwrm 
and hurra were not the same word at all. More serious is this excess 
of optimism when a comparison is made between Ku-ur-turru-ulc 
(Gadd 33. 28) and Wu-ur-tu^-ru-uh (hT 12. 21). This single instance 
of interchange between /i? and w is deemed suiGScient to establish the 
existence of the labiovelar But when the references are 

checked, the first one turns out to be wlu], not hu^ so that the name 
is to be read in both instances as Wur-turulc, Lastly, not enough 
attention is paid to the possibility of scribal errors {Ici/di, ra/sa^ 
hi/se) for which there are abundant examples in the Akkadian 
and easily eontrolled material from Huzi; no phonetic conclu- 
sions should be based on examples where the likelihood of such 
errors has not been considered. Similarly, graphic peculiarities can 
not be ignored. The comparison of A-wa-ta-gi with ^^^A-wa-sag-gi 
{WZKM 44. 186) is to be deleted for the simple reason that the 
text in which the Alleged. "^Awasaggi occurs (IST 516. 5)®® writes ta 
almost exactly like (in the unambiguous Im-ma-ta-am-mar, 
line 11, and again m Sa-ta-ri-el-li, line 12). 

With these reservations we approach Oppenheim’s analysis of the 

Cf. AABOR 16. 116, note at 69. 18. Cf . note 8, above. 

Again, there is here no genealogical evidence for connecting the two 
names. Since far-reaching conclusions are to be based on this single pair 
of names, the possibility should first have been weighed that w%r and *kur 
are different etymologically. 

««See Wi)A 22ff. 

In citing Nuzi texts I use N for Chiera, Joint expedition with the Iraq 
Museum at Nus;-iy vols. I-V; H for Harvard Semitic Series; Gadd for RA 
23. 142ff, 
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sibilants. The interchange of s and a (loc. eit. 181) ) calls for no 
comment. The next paragraph (15; p, 186) deals with the change 
between s/s and r . We find here a number of examples^ but no 
single group of these is really eonclusixe. Three pairs of names 
involve the change of sa and ra ; a comparison of 6add *70. 6 and 
ibid, 82.22 (the first pair of examples cited by Oppanheim) will 
show, however, how close is the w of I-wa-ra-an-n% in the former 
instance, to the sa of I-wa-sa-an-ni, in the latter reference. Then 
we have three examples of interchange of s and r before t and 
But even if we assume that each pair represents actually a single 
name, the effect of a dental or a velar upon a preceding r or i would 
not be on a par with an antevoealic change.^^ Pairs like Ha-ma-ar 
and Ha-ma-as-su-he involve at best assimilation. Ba-zu-un-du and 
Ba-ru-un-du are outside Nuzi and, moreover, the former has a rich 
Semitic genealogical background (cf. YOS I ad loc.). The si of 
Hu-us-si (N 424. 5) is to be read li and points, upon comparison 
with Hu-m-ri in line 26 of the same text, to the frequent and well- 
established interchange between r and Lastly, for graphic 
reasons, no reliance can be placed on the assumed change between 
zi and ri, as was explained above. 

I have analyzed all of Oppenheim^s sets of examples in that par- 
ticular paragraph to demonstrate that there is no safety in numbers 
alone. They should have been treated by the author under the 
several classifications to which they belong, for they reflect by no 
means related phonetic conditions. But even then, the net result 
would not have been the establishment of a :2-sound in the non- 
Semitic names under discussion. At best, the possibility of such 

U^-hu-te/Ur-hu-ti; A§-tar-Ul4a/Ar-tar-til4a; Zi4§4e4up/Zi4r4e4up. 
The pair A-ra-a§-ginu and Arad-gi-nu^ which is cited also, does not belong 
here at all; if these names should happen to belong together they would 
indicate only interchange of ^ and d/i, 

other words, a change of m to ra would not be on a par with the 
development of to rt. For the latter, examples can be found in good 
Akkadian; ef. Brockelmajm^ Grundriss d. vergh Gram, d. sem. 8pr. I p. 
166 0, In the antevoealic change of luhdm to luldru we have in reality an 
analogue of luhuHuyluhuUu md then dissimilation of *luddlu to hiharu. 
The influence of k may be seen in the Akk. doublets ha^kaddinm smd har- 
kadinnu or kiskerdnu Mrkerdnu, Such changes are the result of 
special phonetic conditions and are not to be implied for any s and r, 
especially when the investigated material comes from an obscure language. 

NBA 59 f.; 44. 181. 
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an occurrence would have to be borne in mind. Until less ambigu- 
ous evidence for such a sound is adduced, the problem will remain 
in a purely speculative stage. 

Equally doubtful is the palatal s which Oppenheim postulates on 
the basis of the alleged interchange of s and h (loc. cit. 187). The 
pair Naip-surra and Arip-hurra was disposed of earlier in this 
argument. For similar reasons (lack of genealogical confirmation) 
the pair Wu-ur-sa-7'i and Wu-ur-ha^ri is inconclusive. The remain- 
ing examples involve graphic confusion of se and hi.^^ And so we 
are confronted once again with an interesting possibility for which 
there is no decisive proof; interesting because, if established, it 
would account for the juxtaposition of hudur and suhar among the 
Sumerian ideograms for Subartu. As it is, both Ungnad^^ and 
Goetze regretfully but wisely reject this comparison for lack of 
sufficient evidence.^^ 

All that is left of Oppenheim’s discussion of the sibilants are 
two brief paragraphs (16-17, p. 186). Of these, the first tends to 
establish the interchange of s and t, on the basis of examples which 
are not reliable, and the other deals with some correspondences 
between s/z and t/d. On this latter point the evidence is not 
extensive, but unambiguous none the less. When we find, e. g., 
the same Hurrian term written za-za-ru-us-se (Gadd 40. 7) and 
za-ta-Tu-us-se (ibid. 29.22,27),^® we know that textual criticism 
cannot affect these instances because and ta are not subject to 
confusion in writing or copying. It is obvious that the scribes 
attempted to represent here some Hurrian sound for which the 

Of. NBA 23. ^^Bubartu 110. ^^JAOB 57. 108. 

The Sir of RS 2. 12, 30 is far from certain as a transcription of Subaru. 
In fact, if OUT law that Akkadian (and doubtless Sumerian) s which may 
vary with s cannot correspond to RS ^ (see below, p. 192) is confirmed, then 
dbr must be something other than BuM/ar -Subaru, (For a contrary opinion 
cf. Albright JPOB. 14, 107. In the light of more recent material, that 
section of Albright^s study (ibid.) is now largely out of date. The sibilant 
in the name Bin is written in Nuzi as S or hence it can not correspond 
with Ugaritic |.) 

Not one of these alleged correspondences can be conJfirmed genealogically. 
The strongest case is W-Sa-hu/N 177.4 and ibid. 10, because m 

and to- are not confused in these texts as a rule. But although these 
writings occur on the same tablet, it is uncertain from the context whether 
the same person is referred to in both instances! 

WZKM 44. 186, and Berkooz, WDA 62 n. 144. 


syllabary bad not provided; that sound was close to/ or composed 
ofy a sibilant and a dental^ hence it was probably an affricate. 

The evidence of the IsTiizi script with regard to the sibilantS;, as 
evalnated so far, may be summed up as follows: In Akkadian 
words s and s are often confused in writing. But many words have 
their sibilant represented only as while others are written con- 
sistently with s/z. The writings would seem to reflect three varie- 
ties of sibilant: as expressed by s only; by s/z; by s or s/z» What 
we get here is, of course, no more than the Huzian rendering of 
certain Akkadian sounds. Indirectly, however, we gather that in 
the Hurrian dialect of Nuzi, whose phonology is reflected of neces- 
sity in the local Akkadian documents, there were at least two dis- 
tinct sibilants, expressed in the Huzi script as I or s/z respectively. 
The probability of an affricate was also indicated. A further 
possibility will be considered below. 

To carry this inquiry a step further, however, we shall dwell a 
while longer on the Akkadian material, since it lends itself, despite 
its Nuzian guise, to phonetic analysis. Having found that the Nuzi 
texts represent Akkadian sibilants with some degree of method, we 
may now inquire how that method was applied: Which Semitic 
sound or sounds was expressed by s only, which by s/z only, and 
which could vary between s and s/z? 

1. The clearest case is furnished by s/z. Berkooz has shown 
that all forms of the verbs ezedu^ a^, esHu, zazUy zahu, zahdrUy 
maMsUy nakdsu, sabdtu, raMsu, and qasdsu are always written with 
signs containing only ^ or z (SI ze is used very rarely), never 
with The nouns present a similar picture.®^ For s written as 
a Berkooz can cite only two examples, i-sa-as (H IX 119. 15) for 
isass% and Si-ni-U-se (X 347. 29) for 8in4qisa/^ In other words, 
Akkadian and s are never written with a, Akkadian s hardly ever. 

61. 

®^Tlie genitive and accusative of rihsu are cases in point because they 
are always written with zi and za respectively, although the local syl- 
labary employed si and sa for other purposes; cf. 

ri-ik-zi: N 435.1; 439.1; 440.1; 441.1; H V 80. 1 ; H IX 24. 1 ; TCL 
9 41.1; AA&OB 16 44.1. 

ri4h-za: N 435.4; 440.4; 441.3; H V 80.3; H IX 24.3; TCL 9 41.4; 
AABOM 16 44. 3. 

^^NDA 61. In i-sa-^ors we have plainly erroneous transposition of 5 and 
I, cf. ibid, note 140. The other example is a proper name, whose initial 
sibilant is otherwise regularly z. 
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Further analysis yields still more definite results. 

a. Words containing z ot $ are written with rarely with but 

never with e. g.^ from ezeiu: e-zi-ib^ H Y 82. 29; i-zi-ib? 
N 302. 12; 305. 8; i4z-zi4b, H V 57.14; Gadd 12.27; 
i-zi4b-ma, N 308.17; i-zi4b4u^ N 317.17; e4e-zi4h4h 
Gadd 33, 7; %4e-zi4h, H V 1. 6; u-$e-zi4b, H V 40. 14. 
From sahatu : az-za-bat-mi, H IX 12. 10 ; az-za-bat-zu, H IX 
141.12; az-za-pa'az-zu-m% IST 138.5; iz-za-ba-at, X 8.9; 
H V 52. 7; iz-za-ab-bat^^, X 135. 19; iz-za-ab-bat^ Gadd 33. 
25; i-za-bat’-zu-ma^ H V 96.18; TCL 9 10.22; iz-za-bat~ 
zu-nu-ti^ H V 47. 11 ; i-za-pa-ad-du^ X 473. 29; iz-za-ab-du, 
H IX, 8. 10; iz-za-ab-tu, TJniv. of Cal. 8em. Pub. 9, 412, 
line 35 ; i-za-ap-pa-du, X 222. 14; iz-za-db-du-ni-mi, X 138. 
14; i-za-ab-ba-du-7ii^ X 123.10; u-za-ab-du-us, Gadd 15. 
31 ; za4)i4t, H V 5. Il; .za-pa4i, H V 44. 22. In all these 
forms za sa) is never written with the sign sa^ although 
the latter does occur elsewhere in the Xuzi texts (for sa)^^ 
and in spite of the fact that the same forms exhibit every 
conceivable variation in the expression of other sounds. 

b. In addition, s is written frequently with 2 ;-signs. This is es- 

tablished by such forms as ahz% li-il-z% i-sa-az-zi (from 
sesu)y^^ where the final syllable is written zi^ not si, 
although the latter sign is again no stranger to the Xuzi 
texts. 

The above eases justify therefore this conclusion : Since Akka- 
dian la: and 5 are always written in Xuzi with z, while Akkadian s 
may also appear as z, the Xuzians pronounced all three sounds as z. 
In the Xuzi dialect of Hurrian, which affected the local pronuncia- 
tion of Akkadian, there must have existed a voiced sibilant.®^ 

2. We next turn to instances which show Akkadian s represented 
in Xuzi normally also by $, but occasionally by s/z. Berkooz^s 
examples of this group are limited to the writings of s as s and do 
not include the illustrations with z. His list contains a number of 


So especially in the present and permansive of sataru, cf, NDA 63. 
s^Ibid. 

In other words, original Akkadian s shifted to z in the ISTuzi dialect. 
Consistent use of s-signs in ISTuzi would point, therefore, to a sound which 
was not s in Akkadian proper; see the next section. 
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forms, of the Yerbs and saidru, one form of iahlnu^ and the 
name Si-ma-an-ni (with the rare Sl-sign) in place of the eoiiimoii 
Si-ma-an-nL^^ ' Inasmuch as all examples of this group liaYe a par- 
ticular significance, Berkooz's list should be siipplementeci We 
note the following: 

Akkadian i becomes s in certain occurrences of forms based on 
semu to establish, grant, deed,^^ such as i-si-inu. -X 443. 2 ; 
H I 71.4; i-si-ma-an~n%^^ hT 333.47; si4m-t% H I 71.1; 
si-im-ta^ ibid. 4. 

s becomes z in numerous occurrences of ses-Uy cf. e. g., a-za-az-zi, 
IST 106. 18; 109. 13; 122. 24; 476. 16; AASOB^ 16 29. 12: 
a-za-zi, H 117. 8; i-za-az-zy N 131. 19; 428. 14; 546, 19. 21 ; 
AA80B 16 19.17; i-za-ziy lA 434.23; 546. 35; also in the 
suffix -su his,” cf. aAia~zu, H 43. 16, and perhaps a-ha-az-zu:'’^ 
AA80B 16 23. 2, 17, It should be emphasized that the above 
writings are not the rule, the usual orthography being witli i. 

Upon a closer examination of these departures from normal Xnzi 
orthography, one fact becomes apparent: the Akkadian i wiileli 
appears here as 5 or represents an original sibilant of Scmiitie 
{sm or not a spirant (Arabic t). For the c^-soinids of semMy 

satdrUy sahdnu, sesuy and -m were ail sibilants from the start. 


^^NDAQB. 

®®Iii verbal forms of this type there is the possibility tliat the f-lorai 
{iStim-) is represented. In the noun, however, no t could affect tlie pre- 
ceding sibilant. 

^ In my translation of this text I interpreted as because 

the syntax favored such a construction. A renewed study of this text 
convinces me, however, that ahdt-m may have been intended, the ambiguity 
being due to the scribe’s diflSleulty with Akkadian. By analyzing tlie word 
as “ his sister ” we assume only a mistake in syntax and not a radical 
departure from the established structure of the Nuzi family law (sororate 
instead of fratriarehal rights), which the alternative view would compel 
us to do. 

I wish to take this opportunity to state that a re-reading of AA.SOR 1(1 
has brought out a number of slips in my contribution to that volume. Some 
of these consist of wrong references and are due primarily to the circum- 
stance that the necessary sources for checking the entries were not available 
at Tepe Gawra, where the proofs reached me. Others would probably have 
slipped through any^vay. In text To. 3, 14 the forms iz-zi-e-lu, iz-zi-el-mi 
are plainly not from nazalu but from (^-form) "Ho quarrel.” 

Cf. note 25. 
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There is not a single instance in which Niizi s/z can be shown to 
represent Akkadian s derived from Semitic t To be snre^ ' the above 
writings are eseeptional, but all these exceptions involve one and 
the same original soniid, different etjmiologieallj from its Akkadian 
homophone ^ This evidence cannot be disregarded^, especially, 
since it has come down to ns through the medium of a heterolingnal 
group. If the Semitic dialect of ¥nzi were an inner- Akkadian 
development, normal orthography would carry normal weight. 
Bnt when a dialect is preserved through an alien medinm, excep- 
tions that betray definite uniformity must be assigned a definite 
signiiicanee. 

There is one outstanding difference between the present class of 
examples and that which was discussed in the preceding section. 
Here s or z may be substituted for the far more usual §; there z 
was the usual writing, while s appeared only in two suspect eases.^® 
In section 1 the sound indicated by the writing was in all proba- 
bility the voiced sibilant z; here the predominance of s strongly 
suggests an underlying voiceless sound. 

3. When we next examine the list of instances which show 
Akkadian 5 invariably represented as s in Huzi, we find included 
in tliis groii|) all the wmrds known from these documents which 
contain an original Semitic L The very common verb asdlu^ the 
preposition amr^ and the numerals sind and saldsu provide standard 
iilustrations of this rule. That the list eontains also many words 
with original Sm or sin is not surprising in view of the fact that 
any Akkadian whatever its origin, is normally written with 
i-signs in the Nuzi documents. But whereas this norm is never 
broken with an original spirant, etymological Mn/sln has produced, 
as we have seen, a number of telltale exceptions. 

This unexpected and differentiating Huzi treatment of Akkadian 
i is strikingly paralleled in the Old Akkadian texts. IJngnad was 
the first to puzzle over the circumstance that these texts represent 
ms or as i that sound which later became I, the treatment remain- 
ing regular with any given word.^® The problem was solved by 
Thureau-Dangin, who demonstrated that this dual treatment reflects 
a differentiation between original spirant and sibilant; the former 
(t) was written in Old Akkadian with a-signs, the latter (i/i) 

^»Cf. note 51, 

Mater iiilien mir altakkadischen Bpmche {MY A& 'W15/2}' :2AM,:/ ■ ^ 
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with ^-signs, although peculiarities of the sjllabary and incipient 
confusion in actual pronunciation resulted' in a number of apparent 
„ or real exceptions in the texts.®^ Valuable confirmation of this 
analysis has recently been found by Meek in a study of his Old 
Akkadian texts from 'Snzi itself: the preformative of the causative 
conjugation^ which is cognate with the pronoun of the third ]ier- 
son ®® and consequently begins with a sibilant^ is always s- in Old 
Akkadian, 

How did the ISTuzi script come to perpetuate, even though it did 
so only sporadically, a tradition which goes back to Old Akkadian 
times? There can be no question of unbroken continuity in Akkad 
proper, for there the orthographic differentiation between Semitic 
spirant and sibilant goes out with the Third Dynasty of The 

efforts of the Semites, in so far as the orthography of the sibilants 
was concerned, seemed to be concentrated on adapting the script 
which they took over from the Sumerians to the needs of their 
so-called emphatics.®® The spirant t had merged completely with L 

A possible way to account for the dual use of i-sigiis at Nuzi, 
in restricted correspondence with the Old Akkadian usage, is by 
recalling the position of the Nuzian syllabary. That syllabary 
belongs to the Akkado-Hittite ” family, as was shown most re- 
cently by Berkooz.®® Now the Akkado-Hittite syllabary did not 

RA 23. 28 f.j 30. 93 f. It goes witliout saying that if the problem were 
to be investigated at its ultimate source, the phonetic values of the sibilants 
in the Sumerian syllabary would have to be taken into aecount. On this 
point, however, there are interesting possibilities, with little that could be 
termed certain, 

«« RA 34. 64 f. Speiser, JA08 56. 22 ff. RA 30. 94, 

Of. Goetze’s demonstration of the treatment of z in Old Babylonian, 
Orientalia 6 (1937) 12 ff. 

^^NDA 9; but the case is far from complete. That I7uzi Akkadian 
was not purely Babylonian, or Assyrian in a lingui.stic sense, or even a 
mixture of the two dialects, but was affected also by West Semitic, may 
be seen from a cursory examination of the Nuzi vocabulary. The Nuzi 
term for “threshing floor is not adm (Aram. Hdddr), as in contem- 
porary Assyrian, but magrattu, from the West Semitic grii, which had 
to be imported from farther west than Assyria. Similarly, uUubebin takes 
us to the territory of the Amarna letters (cf. AA80R 16, p. 72). These 
are merely lexical items, to be sure, but they cannot be entirely ignored. 
They add indirect confirmation to the view that Huzi depended in a literary 
sense on Western sources, and hence only indirectly on Akkadian material. 
For these reasons, Driver-Miles' use of the term “ Middle-Babylonian " as 
applied to Nuzi (in their Assyrian Laws) is misleading. 
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develop from the script of the Old Babylonian age, but from that of 
a stage which preceded it.®^ If the borrowing took place at a time 
when the writers still differentiated, to a certain extent at least, 
between origin,al. | and I, that distinction may have been preserved 
by the borrowers, away from Sumer and Akkad, although it was to^ 
be lost later' in the homeland. This view involves certain chrono- 
logical clifficulties, but these may not prove to be insuperable.®® 
What is more pertinent Just now, a similar indirect differentiation 
between originally disparate sounds is found in the writing of the 
sibilants in the iion-Semitic elements from Huzi,®® to which we shall 
now turn after our lengthy digression into Akkadian phonology. 

In the Hurrian names from Huzi the following sibilants are 
indicated : one is written with s only, another with z only, while 
in some cases s may interchange with s/zJ^ In other words, the 
situation is the same as in Huzi Akkadian, which is precisely what 
we should expect in this case. Our only surprise is caused by the 
dual nature of s in Hurrian elements, as betrayed by its constancy 
in some cases, and its ability to interchange with s/z in others. 
We have seen that there was an etymological basis for the analogous 
dichotomy in the local dialect of Semitic. Could there be a similar 
reason within Hurrian for the same kind of dualism ? 

If we examine the list of Hurrian elements which are always 


For the latest evidence on this point see the remarks by Landsberger 
and GUtterbock in AfO 12. 55ff. 

It is generally agreed that the ‘‘Akkado-Hittite ” syllabary is older 
than the Old Babylonian. But the script of the Third Bynasty of Ur is 
clearly earlier than our syllabary. We are left then with the alternative 
that at the time when the Akkado-Hittite syllabary was initiated, the Old 
Akkadian differentiation of the sibilant in {w)asuhu as against the one 
in mtUru was still alive to a certain extent. A satisfactory solution must 
await an exhaustive study of this problem. 

Incidentally, the parallel treatment of sibilants in Old Akkadian and in 
Nuzi enhances the probability that the Hurrians were responsible for the 
adaptation of the Akkado-Hittite syllabary. They were certainly in Baby- 
lonia by the end of the third millennium, as transients rather than settlers 
in large groups. Travellers of that sort are precisely the type to carry 
writing back home. 

It should be pointed out in this connection that Boghazkdi Akkadian, 
which is written in a typical form of the Akkado-Hittite syllabary, fur- 
nishes evidence for an analogous treatment of the sibilants; cf. Labat, 
Uakkadien de Boghaz-hoi 33ff. 

61. 
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written with we shall find among them the names Sawuslm^ 
Simiqa, mi TempJ^ Now in all three of these names of deities 
the sibilants occnr in the alphabetic texts from Bas Shamra as 0. 
which we found employed also in Semitic words for a sound corre- 
sponding etymologically with Semitic In other words, 
Nnzians wrote s for that Hnrrian sibilant (or spirant) which ES 
Hnrrian represented' as 0, just as they expressed with s-sigiis timt 
sibilant of Akkadian which goes back to Semitic t and would 
appear in Ugaritie as 0. In view of this complete and manifold 
agreement^ we cannot but see in the Tariable 4 <>f certain non- 

Semitic elements from Nuzi a sibilant quite different from i/0, 
Specifically^ since E§ 077ig appears in Nuzi (and cognate) texts as 
Sifiiigi/qa but never as ^S/Zhnigi/qa^ Just as ES (Ugaritie) ijBl) 
corresponds with mdbu but not "^as/zdbu^ then Nuzi I-si-ip-ha-hi 
(N 557. 5) alongside I-zi4p-ha4u (N 455. 21) could not have its 
sibilant expressed by E§ 6, The Nuzi Akkadian analogue of this 
particular sibilant would have to be sought in mfdriL sahlniu or 
the initial sound of sesu, but not in ambu or asm. But wdiat would 
that be in the ES script? 

Theoretically, our possibilities are ES I, 2 :, and 2 . The first of 
these (the three-wedged sin) is insuflSciently established because it 
occurs rarely and has but one certain tie wdth the syllabary, viz,., 
through ^IrsappV^ Furthermore, in order to prove conclusively 
that the i of ES "irsp corresponds to the sibilant in Is/zip-IJtilu 
(see above), we should need first a syllabic ^Irz/sappi^ which we 
do not have. ES z may be eliminated because it is the obvious 
counterpart to the unvarying Nuzi z in zigi, zin% zizza^ etc./® 

These writings occur also in all the other sources of the Akkado- 
Hittite syllabary. The single wiuting with s {^Te-is~sub-ub; cf. Thureau- 
Dangin, Syria 15.253 n. 3) occurs in a late Assyrian text and conforms 
strictly to the Assyinan treatment of s and s as one sound. 

Although this discussion is concerned with the Hurrian syllabary in 
general, ^^uzi occurrences have been cited so frequently because recent 
studies of the Kuzi texts have clarified the situation and facilitate refer- 
ences. Labat's monograph is not specific enough on the phonetic side, 
No mention need be made here of the nature of ^ in Hittite documents, 
because the problem is entirely different; the sibilants of “Amorite are 
also a matter apart. 

Hrsp-n, 4.42 (with acc.-n) ; KUB XXVII 1 ii 23, ^Ir-mp-pi-ni-ts 
(with the incorporating -ni- and the ^-suffix) ; cf. Friedrich, Ayi. Or. 12, 
129 n. 3. See, moreover, above, note 24*. 

61. 
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wliich. eorrespoii,ds plainly to the Toiced sibilant which .represents 
in the Hiizi tests A.kkadian % 5,. and There remains thus only 

K§ z. It commends itself by its frequent occurrence in an impor-, 
taut test., E.S 4; there is not any doubt that z indicates a sound com- 
mon to Hurrian and apparently peculiar to that language. Ginsberg 
and Ilaisler believe that they have found a positive connection 
between liS z and the variable s/z of the syllabary by connecting 
the sibilaiit,s of E§ and Amarna Saratu/ZurataJ^ But the 

Hurrian character of the above Amarna name remains to be 
demonstrated.'^^^ 

The postulated correspondence between alphabetic z and the 
variable syllabic s/z is so far merely circumstantial. Definite con- 
firmation will depend on evidence from new material. What remains 


See above, note 54. For tlie very rare sign SI cf. NDA 11, 

JPOiSf 14. 244. 

It is true that Saratuim) /Ztirafa refer to the same person who is the 
son of Za/itafna (written also Sutatna). But that does not prove by any 
means that and R§ Br are identical. In order to make such a 

eorrespondeiice probable, it w^ould first be necessary to show that the 
Amarna name is Hiirrian. The best that could be done in this case is a 
normalization to ^Sar~atta>j a hybrid Hurro-Semitic name. The name of 
the father presents a worse problem still. One would liave to show that 
za, zif and Su all stand for and that tatna equals satnay so that the 
whole might be linked with H V 6. 28 and Zi-sa-at-7ia, H IX 

31. 12 (on these names see Oppenheim, AfO 12.34). But by the time that 
the last link has been forged, the whole chain becomes too weak for 
practical purposes. 

All that we have, then, is the correspondence of US zr with syllabic sar 
(on this element see Gotze, Die Atinalen des MttrHlU 226 ff.). A reliable 
instance with a or s? {s/za-ar) is still lacking. A contributory cause may 
be the circumstance that the sign ear also has the value sar. But this 
does not get us .anyw^here. 

The common element ^enni should also be capable of furnishing positive 
proof, especially if my suggestion to connect it with RS zn in tffzn, Byria 
15. 244. 9, (apud Harris, JAOB 55. 98) is borne out. But the Nuzi scribes 
did not welcome the complicated si-e for the simple Se, And the si in the 
name of the king of Urki§ and Fawar (and of Ms builder, RA 9. 1 &.) is 
ambiguous, because at the time from which this text dates ;8f/ had the values 
si and ii; instead of the customary reading A-ri-si-ew, Thureau-Bangin 
{Byria 12. 253 f.) would now read A-ri-SS-en. Since this latter version 
can neither be proved or disproved, the case remains problematical. [Cf., 
however, Pa-i-ze~ni AABOB 16 95,21 (called to my attention hy Goetze) 
as possible evidence for the writing of ienni with £?.] 
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to ^be -considered at present is the possible connection between the 
sound indicated by the above syllabic writing and the affricate 
assumed for Hnrrian from interchanges between sibilant and den tab 
Concretely, was the recorded sibilant of Is/zip-H(ib(j the 

Fnzians employed, also to render Akkadian s in semUn mffinij etc., 
the same as the initial sound of t/iaiarmsc2 This is a possi- 
bility that should not be overlooked* If confirmed, it would add to 
the cumulative evidence in favor of equating syllabic s/z with Tift z, 
since the latter could interchange with z in Semitic texts {ul : zfl)J^ 
We assume, therefore, provisionally and as a working hy|)otliGsis 
only, that the several writings under discussion represented a Hur- 
rian affricate;^® the Hurrians seem to have used this soiiml to 
render Semitic s/s (but not original |). 

The .net result of this lengthy discourse m.ay be summed up as 
follows. The s of the Hurrian syllabary represents more 
than one Hurrian sound. Where it corresponds to Kft 
the sound in question was intermediate between a sibi- 
lant and a dental spirant. But if that s is ever replaced 
by a, z or t/d, the underlying sound was probably an 
affricate, which ES would express as I. 

In conclusion, it is of interest to inquire how the suffixes in 
and -se/i of the Hurrian syllabary are represented in Eft Hur- 
rian : with ^ or 2 ? It is certain that the ending -I, which indicates 
the nominative or subject case,®^ appears as B. This is established 
by the occurrence of hmrb-n-$ in Eft 4. 8, alongside hinrh-n-d^ line 
7, and hmrb^ 6-7. The syllabic form corresponding to hmrb-n-B 

See above, note 48. I am using this pair of writings as parade examples 
suggestive of a possible affricate, because they are not vulnerable on textual 
grounds. Some of the other examples cited by Oppenheim, 44 . 186 , 

pars. 16-17, may prove valid. Berkooz’s other argument for a possibie 
affricate {§a-ak-ru~us-§e, N 401.7 and ta-aife-ra-wl-le, N 411.16* ef, WBA\ 
62 n. 144) carries more weight because both passages seem to refer to the 
same district {dimit Sa §,/ia t.)^ 

See above, p. 178. 

^®The possibility that there may have been more than one affricate is, 
for the present, purely academic. 

®®For other Hurrian elements containing a sibilant followed by a vowel 
see provisionally WZKM 44. 204ff. 

Bor occurrences cf., e. g., the list In Messer schmidt, 4. 270. The 

same is true of pronouns: wes “you” (sg.) alongside we-we (gen.); An. 
Or. 12. 132. 

For the -ni element in Hurrian see Thureau-Dangin, Syria 12. 254 ff., 
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would be *'^Eumarbi-m-s, on the analogy of <^Ir-sap-pi-ni-is, KFB 
XXVII 1 ii 25 ; ^Si-mi-i-gi-nis, Mitanni letter 1 106, ^Si-mi-gi-nv-es, 
KUB XII 34 i 14. Another occurrence of this suffis -9 is furnished 
by i9b9 (=■= PeSui-as) , ES 4. 13 (14).®® This particular section 
(lines 10-14) is damaged in part, but since it follows closely the 
phraseology of the preceding undamaged section, which deals with 
(G-y), some of the gaps can be restored. In line 10 we should 
^ read t6[b] Mix, because of the complete tdh9 of line IS, and not 

' td{p\ as suggested by Hrozny.®^ The whole introductory phrase 

j was almost certainly 

I, 

j A]2r #[&] (10-11) 

on tlie analogy of 

%zr Mr hzlz H Icmrb Hid hmrhnd . . ( 6 - 7 ) 

A suffix -I would seem to result from the |uxtaposition of phn^ 
ibid. 60 and phnz, ibid. 30.^^ But in the latter instance the con- 
text is lost so that tins suggestion is problematical. To combine 
this element with the se/si,^^ or se/-zzi of the syllabaries would be 
correspoiidiiigly more doubtful, although plausible phonetically 
after our analysis of the 2 -sound. For more satisfactory results 
we need fresh material and further study. 


and Frledricli, 4 m. Or., 12. 122 n. 3. I have followed Friedricli in calling 
this an iBcorporating element ( snffixanreihend,’’ ibid. 129 n. 3) because 
this designation is noneommittaL For a syllabic occurrence of this element 
with Kumarhi cf. Or. 12. 122 n. 3. The rules governing the use or 
omission of -«i- are as yet unknown (ibid.). In the Nuzi documents we 
find this element in qa^as-gi-ni-wa, H V 18.28; IX 105. 46), alongside 
kaSka, etc. ; ef. Speiser, JA08 52. 363 ; 366 n. 85 ; ^Istar-Ak-ku-ha-we-ni-wef 
AABOB 16 47. 6 alongside Mk^ku-pa-e, ibid. 48. 10; cf. p. 99; and probably 
in gal-te-ni-wa, H ix 44.5; Gadd (60.4); and gal-te-ni~wa-ai (with 41) 
H IX 44. 7 ; cf. Cross, Movable Property in the Nuzi Documents 34. 

e. g., Mitanni letter I 76; II 65; IV 118. The normalization of 
the name as Tessub, with s instead of I, is now proved incorrect by BB tffb 
(with 6). 

ArcMv Orientalni 4.128. 

®®The occurrences of "inz, BB 4. (26), 39, 60, 61, are as yet morpho- 
logically ambiguous. 

®®For a possible nominal ending in Kuzi Hurrian see my remarks in 
AA80R 16 pp. 122 f. For the verbal suJffix -su/Ma, and perhaps si in the 
Hurrian vocabulary from Eas Sliamra cf. Thureau-Bangin, Syria 12, 262 f. 
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B> Labials, ■" ■ 

In the Human syllabary, and especially in the '^im texts, the 
labials show a greater variety of changes than is found in any other 
..group of consonants*®^ ■ Hot only are I) and p confusetl in writing, 
but iy m, and m a,re all interchangeable. The confusion is ciiliaiieed 
by the fact that the sign PI may be used for any one of these inter- 
changeable labials followed by any vowel. In Xuzi tliis anardiy is 
confirmed by the evidence of the Semitic material, but the confusion 
■ is at its worst ■ in Hurrian elements. , In these drcumstaiices it 
would be futile to look for a definite system. All that can be said 
in general is that the Xuzi scribes allowed their inability to express 
the labials of Hurrian with the means afforded by the syllabary to 
affect also their presentation of Akkadian labials. 

A few details become apparent, however, upon closer examination* 
Thus the loss of w in the feminine .name IManzUy Gacld ChL 5, along- 
side Wistanm, ibid. 61.1, indicates that w must have stood here 
for a semivowel. But such a semivowel could be written also with 
a 6-sign Just as. blandly as with PI: el JTii-l/c, X 524.3, and 
Hu-l)i46j Gadd. 6. 14, the father in both instances being Gilipa, 
Since 6 could represent a semivowel, it follows that the uiulerlymg 
sound was, or could be, a spirant* On the other hand, the writing 
wa-aq-nuy X 128. 9, 14, for the common Akkadian haqnu plucked 
indicates that PI could express not only a semivowel but also a 
spirant.®® The one thing that need not be assumed, even with all 
this confusion, is that PI was used for stops* 

In the alphabetic Hurrian texts from Eas Shamra we find char- 
acters for 6, p, m, and w. But in all instances that are clear to us, 
such as with names of gods or well-known words, the same labial 
is used invariably with the same words : 

6. kmr6: E§ 4.6,7 (bis), 8; 7, 11, 81 
t66: KS4.8, (7,9) 

n6dg: ES 4, 50; 31.4; Hr. (ArcMv Orienialni 4. 118) 4. 
h6t; E§ 4, 60 (bis), 62; Spria 15 153 line 5. 

"a0t6 : E§ 4. 29, 31; Hr. rs, 3 

p. firsp: ES 4. 42, (41?), 

pzzph: ES 4.35, (37); Hr. 5. 

^'^NDA 47. 

tor these and other examples see NDA 47 ff. For the spirant value 
of 6 in the Boghazkoi syllabary ef. AfO 10. 295. 
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%\ §K;llk:. ,ES 34 45, 2^ (12^. 14)^ but 8%8k^ Syria 15 153, 6/, (2), 
1.rr ‘Morel : ES (4. ol ?) 28 rev, 9 ; and in the name Iwrzr, 

Syrk'M pL 25 b 1, , 
m. See above^, at km-rb. 

This regnlaritj indicates one, -thing beyond any, doubt: , that. 
Hiirrian rec'Ogiiized at least four distinct labials. Whether any or 
all of tliem would interchange under particular cond.itions 3 cannot, 
be decided at present, mEat with. the paucity of the examples and 
the added difficulties inherent in -a- consonantal script, ' It is clear, 
at all events, that the confusion of -labials .in the ,IIurrian syllabary 
..,was,2iot due to the fact that, the language did, not have as many .of 
these sounds as were allowed for in the script, but resulted rather 
from the inadequacy of the, syllabary '".'to render satisfactorily .the 
sounds of the spoken language. 

The next question is whether the alphabetic script covers the 
needs of the language with regard to labials. The answer will 
depend on what internal evidence there may he at present for the 
character of the sounds represented by the signs for 5, p, w, and m. 
The dual writings 6u'&'k mH show that the labial in the 
name of this goddess was in. reality a- semivowel. The syllabary 
may express this sound m b ■(Boghazkbi) or , m (.Nim), and of 
course as Unless we assume -radical dialectal differences,,: 5 , 
and m could represent semivoealic n in the syllabic script. It follows 
that in the Hurriaii syllabary - b could figure as a spirant ; it must 
be that in the form hmrb alongside Nmi ^Eu-mu-ur-we,^^ But if 
we recognize the principle that the ES script individualizes the 
underlying sounds, then the spirant in the final syllable of 
was. distinct from '■ the 'w in Bw6k mi iwrL What we do not^'know 
.as- yet, .and. liave^ no niea.ns of determining |ust .now, is, whether b 
was also a stop in Hurrian. If it was, the language will have to be 
credited with a fifth labial* 

Cf. A 7 i, Or. 12. 129 n. 5. Tii Huzi the sound may be expressed by mu 
(Ar-Sa-mu-us-qa, N 76.25; 412.7, or mu (Ar-Sa-wu~ui-qa^ N 242.20; 267. 
26)-; ■.cf.'WBA.SO* . 

For the latest Nazi occurrences of this name { not in personal names 
but as an independent divine name) see AASOM 16 47. 1; 48. 1 (with the 
middle vowel assimilated to u: Kumurwe), Fresh examples with -we 
from Boghazkoi are listed by Forrer, ** Bine Geschichte des Gotterkonigtums 
aus dem Hatti-Keiche/^ L’mnuaire de IHnstitut de pMldlogie ef d^histoire 
orient, et slav, 4.702 n. 3. 
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,, ' ,.Goii:Ceriimg .p 'the eyidenee is somewhat more iDyolvecL That 
the sound in question occurs in a suffix is evident from a coinparismi 
of ’t Jr, ES 4. 29, with Hdr-p^ ibid, 41, and ibid. 42, In two 

instances this word follows the name of a deity. In line 29 neither 
the name nor the sequel has a suffix. In line 42 both nunw* 

{'irsp) and sequel end in being apparently in the armisative. 
In line 41 %dr-p is preceded by hr [ip'?]; the restoration is sug- 
gested by Friedrich with ail due reserve, and it commends itself 
even though the copy does not allow enough room for two characters. 
At any rate, the -p in Hdrp is practically certain as a case ending. 

When we examine the list of Hurrian case endings known from 
the syllabary, we find that' those best established are nominative ” 
>4 ' genitive -tec, accusative -«■, and dative-locative 
In our alphabetic texts the nominative ends in the accusative 
in -n. The other twm endings are yet to be identified. 

From here on the available evidence becomes purely cireinnstan- 
tial and the conclusions will be correspoiidlrigly sp(?eii]ative. It is 
worth noting, however, that the final syllable of hnirb Ivm been 
plausibly connected with the genitive ending, the lunne being 
analyzed as he of (the city) Kmnar.^^ If this analysis is ac- 
cepted, we obtain -6 as the sign of the genitive in our alphabetic 
texts, at least under certain conditions. This would leave us with 
only one immediate possibility in the case of idr-p: tlie dative- 
locative ending -wa. And if this whole admittedly tenuous argu- 
ment is still accepted, we may go a step farther and assume that, 
in view of the apparent consistency of the consonantal script, the 
labial of the genitive ending (-6) was voiced, that of the dative- 
locative ending (-p) voiceless. Furthermore, since both endings 
are written in the syllabary as a rule with neither labial could 
be a stop : the full ending of the genitive appears to have been -t?e, 
that of the dative-locative 

New material may upset this entire structure. The identiflca- 
tions may prove erroneous, or the presence or absence of voice may 

For the suffixes with initial labial see Thureau-Dangm,''%ria.,l'2, 2561 

Forrer, loe, eit. 702 ff. 

Certain objections to the assumption of -fa as the dative-locative suffix 
are raised by Thureau-Dangin, loc, cit. I would say, tentatively, that the 
initial sound in question need not be our own voiceless continuant but 
some voiceless labial sound approximately like /. The speculative nature 
of this whole argument was admitted at the outset. 
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turn out to depend on the preceding sound and not at all on the 
nature of the sufiSx. But since we have gone this far/ we may just 
as' well 'end up with a still more 'hazardous suggestion. 

The labial in the R§ name of the sun-god has been a puzzle from 
the beginning. Samm should^ and occasionally does, yield mwas 
or laui, but mp{a)s is definitely abnormal. The above discussion, 
however, has made possible the occurrence of an / in Hurrian, 
which would appear as p in the alphabetic texts. If the p in sps 
was pronounced /, the connection of the latter with the original m 
would not be as precarious as the change of m to p. The accom- 
panying sibilants could account for the loss of voice, for which 
influence there are unambiguous illustrations in Semitic,®^ and 
possible, but ambiguous, parallels from our present texts, in Hrsp 
and pzzpli (with p appearing in both names). The final obstacle 
is that sps occurs in the Semitic, not the Hurrian, texts. Would 
Hurrian plionology affect Semitic names, or at best one Semitic 
name, to such an extent? Or was p a spirant, under certain con- 
ditions, in the Semitic material as weil?®^^® 

By this time the indulgence of the reader has been taxed suffi- 
ciently. The case, such as it is, is in need of further evidence. 

C. Velar Spirants 

In his discussion of the suffix -hi in Hurrian (An. Or. 12. 122 ff.) 
Friedrich was unable as yet to cite definite occurrences from Eas 
Shamra. The sole possibility appeared to be tdlhl (sic!)®® hlbx^ 
E§ 4. 126 f., because of its evident parallelism with the syllabic 
Tesup/h Halpa-hy^^ a fact already recognized by Hrozny.®^ If this 
was so, the K§ character transcribed as x was indeed g (i. e., ghain^ 
after Baneth),®® and not z; that g was employed, therefore, in all 
probability to represent in the alphabetic texts the consonant in 
the suffix -A. 

Since then, however, -hi has been identified by von Brandenstein 
with the alphabetic h of trhn^ E§ 4. 55, and aQthn{m), ibid. (55), 
56, since 'in cannot be separated from enna duruh- 


becoming p§ in Akkadian see proyisionally Brockelmann, ^¥6^ 
I 166. Numerous other examples of tMs change could be added. 

This interesting problem cannot be followed up in the present paper. 
®®For the 6 see above, p. 193. Arohiv Orientdlni 4. 128. 

«« An. Or. 12. 126 t Om 1932. 705 ; cf . also Eg 4. 56. 
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hind mm asiuhhma gods^, female gods/*®^ AeeorrlinglT, 

another writing ofdhe' suffix^ as a;;, in the same text, bef!Oiiif?s ex- 
tremely -anlikelyj if not iinpoasi.ble. But thm'e remains still the 
mherent probability that Mbm corresponds seinaiiticfilly to llaljm-hi 
"^^he of Aleppo/^ The only solution woolrl be to fuel aiiolln^r 
Hurrian, sufc identical in meaning with -hi (HS -h)^ biit written 
a; in the alphabetic script. 

. The Nuzi texts present a suffix -(a)EI which is dearly iidjec- 
ti?al in such names as Ehlip-aRl^ Zilip-aB.Jy where it is siilistitiiied 
for dixine' names; and probably so in Ninim-lll, Jmipha-lil, 
Nawar-aRl^ where it is combined with place-names. In the latter 
group the element could perhaps hare a verbal charaeter, bec'aiise 
a suffix -{a)ri occurs also in theophorous names, such as 
where the correspondence with Ar-Mimiqa in 5 iiri‘s lioth the verbal 
nature of the element in question and the reading a-ri {not n-lal) ; 
and city names are found in the K"uzi texts in a theophorous 
sensed®^ It is best, however, to separate place names from names 
of gods proper.^®- 

It follows that we have in ISTuzi in additioB io the prefixes! verbal 
element ar, which is well-known from other Hurrian sources in the 
sense ^‘^give/^ a suffixed adjectival element (a)RL The verl)al cde- 
ment may also be suffixed, as in Simiqa-(a)ri alongside Ar-Simiqa» 
But the establishment of an adjectival suffix (a)BI makes it uncer- 
tain whether all theophorous names in {a)Rl are necessarily com- 
posed of god + a form of the verb "^give.’’ It is conceivable, at 
least, that Simiqari may mean Belonging to Simigi " as well as 

Grant, 0 Simigi.^^ Thus the suffix aSI remains ambiguous in 

Die Welt als Qe&chichteHl/\ ^2, 

See Oppenheim’s “ Was bedeuted ari iu den burritlselieii Fersonen- 
namen?’’ BE A 26.58ff, 

, 58-63. I might add that I assumed an adjectival m'MussI 

as early as 1930 {Mesop, Orig. 139). 

be sure, Oppenbeim is right in saying (p. 63) that Ar-Dimtii can 
scarcely mean Giving is (the god) Bimtu/' since the noun is used in 
these texts for district’' (specifically, for administrative units responsi- 
ble for feudal services; cf. AABOR 16 p. 66). But while the prefix may 
indicate relationship in this and similar instances, it need not be etymo- 
logically the same as the suffix -(a)RI. At all events, Oppenheim admits 
that he is unable to account for the various uses of {a)ri. The present 
suggestions are no more than a working hypothesis. 
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meaning with place .names it is likely to he adjectival rather: than 
verbal : ' He of Usineveh^ Arrapha^ Hawar, etcf^ 

. Another source of ambiguity is provided by the polyphonons 
nature of the sign which has in STiizi the value ial as well as nt 
ThuS;, o-g*.r find the^ name Ir-wi-Rly N 436.4, written out. 
Ir-wtrta-al^ ibid, line 20^^^ If we are disinclined to assume that an 
adjectival suSk can. appear also as a prefik, i, e., that Na-wa-m-Bl^ 
6a.dd 53. 18, has the same value as Ar-Nmmr, Fu 355. 2, then there 
is no way of proving, on this basis alone, that the adjectival sufiix 
was read (a)ri and not {a)tal^ since the unambiguous ar appears 
only as a prefi.x. 

In this extremely complicated situation, which Oppenheim has 
admirably brought out, I find it safest to limit ourselves to the 
adjectival siifik (a) El, leaving aside all prefixed elements of this 
type, whether verbal or nominal, and also such plainly theophorous 
names as ■8imiqar% Kiisuhari^ and the like. In other words, we 
shall restrict ourselves to instances like NMip-a'Rl and ZiUp-aRl^ 
and to names like A-&c-na.-EI {AA80B 16 6*7. 8), a derivative of 
the place iianie A&c/nuf, which can hardly he suspected of theo- 
phorous implications. 

So far we have had proof that the El of this suffix may be read 
toZ; evidence for the reading n is still wanting. This evidence is 
supplied by Berkkooz^s observation that the names Wi-fr-m-ri (Gadd 
28. 23) and Wi-ra-ah-M (F 73.2,13,16) represent the same per- 
son, son of NalduyaA^^ The interchange of h and r in this name 
establishes the reading ri in this particular instance. The sound 
in question was obviously a voiced velar spirant, comparable to g. 

It follows that Hurrian had such a sound, which could he written 
h (its voiceless analogue) or r, but was different phonetically from 
either. On the basis of syllabic texts alone it is impossible to deter- 
mine which writings with h ot r represent g, unless there is proof 
of interchange, as in Wirrari/Wirahhe, Very likely, the Fuzians 
chose the cumbersome sign he^ instead of the simple in order 
to indicate p. If this supposition is right, we may suspect a g also 
in Ar-bi-hS Nu-za-M Fuzian ^^) , A’^qa-bi-M, Ea-zu-uh-he, 
A-ri-im-ma-M (where the initial element is plainly the other 
m), and the like. 

Cl also REA 26. 66-7. NBA 42. 

For these examples see WZKM 44. 200. Of course, the writing may 
indicate merely the purely vocalic variation of e/i, which is common in 
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Having demonstrated an nnambigiions acljectival -(a)ri in tbe 
syllabary,, we may now return t-o the ES hlh-x. The meaiiiiig of 
the latter would be accordingly of Aleppo,” Just as that of Xnzulie 
is Niidan similarly, Ahemri means '^‘^froin Aberias,” while 
Nmmr% Arrapkar% Nawarari eyidentlj mean XiiieTC'li, 

Arraplia, Kawar” respeetiTety. Such an adjectival ending lends 
itself to patronymic and hypocoristic nse, as in IFirmrid***"' cm the 
one hand, and Zilipari on the other ; in fact, Arimmake might w^ell 
be a hypocristicon for Arimmatga, 

The -x snfiSx of E§ Hnrrian would then be syiioiiyiiioiis with h, 
but not homophonoiis, on account of the difference in eonsoriaiits. 
Indirectly, it would confirm the reading of the sign a' as g. 

In conclusion, attention should he called to the multiple signifi- 
cance of ^“Signs in the Hurrian S3dlabary. In addition to the voice- 
less velar spirant established by the correspoiulenee of syllable hi 
with ES h (which is used also for Semitic h), and the voiced velar 
spirant resulting from the equation of syllabic hi/lje/ri and 
alphabetic x/g^ we have aspirated h (Hug'Ou/KuSt.vharbf)^^'^^ 
Finally, Oppenheim cites several pairs of names wliich lie interprets 


Hurrian {NDA 33). But the subject is worth considerinfr, nevertheksB, 
because of the US evidence for two individual suffixes, & and a*, which w^ere 
apparently closely related as to meaning. In the light of this evidence 
special significance may attach to the circumstance that the jMitunni letter 
uses consistently the form Hurr{w)ube~ (with the sign lie) for the Gthnlcoii 
^‘Hurrian” (I 11, 14, lofll 68, 72; III 6, 113; IV 127); the Si-sign is 
never employed in this particular instance. It would be too sanguine to 
deduce from this writing that the suffix in question was not -|i, but the 
gi corresponding to ia)ri; the alphabetic texts alone are capable of settling 
this problem. For the present I wish to call attention to an interesting, 
if remote, possibility. In ES 4. 16 we find the form where the final 

d is very likely a suffix (cf. kmrl-nd, ibid, 6; also line 40, and Archim 
Orientdlni 4. 118 ff.) . Is Jra the RS version of (For the Semitic 

form of the ethnicon, cf. 2.12,21,29). For other forms in -a? 
occurring in E§ 4 see line 15 {*ghSsp )3 36 (Idto), and 30 ( ra? 4 ?]rfim 
’awrxl, followed by *ardnm ’arCdsrll; cl line 6). 

For this element cf. also Wt-tr-ra, H V 73. 53 and WirrUtmm.^ AAB'OE 
16 86.16,17. 

While discussing this matter with Dr. Sturtevant and Dr. Goetze I 
was reminded by them of the evidence for ghayin in Hittite texts ; cf . G^tze, 
3XurHUs 8prachldhmung 2S’^. 

Cf. AA80R 16. 61-2 and, for other examples, NDA 43-4. 
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as proof that h may disappear ia certain positions.^®^ Such a ^ 
would be a .sound different from the above three varieties- Fortu- 
nately,, however, all of Oppeniieim^s examples for this kind of, h 
lack genealogical confirmation. As it is, we have enough varieties 
to give us ni'any uneasy moments.^®® 


Adbekdum 

While these Notes were in proof I got hold at last of a copy of 
the J/. Gmter Amiwersary Volume which contains an article on 
New Asiaiiic Language by Th. H. Gaster (154 ff.). The 
author has set out to examine the Hurrian material from Eas 
Shamra, so that the subject matter coincides in part with the sub- 
ject of the above Notes, Under these circumstances, a certain 
degree of independent agreement as to sundry details is inevitable. 
Par more notable, however, are the numerous fundamental diver- 
geiiees. Furthermore, our respective papers follow for the most 
part entirely different paths. Since we differ also in our methods 
of approach and in our understanding of evidence, there is no need 
to list here the correspondences or to argue in detail the differences. 


44.188 and EH A 26.63. Here may belong also a-a-ra-i^i 
{iyaraM; cf. Unganad, Buhartu 96-7), if it is cognate with J^iyaruhh^- 
^^goid.” 

^®® WMle we ai*e dealing witb sounds wHcb are often listed imder 
“laryngals/^ it may be of interest to see bow the 'alephs are employed in 
tbe Hnrr fan alphabetic texts. To Friedrich’s remarks on this subject {An, 
Or. 12. 129, and ibid. n. 5) it should be added that ES 4 uses medially only 
’i and but not *a. It would appear that the ’-signs could be employed 
to express the glide between dissimilar vowels, A good illustration of this 
usage is furnished by tlm% line 2. On the basis of Syria 12, pL L ii 18, 
where te-la-ma~e is given the meaning “great,** our word may he vocalized 
telama'en{a) . The meaning “ great ” would fit the context very nicely. 

Finally, "ayin occurs certainly in E§ 4. 44, 'nt "amrn “Anat the 
Amorite (?)’’ 



CONCEPTS OF EIGHT ASB LEFT IN AFEICAN 
CULTUEES 

Heikz a. Wieschhoff 

Univeesity of Pennsylvania 

I 

Questions connected with right and left in their pliysiological 
and psychological aspects, have been treated extensively in the book 
EandediiesSy Right and Left by Ira S. Wile.^ According to his 
special frame of interest he devotes a few pages to ilie treatment of 
material touching this problem as applied to the African eoiitiiumt. 
I cannot consider it to be my task to adopt a critical point of view' 
towards the author’s data and itvS interpretation, although his views,, 
as I regard them, are not generally sustainable ihronghont in an 
anthropological sense. This, however, is not iinj>ortaiit for the 
validity of his thesis in general. Here I shall only present the 
.material itself in an ordered manner. The right and left ’’ 
problem will be offered in its cnltural eoiifmes, and no attempt will 
be made to discuss the question of handedness physiologically. 

As may be expected the material available in the literature is 
rather poor, not only in that information is lacking from many parts 
of Africa, but that many references are not trustworthy and may 
consequently be eliminated. 

It may be well to arrange the data on the basis of the following 
classification : 

1. Eight side associated with men, left with women. 

2. Eight equivalent to good,” left to bad ” (inferior) . 

3. Eight connected with good luck, left with naisf ortuiie ; or, 

correspondingly, happenings on the right side being good 
omens, those on the left bad omens. 

4. Left representing fortune; right misfortune. 

5. Eight side preferred, left considered inferior, 

6. Color associations with right and left. 

7. Eight and left denoting orientation. 


^ Wile, I. S. Handedness^ Bight and Left^ Boston, 1934. 
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There exist fii,rtherm.ore a number of statements in the literature 
which do not fit very well into these groups' and which apparently 
have no bearing upon the question at large. 

i. Bight side associated with men, left with women 

The close association of right with male and left with female 
has been recorded from various parts of the African continent. 
Attention may be drawn to the fact that the same associations are 
very strongly predoininant in the Western world. In respect to the 
Bantu-speaking parts of Africa, Werner ^ makes the general state- 
ment that the right hand is often called the male hand or some- 
times the strong liand/^ and the left, although less frequently, is 
called or referred to as the female hand or the inferior hand.^^ 
In particular Weeks states that among the Boloki of the northern 
Congo area, the ears of new born infants are pierced, the left ear 
lobe in the case of a girl, the right of a boy. The author emphasizes 
the fact tliat as a rule the left side is considered inferior. Prom the 
Loango Peschuel-Losehe notes that every person in leaving a hut 
or a bed is very careful to touch the floor with the right foot first, 
and that among these people the right leg is called in the native 
language, the man-leg.^^ In the same book we find the statement 
that left-handed persons, who form the same proportion of the 
population as elsewhere, are referred to as using the other hand ^ 
or woman-hand.” ^ The secret society of the Ekoi in Cameroon 
has a sacred drum, upon the right side of which is carved the figure 
of a man, on the left side a woman^s (Talbot).® The author men- 
tions, in connection with the strings worn by medicine men of the 
same tribe, that those on the right side are regarded as male and 
those on the left, female.^ And again the same author states that 
twitching of the sole of the right foot announces the visit of a 
strange man, of the sole of the left foot, however, the visit of a 
strange woman,® 

® Werner, A. Right and Left Hand in Bantu/’ Journal of the African 
Society, London, 1904, pp. 112-116. 

® Weeks, J, H. Among Congo Cannihals, Rhiladelphia, 1013, p. 100. 

* Peschuel-Losche, E. P. VolksJcunde von Stuttgart, 1907, p. 325. 

p. 39. 

® Talbot, P. A. In the Shadow of the Bush, London, 1912, p. 218. 

'^lUd., p. 174. p. 324. 
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, From, the area aroxiiid Lake Tchad;, Froheniiis ® in describing the 
fonnding of a town and the ceremonies which are connectecl there- 
with, reports that after certain rituals a virgin— the representation 
of the female— is buried to the left of the east eiitnmce, anil a bull — - 
the symbol of the male — to the right of it. 

In the provinces of Dar For as well as in Wiidai, 2\achtigal 
found that the right is always connected with man and the left 
with woman. The A-Kamba in East Africa (Lindblom) consider 
the expression on the right hand as equivalent to iiieids hand,” 
w.hile ^'^on the left hand” means '^^wome.n^s hand.” In respect to 
burial practices .the author reports a similar attitude. The corpse 
of a dead man is placed on the right side with the hands iirider the 
head,, that of a woman on the left side. That the left arm is called 
^‘^woman^s arm” is stated by the author in another place.'" Hob- 
ley^® also affirms this association of left and female from the East 
African Kavirondo, 

The same concept seems to be prevalent among the Bakitara of 
the Yictoria Nyanza. They bury a dead queen as well as the wives 
of their more prominent tribesmen in such a wiij that tlioir hancls 
are placed under the left side of the head and the wives of the 
latter dignitaries are buried on the left side of their huts. Ordinary 
men and women are buried with their hands under the right side 
of the head (Eoscoe) 

This association of left with wmmen and right with men in respect 
to burials seems rather widely distributed in Africa. I found it to 
be the case for all the tribes in Mashonaland, Southern Rhodesia. 
Of the Bavenda in hTorthern Transvaal Staytd® mentions that 
“ when the deceased is a man the body is arranged in a sitting 
position, with the right side of the head resting on the clasped 


®Frobemus, L. Monumenta Africana, Frankfurt a. M., 192% p, 125. 
Nacktigal, G. Sahara und Sudan, Leipzig, 1889, voi. Ill, pp, .55, 341, 

429. 

“Lindblom, G. The A-Kamha in British East Africa, Uppsala. 1920, 
p. 104. 

“/M., p. 291. 

Hobley, C. W. Ethnology of A-Kamba and Other East African Tribes, 
Cambridge, 1910, p, 104, 

^^Eoscoe, J. The Bahitara, London, 1923, p. 323. 

“ Stayt, H. A. The Bavenda, London, 1931, p. 161. 
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A few examples are giYen bj Seligman of tbe Mlotii 
tribes of tbe Eastern Sudan. The Acholi buried a man on the right 
side of the door and a woman on the left.^® A similar report is 
given of the Bari: . the grave being dug in front of the house 

of the deceased — on the right .of the door for .a niale^. on the left .for 
a^feniale,.^^ 

The Koiide of the northern Nyassa area, upon visiting the grave 
of a relative, touch it with the elbow, the body, and the forehead 
(rtilieborn)d^ If the buried person is a woman, the women touch 
the grave with their right side, if a man, they touch it with the left; 
the men, however, observe the same custom in the reverse. Bau- 
mann informs us that among the Wambugwe in East Africa the 
bodies of deceased women are carried from their huts with the 
left side downward, male corpses in the reverse manner. The 
WaChagga (Merker) cut a piece of skin from the hide of a sacred 
bull and wear it around the middle finger. This piece is worn on 
the right hand when the person to whom the bull was sacrificed 
belonged to the father^s family, but on the left if the person thus 
honored was a member of the mother^s family. If the sacrifice was 
made for an undetermined male ancestor the string was tied around 
the big toe of the right foot, around the big toe of the left foot 
instead when a female ancestor was honored. 

Concerning the Bushmen of the Cape Colony, Dornan narrates 
that at initiation ceremonies the little finger had to be cut off, boys 
losing one from the right hand, girls one from the left. 

The only exception to this rule is reported by Schinz from the 
Hottentot of South Africa, among whom women occupy the right 
side of the huts. It is naturally difficult to decide how much 
emphasis can be placed upon this remark. 


Seligman, C. G. and B. C. Fagan Tribes of the Mlotie Budan, London, 
1932, p. 133. 

JMd., p. 290. 

Fuileborn, I". E. Bas Deutsche Nyassa- und Buwuma-Gebiet , Bevlm, 
1906, p. 328. 

Baumann, 0. Burch Massailand zur Nilquellef Berlin, 1894, p, 187. 
Merker, M. Die JIfasat, Berlin, 1904, p. 20. 

Dornan, S. Fggmies and Bushmen of the Kalahari^ London, 1925, 
p. 159. 

Schinz, H, Deutsch-Biidwestafrikaj Oldenburg and Leipzig, 1891, p. 82. 
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, Might equivalent to '^ goodr left to bad ( inferior) 

Similarly distributed throughout the Afrieaii continent ire lirid 
the belief that right is equivaleut to good and left to bar’!. Its 
expressions are as manifold as those of the beliefs mciitioncfl abovia 
Bepulsion from use of the left hand is especially strong in rospei't 
to food. For the Mohammedans- of the Sudan, d u!iki.*r 
thatj generally speaking, they are not allowed to eat with the left 
hand, as it is .considered negis, or impure/^ in the religious sense. 
Therefore it is well to sit with the right side toivards the food, 
especially if space should be limited. In respect to the iiiliabitarits 
of Morocco W’estermarck says in more detail: ‘‘The disfavour 
with which a left-handed person is regarded is due to the notion that 
the left side is bad and the right side is good, which is found ainoTig 
so many other peoples and also prerailed among the aiicieiit Arabs. 
It is bad fal to use the left hand for good acts, which in accorclaiiee 
with custom are performed with the light, ^ueh as eating, giving 
alms, ofEering and reeemng food or drink or other things, greeting 
a person, telling the beads of one^s rosary; wliereas the right liaiid 
should not be used for dirty acts, such as cleaning onehs iirius or 
genitals or blowing one^s nose, and when you spit you should do 
it to the ieft.^^ 

The Jekris of the Lower Niger area use the left haml for 
cleansing purposes and therefore eat only with the right hand 
(Roth).^® They present objects and shake hands only *witli the 
right. Winterbottom says similarly, that the natives of Sierra 
Leone consider it an unpardonable offense to offer the left hand, 
which also is never used for eating. The Tim call the right hand the 
eating bandi*^ and the Suru of the same area name it the good 
hand.” Also the Ashanti of the West African Gold Coast are very 
careful not to touch food with the left hand and to clean the 
right hand before they eat with it (Bowdich),®^ 

Junker, W. Reisen in Afrika, Wien und Olmutz, 1890, vol. I pp 
222, 223. 

Westermarck, E. Ritual and Relief in Morocco, London, 1920, toL II. 
p. ,14. ■ , - - ■ , ■ 

H. L. Notes on tlie Jekris/’ Journal of the Ajithropological 
Institute of Hreat Britain and Ireland^ vol. 28, 1899, p. 122. 

Winterbottom, T. H. Nachrichten von der Sierra Leone Kilste, Weimar 
1806, p. 164. 

Bowdich, T. E. Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashmitee, London 
1810, p. 490. 
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The tribes of the Lower Niger area do not allow women to touch 
kitchen implements with the left hand, nor are they allowed to touch 
them at ail during the period of menstruation (Leonard). In 
general, remarks the recorder in a footnote, the right hand' is, re-, 
gardecl as good, the left as bad. The right hand indicates' friend- 
ship, the left animosity. The IJa as well as the natives of Brass 
observes the rule that in no case may a woman touch her husband^s 
face wdth the left hand, or cook or eat food except with the right. 
From the Ibo and other tribes of this area the same author reports 
that only ivarriors wdio have killed men with their own hand, may 
drink with the left, apparently as a sign of distinction. 

Of the Paiigw^'e in Cameroon Tessmann records that the bodies 
of prominent sorcerers are placed so as to lie on the left side in 
burial, wdiich means, as the author himself emphasizes, with the 
right side uppermost. Evil magicians, those who practice witch- 
craft, are buried on the right side, or with the left above. 

The Bakitara of the Victoria Nyanza hate left-handed people and 
no one is allo^ved to give anything to another person with the left 
hand (Eoscoe).®^ Exactly the same is reported by Baumann®^ for 
the Waseguyu wdio consider it bad manners to eat with the left, as 
this is used for all kinds of impure actions. The Ovambo in South- 
west Africa avoid passing an object to a person with the left hand, 
and regard a greeting made with the left hand as an offense 
(Schinz).®^ Perhaps also what Irle reports from the Herero, the 
southern neighbors of the Ovambo, belongs to this group of con- 
cepts. When, during a fight, the leader has a cramp in the left 
cheek below the eye, it indicates that the fight will be lost and that 
important persons will be killed. In contrast to this belief, it may 
be added here, itching in the right foot denotes an approaching 
death in the family. Among the Ovimbundu of Southern Angola 

a very insulting sign is made in this way. The left arm is held 
up with the fist closed. The left wrist is grasped with the right 
hand. The left fist is then shaken while the right hand is still 


Leonard, A. G. The Lower "Nig&r and its Tribes^, London, 1906, p. 310. 
Tessmann, G. Die Fangwe, Berlin, 1913, vol. IT, pp. 131, 378, 379. 
®®Iloscoe, op. cit.^ p. 20. 

Baumann, op. cit., p. 37. 

Scliinz., op, cit.f p. 277. 

Irle, J. Die Herero, Giitersloli, 1906, p. 133. 
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grasping the' left wrist (Hambly).^^ Apparently what we have 
here is an indication that. left is' equivalent to bad. 

A belief .may perhaps be indicated in Halkin^s report about 
the Ababua of .Central Mrica, who during an onleah I«'d a liquid 
into a personas left eye to dete.rini,ne his iiinoeeneo or guilt. 'Un- 
questionably^ however^ what Trilles reports of the Central African 
Pygin,ies also belongs in this group. He writes : Les doigts de la 
main gauche representent Fetrangeiq Feniiemij le gibier ehussiq 
Fobjet convoit4 ou dans un autre ordre dhdees, la femme, les 
enfants, c^est-a-dire, en somme, com.me toujours pour le cote gauche 
F§ire inferieur, d^ou maliieur et calamite, tanclis qiie les doigts cle 
la main droite representent Fhomme lui-meme, Fhote, le chef, les 
hommes du clan, c^est-^-dire Fetre superieur, d^ou boiiheur, elianee 
etcF^ 

S. Bight connected ivith good Inch, left with misfortune 

As far as literary information is concerned the most consistent 
data on association of right with good luck anci left with mis- 
fortune are found in North and East Africa. I should like to 
quote here Westermarck’s observations in respect to the inhal)iiants 
of Morocco : Twitching of your right eyelid indicates that some 

absent member of your family will come back or that some other 
pleasant event is in store for you, but a twitch of your left eye 
means that a member of your family will die or that you will have 
some other sorrow. . . . According to a scribe from the Ait 
Waryager, itching of the right palm, the right side of the face, or 
the right eyebrow indicates happiness, but itching of the left palm, 
the left side of the face, or the left eyebrow indicates sorrow.” 

The A-Kamba in East Africa believe that if a hyena or Jackal 
crosses one^s path from right to left, it is a bad omen, but from left 
to right, a good one (Hobiey) But there are some instances from 
this tribe w^hich point in the opposite direction, as will be seen later. 
Mgmann®® reports of the Wahehe that sacrifices are interrupted 

Hambly, W. D. The Ovimhundu of Angola, Field Museum of Natural 
History Anthropological Series, vol. 21. 2, Chicago, 1934, p. 253. 

®®Halkin, J. Brussels, 1911, p. 385. 

Trilles, K. P. Les Pggm6es de la Foret Pquatoriale, Paris, 1932, p. 
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when the biril uguhing ulu cries' on. the' left side of the road^ but 
that the .^anie cry heard from the right. side is'a good omen. Of the 
Masai., Fuelis-llollis notes that a .man on a 'wisit to a sick woman^ 
hearing the call of the bird ol4ilo on the left, knows that , the 
"woman is very ill, but if the bird calls 'on the right side of the road, 
it is ii sign that she feeds better. however/ somebody wishes to 
visit a siek man and hears the bird cryon the left'side^ it is a sign 
that the illness is not serious; the bird call coming from the right 
side, however,, means that the man will die. Here it is of course 
interesting to note that w’e find a sex-assoedation, . a.s pointed out 
above, that refers to visiting a sick man or w-oman. If a .man de- 
parting for war hears the bird iilo crying on the right,, he knows 
that he will be successful, but if the bird calls on the left quarter, 
he immediately turns home to avoid defeat. 

Among the “WaChagga a left-handed man is not allowed to 
accompany a party of warriors, as it is believed that he would bring 
misfortune. The same recorder (Gutmann) adds that if a person 
wdien traveling hits liis right foot against something it is a good 
omen ainl that good news and good food may he expected at the 
Journey^ end ; the same occurrence in regard to the left foot, 
however, would be regarded as a wurning not to continue the trip. 
The Washumha interpret the cry of the black monkey on the right 
side of a traveler as a good omen, on the left as a bad one (Karasek 
and Eichhorn).^- Mliller^® tells of a similar belief from Fetu. 
The call of the bird obruku on the right side signifies good fortune, 
on the left evil, and a person starting on a Journey will instantly 
turn back, however far he may have w^alked, should he hear the 
call on the left side. Also among the Amhara of Abyssinia this 
.belief is found (Harris) 

Among the natives of the Kilimanjaro areas Dundas^® observed 
the wearing of rings of sheepskin around the third finger of the 

^^Fuclis, in Hollis, A. C., The Masai, Oxford, 1909, p, 119, 

Gutmann, B. Dichten und Denken der Dschagga Neger, Leipzig, 1909, 
p. 153. 

Karasek, A. and Eiehliorn, A. “ Beitriige zwc Kenntnis der WascLam- 
baa IV/' Baessler Archiv, vok 8, Berlin, 1923-1924, p. 34. 

*®MiiIler, Fetu, p. 100. (Exact title unavailable at present.) 

** Harris, Sir. QeseUschaftsreise nach Bchoa (German edition), Stutt- 
gart, 1845, vol. II, p. 58. 

Dundas, G. H. Kilimanjaro and its Peoples, London, 1924, p. 212. 
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right hand., x4fter the.sacrifice of an animal tliev werir it on the 
big, toe of the right foot. -These skin-pieces arc* eoiisiclered to be 
charms. Thus if a man travels at night and a dangerous animal 
approaches him, he spits on the ring and asks his anei?stors i'or help. 

The Bedouin north of Agazi postpone a journey if llit?y sec a 
(black) bird on the right and a'li old woinnii on the li*fi of the 
road. Here again we note the association of women and left 
(Munzinger).^® 

Des Marchais/^ reporting on the Gold Coast in the early pari of 
the eighteenth centur}*, remarks that the natives, upon leaving tlie 
hut for trading purposes, note the direction in which the head is 
turned. If to the right, they regard the day as a fortunate one 
and do not hesitate to risk everything, but if the head turns to the 
left, it foretells misfortune, and they do not leave the hut. under 
any circumstances. 

The Ekoi believe that the twitching of the upper lid of the left 
eye indicates that soniething bad will soon be seen, for €‘xain})le, 
an ordeal by boiling water; twitching of the lid of the right t*ye 
announces the prospect of a pleasant sight, such as a danct*. Twitch- 
ing in the top of the left arm at the beginning of n Journey 
indicates that disagreeable things are in store and that friendly 
powers are trying to hold one back. The same feeling in the top 
of the right arm, however, is a good omen and foretells that a 
friend^s arm will soon lie within one^s own (Talbot) In respect 
to the call and flight of birds, the Ekoi have a diferent interpre- 
tation as will be seen later. 

Tonjes remarks of the Ovakuanjama, a tribe of the Ovambo 
group, that the call of a bird on the right side means luck, but 
when heard on the left, misfortune. Thus if one goes to visit the 
chief, a bird call on the left signifies that one wall not have the 
success desired. The neighboring Herero believe that misfortune 
is imminent when a rabbit or buck runs through the settlement 
from right to left (Irle).®® In the religion of the Bushmen, Camp- 

Munzinger, M. OstafrikaniscJie Btudien, Basel, 1883, p. 15©. 

"‘■^Des Marcliais. Voyage en Quinie, isles misines et a Caferme, Paris, 

1730, vol. I, p. 353. 

Talbot, op. cit., p. 324. 
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bell®^ finds the belief that there exists a kind of devil who has 
made everything with the left hand. 

A report may be added here w^hich has no direct bearing upon 
this question and which cannot be interpreted according to the 
classiiication here oilereci The Monntain-Dama in Southwest 
Africa bury a dead man with his sandal on the left foot only. The 
one from the right foot is given to his brother or relative (for 
luck?) 

4. Left representing fortune; rights misfortune 

The geographic area representative of the belief that the left side 
represents luck and fortune is rather limited. Aside from the Bkoi 
in Cameroon we find evidence of this association predominating 
widely throughout hTortheast Africa. Eegarding the Ekoi we have 
already noted that prominence is generally given to the right side, 
which symbolizes the male principle as well as good fortune. But 
in respect to the iiiglit and calls of birds it is the opposite. Talbot 
cites five diflerent types of birds which are regarded as important 
for predictions. Some of them indicate good fortune if they are 
heard on the left side, but bad, if they call on the right. Other 
birds bring luck when they cross a road or path from right to left, 
misfortune when they fly in the opposite direction. With these 
remarks the general tendency to regard the left as favorable, 
although not exclusively so, is evident, as has been shown above. 

Also from the East African A-Kamba we have already mentioned 
the predominant importance of the right for omens of good fortune. 
In respect to the calling of birds, however, these natives make 
certain exceptions. Thus Hobley reports that the call of a red- 
headed woodpecker on the left side of the road is a good omen and 
is believed to be a sign leading to a dead elephant, a great find 
for these people. But the same call heard on the right side is a bad 
omen. This is confirmed by Lindblom.®® He says of the same tribe 
that the call of a bird on the left side is a good omen and that the 
hearer will have future opportunities to acquire women, cattle, and 
other wealth, but that a twitching of the left arm, in A-Eamha 
terminology synonymous with ^"^woman^s arm,^^ signifies that one 

Campbell, J. Travels in South Africa^ London, 1822, vol. II, j). 13. 

®^Irle, op, cit.f p. 155. Hobley, op. ci^., p. 104. 
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may be compelled to ghe something away. Thi.< lutler pari ol* the 
report iiiclicates the primary importaiice of^ and c'‘mplia>is upoii^ the 
rights as discussed above. 

The Wageia-Kavirondo consider the right hand to he unliii'ky. tlie 
left, however, to be lucky (Weiss).®® The result of a journey was 
therefore predicted according to whether a hire! cried on the left or 
right side. If a traveler strnc?k the great toe of his right foot 
against a stone or a root twice, it indicated had luck ; tin* same 
happening with the left foot meant that the Journey would be 
snccessM. To stumble wdth the right first and then with the toc^ 
of the left foot was considered to be without sigiiilii'aiiec. Here 
may be added the statement of Giitmai'iii on the WaChagga. 
As mentioned above these natives interpret the liittiiig of the left 
foot as a bad omen, but if somebody should eoiitiniie a Joiiniey in 
spite of such warnings he might discover tliat Iris left foot is the 
lucky one and would in future regard it as siieln provicli ng tlnit he 
does not make discoveries to the contrary. Tlie personally favored 
foot or leg is referred to as the oued^ altlioiigh ordinarily 

this term is given to the right leg or foot. 

The Daiiakil in the hTortheasterB parts of Africa t'OiisidcnMl the 
flight of birds from left to right as a bad omen (Harris).®* The 
same is reported for the Wateita (Eebmaivii) and the liogos when 
making a Journey regarded a bird^s call on the right as a sign of 
safe return, on the left of success in their plans (Munzinger).®® 
Here we note a slight difference in the interpretation. 

Perhaps in line with the general understanding of left as l)eing 
favorable is the custom of the Masai who at new’-mooii throw a stone 
or branch with the left hand and say: Give me a long life/^ or 

Give me strength (Puchs-Hollis).®^ 

5. Right side preferred^ left considered inferior 

It is generally understood that almost universally the right side 
is the superior or preferred one, so it might seem superfluous to 

Weiss, M. Die VdlJcerstUmfiie im Nordeu Deutsek-Osiafrikasy Berlin, 
1910, pp. 232, 233. 
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cite siicli,. evidence for, A,f.rica. There., are not very many' remarks 
in the literature, but such testimony speaks of this preference for 
the right. 

Herodotus mentions that ■ Psammetichus I favored foreign, 
especially Ionian, soldiers a.nd gave them the place at his right. In 
the kingdom of Wadai in, the central parts of the Sudan the highest 
ofiidai was called Dshernm toluk and the next in rank Dslierma 
liihik. The modifier Muk means right and luluk left, so that the 
highest official has the title the right (Naehtigal).®^ Prom 
the province of Dar Fur the same author mentions that the newly- 
crowned ki]ig when inducted into office in an inaugural procession 
first took the road Orre de, which means the route of man,^^ then 
the Orre beja^ the route of woman,^^ which are associated respec- 
tively with right and left. In Abyssinia the seat on the right of the 
emperor was considered the superior one, the one of the left of less 
importance ( Salt ) A similar report is given by Bruce,®® although 
the preference for right is not specifically expressed. 

The higliest oilicials next to the king, the Bale, in the town 
Ibadan, Yorubaland, have the title right- and left-handed Bale 
( Ellis They were the principal councillors of the king. The 
author makes at tliis place no definite statement as to which is the 
higher in rank. Eeferring to the Magba or high priest of the 
god Shango, however, he remarks that this priest had twelve 
assistants who were called according to their rank and authority 
the right hand,^^ ^deft haiid,^^ third, fourth, etc., which seems to 
indicate a preference for the right hand. 

The Masai, writes Fuehs-Hollis,®® called the boys who were cir- 
cumcised first the right hand circumcised,^^ those subsequently 
circumcised the ^^left hand circumcised,” Of the Boloki Weeks 
mentions that the first-born of twins was carried on the right arm, 
the second-born on the left arm. Among the Waguha of the eastern 
parts of the Belgian Congo, the father’s brother takes the new-born 

Herodotus II, 36. ISTaclitigal, op, cit.^ vol. Ill, p. 233. 
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cMd from the lint and lifts: it first to the right, then to the left, 
and finally towards all those mountains, wliicli are thought to he 
occupied by spirits ( Schmidt). 

Elrapf and others^® remark that the Zulu distinguish 
three houses in a family: (1) The house of the first married 
womauj called the house of the right hand; (2) tin* hoiUM* uf thn 
great woman; and (3) the house of the third woniaii, or the house 
of the left hand. 

Here perhaps may be added Irle^s statement about the llerero^, 
who call the Kunene river the right43iBg river and the smaller 
river, the Okavangu, the left-lying river. It is iiiicertain as to 
whether these names were adopted because the Herero on their 
migration first encountered the Kunene on their right. It is, liuw- 
ver, possible that Kunene and right have been, identifunl throiigli the 
idea of size, a suggestion that is perhaps strengtheiieil 'hy tlio cir- 
cumstance that the name Kunene sometimes has been iiitt'rpreted as 

great river.^^ 

6. Color associaiions with righl and Jeff 

The association of colors with right and le,l't is a topic wliicrli I 
intended to treat in a special study, since it involvt‘s questions which 
have no direct bearing upon the problem raised here. In general, 
however, I should like to state that among many tribes right is 
associated with light (white) and left with dark (particularly red) 
colors. There are, as might be expected, exceptions to such a rule. 
Thus Fuchs-Hollis reports from the Masai that those warriors 
who have killed enemies paint the right part of the body red, the 
left white. The Baluba Hembe of the Congo region color the left 
eyelid of a deceased person with white earth (Colle) On other 
occasions this same tribe uses the customary colors, i. e. white for 
right and red for left (CoUe).^'^ Or, to give an example which 
indicates sex association, Lichtenstein who visited South Afri(?a 


Sclimidt, R. Les Waguha, Brussels, 1911, p. 140. 

"^^Krapf, op. cit., -p. 161, 164. 
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at the end of the eighteenth century states that the female sorcerer, 
of the Xosa painted the left eyelids^: arm, and thigh white and the 
correspoiicliiig members on the right, black, 

7. Eight and left demting orientation 

In the literature only one reference- conld be found to indicate 
that words for right and left are unknown. From the Waniaturu, 
YOU Sick report-s that right and left are expressed in terms of 
orientation. Thus in saying to a man turn to the right they 
say go to the east/’ and so on, according to the general direction 
intended. 

In Wadai as well as in Dar Fur right is very definitely associated 
with west and left with east (Kachtigal).^^ It seems as if such an 
association is quite frequent in the Eastern or Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. And moreoYer here the concept of left and east is closely 
connected with women, right and west with men. 

In the region of Shoa in Northeastern Africa left is associated 
with soiitii and right with north (Krapf).^^ 

In this connection a report might be added which may have some 
hearing upon this question. Holub says of the Barotse of the 
Upper Zambesi the following (in free translation) : Some of the 
king’s wives and children are always invited to attend the morning 
meal of the king. At this occasion the wives as well as strangers 
(referring only to Europeans) sit down in the direction of the 
rising sun^ while at evening meetings the same persons are placed 
at the left of the king. Invited dignitaries of the tribe sit at the 
right of the king, if the meal is taken in the interior of the house, 
at the left, however, if taken outside.^’ It seems quite obvious that 
Holub emphasizes the contrast between the direction of the rising 
sun (east) and left. If he actually means this to be a contrast, 
we can then believe that in the Barotse area right and east as well 
as left and west are sjnon 3 ’'mous. This interpretation will, however, 
not.' be '.stressed .here. 


Sick, H. von. Die Waniaturu/’ Baessler Arehw, voh V, 1. 2, Leipzig, 
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II 

. Aecording to the material offered in this Ftiicly the fireflominaiit 
importance of the concept of right is qnite obvious. over 

most, parts, of the African continent are iiicHeatioiis tliat tin* right 
is considered as the superior side and is associated with such beliefs 
as are understood to be good and faTorable. lu a rather limited 
area of. Northeast Africa and' among the fikoi of Ciimcrooii we 
found a few cases .in which the left side was preferred, Imt the 
same tribes considered the right more favorable in other relations, 
so that we do .not have an area wdth exclusive left preiVreiice. The 
material in respect to this interesting probieim as far as the ^Ifriean 
continent is concerned, is certainly .not sufficient to enable us to 
offer any definite theor3^ It may, however, be pointed out that 
most of the references dealing with riglit-pnalomiiianeo come from 
East Africa, the Sudan, Nigeria, and 8outhwc?st Afric^a, the last 
being closely connected culturally wdth East Afrit'a. Duly a few 
references can be found from, among tribes inlialutirig the CVritral 
parts of the continent, such as the Boloki, Loango, Ababua, etc. 

This distribution of right-preference, despite tla* Iiu'omplettuiess 
of .our survey,, seems to point to outside, in lliieuces. As the cltairest 
description was obtainable from those tribes which had more or 
less close cultural contacts with Arabs and Islam, it seems to me 
that such an influence might be suggested. The long lasting xlrabie 
influence upon North as well as East Africa, going back at least 
for a period of a millenium, cannot be overestimated. Such cultural 
influences may even have reached the tribes of the Congo area. 

Such an introduction of culturally confined right-preference must 
have had a considerable influence upon handedness in general. 
That is the point I should like to emphasize in connection with the 
material presented : perhaps handedness is to a gTeater extent de- 
termined by custom and belief, so that even for primitive groups it 
is almost impossible to obtain data concerning the biological con- 
finement of handedness. Among most of those African tribes which 
have an outspoken right-preference as shown above, we find the 
occurrence of most rigorous customs to ‘^^cure’^ left-handedness. 
So Kidd writes : If a child should seem to be naturally left- 
handed the people pour boiling water into a hole in the earth, and 
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place the cMlcFs left hand in the hole^, ramming the earth, down 
around it ; by this means the left hand becomes so scalded, .that the, 
child is bound to nse the right hand/^ 

It seems to me that most of those tribes w^hich liYe outside the 
area ■ discussed above are rather indifferent toward the question "of 
right or left. It would be too premature to make more definite 
statements, as long as the available material is as scanty as it is now. 
Another important culture trait for right and left questions is the 
system of countings i. e. whether the right or the left hand is used 
for expressing mimbers. Although this problem is not discussed 
here, it is well to emphasize that, while in the East African region 
the right hand is predominantly used for counting, in the central 
parts of the coiitiiient the left is preferred. This is true for the 
Pygmies of the Congo area and for the Bushmen.®^ 


Scliaj>era, I. The Khoisan Peoples of South Africa^ London, 1930; 
p. 220. Trilles, op, cit,^ p. 201. 
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The Oriental Club of New Haven celebrated its tiventy-flftli anniversary 
on March 12, the club having been founded on March Id, 1913, at the sug- 
gestion of Professor Albert T. Clay. The anniversary meeting was made 
the occasion of reminiscences concerning the beginnings of the club, pre- 
sented by surviving charter members, Professors C. C. Torrey, F. C. Portei-, 
E. Huntington, and P. V. C. Baur. 


Chinese Language Intensive Summer Courses, sponsored hy the American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, June 27-August 20, 1938, for gradu- 
ate or otherwise specially qualified students or professional people whose 
work requires a knowledge of modern written Chinese as a tool. Only 
twenty will he enrolled in each of the two courses. Location : University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Course One, Elementary Chinese, meets three and a half hours daily, 
from 8.00 to 9.30 a. m., and from 10.00 to 12.00 noon. It uses specially 
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prepared material for learning to read in a limited vocabularj. Students 
are expected to devote full time to ibis work;, six bonrs credit is given by, 
tlie University of Micbigaii. 

Course Two, for advanced students, meets four hours daily, from 10.00 
a. in., till noon, and from 2.00 to 4.00 p. m., each hour constituting a sepa- 
rate unit. The first hour is devoted to, pronunciation drill and conversation 
practice. In the other three hours are read selections respectively from 
(a) newspaper Chinese; (5) stories of historical characters; (c) standard 
novels. Students may elect the whole course, if sufficiently well prepared, 
or any portion of it. Credit of two hours for each of the sections, (a), (&), 
and (c), is given by the University of Michigan. The tuition fee is $80,00, 
payable to the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Eelations upon 
admission to the School. This amount includes the $35.00 registration fee 
at the University of Michigan. Some funds are available for tuition 
scholarships and grants-in-aid. Announcement of awards will be made May 
15. Instruction will be in charge of Dr. George A. Kennedy, of Yale Uni- 
versity. All applications for admission to the school and for scholarship 
aid must be received not later than May 1, 1938, by Jean W. Kennedy, 
80 Howe Street, Kew Haven, Conn. 

The second Sunimer Seminar In Arabic and Islamic Studies will be held 
in the Graduate College, Princeton University, Princeton, K. J., under the 
directorship of Professor Philip K. Hitti, for a period of six weeks begin- 
ning Saturday morning, June 25, 1938. The courses are open to men and 
women of graduate standing and are designed to meet the needs of new 
students as %vell as those wdio attended the first Seminar in 1935. Teachers 
of philosophy and religion, Year Eastern and medieval history, Romance 
languages and fine arts will be offered an opportunity to acquire first-hand 
knowledge of some of the sources in the Islamic phases of their respective 
subjects. The courses in the Arabic language and Arab history will be 
given by Professor Hitti, Dr. Nabih A. Paris and Dr. Edward J. Jurji. 
Those in the Turkish language and history will be offered by Dr. Walter 
L. Wright, Jr., president of Robert College, Istanbul. Professor M. Aga- 
Oglu of the University of Michigan will have charge of the courses in 
Islamic art. Dr. Muhammad Simsar, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
will give the courses in Persian. Special lecturers will deliver each a series 
of lectures dealing with different phases of Islamic culture in Spain, the 
Eastern Mediterranean and Central Asia. The tuition fee for the Seminar 
is $40.00. Pees for I'oom and board at the Graduate College are $20.00 
a week per person. A limited number of grants-in-aid are available for 
specially recommended and qualified students. For further information 
address Dr. Kabih A. Paris, 68 Mercer Street, Princeton, Kew Jersey. 

The Twentieth International Congress of Orientalists will be held at 
Brussels, Belgium, September 5-10, 1938. The President of the Committee, 
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Professor liOuis de La. bailee Poussin, and the committee imite those who 
wish to particip.ate or to secure information about the Coiiirress to address 
the Secretary General, M. Jean Capart, Mnseea Koyanx d’Art et ci'Histoire, 
Parc dn Cinqnantenaire, Brnsseis, Belginni. 


■ The Third Iiiternational Congress of Phonetic Sciences will be held In 
Ghent (Belgium) Monday, July 18, to Friday, July 22, 1938. By the 
courtesy of. the authorities of the University of Ghent, the ftessioiiH wH! be 
held in the buildings of this University. The fee for full membership of 
the Congress has been fixed at 2d Belgas. Relatives of inemhers will be 
adin.itted as associate (non -voting) members for the fee of I2.d9 Belgas. 
Full memhership and associate membership include general adniissicm to 
lectures and entertainments. Full membership will moreover entitle to a 
reduction: in price as regards the proceedings of the Congress. Infornmtion 
concerning .the offering , of papers and registration may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Congress (Dr. Willem P4e, Tentoonstellingkan, 52, 
Ghent (Belgium). 


The Eighth International Congress of Historical Sciences will be held in 
Zurich, Switzerland, on August 28-September 4, 1938. It will be organized 
in fourteen sections, dealing with the various fields and j'leriods of historical 
studies, including pre-history, science of antiquities, auxiliary sciences, 
numismatics, religious, legal, constitutional, economic, social, and military 
history, intellectual history and history of science, and historical methods. 
The organization of the Congress is in the hands of a eomniittee of which 
Dr. George Hoffmann, Susenbergstrasse 145, Zurich 7, Switzerland, is secre- 
tary, to whom all correspondence respecting the Congress or participation 
in it should be addressed. The membership fee has been set at 25 Swiss 
francs, but members of the families of participants as w^ell as under- 
graduates may secure membership at a reduced fee of 12 Swiss francs. 


The Vice-President of the Egypt Exploration Society, of London, advises 
that the Society has a residue of its numerous publications, wdiich it is 
prepared to present to such American libraries as would pay the cost of 
packing and transit. Any American libraries or museums that may be 
interested should communicate directly with him: Alan A. Gardiner, Esq., 
P, Lansdowne Road, Holland Park, London, W. 11, England. It would be 
well for the institution to report its present holdings, or its deficiencies. 






ABEAHAM. YALENTINE WILLIAMS JACKSON ’®' ; .. 

Edwabb Delayak Perky 
Columbia Uhiyebsitt 

Peofessoe A. Y. Williams Jackson was boxn, February 9, 1862, 
not far from the present site of Colnmbia Uniyersity, and died at 
his home overlooking its gates, August 8, 1987* From the day 
when he entered Columbia College as a freshman in 1879 to the 
day of his death, his official connection with the University was 
unbroken. He received the degree of A. B. in 1883, those of A. M., 
L. H. D., and Ph. D. in the three following years, and the Honor- 
ary LL. D. in 1904. 

The undaunted devotion to a chosen ideal and the untiring in- 
dustry -whieh were so prominent throughout his adult years and 
even through the serious impairment of his health and subsequent 
retirement from active service in his professorship, had already 
become conspicuous during his undergraduate years. They were 
strongly emphasized by the late Professor A. 0. Merriam in a 
characterization of him given to one of his subsequent teachers in 
1880. ^"^You will find/'-’ said Mr. Merriam, ^Hhat Jackson will 
absorb every word you utter in class, and give it out again, if 
called on to do so, at the examination.'*^ 

The broad scope of Jackson^s interests was shown early in his 
career. For example, he was one of a small group of upper class- 
men in Columbia College in 1881-1882 who made up a voluntary 
class for a short series of elementary lectures on what was then 
known as comparative philology,*^ and his eager interest in the 
relatively new subject was remarkable. At that time instruction 
in Sanskrit and in Ancient Persian was already available ; and into 
these by no means easy subjects Jackson threw himself with char- 
acteristic enthusiasm. Strange and complicated alphabets and 
intricate grammatical structures had no terrors for him ; he simply 
took them in his stride. With him it was no case of the seed sown 

* This note on Professor Jackson was written by tbe late Professor Perry 
between October 24, 1937, when lie agreed to prepare it for the Journal, 
and November 19, 1937, when he and Professors Frederick J. E. Wood- 
bridge, James C. Egbert, Jefferson B. Fletcher, and Louis H. Gray, pre- 
sented it with the omission of one paragraph at a Faculty memorial meet- 
ing in the Trustees Boom at Columbia University. 
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on stony : grouBd^ — sprang mp quickly indeed, but it was not 
•withered by the. midday snn. .Iii' another fi,eld, Anglo-Saxon, he 
had already become so expert -that he was made Assistant in it in 
1886; and Ms co.iBpetent .knowledge of English literature led to 
his appointment as Adjunct Professor in. 1891. He had been made 
Instructor in Indo-Iranian Languages in 1886 — a remarkable trilnite 
to his attainments ■ in that field. In 1895 a reorganization of the 
.linguistic and literary departments of the College established a 
Department of Indo-Iranian Languages and Literatures with Pro- 
.fessor Jackson as its head. Thus .at the early age of thirty-three 
he entered' upon full heritage of the subject which had come to lie 
closest to his heart. During the years from 1887 to 1892 he had 
spent much time in study in Germ.any 5 chiefly at Halle, under P.r 0 - 
fessors Geidner and Pischel, and at Berlin under Geldner. But 
not content with even the widest book knowledge of Indian and 
Persian antiquity he made a series of extended visits to India and 
Persia for thorough study and exploration: the first in 1901, 
others in 1903, 1907, 1910, 1911. Then in 1918 as a member of 
the American-Persian Relief Commission he made a trip round 
the world, for a large part of it as a special guest of honor iiiider 
particular convoy of the British Government. His last journey to 
the East was made in 1926. On these visits he was often the re- 
cipient of unusual privEeges and honors, equally in India and 
Persia. 

Jackson^s productivity as a scholar began early and contmued 
till the end of his life. His knowledge of Sanskrit language and 
literature was wide and accurate, yet Iranian language, literature, 
and antiquities, and most of all Iranian religion, were his chosen 
field. One of his first publications was A Hymn of Zoroaster, 
Tasna XXXI: 1888. An Avesta Grammar followed in 1892, the 
corresponding Reader in the following year, and many special, 
more technical articles were published in American and foreign 
periodicals. Of more general interest were his Zoroaster, the 
Prophet of Ancient Iran (1899) ; the fascinating Persia, Past and 
Present (1906), and From Constantinople to the Home of Omar 
Khayyam (1911) . The latest complete work from his pen is Re- 
searches in Manichaeism (1932). As founder and editor of The 
Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series he was, either as author 
or maieutically, responsible for some thirteen volumes. 
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Professor Jacl:soii.^s enthnsiasm for the cause of Indo-Iranian; 
scholarship :waS' naturally not satisfied by 'teaching 'and publication. 
He was 'a member and Director of the American Oriental Society', 
for many years^ and it-s Pres.ident in .1915-1916 and 1929-1930.;, an 
Honorary Mem,ber of the Eoyal Asiatic Society of London; and a 
.member of n'nmerons other learned societies. 

Some sixty years ago a Swiss Journalist, writing a notice (rather 
than a re¥iew in the stricter sense) of a brilliant book on compara- 
tife grammar by a compatriot, at the end of his ecstatic eulogy ex- 
pressed himself somewhat as follows: de Saussure possede en 

sa propre personne plusieurs chaos de connaissances/^ With the 
important modification that the vast store of Professor Jackson^s 
knowdedge was nerer in the confusion implied by the modern use 
of the wmrd chaos/^this might be truly said of Mm. Yet there 
was never a trace of pride about him, or personal Yanity, or 

push.” While still a young man he had become a great scholar; 
he was by nature and inheritance a great gentleman, and his 
achicYements, instead of deYeioping about him — as so often hap- 
pens — a hard crust of aloofness, made him even more sympathetic 
and approachable and kindly — in erery way one of the most Justly 
beloved of men. It was an indication of the essential kindness of 
his nature that he did not choose to write reviews of the work of 
other scholars. This was the more remarkable becanse the field of 
Oriental philology had been so often the battle gronnd of violent 
and unseemly quarrels. His great social gifts, far from interfer- 
ing with his extraordinary industry, made him a favorite among 
his fellow-men. The opening words of From Constantinople to 
the Home of Khayyam run as follows : A Charity Ball and a Jour- 
ney to the Bast seem to have little connection, yet so they had in 
the case of the third of my four Journeys to the Land of the Dawn.” 
The connection was more extensive than is implied in Professor 
Jackson's words; it illustrates his active participation in human 
affairs quite outside of academic and scholarly matters, as does 
also, for example, the fact of his service as Trustee of the Yonkers 
Public Library and the Board of Education for many years. It 
was the constant wonder of his friends at Columbia College that 
along with his intense and unremitting study he could still find 
time and energy for social activities. He found it not by neglect 
of his books but by curtailment of his sleep. The prediction was 
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freely made in those, days: Jackson will not live to mill rile a|re/'^ 
Gradnally we came to recognize ' what an indomitalile resolution 
and neiwes of -steel and physical courage (as shown in some of his 
experiences in Asia)' lay behind that gracious and polished f^xteriorj 
an exterior in which the faultless excellence of his dress harnioiiizecl 
so completely .with the. suavity of Jiis manner. For the harmony 
was there^ niimarred by any harsh or rude note. 

Professor Jackson, as student and teacher at Columbia, saw 
almost two generations come and go, if we let the biologist measure 
a .generation as a century’s third. The historiaii^ however, must 
have respect, for, the velocity of events. Their speed in a single 
decade can make ,the beginning and end of even so brief a period 
strangers. Great speed too commonly weakens the ability to re- 
member and to carry through the fleeting years a constancy of 
character and personality which does not lose itself in isolation. 
The Columbia of fi.fty-eight years ago and the Columbia of today 
would not recognize each other if brought unoxpeetedly face to 
face by some magic which' could annul the cfdendar. Tiiat magic 
could easily have been the velocity of events were it not for men 
like Professor Jackson who with a magic of their own tvalked 
gayly to and fro a.mong us, growing old with the light of youth 
still in their eyes, the living memories that unify what "we ivere 
and what we are. Let his memories for us be our memories of him. 




THE DOCTEIHS OF THE BOLOS IH MAmCHABAH 
ESCHATOLOGY 

t A. V. Williams Jackson 

Golitmbia Uhiveesity 

[Pbelimihaey iSfOTE. — ^Tliis article, wiiich was to have formed part of a 
projected genera! account of Manicliaeism, was presented by Professor 
Jackson as a paper at the meeting of the American Pbilosopliical Society 
in PMladelpbia on April 23, 1925. Marginal notes in pencil and some extra 
materia! show tbat be continued to work on tbe article from time to time 
until as late as 1929. — C. J. Ogben.] 

As STATEB aboTe/ Mini conceded that there might remain a cer- 
tain small element of light so closely mingled with the darkness 
that it would fail of disjunction through the action of the sun and 
moon and could be separated only by the universal conflagration, 
whereupon the cruder mass was to be relegated to oblivion. This 
conglomerate and undigested mass is referred to in both the Greek 
and the Syriac texts by the Greek word /StaXos lump, clod, coagu- 
lated mass/^ and appears in the Latin as globus ball, or globular 
mass.” ^ In the Arabic it is characterized as a portion that is 
knotted, or closely knit ” (munaqid). The word by which Mani 
designated this coagulation has not thus far been found in the 
Fragments;® but, since the Greek term has been borrowed by the 
Syriac, and Mini wrote in Syriac as well as in Persian, it is not 
impossible that this term may have been the one originally used 
by himself/ 

The Acta Archelai (§11 and §13), in the first part of the 

^ [Tbe reference is to a discussion of Manicbaean eschatology, a summary 
of wbieb was presented by Professor Jackson in bis address as President 
of tbe American Oriental Society at its meeting in 1930 and publisbed under 
tbe title “A Sketcb of tbe Manicbaean Doctrine Concerning tbe Future 
Life,” JAO;8f 50. 1T7-198. See especially pp. 196-197.— C. J. O.j 
^ For an instructive discussion of tbe Syriac-Greek word, see Burkitt, in 
Ephraim^ s Prose Mefutaiiom, translated by Mitcbell, Bevan and Burkitt, 
2. p, cxxxixv' , ■■ ■ 

^ [A marginal annotation suggests tbe Turfan Pablavi word pdrM 
filtered, strained ’’ as possibly an anticipation of the idea ; cf . now 
Jackson, Researches in Manichaeism ( 1932) , pp. 47-48, where tbe suggestion 
is more fully worked out. — C. J. O.] 

^Tbe Turfan Pablavi Fragments are not wholly free from foreign terms, 
especially if technical. 
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.fourth centurj a.b,, furnishes the earliest reeorilecl mention of 
this eompacted mms i§mkm). Thus Turbo quotes Man! as iiiY<qg}i- 
ing against the Prophets ' whom the Christians recognize and a? 
saying; anyone follows their words he dies forever, boiiiici 
into the Mnmp^ because he. has not learned the knowledge 

of the Paraclete (Mani)/^® And, when OmophoruH (Atlm) 
throws off his burden, and the world -conflagration begins, he also 
easts away the ^lump^ (or mass) in connection with (gcra) 
.the Few 'Aeon, so that afl the souls of the sinners may be bound 
for ever/^ ^ 

[Ale.z.ander of Lycopolis, eha.p. 3 (ed. Brinhmarm, p: 6, 
lines 13-16).. This early fourth century author, when arguing 
against the Manichaean account of creation, sa}^^ that according 
to Manes: ^^The part of Matter (i. e. Darkness) from which 
Sun and Moon were separated was cast away outside the 
Cosmos ; and that part is a fire, burning but like unto darkness 
and without light, resembling night.^^ . . . The concluding clause 
recognizes also the eternal perdition to which this discarded |)ortion 
was condemned according to the Maniehaean tenets.] ‘ 

Titus of Bostra (writing between the years 364 and 368 a, d.) 
quotes Man! as maintaining, with regard to the souls of the sinful, 
that ^^they are to be made fast in the lump (or mass) together 
with Evil (i. e. the Evil Principle)/^ ^ Titus refers to it likewise 
when he cites Manfs words with reference to the triune ph of the 
Good Principle over Matter, thus; (i.e. God) in the end 

will get the mastery over it (Matter) and, making it into a 
lump (mass), will cause it to go on being burned of itself/^ ^ 

® Hegemonius, Acta Archclai, 11 (10) . 3, ed. Beeson, p. 10. 

^ IHd., 13 (11). 1, ed. Beeson, p. 21. The idea of the souls of the wicked 
being hound up in this mass will be found also in the quotations that follow. 

^ [The manuscript at this point has merely add Alexander of Lycopolis/’ 
with an extra page containing the reference hut not a translation. The 
section as inserted above is from Jackson, Researches in Manichaeism, 
p. 47.~C. J. 0.] 

® Titus of Bostra, 1. 31 (41), ifiTray^crea-Oat cifia xaKia (ed. 

Lagarde, Greek text, p. 25, line 18 j cf. ed. Basnage, p, 84, Amsterdam, 
1725). Compare also Baur, Das Maniohdische Religionssystemy p. 326, and 
especially Burkitt, op, cit,, 2, p. cxxxix n. 1. See also Alfaric, volution 
intellectuelle de Saint Augustin, p. 158 n. 1. 

® Titus of Bostra, 1. 30 (40), )3w\or dwepyacrafiepos ; ed. Lagarde, p. 24, 
lilies 30 f . ; cf . ed. Basnage, p. 83. 
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Addendum'. '.Titus -of Bostra,.: 1. 31 (41) (ed. ...Lagarde, 
p. 25, lines 24 ff;). /^Besides all these things wonder also at that 
(passage) of his (i. e. Manias) where he says that. Darkness being 
occupied thither (irravBoi^ i. e. in the Bolos), Ood in the interval 
fills up with a mound the depth whence Matter raised its 

head, according to his (Manias) most dreadful imaginings, whereas 
he does not comprehend that what is thrown on — ^if it should be 
from the earth of Good, how is there room for it in a place of the 
opposite sort ; if from the quarters of Evil, it will not shut out its 
own (i. e. the Evil) which has set out from the same place. But, 
according to the Maniac (Mani), God is through eternity seated 
carrying about mounds and little by little filling up certain depths. 
0 the madness of the senseless one, to which it were ridiculous to 
reply at greater length ! 

St. Ephraim (306-373 a. n.), in his Syriac Prose Eefutations, 
adopts the Greek word for this burning mass of defilement when 
he speaks about the souls of incorrigible sinners as follows ; 

^^ How do they (the Maniehaeans) say that some of these 
souls who have sinned much and done much wickedness, have 
blasphemed much and been guilty of great unbelief, are 
found like dregs in the midst of that which they call 
BOLOS? As they say that ^ when the Eire dissolves all, 
within it is collected every thing that is mixed and mingled 
in created things from the Lights; and those souls who have 
done much wickedness are assigned to the realm of the Dark- 
ness when he (i. e. Satan or Bolos ^^) is tortured.^ 


[TMs citation is contained on an extra page, marked ‘'add (May 6, 
1925).”— a J.O.] 

Ephraim, Prose Mefutatiom, tr. Mitchell, 1. pp. Ixxi-lxxii, combined 
with the translation by Burkitt, in voL 2. p. cxxxix of this work (ef. also 
later, Bnrkitt, Religion of the Manichees, p. 66). Dr. Burkitt ’s translation 
departs from that by Mitchell only in certain minor details. I have ven- 
tured to combine tbe two in the version presented above, making some slight 
changes (chiefly punctuation) in so doing. . , . Eegarding “he is tor- 
tured” Mitchell renders the pronoun as “be,” referring apparently to 
“ Satan,” who is mentioned at the beginning of the paragraph; but in his 
marginal summary {ad loc,) be abridges tbe contents of tbe paragraph by 
“ How can Light which formerly pleased finally torture Darkness ? ” 
Burkitt (op. cit,, 2. p. cxxxix) renders the pronoun by “it” (apparently 
Darkness). 
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St. Augustine (400 a.b), in. Ms writings against the Mani- 
chaeans, refers a mimher of times to this globular mass (ghbm), 
closely connecting it with thO' final conflagration. A characteristic 
passage is found in Ms De Hmresibm^ eh. 46. The flesh lusteth 
against the spirit, and,, the Maniehaeans maintain : 

^^Nor will this Tice ever he cured in us, as we (Christians) 

' say that it will, but that substance of evil, having been sepa- 
rated from' us and shut up apart, when the? age is finished 
after the conflagration of the world, will live on in a sort 
of globular mass (in gloho quodam), as in an everlasting 
prison*. To which m.ass, they affirm, there will ever be 
added and adhere a sort of covering and coating of 
souls, good indeed by nature, but wMch nevertheless could 
not be cleansed from the contagion of the evil natiire.^^^- 

In the same manner, in Ms 3e Naiura Boni (ch, 42), Augustine 
alludes three times to Manfs doctrine that certain lost souls are 
fettered forever in the horrible globular mass of clark- 
ness.^^ Again, when writing his Epistle in, Answer to SecMndmm 
the Manichaean (eh. 20), he mentions ^'Hhe eternal punish- 
ments of that horrible globular Moreover, Bdien 

refuting the blasphemy of Faustus {Cmira Fausiuni' 2. 5), he 
exclaims: ^^You even say that Christ is not entirely liberated; 
but that some ultimate particles of His good and divine 
nature, which have been so defiled that they cannot be 
cleansed, are condemned to stay forever in the horrid 
globular mass of darkness/^ Still further {Contra Famtmn,^ 
13.6), “What has the wretched soul done, that it should be 
punished by perpetual bondage in the globular mass of 
darkness?" A moment later (13.18) Augustine scoffs at the 
Manichaean pious acts “for which you are rewarded by not being 
condemned to the mass of darkness forever (in globo Meierm': 

Augustine, De Eaeres, 46 end, ed. Migne, Patrologm Latina ^ 42 (8), 
col. 38 end. Cf. also Baur, p. 328. 

Augustine, De E atura Boniy ek, 42, a ffigi in aetemum gloho horriUU 
tenel^rarwm, ed. Migne, 42 (8) coL 566. 

Augustine, Epistula contra Secundinum Manichaeum, ch. 20, horrendi 
illius glohi aeterna auppUoia, ed. Migne, 42 (8) col. 696; cf. also Baur, 
p. 330. Alfaric, op, eit,, pp. 157 f., “ un globe de feu immense,’' likewise 
includes most of these references. 
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damnemmi)^ along, with that {part of, light) whieh ■cannot he 
extracted/^ Again arguing against Paustiis (21. 16) regarding 
the primordial conflict and the loss snjffered by Primal Man in the 
conflict^ he says: A part of your god was sent to suffer hopeless 
contamination that there might be a covering for. 'the mass in 
which the enemy is to buried forever alive . . . The charge 
is proved in the case of your god, by that final mass in which 
his enemies are confined, while his own subjects are involved 
in it ... If the issue of this great conflict is that the enemy 
gets some good by the cessation of hostilities in Hyle, while God^s 
own subjects suffer the serious evil of being driven into the 
mass of darkness, we may ask who has got the victory Further- 
more (82.22) in contrasting the teachings of the Apostles with 
regard to Christ and those of Mani, he states : Manichaeus 
preaches that God (i. e. Primal Man) immersed himself in the 
pollution of darkness, and that he will never wholly emerge, but 
that the part which cannot be purified will be condemned 
to eternal punishment/^ 

Yet, granting certain of Manfs premises, he does concede (22. 
22, middle) that, in the case of wilful sinners, They might 
perhaps Justly be punished for heinous crimes by that tor- 
ment of the globular mass”;^^ and shortly afterwards (22. 
22, end) he alludes to this punishment as that of being doomed 
to eternal confinement in the mass of darkness/^ Probably 
this punishment in the globular mass is referred to likewise in 
Augustine’s Disputation with Felix {Acta cum Felice, 2. 16), when 
the Manichaean retorts by an allusion to the part which has not 
cleansed itself from the pollution of the race of darkness.” 
One special passage in the Faustus (20.9) deserves particular 
attention because the globus or globular mass” is directly asso- 
ciated with the end of the world, when the god Splenditenens, who 
holds the cosmos from above, and Atlas, who aids him from below, 
give up their tasks and the universal cataclysm ensues. The pas- 

AvLg, Contra Faust, 21, 16, mid. and end. 

Aug. 0. F. 32. 22. Of. also Baur, p. 331 n. 

Aug. Contra Faust, 22- 22, mid- and end, see ed. Migne, 42, col. 414 end, 
416 top. 

Augustine, Contra Felieem, 2. 16, see Baur, pp. 331-332, and cf. Keitzen- 
stein. Das Manddische Buck des Eerm der p. 27 n. 1; Alfaric, 

op, cit,, p. 168 n. 2. 
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.sage shows the deirotion due to Atlas — the mightiest Atlas who 
bears , it upon his shoulders with him (i. e* Splenciiteiieiis), kst 
that oae^ becoming weary, cast it all away and thus tour story, as 
in a piece at, the theatre, be preTented from coming to the covering 
up ■ {mtmtoUum) of that final globular mass, (adillim uUimi 
ffloM catasMium)/^.^^ 

' EYodius, who was a friend of St. Augustine and corresponded 
with him, gives similar testimo..ny in his De Fide Contm Mmneha$m^ 
ch. 5. Evodius pr€.seiits to the Church Father the Maiiiehaeaii vietv 
as to the fate in the globular mass of darkness aivaitiiig the souls 
of such as persisted in evil-doing, by stating : 

: They wi.ll not be able, the,refore, to be reeeiTed into those 
pe,aceful realms (of the World of Light), but will be embedded 
(cofifigeniur) in the aforesaid horrible globular mass 
(in praedicto horribili ghlo)^ over which also guard must be 
kept.^^ For which reason these same souls will adhere to these 
things in which they have found delight, being left in this 
.same globular mass of darkness (in eodem fmebmmm 
ghho)y gaining this (punishment) for themselves by their own 
desertsd^ 

Theodoret, bishop of Cyrus, writing in Greek, between the 
years 451 and 458 A. n,, against the Maniehaean heresy, refers to 
the Bolos tenet,^® Theodoret is believed to have had in his hands 
one of Manfs own booksA"^ [He says:] 

When all the nature of Light is separated from Matter, 
then, they say, God will give it over to the Fire and make 
one Mass (Lump, ^mkov) of it, and with it also the souls that 
do not believe in Manes.^^ 

^‘^Aug. Contra Faust. 20. 9, Cf, also Flugel, Mani^ p. 222; Baiir, p. 80. 
In the Petrograd Maniehaean Fragment S. 9 a, lines 23-26^ demons and 
fiends keep guard over the soul imprisoned in pollution (TPliL nasah). 
Cf. Jn, Researches in Manichaeism^ p. 79 [published in 1932]. 

Evodms, De Fide, ch. 5, ed. Migne, Pair. Lai. 42, eol, 1141 f.; cf, also 
Banr, p. 328; Alfaric, op, oit., p. 168 n, 1, 2; Burkitt, op. dt., 2. p. exxxviii. 

Theodoret knew Syriac, and in part of his Ecelesiastical History, at 
least, seems to have translated from a Syriac original. 

Alfaric, Les ^critures Manichiennes, 2. 25, like Ciimont, accredits 
Theodoret with the use of Manias Kephalaia. 

Migne, Pair. Craeoa, 83, col. 380. I owe this reference to a translation 
of Theodoret's chapter on Mam made for me by my pupil Mr. Ralph 
Marcus. 
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Thus much mforniation regarding the lump, or residue mass, 
is gi'veii by the aboYe-mentioned Christian writers on. Manichaeism. 

A. .Later Latin Mention of the Tenet. It is worth add.ing 
that a later Latin Christian, document preserved .in the Library of 
Miian~and probably based on Augustine’s writings — ^makes men- 
tion of this tenet among the Manichaean heresies to be condemned. 
This document is recorded by Muratori in his Anecdota^ 2. 112, in 
the year 1698, as a very old fragment ” (fmgmentum vetnsimi- 
mum), the anathematized sections of which he cites in detail. The 
eleventh section contains an allusion to ^^the globular mass of 
da.r.kness (tenehramm glohum)”^ 

The Muhammadan writers show a full recognition of this 
Manichaean doctrine in its general bearing, but in an aspect slightly 
different and perhaps even more exact than that of the 
Christian writers indicated in the passages quoted above. These 
sources in Arabic relating to the disentangled, close-lmit remnant 
of darkness that awaits final disposition need only be summarized 
here in briel Thus an-STadim in the Pihrist refers to it as ^Hhe 
knotted portion {munaqid) of the light which the Sun and 
the Moon cannot further separate.” Shahrastani makes use of 
the same terms: ^Hhe small knotted portion which the Sun 
and the Moon cannot purify” until ^‘^the light contained in it 
is freed ” by the 1468 ^nars’ conflagration.^® And later still, Ahmad 
ibn Yahya al-Murtada (of South Arabia) similarly mentions ^^the 
knotted portions (plur.), the separation of which is not pos- 
sible.” In each case the final separation is to be effected through 
the general conflagration at the last day. 

The actual Manichaean Documents can now be turned to, 
and in two at least of the printed Turfan Pahlavi Fragments we 
find this doctrine referred to. One of these allusions occurs in 
M. 470 recto, lines 8-13 — the long Fragment which describes the 
end of the world through the Great Fire. In contrast, as it seems, 
to the divine light in heaven and earth, which is more easily restored 
(lines 3-6), there still remains in Hell some luminous fraction to 
be redeemed at the last, and the text says: 


^®See now W. Bang-Kanp, Le MusioniZB (1925), p. 54. 

®^See Fliigel, Mani, tr. p. 90 j Kessler, if am, p. 392, 

Shahrastani, Germ. tr. Haarbriieker, 1. p, 289; cf. also Fliigel, p. 229. 
See Kessler, pp. 348 (text), 353 (Germ, transl.). 
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That light in yonder Hell will be drawn out there- 
from^ will become pure and led up to the Smi and MooHj 
and will become a God after the essence of the divinity 
Ohrmezd.®^ And they (i. e. the divine powers) will lead it 
on together from the Sun and the Moon to Paradise (0 
VaMsiav)J^^^ 

The implication in this passage would be that all the primordial 
light is rescued. 

The other Turf an Pahlavi Fragment is M. 2, which is thus far 
available only in a German version by Andreas.®® The opening 
paragraph of this piece describes how the Gods make their appear- 
ance in the Wew Eealm at the last day. Then immediately follows 
an extended reference to the portions of light which still remain 
closely commingled with darkness. As the text itself is not availa- 
ble, we must depend upon the published version, even if some points 
remain unclear. So far as can be gathered, this Fragment seems 

The word ha here certainly appears to mean light/^ as derived from 
the common root Av. i&d-, Skt. hhd- “ to shine.” It is so taken also by 
Miiller (Mti. Eandschriften-Heste, 2. p. 20), who translates by Glanz,” 
On the other hand, Bartholomae (ZAirwh, p. 71 n., cl p. 154, 220) renders, 
“ exinde dens advehetur”; while Salemann {Manichaica, 3-4, p. 36) ulti- 
mately decided to regard Id as a ^‘praeverb.” It might be hazardous to 
compare the phrase ad-iS hd, uzlhdid] in our text with the fragmentary 
ad andar hd uzlihed] in S. 10 a, 5 (Salemann, op. cit., p. 14). [Professor 
Jackson later changed his opinion regarding hd and adopted that of Sale- 
mann. In a study of Fragment T III 260 (a text published by Aiidreas- 
Henning, Mitteliranisohe Manichaica aus Chinesisch-Turhestan J, Berlin, 
1932), on which he was working at the time of his death, he had tentatively 
rendered this passage, M. 470 recto, lines 3-11, as follows: “And that 
strength and power (?) of this light and goodness of the gods, which in 
earth’s and heaven’s entire quarters and (in) Az and the demons remained 
smitten and exhausted (?) — that (strength) through this Gelieiiim will 
come forth {hd) therefrom, [and] will become pure and to the sun and 
moon will ascend, and it will become a god in the likeness of ohrmizd the 
divinity.”— C. J. 0.] 

®^From the Fihrist (cl FMgel, p. 100) we may recall that, in the case 
of the Elect, the luminous force in the dead body is drawn out, “rises to 
the sun and becomes a god.” So I believe TPhl. yazd hmdd is here to 
be interpreted. 

®^Mu. HR. 2. p. 20, top and mid. 

See Reitzenstein, Das Mand. Buck, pp. 26-27. [The complete text of 
M 2, with a revised translation and notes, has since appeared in Andreas- 
Henning, Mitteliranische Manichaica III (Berlin, 1934), pp. 4-8. — G. J. 0.3 
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to distingnisli some portions of light that are unredeemable, as 
differentiated from that fiTefold light lost by Ohrmezd (Primal 
Man) in the conflict with darkness, which luminous element is to 
be recovered. The particular allusions in this Turf an Fragment 
Northern dialect which bear upon these light-particles in 
question are here given, the content of the intervening sentences 
being indicated in the notes. 

M. 2 recto, coL 1. ^^That element of light (Lichtkraft), 
which is so mixed with darkness that it cannot be sepa- 
rated, has nothing of kindred essence with it.®^ For that 
reason, it had considered ( ?) from the beginning, ^What is 
my creation?^ And it was on this account not evoked by 
them (the Gods?) as of like origin with them. . . It 
had the knowledge, The original mixture with darkness 
is in my case a damage and burden so hard to overcome 
that I cannot be released (lit. unclothed) and separated 
from darkness ^ But the Gods will not be sorrowful 

on account of that little light, which is mixed with the 
darkness and cannot be separated (therefrom), because sor- 
row is not characteristic of them. They accordingly remain 
happy in mood, by reason of the happiness and Joy which is 
theirs by nature, and also because Ahramen, together with 
Hostility (Feindseligkeit — Az ?) has been taken and bound.^^ 

This latter Fragment differs in one respect from the preceding 
which implied, as Mani himself must have taught, that all the light 
was finally liberated. As already stated, the present passage makes 


Apparently, of like nature with the light in the New Ilealm, as may 
be inferred from the paragraph which directly precedes this. 

The few lines which are indicated as omitted here in translation, relate 
to the fivefold light of dhrmSzd (Primal Man), which by his promise is 
to be released. In their brief content they are to be compared with a fuller 
passage in the Petrograd Fragment S. 9 a, 31-34; b, 1-30. [See now Jn. 
Eesearohes, pp, 79-81.] Only the text of the petition by the five luminous 
elements and otirmSzd^s promise in M. 2 are thus far printed in Muller's 
Mermas-BteUef 8PAW 51. 1081. 

The lines here omitted in translation refer to the faith which the five- 
fold light elements of ohrmezd have of their own rescue, which the God 
brings to pass. 

Translated after the German version by Andreas, in Eeitzenstein, Das 
Mand. Bvch^ pp. 26-27. 
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a,, distmctioH, by. conceding that a -small portion of light faded 
utterly o,f release; its foredoomed character appears to be indicated. 
It may therefore be interesting to speculate whether this latter 
difference of Yiew may not be due to an early sectarian divergence 
regarding Manfs original tenet. In the light of such a suggestion 
,we may recall a statement in an-lfadlm^s Pilirist (written 987-988 
A. B.) which says that the sect of Maslya among the 

Manichaeans assert that some of the light is still left behind 
in the darkness/^®® This tinge^ at least in the attribution by 
St. Augustine (Contra Faustum^ 2. o)^ wpiye&TS in the words of 
Faustus concerning ‘^‘^some small particles of Christ hs good 
and divine nature which are doomed to horrid globular 
mass of darkness."^^ But enough testimony has been brought 
forward to prove how fully recognized was Manfs general dogma 
concerning a residue of light to be finally disposed ol 


See FlUgel, p. 90, and id. p. 242 n. 147; likewise Kessler, p. 303. 
See quotation above, p. 228. 


THE PERSONALITY OP MANI, THE POUNDER OP 
MANICHAEISM 

t A. V. Williams Jackson 

Columbia Uhiveesity 

l,FEELi,MiHAEr HO'!®* — ^Frofessor Jackson presented this paper by title at, 
the meeting of the American Philological Association, December 27-29, 1928, 
but it was not published in the ‘TTansactionSf being reserved for ^^his forth- 
coming book on Manichaeism,” as stated in TAPA 59 (1928), p. iv n. 8. — 

C. J. 0.1 

It is always interesting to have some idea of the personality of 
a famous religions leaderj, and the purpose of this paper is to throw 
possible light npon that of Mani, the founder of Manichaeism in 
the third century of the Christian era. 

^ With regard to portraiture it is thought that we may perhaps 
have’ a representation of Manfs head in profile on some coins from 
Characene in southern Mesopotamia, which bear Mandaean legends 
(one presumed to read ^^Mani the appointed of Mithra^^), and 
apparently on a couple of coins of the Kushan king Peroz (3d cent. 
A. m), who was favorably disposed towards Manichaeism.^ The 

* Regarding tbe Characene coins see the interesting article by M. Lidz- 
barski, Die Alilnzen der Characene,” in Zt. fiir Numismatik (1922) 33. 
83-96 ("with Plate), cl especially pp. 91-96. In a postscript (p. 96) 
LIdzbarski refers to an article in The London Numismatic Chronicle, 1920, 
part 2, pp. 122-140, by J. de Morgan, Allotte de la Fiife, and G. P. Hill, 
**Essai de lecture dea Idgendes s4mitiques des monnaies charac4niennes,” 
dealing with the same coins. Lidzbarski observes that de la Fuye reads 
the name on the reverse of a special coin as ** Manu,” instead of “ Mani,” 
and sees in it the name of an unknown man. [Addendum. After consulting 
the article in The London Numismatic Chronicle, Professor Jackson noted: 
“I feel that the legend here is to foe read MAKI.ASTAD. AI.MIHRA, 
" Mani the appointed of Mlthra.’ The form AI = *1 is the familiar % ‘ of.^ 
The reading and interpretation of dstdd 'appointed* are assured; both 
Andreas and Lidzbarski (op. dt,, p. 92) reject the idea of ustdd ' Meister.* 
For the meaning of dstdd, compare the Avestan root d-std 'anstelien, 
(amtlich) bestellen,* Bartholomae, AtrWb. 1602. We know well the high 
prestige of Mithra in Manichaeism, including the Turfan Fragments, in 
one of which (M. 38. 1-2 = Muller, Nandschriften-Eeste, 2. p. 77) he is 
invoked just before Jesus and Mani.”] 

For the name " Mam ” on the reverse side of two Kushan coins of PSroz, 
consult 0. G. von Wesendouk, " 5Jum Ursprung des Manichaeismus,” in 
Ephemerides Orientales, No. 30, p. 3, September, 1926, publ. by Otto 
Harrassowitz, Leipzig; also idem, Urmensoh und Reefe, p. 116, Hannover, 
1924; he refers likewise to Freiman, in Rocmik Orjent. vol. 2 (not available) . 
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head on the reprodiictions of 'these coins, faces to the right and, is 
crowned by rich wavy hair that flows down to the back of ■ the neck;' 
the heard is somewhat pointed, and the straight nose rather hand- 
some. Both Lidzbarsid and Wesendonk, and I believe Herzfeld 
likewise,, are inclined to accept the portrait as representing the 
founder of M.anichaeism. I am not enough of a numismatist to 
give an opinion, bnt judging from the evidence in favor of it, the 
attribution seems to be reasonable. 

It has furthermore been suggested that we may possibly have a 
fanciful representation of Mani on a fragment of a large mural 
painting which was brought back by A. von Le Coq from Khojo 
in the Turf an Oasis.^ The painting, though much broken, portrays 
the figure of a man of tall stature, his head surrounded by a large 
halo, made with the sun and moon, the face here being w^holly 
Mongolian in type; while behind him stands a group of figures, 
male and female, but all much smaller in size. The style of the 
picture is entirely East-Asiatic, as Le Coq points out, and he him- 
self showed hesitation when he placed in parentheses beneath it, 
with a question mark, the sub-title ^^(Portrat des To 

Lidzbarski {op, cit.^ p. 95) the attribution seemed very doubtfuL 
While there appears to be no inherent reason against regarding the 
aureoled figure as a fanciful representation of Man!, it may be 
merely the picture of some noted high-priest. Thus much con- 
cerning the question of the portraiture of Mani.® 

See furthermore, as important, the noted work by E. Herzfeld, PaihuHf 
1. 46-47, cf. pp. 41, 47, Berlin, 1924. Herzfeld is inclined to accept the 
reading “ Mani,” which he says was first recognized by Markoff. 

® See Le Coq, Die huddhisUsche Spatantike in Mittelasien : Zweiter Teil^ 
Die manichaeisohen Miniaturen^ Plate la, and cf. Text p. 34-36, Berlin, 
1923. Cf. also the small reproductions in E. C. Burkitt, The MeUgion of the 
Mmiohees^ Cambridge, 1925, facing pp. 1 and 69. 

® Designedly I refrain from hazarding a suggestion that we might per- 
haps seek a representation of Manl in a small Turf an painting (LeCoq, 
op. cit.y Plate 8b, miniature d, cf. Text p. 61} . It represents a human pair, 
young man and woman, partly naked and both abashed at having been 
discovered together. Before them threateningly stands a stern person, with 
staff in the right hand and with the first finger of the left hand raised in 
reprimand of their guilty act. This menacing chastiser wears a long red 
garment or coat, with striped undersleeves of a greenish blue hue and belt 
to match, hut the lower part of the figure has been destroyed. While we 
know Manx’s doctrines and commandments on the subject, we have no story 
or legend preserved which would help to identify him as represented in the 
scene. We may therefore best explain the admonishing austere figure as 
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We may now present a curious description of Manfs appearance 
and dress as given in the Acta Archelai^ chap. 14 (12), by its 
Christian author, Hegemonius.^ The passage is familiar to every 
one interested in Manichaeism, but it is worth while to reproduce 
it here. The scene is laid in the house of the wealthy Marcellus. 
He and Bishop Archelaus had already listened to a brief exposition 
of Manfs tenets given by his disciple Turbo before the arrival of 
the Master himself, who made a long journey in order to meet 
Marcellus and to engage in a disputation with Archelaus, the 
Christian bishop. The description of Manfs appearance is quite 
vivid, and seemingly drawn from life or from tradition. 

On the selfsame day, moreover. Manes (Mam) arrived, 
bringing along with him Elect youths and virgins, to the 
number of twenty-two in alL^ And first of all he sought 
Turbo at the house of Marcellus, and when he did not find 
him there, he went in to pay his respects to Marcellus. On 
seeing him, Marcellus at first was struck with astonishment 
at the habiliments of his attire. For he wore a kind of shoe 
that is wont to be called ^ trisole in common parlance, he 
had also a parti-colored cloak of a sky-blue ^ appearance as it 

some ecclesiastical judge imposing upon the culprits the Manichaean sentence 
of reprobation in the case. 

* See the edition of the Latin text (the Greek being lost from here 
onward) by C. H. Beeson, HegcmoniuSy Acta Archelai, pp. 22-23, Leipzig, 
1906; cf. also the English translation by S. D. F. Salmond, in The Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, 6. 186, New York, 1899 (American reprint of the Edinburgh 
edition). 

® Salmond {op. cit.) notes that the Codex Bobiensis gives the number as 
duodecim “twelve.’’ 

^Thus the text of Beeson, who records the manuscript variants gwadn- 
sole C, tresole M. Salmond, following the former reading, translates as 
“ quadrisole.” The allusion is to the sole of the shoe having three or four 
lifts of leather. This style of footgear (though not thus exaggerated) 
may perhaps be illustrated from the shoes in the large broken statue of the 
Sasanian King Shahpur I, near Naksh-i Shapur, in southern Persia ; see 
the drawings by Texier, C. F, M. Texier, Description de VArminie, la Perse, 
et la MSsopotamie, VoL 2, Plates 149, 150, the former of which is reproduced 
in K. D. Kiash, Ancient Persian pp. 60-62, Bombay, 1889. It 

would probably be fanciful to see, in this allusion to the thickness of 
Mani’s sole, something relating to the tradition about his being lame, which 
is discussed below, but the text itself here makes no such mention. 

For this meaning of aerinus as denoting a bluish color, see the Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae, Vol. 1, col. 1061, lines 50-60, ef* also aerius, col. 1062, 
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■ . were ; ' in, ' Ms,' hand he held a very .stout staff ■ of' "ebony wood; 

■ he carried a Babylom.an ® book under Ms left arm ; be also had 
his l,e,gs covered with trousers, each of a di.ffereiit color, the 
one being red, the other a sort of leek-green color; and his 
, eonntenance was' like that of an elderly Persian physician and 
war-lord/^® 

Certainly the bizarre color-scheme and fantastic effect of this 
description lend an element of grotesqueness, which it was probably 
not without intention to emphasize. In the delineation, however, 
there may be preserved certain features of truth. With all his 
religious austerity, Mani, famed also as a painter and artistic 
calligrapher (see below), possessed an aesthetic sense for color, 
as we may judge from the Manichaean miniatures and illuminated 
manuscript Fragments found in Turf an. The x4cta, it will be 
observed, makes no allusion to any physical defect in Man!, nor 
do other Christian writers. This leads us to a discussion of the 
tradition of ManPs lameness. 

Tradition has it that Man! was lame, according to two passages 
in the Fihrist of an-Nadim (writing in 987 a. i>.). This Arab 
compiler, whose general accuracy in recording from Manichaean 
sources is fully recognized, states in the first of these allusions, de- 
scriptive of ManPs boyhood, that ^^he suffered from a crooked 
leg^^ (ahnaf In a second passage, much farther on, 

an-hTadim reverts again to ManPs lameness in even more precise 
terms: ^^some say he was crooked in both legs; it is also 
said (only) the right leg.^^^^ 

75 ff., with numerous quotations; also Du Cange, Grloss, med, et infimm 
Latinitatis, VoL 1, p. 119. The kindred adjective aerim in the Vulgate, 
Esth. 1.6; 8.15, is rendered by “sky coloured’’ in the Bouai Version, 
and by “ blue ” in the Authorized Version. Perhaps simply “ blue ” would 
be a better translation above, since the Persian color for clothing is gen- 
erally a dark blue, although a lightish blue is also (if somewhat less 
frequently) worn. 

® Recall that Mani, though a Persian by blood, was born in Babylonia. 

®For artifex = medicus, see Thesaurus^ VoL 2, col. 698, lines 58-76; cf. 
also Beeson, op. cit., p. 115, 3, with references to other occurrences in the 
Acta. 

^°See Fliigel, Mani (1862) p. 83, lines 7-8, “ litt an einem einwartsge- 
drehten Beine”; ibid., text p. 49, line 6 = large edition, Fihrist, p. 328, 1. 

See Fliigel, op. cit., tr. p. 100 top, with n. 282, and text p. 69, lines 
10-11; ef. idem, large ed. Fihr., p. 3W, 5. For help in checking up ren- 
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The explicitness of these two traditional statements seems con- 
vincingj despite the attempt of Kessler, Mani (1889), pp. 332-333, 
cf. also p. 383 n. 4 , to explain them otherwise. Kessler (p. 333) 
sought to interpret the Arabic phrase through the medium of a 
Syriac form, and translates ^‘^er war der verruchteste der 
Manner, repeating in similar manner (p. 383) ^‘^dass er der 
grosste Irrglanbige (Ketzer) nnter den Menschen gewesen seiP 
He did, howeYer, acknowledge (p. 333 mid.) that in this second 
passage an-Kadim does refer definitely to the right foot, but he 
maintains that this was due to the continuation of an old misunder- 
standing Missrerstandnis ^^). The incorrectness of Kessler^s 
view was promptly pointed out by Koldeke, in ZDMG (1889) 43. 
547, who showed that the proposed rendering and interpretation 
had no Talue. With Kdldeke^s judgment we may fully agree, and 
accept an-Nadim’s statement that Mani was lame in one or in 
both legs. 

This fact leads me to an entirely new point, namely, to recon- 
sider the meaning of the Pahlavi epithet astalc or xastah (as it may 
be read), which is constantly applied to Mani in a rather long pas- 
sage in one of the Sasanian Pahlavi books that anathematize his 
teachings. The passage in question is found in the Denkart, 3. 200. 
1-13, in a section relating to the so-called ^‘^Injunctions of ManV^ 
which I have translated with comments, in JRAS 1924, pp. 213- 
227d® In each successive paragraph the Zoroastrian priestly writer 
execrate Man! as a ^^Piend^^ {druf)^ always adding the oppro- 
brious epithet referred to above, in whichever of the two ways the 
word may be transliterated and accordingly rendered. 

I had previously (op. oil, p. 218 n. 2) read and translated the 
opprobrious designation of Man! as being druf astalc, the Fiend 
incarnate, reasons, which at that time seemed satisfactory, 
for deciphering the PhL adjective as astah and thus rendering by 
incarnate.” After studying the whole matter anew, however, my 
view has changed. I am now inclined to adopt the alternate trans- 
literation (formerly rejected, op. cit, p, 219 top) for the Fiend^s 
epithet and to read it m xastah, lit. broken,” cf. NP. xastan 

derings from tlie Arabic I was indebted to my assistant Dr. A. Yobannan 
(now deceased) ; later also for help from Dr. H. K. Martinovitcb. 

[Reprinted, with some additions and a few slight changes, in Jackson, 
Researches in Mamchaeismj pp. 203-217. See especially p. 209, where the 
Postscript, 1930 ’’ adopts the view here set forth,— C. J. 0.] 
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to, break (cf. ,Av. root xad-)^ this attribute to be given in Manias 
case a. more, significant interpretation. In the light of what has 
been adduced above from the Fihristj the Pahlavi epithet xuskik 
throughout .the Denkart passage means not simply "broken, broken 
down^’ or ."wounded, sick,- infirm/^ but is to be more prc3cisely 
.defined 'as meaning in this case "crippled/^ Thus the oft-repeated 
dm} xastah Mam is really "the crippled fiend ManI” — in other 
words, that devil of a cripple Mam. The Pahlavi Denkart would 
in this way lend new support to the twice-repeated statem.ent in 
Arabic by an-STadim that Mam was lame. Eeeall also the refer- 
ence in the Acta to the " trisole, as noted above (n. 6). 

If this deduction be correct (as to me it seems), namely, that 
Mani was somewhat crippled, it might help towards throwing 
further light upon his personality, his imaginative and refined 
nature. We know, of course, that Mani had the exalted fervor of 
a religious leader and founder of a faith that was once a rival of 
Christianity and Zoroastrianism, opposition, from which latter led 
him to suffer a martyr’s death as an adjudged heretic. Throughout 
in his make-up, especially if born with a physical weakness, we can 
see a peculiar idealism and refinement, combined with rare vision. 
It has always been recognized that he had a poetic imagination as 
shown in his cosmogonic fantasies, and also in a few hymnic stanzas 
that have been preserved. Tradition assigns to him exquisite skill 
as an artist, so that his name became in Persia a synonym for 
painter.^^ His master hand as an adapter of a revised alphabet^® 
and a presumed pioneer in calligraphy — the latter art being espe- 
cially cultivated by his followers — ^ali bespeak a highly ideal and 
creative mind. He eared particularly for music and allowed to his 
followers the enjoyment of perfumes as something refined. It 
would not be hard to guess that Manfs lameness, apparently con- 
genital, may have contributed to his sensitive and spiritual nature, 
which was above all religiously so creative. Voila tout ! 

See West, SBE, 37.278, and el J. IST. Unvaia, in Bull, School of Or, 
Studies, 2.648 note e (lines 1-2), London, 1923. 

^^Fnll references to Mani as a painter and to Ms skill in drawing an 
absolutely straight line or a perfect circle have been collected, but are 
reserved for treatment elsewhere. So likewise are further details as to the 
items mentioned below. 

For remarks on ManFs reformed script see H. H. Schaeder, Urform u, 
Forthildungen des manichdischen Systems, pp. 147-150, Leipzig, 1927. 
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The peodectiye scholarly activity of Professor A. V. Williams 
Jackson extended over half a century, from 1885 to 1936, and the 
number of individual books and articles published by him, includ- 
ing articles contributed to encyclopedias, exceeds 350. Despite his 
wide range of interests, Iranian studies always occupied the position 
of predominance: Persia, its antiquities, its literature, and its 
religions, constituted the principal theme throughout, with Mani- 
ehaeisni coming to the fore as a special subject of interest toward 
the last. 

The chief portion of the present bibliography, the range and 
completeness of which are due to Dr. Jackson^s own suggestions 
and memoranda, was compiled in 1925 and 1926 with a view to 
inclusion as an appendix in his Zoroastrian Studies (originally 
announced under the title Zoroastrianism: Studies Old and New),^ 
but the pressure of other tasks prevented its completion and pub- 
lication at that time. Eevised and completed, it is now presented 
as a last tribute to Professor Jackson from a devoted former pupil. 

It seems eminently fitting to make mention here of two pub- 
lications relating to Dr. Jackson, both of which he valued highly 
and which he would be loath to see pass into complete oblivion. 

In 1900 there was published on the campus of Columbia Univer- 
sity, under the title Imaginary Lectures, a charming little volume 
which reprinted, in beautiful format and typography, a number of 
clever skits on Columbia personages which had appeared serially in 
the student monthly The Morningside, The seventh imaginary lec- 
ture was ascribed to Professor Jackson and dealt with the drama 
and the Hew York stage in a monologue of delicious absurdity.^ 

^ See the announcement of Volume 12 of the Columbia University Indo- 
Iranian Series at the end of Pavry^s The Zoroastrian Doctrine of a Future 
Life, New York, 1926, where the proposed inclusion of the bibliography is 
mentioned. 

^Imaginary Lectures, Reported by Walter Sutyr, Anne Langdrew, and 
Walter Lavish Blander . , . , New York, 1900, pp. 57-63. The lecture, with 
the picture by Huger Elliott, originally appeared in iTAe Morningside, 4. 
147-150, in May 1899, 
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Prefixed to it we find this memorable note by the aiidaeions 
^ reporter 

Words, mere words, are quite inadequate to do justice here; all tlie arts 
together would fail in endeavoring to give perfect expression to ii style of 
lecturing that is as original and inimitable as it is winsome and deliglitful. 
Imagine the lecture chanted in sw'eet, high treble, with that “ dying fall ” 
the Duke would fain have heard again,® or loosed on the light wings of a 
melting melody, half laughter and half sigh, and you will come most near 
to that effect which must remain the joy and the despair of the imitator 
forever. 

In more serious vein are the verses addressed to Professor 
Jackson a few years earlier by Ms colleague, the poet and essayist 
George Edward Woodberry. Written at the poet^s home in Beverly, 
Mass., on September 20, 1895, they appeared in the Centunj 
Magazine in January of the following year.^ Especially charac- 
teristic are the opening lines and a few near the end. 

My Persian, leave the Eternal Fire, 

And leave to read the scented scroll, 

Pdhiavi, Pali; nor desire 
Always that glory to uimoll, 

Your bright Avesta; day and night 
God did divide with sun and star 
To show that equal in his sight 
Labor and rest, in mortals, are.® 

* * » » 

Then shall you go from out the gold 
October to your Star-leaved Book, 

And those gray manuscripts unrolled 
Whereon the learn'&d Parsees look, 

And they forget these changing lights 
Of morn and even, here below; 

To eyes like yours, how must our Heights ® 

Like God’s eternal sunrise show! 


® An allusion to the first lines of Shakespeare’s Twelfth Might. c. o. H. 

* ' To A. V, Williams Jackson . , . on his return from abroad,’ Oenturg 
Magazine^ 51 . 449 . 

® This admonition alludes to Dr, Jackson’s habit of working in his study, 
night after night, until the early hours of the morning. — g. c. o, h. 

® The reference is to Morningside Heights, where Columbia University 
had acquired its present site and where the first group of buildings was 
then being erected. — G. C. o. H. 
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ABBEEVIATIONS 

A/P = American Journal of Philology. 

IP = Indogermanische Porscliungen. 

JAOM == Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JEAB = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

PAPA = Proceedings of the American Philological Association. 
PAPA = Transactions of the American Philological Association. 


Books ajstb Ahticles 

On some Avestan superstitions and their parallels elsewhere. JAOB 13, 
Proe. pp. lix-lxi (1885). 

The style of Tibullus. New York, 1886. 27 sheets. [Manuscript.] 

Dissertation submitted for the degree of Ph. D. in Columbia Uni- 
versity. Preserved at the University in the Columbiana collection. 

On the ancient Persians’ abhorrence of falsehood, illustrated from the 
Avesta. JAOB 13, Proe. pp. eii-ciii (1886). 

On Avestan similes: I. Similes from the realm of Nature. JAOB 13, Proe. 
pp. cxxxviii-cxl (1886). 

On Avestan similes: II. Similes from the animal world. JAOB 13, Proe. 
pp. elxxxY-clxxxvii (1887). 

The Afrlgun Rapithwin of the Avesta, translated with comments. JAOB 
13, Proe. pp. clxxxvii-cxci (1887), 

On the significance of the Gathas in the Avesta. Yasna 55. JAOB 13, 
Proe. pp. ccvi-ccxiv (1887). 

A Hymn of Zoeoastee: Yasna 31, than slated with Comments. Stutt- 
gart: W. Kohlharamer, 1888. viii + 62 pages. 

A new reference in the Avesta to ‘ the Life-book ^ hereafter. JAOB 14, 
Proe. pp. xx-xxi (1888). 

On Avesta f = original pv. AJF 10. 86 (April 1889). 

On the * Circle of Sovereignty ’ in the Avesta. JAOB 14, Proe. pp. cxxiii- 
exxiv (1889). 

Avesta grammatical jottings. JAOB 14, Proe. pp. cxxiv-cxxvi (1889). 

On the sense of color in the Avesta. JAOB 14, Proe. pp. clxii-clxv (1889). 

Avestan grammatical notes. JAOB 14, Proe. pp. clxv-clxvi (1889). 

Avesta pairi-aetr^ui (sic), strduS. AJP 10. 346-347 (Oct. 1889). 

The Avestan Alphabet and its Teansobiption. With appendices. Stutt- 
gart: W. Kohlhammer, 1890. 36 pages. 

Avesta contributions, A/P 11.87-89 (April 1890). 

On Skt. liradG^mh^nSf RV. x. 95. 6. JAOB 15, Proe. pp. iv-v (1890). 

On Avestan ayoIcMusta ® molten metal,’ a^ah, and its significance in the 
Gathas. JAOB Proe. pp, Iviii-lxi (1890). 

Miscellaneous Avestan notes. JAOB 15, Proe. pp. Ixi-lxii (1890). 

The genitive singular of -w-nouns in the Avesta: a possible question of 
accent. Beitrdge zur Kunde der Indog ermamsohm Bprachen^ ed.’BezzeB.- 
berger, 17. 146-152 (Feb 1891). 
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Avestan etymologies, I, AJP 12.'.67-69 (April 1891). ■ 

Where was Zoroaster’s .native place? JAOS 15.221-282 (1801). 

An.Avesta Geammahin Cohpabison with Sanskmt. Part I: Phonology, 

■ inflection., %?ord“formatioii, with an introduction on the Aventa. Stiitt- 
■" gart: Wh ■ Kolilhammer, 1892. xlviii 4-273 pages.. 

An anastatic ■ reprint was issued in 1912.' — 48 pages of Part If, 
* Sketch of' the syntax,’ w^ere set up and printed, but this j^art was 
■ never co.in'pleted or published. A copy of it is in the possession of the 
compiler of this bibliography. 

Notes on Zoroaster and the Zartusht-Namah. JAOB 15, Proc. p. elxx.x 
(1892). 

Brief Avestan notes. JAOB 15, Proc. pp. clxxx-clxxxii (1892). 

Avesta Reader. '. Fiest Series: Easier Texts, Notes, and Voca..bu.'LA,ey. 
Stuttgart: W. Kohiliammer, 1893. viii 4 112 pages. 

This selection of texts was reprinted by Barab Dastur Peshotan 
Sanjana under the title The Avesta Texts preserihed for the Previous 
Examination of the University of Bomhay, 1896-1899^ Bombay, 1896. 
See his preface, page i. 

The doctrine of the resurrection among the ancient Persians. JA08 16, 
Proc. pp. xxxviii-xxxix (1893). 

Sanskrit- Avestan notes, 16, Proc. pp. xxxix-xli (1893). 

Avesta, the Bible of Zoroaster. . The BiUical World, (ii, s.) 1. 42l)-431 (June 

1893) . 

How plays were presented in mediaeval England. The Greenburgh Register 
(Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.), Feb. 1894. 

Herodotus vii. 61, or the arms of the ancient Persians illustrated from 
Iranian sources. In Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler, New 
York, 1894, pp. 95-125. 

Something about Parsi names. The Columbia Literary Monthly (N, Y.), 
2.353-356 (May 1894). 

Notes on Zoroaster and the Avesta. JAOB 16, Proc. pp. exxvi-c.xxix (1894). 
L Allusion to Zoroaster in the Snorra Edda preface, — 2. Plutarch’s 
Artaxerxes, ch. iii. 1-10. 

The Sanskrit root manth-, math- in Avestan. JAOB 16, Proc. p, cIv (1894). 
Hamlet’s student home. The Columbia Bpeotator (N. Y.), 35.222 (Dee. 20, 

1894) . 

The Sanskrit root gnath in Avestan. JAOB 16, Proc. p. ccxxviii (1895). 
Two ancient Persian names in Greek 'ApraxiKrns and TAFA 26 

(1895), Proc. pp. xlix-1 (June 1895). 

Weighing the soul in the balance after death, an Indian as well as Iranian 
idea. Actes du Dixieme Congres International des Orientalistes {Session 
de Cenhve, 189 If), part 2, Leiden, 1895, pp. 65-74. 

The Persian New Year’s. The Columbia Spectator (N. Y.), 37.96 (Dec. 
18, 1895). 

Gambling in ancient India. The Columbia Literary Monthly (N. Y".), 4. 
177-181 (Feb. 1896). 

Zoroaster’s successor in the pontifical office, according to Mas'tidi. In 
Melanges Charles de Harless, Leiden, 1896, pp, 138-139. 
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Translation into Engl isli of tlie Prolegomena to K. F. GeMner^s edition 
'■ of tlie 'Avesta, Stuttgart, 1896, pp. i-liv. 

The ancient Persian doctrine of a future life. The Biblical Worlds {n. s.) 
8.149-163 (Aug. 1896). 

Eeprinted in revised form in 1922 ; see below. 

The literattire of Persia. In Progress, issued monthly by the University 
Association (Chicago), voL 2, no. 1, pp. 34-55 (Sept. 1896). 

The moral and ethical teachings of the ancient Zoroastriaii religion. Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics (Philadelphia), 7.55-62 (Oct. 1896). 
Reprinted in revised form in 1927; see below. 

On the date of Zoroaster. JA08 17. 1-22 (Nov. 1896). 

An abstract appeared under the title ^ On the question of the date of 
Zoroaster Mn JAOS 16, Proe. pp. ccxxvii-cexxviii (1895). 

On Maha-Bharata iii. 142. 35-45, an echo of an old Hindu-Persian legend. 
JAOB 17.185-187 (Nov. 1896). 

On the iterative optative in Avestan. JAO& 17. 187-188 (Nov. 1896). 
Children on the stage in the Sanskrit drama. TAP A 27 (1896), Proc. pp. 
v-vi (1897). 

Children on the stage in the ancient Hindu drama. The Looher-On (N. Y.), 
4.509-516 (June 1897). 

Translation of several Hindu and Persian selections in Stories from the 
Classic Literature of Many Uations, ed. Bertha Palmer, New York, 
1898, pp. 68-82, 91-98. 

An Avestan word-arrangement, or a supplement to Strachan’s rule for 
Indogermanic pro. Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende Sprachforschung, 36. 
149-151 (1898). 

Thy heart. (From the Sanskrit.) [Poem of 8 lines.] The Cosmopolitan, 
25.457 (Aug. 1898). 

Certain dramatic elements in Sanskrit plays, with parallels in the English 
drama. First series. A/P 19. 241-254 (Oct. 1898). 

1. Notes on the use of a p>lay within a play on the Sanskrit stage. — 

2, Restoration of the dead to life, employed as a dramatic element. — 

3. Scene of intoxication on the stage as a humorous device. — 4. The 
use of letters and epistolary correspondence in Kalidasa^s plays. — 
[No. 1 was reprinted in the translation of Harsha’s Priyadar§ik&, 1923, 
pp. cv-cx!.] 

A brief note on the Amshaspands, or a contribution to Zoroastrian 
angelology. Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, 1.363-366 (1898). 
Disguising on the stage as a dramatic device in Sanskrit plays. PAPA 29 
( 1898 ) , pp. xviii-xix. 

ZOROASTEB, THE PKOPHET OF ANCIENT IRAN. New York: The Columbia 
University Press (The Macmillan Company, agents), 1899. (Copy- 
right 1898.) xxiii -f 314 pages, with 3 plates and a map of Persia. 
Reprinted in 1901, 1919, and 1928. A fifth printing is contemplated. 

Cupid’s fishing pond. — From the Sanskrit. [Poem of 8 lines.] The Cosmo- 
politan, 26.276 (Jan. 1899). 
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Ormazd, or the ancient Persian idea of God, The (Chicago), 9, 161- 

' 178 {Jan. 1899), 

Indo-Iranian contrihntions. /AOjSf 20. 54-57 (March 1899). 

Time analysis of Sanskrit plays. I. The dramas of Kfilidfisa. tlAOS 20, 341- 
359 (Dee. 1899). 

Zoroaster: the Magian priest. Clllnstrated.] The Cosm.opolite.ii, 28.349- 
357 {Jan. 1900). 

Notes on ancient Persian cosmology* [Abstract.] PAPA 30', p, ix (1900). 

The dice: verses suggested by a Persian anecdote. The Columbia Literari^ 
Monthly (N. Y.), 8.293-294 (June 1900). 

A new Zaratosht Nameh: or an account of the life of Zoroaster, the 
prophet; being a translation of Prof. A, T. Williams Jaeksoifs 
“ Zoroaster, the Prophet of Iran,"^ with explanatory notes by the trans- 
lator Palanji Barjorji Desai, Bombay, 1900. 29 -f 228 pages. 

Also has a title in Gujarati: Nmuh Jartost numuh. — ^A second 
edition, with title-page in Gujarati only, was published in Bombay in 
the same year. 

Some Avestan lexical and grammatical notes. In The K, P. Cmna 
Memorial Volume: Essays on Iranian Suhjects^ Boiiibay, 1900, pp. 
130-133. 

1. Note on t-wo Av. dvandva duals.— 2. 3‘'ragin. Farhang IT, — 
3. Fragm. Farhang 24.-4. Fragm. Tahm. 05, jnadhi mastcma-.— 
5. Fragm. Tahm. 11, i^ahhareita, — 6. Notes on Yasiia XI. 1-3, 

Time analysis of Sanskrit plays. Second series. The dramas of Harsha, 
JAOh^ 21. 88-108 (Jan. 1901). 

The religion of the Achaemenian kings. First series. Tlie religion accord- 
ing to the inscriptions. With an appendix by Dr. Louis H. Gray. 
JA08f 21. 160-184 (Jan. 1901). 

A special visit to a Parsi tower of silence. The Nation (N. Y.), 72. 449-450 
(June 6, 1901). 

Printed also in The Evening Post (N. Y.), June 8, 1901, p. 16. 

Sketch of a visit to India. [Letter in] Columbia Unwersity Quarterly, 3. 
385-389 (Sept. 1901). 

Into the Khyber Pass. ColUePs Weekly, voi. 28, no, 8, page 5 (Nov. 23, 
1901). 

Notes from India.^ — ^Letters to the Corresponding Secretary. J AO B 22. 321- 
332 (Dec. 1901). 

Some suggestions for studying Shakspere. The Veltin Behool (N. Y.), 
anniversary number, 1902, pp. 17-20. 

Special introduction to The Dabistdn, or School of Manners . . . , trans- 
lated from the original Persian by David Shea and Anthony Troyer 
(Universal Classics Library), Washington and London (1902; copy- 
right 1901). 

Eeissued by another publisher, New York, 1936. 

Notes from India, second series.— A visit to Ujjain. — ^Bhartrihari^s cave. — 
Legends of King Vikrama.— Letters to the Corresponding Secretary. 
[With illustrations.] VfAOB 23. 307 -317 ( Feb. 1903 ) , 
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Football in Sbakespeare’s day. The ColumMa Literary Monthly CM* Y,) ^ 
11. 179-181. (March 1903). ' 

Benares, the sacred city of the Hindus; its temples, its holy river, and its 
burning ghats of the dead. [Illustrated.] The Traveller (H. Y.), 3. 
22-26 (1903). 

By caravan and cavalcade. The Evening Post (N. Y.), Oct. 3, 1903, Satur- 
■day Supplement, p. 1. 

Keprinted in Chap. 10 of Persia Past and Present, pp. 108-114. 

The great Behistun rock and some results of a re-examination of the Old 
Persian inscriptions on it. JAOS 24. 77-95 (Oct. 1903). 

Eeprinted, with some additions and minor corrections, in Persia Past 
and Present, as Chap. 14, pp. 186-212. 

Die Ibanisghe Eeligion. In Geiger and Kuhn’s Qrundriss der Iranischen 
PUlologie, vol. 2, 1896-1904, pp. 612-710 (Jan. 1904). 

A translation into German by Dr. Arthur F. J. Eemy, of Columbia 
University, from the author’s manuscript. For the English text see 
Eoroastrian Studies, 1928, below. — ^The first instalment, pp, 612-640, 
was issued in 1900. 

On Sanskrit I = Avestan d. JAOS 25. 175 (June 1904). 

Notes of a journey to Persia, I. — Letters to the Corresponding Secretary. 
JAOS 25. 176-184 (June 1904). 

The modern Zoroastrians of Persia. The Homiletic Rev* 48. 14-19 (July 
1904). 

Light on a ruined shrine: the fire temple near Isfahan. N. Y. Tribune, 
Sept. 4, 1904, illustrated supplement, p. 10. 

Khshathra Vairya, one of the Zoroastrian archangels. In Avesta, Pahlavi, 
and Ancient Persian Studies in Honour of the late Shams-ul-Ulama 
Dastur Peshotanji Behramfi San j ana, first series, Strassburg and 
Leipzig, 1904, pp. 159-166 (1905). 

Avestan ^evlHyeng aurvato, Ys. 50. 7. Ibid. pp. 178-181. 

Bokhara the noble. [Illustrated.] The Outlook, 79. 319-326 (Feb. 4, 1905). 

The Magi in Marco Polo and the cities in Persia from which they came to 
worship the infant Christ, JAOS 26.79-83 (July 1905). 

A visit to the great rock inscription of King Darius. The Independent 
(N. Y.), 59.425-429 (Aug. 24, 1905). 

Eeprinted in revised form in Chap. 14 of Persia Past and Present, 
pp. 186-196. 

Zoroastrianism and the resemblances between it and Christianity. The 
Mblica^ (May 1906). 

Textual notes on the Old Persian inscriptions. JAOS 27.190-194 (Aug. 
1906). 

A religion nearly three thousand years old: the so-called Persian fire- 
worshipers of Yezd. [Illustrated.] The Century Magazine, 72.691- 
703 (Sept. 1906). 

PEESIA Past AKU Present: A Book of Travel and- Eeseaech. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1906. xxxi + 471 pages, with over 200 
illustrations and a map of Persia. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Some additional' data on Zoroaster. In Orienialuche Siudicn Theodor 
WoMeke'mm siehzigsten Gehurtstag * . , gemdmet^ 1900^ 2. 

"1031-1938. 

1. Tradition of an arelietype copy of the Avesta at Samarkand.— 

. 2. Isfandiar and Baetria. — 3. Lohrasp builds Kain hi Kiiorasan.— 
4. Vislitasp and Zarir in Seistan, — 5. Tur i Bratanisli, the enemy of 
■ Zoroaster. — 6. Zoroaster and the town of Amui.— 7. Zoroaster from 
Miiqan or Mngban.' . 

Reprinted, with additions and some cliaiiges,, in Zoromtrimi 
ISTew York, 1928, pp. 268-278. 

'An ancient fire-temple at Abarkuli near. Yezd. Zartoskti, ed, B. T. 
AnMesaria (Bombay) , 3. 246-249 (1275 A. Y. = 1906). 

Onr interest in Persia and the study of her iiistory, language, and literature. 
In Puhlications of the Congress of Arts and Science at Si, Aoiii'g, 
Boston and Kew York, 1900 [publ. in 1907], 3.337-360. 

Historic Accounts of India" bt Foreign Tiuvellers, Classic, Oriental, 
AND Occidental, collected and arranged by A. Y. Williams Jackson. 
Vol. 9 of Eistory of Indian London, The Grolier Society, n. d. (copy- 
right 1907). [Actually publ. in New York.] 

Some Persian references to Zoroaster and his religion. [In collaboration 
with Abraham Yohannan.] JAGS 2B. IBS ASS (Sc]>t. 1907). 

On a Pahlavi bowl-inscription deciphered by the late E. W. Wt^st. — (Pre- 
sented by A. V. Williams Jackson.) f/AON 28. 34r>*348 (Vela HHtS). 

The native princes of India. Munsey's Magazine, SB. 77 4-7SS ( March 19o8). 

Philology,: A lecture delivered at Columbia University in 'the series on 
science, philosophy and art, April i, 1908. New York: The Colmnbia 
University Press, 1908. 30 pages. (Columbia University Lectures on 
Science, Philosophy and Art, 1907-1908, no. 21.) 

A historical sketch of Ragha, the supposed home of Zoroaster’s mother. In 
Spiegel Memorial yoZume, Bombay, 1908, pp. 237-245. 

Indo-Iranian notes. IP 25. 177-184 (1909). 

A third journey to Persia, and the so-called fire temple at Baku. Sanj 
Vartaman {Evening News, Bombay), Sept. 13, 1910, page h, 

Brahmanism. In The Unity of Religions: A Popular Discussion of Ancient 
and Modern Beliefs, ed. J. H. Randall and J. G. Smith, New York, 
1910, pp. 29-37. 

The possible contribution of Oriental thought to present-day Christianity. 
[India and Persia.] In Papers, Addresses, and Speeches of the Twenty^ 
seventh Church Congress in the United States {1909), New York, 
1910, pp, 96-105. 

Notes on two passages in the Old Testament Apocrypha. In Essays in 
Modern Theology and Related Subjects, published as a Testimonial to 
Dr, Charles A, Briggs, New York, 1911, pp. 93-97. 

L A note on Ragau (Avestan Ragha, Old Persian Raga) in Judith 
— 2. An Iranian parallel to the story of Bel and the Dragon. 

The literature of India and Persia. In Lectures on Literature, New York, 
The Columbia University Press, 1911, pp. 43-66. 

The Zoroastrian idea of archangels. [With a portrait of the author.] The 
New Age: An Illustrated Monthly (N. Y.), 14,615-617 (June 1911). 
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Tbanscaucasia ANO Noetheen Peksia fob Histokic and Litebabt 
Eesearch. Kew York: The Macmillan Company, 1911. xxxiii + 317 
pages, with over 200 illustrations and a map of Persia and Central Asia. 

A noble minaret of brick in iJ^orthern Persia. The American Architect, 101. 
116 . (Feb. 1912 ). . ■ 

The ancient Persian conception of salvation according to the Avesta, or 
Bible of Zoroaster. Am, Journal of Theol. 17. 195-205 (April 1913). 

Persian manuscripts. [On the Cochran collection in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York.] The Nation (N. Y.), 96.627-628 ( June 
19 , 1913 ). 

On a statue representing Zoroaster as one of the great lawgivers of the 
world. Banj Yartaman (Bombay), Sept. 12, 1913, page 23. 

A Catalooxje op the Collection of Persian Manuscbipts, including 
also some Turkish and Arabic, presented to the Metropolitan 
Museum op Art, New York, by Alexander Smith Cochran, prepared 
and edited by A. V. Williams Jackson . . . and Abraham Yohannan. . . . 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1914. xxv -|- 187 pages, 13 
plates. ( Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series, vol. 1 . ) 

Peprinted in January 1034. 

Notes on allusions to ancient India in Pahlavi literature and in FirdausFs 
Shah-namah. In Festschrift Ernst Windisch . . . dargehracht, Leip- 
zig, 1914, pp. 209-212. 

Allusions in Pahlavi literature to the abomination of idol -worship. In 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejcehhoy Madressa Jubilee Volume: Papers on Irdnian 
Subjects, Bombay, 1914, pp. 274-285. 

A Sasanian seal with a Pahlavi inscription. In Aufsdtze mr Kultur- und 
Sprachgeschichte, vornehmlich des Orients, Ernst Kuhn . . . gewidmet, 
Breslau, 1916, pp. 215-216. 

The allegory of the moths and the flame, translated from the Mantiq at-Tair 
of Farid ad-Dln *Attrir- JAOS 36.345-347 (March 1917). 

Revised translations of Yasna 31 and of the inscription of Darius at 
Behistan, cols. 1 and 4. In Sacred Boohs and Early Literature of the 
East, ed. C. F. Horne, vol. 7, New York, n. d. (1917), pp. 16-21, 167-173. 

The etymology of some words in the Old Persian inscriptions. JAOS 38. 
121-124 (April 1918). 

Notes on ancient Persian geography. [With a sketch map.] In The Bastur 
Hoshang Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1918, pp. 535-545. * 

A visit to the Zoroastrians of Teheran. Sanj Vartaman (Bombay), Oct. 
25, 1919, page 22. 

Early Persian Poetry, from the Beginnings down to the Time of 
Firdausi. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1920. xxii 4- 125 
pages, 10 illustrations. 

To what place was King Jamshid^s ancient fire-temple removed? Sanj 
Vartaman (Bombay), Sept. 10, 1920, page a-16. 

The location of the Farnhag fire, the most ancient of the Zoroastrian fires. 
JAO/8 41.81-106 (April 1921). 
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Firdausi in a lyric vein. 8mj Vartaman (Bombay), Sept. 10, 1021, page 

S't'* , 

A visit to tlie tomb of BaM Tabir at Hainaflan. [With 2 ilhistratioiis.] 
In, A Volume of Orimitul Studies presented to Professor J?, G. Browne 
pehruarp 1922^ Cambridge, 1922, pp* 257-269. 

The Persian dominions in Northern India down to the time of Alexander’s 
invasion,. Chapter 1.4' of The Cam-bridge Mistorg of India, voL 1, 
Cambridge (and New York), 1922, pp. 3 19-344. 

The ancient Persian doctrine of a future life. In Religion and the Ftdure 
Life, ed. E. Hershej Sneath, New York and Chicago, 1922, pp* 121-140. 

Reproduces, with additions and changes, the article published under 
the same title in The Biblical World, Aiig. 1896, 

Foreword to, Shigeru Araki’s Persian Literature [a volume i,ii «Tapa.nese], 
Tokjo, 1922, pages 1-3. 

The tombs, of the great Persian kings. Columbia Alumni Sews, 14. 270-271 
(March 2, 1923). 

Studies in Manichaeism. dA OS' 43. 15-25 (June 1923). 

1. Direct mentions of Zoroastrianism in the Manichaean Fragments. — 

2. Weighing the soul in the balance — a IManiehaean idea from Zoroast- 
rianism. — 3. Reference to a life-account for the hereafter in hfani- 
chaeism. — 4. A new allusion to the Zoroastrlan lieiul Kuiida, Kundag, 
in Manichaeism found in the Pahlavi books. 

PRiyADAESI.KA, A SANSKRIT BrAMA BT HA,RSn,A,, K.ING OF NORTHERN .INDIA, 
IN THE Seventh Century A. D., translated into English by G. K. 
Nariman, A. V. Williams Jackson, and Charles J, Ogden, with an intro* 
duction and notes hy the two latter, together with the text in trans- 
literation. New York: Columbia University Press, 1923. cxi -j- 138 
pages. (Columbia University Indo-Iraniaii Series, voL 10.) 
Contributions to the knowledge of Manichaeism. JAOB 44. 61-72 (March 

1924) . 

1. Ramratukh as a designation of the Mother of Life* — 2. The 
problematic ‘ Rahnaliah ’ as applied to the Mother of the Living in the 
Fihrist, — S, The Manichaean ‘ seals.’ 

The so-called Injunctions of Mani, translated from the Pahlavi of Denkart 

3, 200. JRAS 1924, pp. 213-227 (April 1924). 

The Second Evocation ” in the Manichaean system of cosmogony. JJEAS 
Centenary Supplement, Oct. 1924, pp, 137-155, 

A mausoleum erected in New York by a Parsi. Sanj Vartaman (Bombay), 
Sept. 9, 1925, pp. 14-15. Elllustrated.l 
Issued also as a separate reprint, 8°, 7 pages. 

The doctrine of metempsychosis in Manichaeism, JAO^S 45. 246-268 (Oct. 

1925) . 

Avesta urvatb and Old Persian u^abdrim. In Indo-Iranian Studies ', . . 
in jffonour of Shams-uPUUema Bastur Darab Feshotan Sanjana, Lon- 
don and Leipzig, 1925, pp. 17-20 (Feb. 1926). 

The religious interest which Seistan has historically for Zoroastrians. Sanj 
Vartaman (Bombay), Sept. 9, 1926, pp. 29-30. 

Reprinted, with some additions, in Zoroastrian Studies, 1928, pp. 
279-286. 
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Source of tlie Albigensian heresy. Chapter 32 in An Outline of Chrisfianitp : 
The Btory^ of Our Owilization, New York, n. d. (1926) , 2. 271-282 (Lon- 
,, don edition, 2. 249-259 ), . 

An outline of Manichaeism and an account of its connection with 
Albigensian doctrine. 

On the Manichaean word noxulr in Turfan Pahlavi. JAOB 47. 193-197 
(Sept. 1927). 

The ethics of Zoroastrianism. In The Evolution of Ethics as revealed in 
the Oreat Religions, ed. E. Hershey Sneath, New Haven Conn., 1927, 
pp. 143-155. 

Reprinted with additions and changes, from International Journal 
of Ethics, 7 . (October 1896). 

The “ fifty-seven years ” in the Zoroastrian doctrine of the resurrection. 
JRAB 1928, pp. 1-6 (Jan. 1928). 

ZOKOASTRIAN STUDIES: THE IRANIAN RELIGION AND VARIOUS MONOGRAPHS. 
New York; Columbia University Press, 1928. xxxiii + 325 pages. 

( Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series, vol. 12. ) 

Part I makes available, with many changes and additions, the 
English original work which appeared in a German translation, as 
' Die Iranisehe Religion/ in the Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie in 
1904. Part II deals with ‘ The Zoroastrian doctrine of the freedom of 
the will.* Part III comprises miscellaneous Zoroastrian studies. 

On Turfan Pahlavi migazdagtdeih, as designating a Manichaean ceremonial 
ofTering. [With 1 plate.] JAOB 49.34-39 (March 1929). 

The term rodvarmh in a Turkish Manichaean fragment. Language 5. 97-99 
(May 1929). 

Fundamentals of Zoroastrianism. Appreciation (London and N. Y.), vol. 
1, no. 3, pp. 18-19 (July 1929). 

Three Indo-Iranian notes. In Indian Studies in Honor of Charles MocJcwell 
Lanman, Cambridge, Mass,, 1929, pp. 255-258. 

1. A suggestion to connect Old Persian AG®Ra [ ] with a Sanskrit 
word. — 2. Turfan Pahlavi dUin, a Sanskrit loan-word in the Mani- 
chaean fragments. — 3. Can the word sdm in a Turkish Manichaean 
hymn be of Indie origin? 

Tomb of the Moghul emperor Babur in Afghanistan. [With a photograph 
and translation of the epitaph.] Proc, of the Am. Philosophical 
68. 1 95-205 ( 1 929 ) , 

Concerning the title The Aryan Path.** The Aryan Path, 1. 3-4 (Jan. 1930) . 

On a passage in Bana*s Har§acarita. LAOB 50. 129-131 (June 1930). 

A sketch of the Manichaean doctrine concerning the future life. [Presi- 
dential address, Am. Or. Soc.] JA08f 50. 177-198 (Sept. 1930). 

On an allusion to Man! in Denkart 9. 39. 13-16. In Dr, Modi Memorial 
Yolume: Papers on Indo-Iranian and Other Buhiects, Bombay, 1930, 
pp. 34-36. 

Voices that called Eastward hoi Oolumhia University Quarterly, 23.151- 
158 (June 1931). 

Autobiographic reminiscences, with portrait of the author. 

Two notes on the Manichaean confession-prayer (ovIst a* ny ft . In Btudia 
Indo-Iranica : Ehrengahe fiir Wilhelm Geiger, Leipzig, 1931, pp. 314-318. 
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Keseabcheb if Manichaeism,. with Spbtiae Reference to the TiriPAN 
Feagments. New York: Columbia University Pre«H, 1932. xx.wiii -f 
■ 393 pages. ( Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series, voL 13.) 

The Manicbaean ' Fragment S, 8 in Tnrfaii Pahlavi: traiisllterateii test, 
translation, and commentary. In Oriental Studien in Hmmur of CwrATfji 
Erachji Favrij.^ ed. Jai Dastur Curaetjl Pavry, London, I!I33, pp. lfi3»17L 

The fonrfold aspect of the Supreme Being in Slanichaeism. Indian 
Linguistics: Bulletin of the Linguistic Society of India | Lahore), 5. 
287-296 (1935). 

Traces of Biblical influence in the Turfan Pahlavi Fragiiieiit M. 173. JA.08 
56, 198-207 (June 1936). 

Encyclopedia Abticles 

In The International Encyclopedia, vols. -1 and 2, New York, 1892: 

‘ A/ ‘ Avesta.’ 

In Johnson’s Universal Oyclopaedia, new ed.. New York, 1893 -ISP 6: 

New articles (signed) : ‘Afghan language and literatnred ‘Armenian 
language and literature/ Avesta/ ‘ Avestan/ ‘Baluchi/ * FirdauaL’ 
‘Grotefend/ ‘Iranian languages and literature/ ‘Iranians,’ ‘Jam!/ 
‘Kurdish language/ ‘Magi/ ‘Manu,’ ‘Nizami/ ‘Omar Khayyfiin/ 
‘ Ormazd/ ‘ Ossetish/ ‘ Pahlavi/ ‘ Pamir dialects/ ‘ Persian language/ 
‘ Psalms ;of Zoroaster,’ ‘ Riidagl/ ‘ Rum!/ ‘ Kustam/ ‘ ^eleucidac/ 
‘ Towers of Silence/ ‘ Zoroaster.’ 

Revisions of articles (signed): ‘.Anquetil du Perron/ ‘ Anvar! ,* 
‘ Chardin, Sir John/ ‘ Georgian language and literature,* ‘ Hifiz/ 
‘ Ispahan,’ ‘ Khosru,’ ‘ Mirkhond,’ ‘ Mohl, Jules von/ ‘ Paraees/ ‘ Per- 
sian literature.’ 

In A Library of the World^s Best Literature, ed. C. D. Warner, New York, 
n. d. (1896-1897) : 

‘ Alfred the Great,’ ‘ Avesta,’ ‘ Firdausi/ ‘ Haflz,’ ‘ Jam!/ ‘ Jayadeva/ 
Kalidasa/ Nizami/ *Jalai-ad-d!n Riimi/ ‘Sa*di/ 

In EarpeFs Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities, ed, H, T. 
Peck, New York, 1897 : 

‘ Rhagae,’ ‘ Zoroaster.’ 

In Weu? International Encyclopedia, New York, 1902-1903: 

Numerous articles; also editing of articles on Indo-Iranian subjects. 

In Jewish Encyclopedia, New York, 1902-1906 : 

‘ Avesta,’ ‘ Media/ ‘ Merv/ ‘ Persia/ ‘ Teheran,’ ‘ Zoroastrianism.’ 

In A Cyclopedia of Education, ed. Paul Monroe, voL 4, New York, 1013 : 

‘Oriental studies’ [in collaboration with Louis H* Gray], ‘Persian 
education.’ 

In Eew International Encyclopedia, 2d ed., New York, 1915-1916: 

New articles: ‘ Pasargadae,’ ‘ Persepolis,’ ‘Persian art.’ 

Revised articles : ‘ Indian art/ ‘ Old Persian/ ‘ Omar Khayyam/ 
‘ Ormazd,’ ‘ Pahlavi language and literature/ ‘ Pali/ ‘ Parsis/ ‘ Persian 
language,’ ‘ Persian literature,’ ‘ Persian mythology/ ‘ Tope.’ 

In Encyclopedia Americana, revised ed.. New York and Chicago, 1918-1919: 

‘Avesta/ ‘Hafiz.’ 
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In ■ A' Dictiofiarp of'Beligion and UthicSj ed, Shailer Mathews and G, B. 
.Smitli, New York, 1921: 

* Gabars/ ‘ Mamebaelsm,* ‘ Mazdak/ ^ Parsis/ ‘ Persia, religions of,’ 
^ Sacred literatures : Pablavi literature.’ 

In Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics^ ed. James Hastings, Edinburgh, 
190B’1922: ■■ ■ 

'Afghanistan,’ ‘Ahriman,’ 'Amesha Spentas,’ 'Architecture (Per- 
sian),’ 'Art (Persian),’ 'Ash-mounds (in Persia),’ ' Avesta,’ 'Breath,’ 
'Demons and spirits (Persian),’ 'Images and idols (Persian),’ 'Sun, 
moon and stars (Iranian).’ 


Eeports and Biographical akb Obituary Notes 

Keports of meetings of the American Oriental Society. IP, Anzeiger, 2. 
148-149 (1892); 3.109-110 (1893) ; 4. 166-168 (1894) ; 5.277-278 
(1895); 7.205-207 (1896); 8.367-369 (1897). 

The bicentennial of Halle-Wittenberg. The Critic {N. Y.), 25.146 (Sept. 
1, 1894). 

The bicentenary of the University of Halle. Educational Rev, 8, 265-268 
(Oct. 1894V 

A famous Persian scholar. [Obituary note on James Darmesteter.] The 
Critic {N. Y.), 25. 316 (Nov. 10, 1894). 

The late Professor Whitney’s chair at Yale to be filled by an alumnus of 
Columbia [Prof, E. Washburn Hopkins]. The Columhia Spectator 
{N. Y.), 36.41 (March 27, 1895). 

William Dwight Whitney and his influence upon American philological 
scholarship. IF 5, Anzeiger, pp. 275-277 (July 1895). 

Prof. Wilhelm Dorpfeld. [On his American lecture series.] The Critic 
(N. Y.), n. s. 26.321-322 (Nov. 1896). 

Prof. Wilhelm Dorpfeld. The Month in Literature^ Art and Life (N. Y.), 
1. 56-57 (Jan. 1897). 

International Congress of Orientalists [at Paris]. The Ration (N. Y.), 65. 
258 (Sept. 30, 1897). 

The International Congress of Orientalists at Paris, September 5-12, 1897. 
IP 9, Anzeiger, pp. 164-169 (July 1898). 

Max Muller and his work. The Forum, 30.620-629 (Jan. 1901). 

The Chinese chair as a new branch of Oriental study. Columbia University 
Quarterly, A, lA.A14.d (March 1902). 

The Thirteenth International Congress of Orientalists at Hamburg. 
and West: A Monthly (Bombay), 1. 1375-1378 (Nov. 1902). 

West, Edward William (1824-1905), Oriental scholar. In Dictionary of 
National Biography, 2d supplement, 3. 633-634, London, 1912. 

A Erench savant brings Buddhist lore. [On Prof. Alfred Eoucher,] 
Columbia Alumni News, 7.800-801 (April 7, 1916). 

Calvin Thomas. [Obituary note.] Columbia Alumni News, 11. 125-126 
(Dec. 12, 1919). 

John Kendrick Bangs, ’83, ’85L. [Obituary note.] Columhia Alumni News, 
13.265 (Feb. 17, 1922). 
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. Tlie centenary celebration of tbe Society Asiatic|ne and tbe liiindredth anni- 
versary of Uh&mpolllon at Paris. Bmtj Vartaman (Bombay), Sept. 10, 
1922, page SO. 

Beatb of Dr. Yolmnnan, Orientalist. Columbia Alumni Yfir#, 17. 180 (Nov. 
20, 1925). 

A biographical sketch of Shams-nl-Ullema Dastnr Barab Pcshotan Saiijaiia, 
B. A., J, P, [With a bibliography of Ms writings.] In Imlfhlranian 
Studies . . tit Eonour of Bhama-uhllkmu Dasiur Barah Fenhotan 
Banjana, London and Leipzig, 1925, pp. iii”%iii (,Peb. 1926). 

In appreciation of Professor Tolinair’s Oriental %vork. In In Sfemoriam 
Herbert Cushing Tolman, publ, by Alpha of Teiin., Vanderbilt Chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa, Nashville,- Temi., 1920, pp. 80-88. 

Personal recollections of the noted Pahlavi scholar Br, West. [With 'a 
photograph.] Banj Vartaman (Bombay), Sept. 10, 1028, pp. 12-13. 

Maurice Bloomheld. In Dictionary of American Biography^ 2. 380-388, New, 
York, 1929. 

A biographical sketch of Dasturji Saheb Cursetji Eraehji Pavry. [With a 
bibliography of liis writings.] In Oriental Biudics in Eonour of 
CursetB Eraehji Parry, ed. Jal Dastur Cur set ji Pavry, London, 1933, 
pp. xiix-xvii. 

Eeyibws of Books 

(Except where otherwise noted, the reviews are signeci.) 

A. Kaegi, The Big-Veda, tr. E. Arrow'smith. Bcience and Education, 1. 04 
(Dec. 24, 1880). 

W. W. Skeat, Principles of English Etymology, Second Series, Educational 
Mev. 2.294-296 (Oct. 1891). 

L. Soames, An Introduction to the Study of Phonetics, Educational Mm). 
4.90-92 (June 1892). 

W. Caland, Zur Syntax der Pronomina im Avesta. Gdttingische Geiehrte 
A^izeigen, 1893, no. 20, pp. 823-824 (Oct. 1, 1803). 

S. A. Brooke, The History of Early English Literature. Educational Mev. 
6. 385-390 (Nov. 1803). 

K. L. Bates, The English Keligious Drama. Macmillank Literary Eotes, 
Jan. 1894. 

Selected Essays of James Darmesteter. The New World: A Quarterly Mec. 
of Religion, Ethics and TheoL 4,591-593 (Sept. 1895). 

J, E, C. Hall, A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary for the Use of Students. 
Educational Rev. 11.284-286 (March 1896). 

H. G. Warren, Buddhism in Translations (HOS. 3) . The Bookman (N. Y.) , 
4. 67-68 (Sept. 1896). 

E. W. Hopkins, The Eeligions of India. Int. Journal of Ethics, 7.121-123 
(Oct. 1896). 

Paul Horn, Asadi's Neupersisches Worterbucli. AJP 19. 98-09 (April 1898). 

Pahlavi Texts, Part V: Marvels of Zoroastrianism, tr. E. W. West (SBE. 
47}* The Independent (N. Y.), 50. 692 (May 26, 1898), (Unsigned.) 

G. Brandes, William Shakespeare: A Critical Study. The Bookman (N. Y.), 
7,411-413 (July 1898). 
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E. W. Hopkins, Tke Great Epic of India. The Nation (H. Y.), 73. 232 
(Sept. 19, 1901). (Unsigned.) 

E. W. Hopkins, India, Old and Hew, and The Great Epic of India. The 
Bookman (H. Y.), 15. 170-172 (April 1902). 

B. ten Brink, The Language and Metre of Chaucer, 2d ed., tr. M. Bentinck 
Smith. Educational Rev. 23.528-530 (May 1902). 

L. H. Mills, The Gathas of 2arathushtra (Zoroaster) in Metre and Rhythm, 
and A Dictionary of the Gothic Language of the Zend Avesta. Am. 
Journal of Theol. 6. 768-769 (Oct. 1902). 

E. G. BroAvne, A Literary History of Persia from the Earliest Times until 
Firdawsi. The Atlantic Monthly, 91.275-278 (Feb. 1903). 

J. V. Pnt§ek, Geschiehte der Meder und Perser bis zur makedonischen 
Eroberung, vol. 1. Am. Hist. Rev. 13.119-121 (Oct. 1907). 

W. H. Ward, Cylinders and Other Ancient Oriental Seals in the Library of 
J. Pierpont Morgan. The Literary Miscellany (H. Y.), 2. 54-56 (Oct. 
1909). 

J. V. Pra§ek, Geschiehte der Meder und Perser bis zur makedonischen 
Eroberung, vol. 2. Am. Hist. Rev. 16. 102-104 (Oct. 1910), 

E. G. Browne, The Persian Revolution of 1905-1909. Am. Hist. Rev. 16. 

634-635 (April 1911). 

F. Sarre and E. Herzfeld, Iranische Felsreliefs. The Nation (H. Y.), 92. 

431-432 (April 27, 1911). (Unsigned.) 

H. R. James, Education and Statesmanship in India, 1797 to 1910. Edu- 
cational Rev. 45.528-529 (May 1913). 

W. R. Rickmei’s, The Duab of Turkestan. The Nation (H. Y.), 97.289-290 
(Sept. 25, 1913). (Unsigned.) 

Kalidasa; Translations of Shakuntala and Other Works, by A. W. Ryder. 

The Nation (N. Y.), 98.138-139 (Feb. 5, 1914). (Unsigned.) 

E. B. Soane, Grammar of the Kormanji or Kurdish Language. Educational 
Eei;. 49. 420-421 (April 1915). 

E. P. Buffet, The Layman Revato : A Story of a Restless Mind in Buddhist 
India at the Time of Greek Influence. Journal of Philosophy, Psy- 
chology, and Bcientific Methods, 12.305-306 (May 27, 1915). 

G. Rosen, Elementa Persica: Persische Erzahlungen mit kurzer Grammatik 

und Glossar. The Nation (N. Y.), 101.333 (Sept. 9, 1915). (Un- 
signed.) 

P. M. Sykes, A History of Persia, 2 vols. The Nation (N. Y,), 101. 720-721 
(Dee. 16, 1916). (Unsigned.) 

E. W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology (Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie, 
vol. 3, part lb). Yale Reu., n. s. 6. 444-446 (Jan. 1917). 

A. Yohannan, The Death of a Nation, and The Book of the Pearl. VolumMa 
Alumni News, S.Z74:-m^ (Jan. 19, 1917). 

Jataka Tales, selected and edited by H, T. Francis and E. J. Thomas. 

Journal of Am. Folk-Lore, 31.279-280 (April 1918). 

The Mythology of All Races, vol. 6: Indian, by A, B. Keith; Iranian, by 
A. J. Carnoy. Journal of Am. Folk-Lore, 31.280-281 (April 1918). 
(Signed ^ A. V. W. J.’) 

A. Berriedale Keith, Tlie Samkhya System. N. Y. Evening Post, Literary 
Rev., Aug. 21, 1920. 
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E* G. Browne, A History of Persian 'Litenitnre uiMler Tartar Doiiiinloii 

(A.D. 1265-1502), The Nation , ^ ! 1 1 . 508-500 iNm\ :h 1020). 

The Thirteen Principal Upanishads, tr. E. E. Hume, .V. F. Evening Post^ 
Literary Eev., Aiig. 20, 1921.. 

B. Reitzeiistein, I)as iranisehe Erlosiingsmysterium. Am. Eist. Rev, 2?. 
130-140 (Oct. 1921). 

,P. M. Sy.kes, A History of Persia, 2<i ed. Aalo, 22* 237*238 , (March 1922). 
Rigveda Brahmanas, tr. A. Berriedale Keith (HOS. 25). The FkMmophieal 
31*409 (July 1922). 

Memoirs of Babnr, Emperor of Hindustan, tr. J. Leyden and W. Er8k,liie, 
annotated and revised by Sir Lucas King. T, Evening PosI, Literary 
Eev., Aug. 26, 192*2, p. 898. 

D. ,L. B. Loi'imer, The Phonology of the Bakhtiari, Badakhshani, and 

MadaglashtI Dialects of Modern Persian, with Tocabiilaries. A«/P 43. 
281-282 (Sept, 1922). 

B. Geiger, Die AmoSa Spontas: Ihr Wese.n und ihre, iirspriingliclie Be- 
deutuiig. 1923, pp. 281-282 (April 1923). 

M. H. Dhalla, 5Joroastrian Civilization. ¥. F. Evening Post.^ Literary Bev., 
Oct. 13, 1923, p. 126. 

B. Levy, Persian Literature:,. An Introduction! JAOB 44, 138-139 (June 
■' 1924). ■ ■ 

E. G. Browne, A History of Persian Literature in Modern Times (A, D. 

■ 1500-1924). The Saturdag Rev, of Literature (N. 3. 599 , (Fc'li. 'lO, 

1927). (Unsigned.) 

The Lady of the Lotus, Bup Mati, Queen of Mandu, by Ahmad-uMJinri, tr. 
L. M. Crump. Art and Archaeol, 24, (Aug. 1927). 

Syllabi 

The English language and its history. [10 lectures.] Syllabus 11, Univ. 
Extension Dept., Univ. of the State of N. Y. Albany, 1892. 15 pages, 
(Beprinted in Dec. 1900 in revised form as Syllabus 85 of the Home 
Education Dept., 16 pages.) 

The English drama, its rise and development to the closing of the theaters 
(1640). [In collaboration with Thomas Bandolph Price and George 
Edward Woodberry.] Syllabus 20, Extension Dept,, Univ. of the State 
of K. Y. Albany, 1893. 19 pages. 

Some masterpieces of English literature. [10 lectures.] Syllabus 26, Ex- 
tension Dept., Univ. of the State of N. Y. Albany, 1893. 10 pages. 
Some representative names in English literature. Introductory course of 
twelve lectures. Syllabus 10, Extension Dept, of Butgers College. JSTew 
Brunswick, N. J., 1893. 24 pages. (Second edition, 1897, 24 pages.) 
The English drama: its rise and development until after the days of 
Shakspere. Twelve lectures. Syllabus 18, Extension Dept, of Butgers 
College. Kew Brunswick, N. J., 1894. 28 pages. (Second edition, re- 
vised, 1903, 29 pages.) 

Ancient India and Persia : their literature and their civilization. A popular 
presentation. Syllabus 57, Extension Dept., Univ. of the State of JST. Y. 
Albany, 1897. 21 pages. 
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Aiieieiit India and Persia: .tlieir literature and their civilimtion. ■ Twelve, 
, (or six ) lectures. Syllabus 27, Extension Dept, of Rntgers College. 
Hew Brimswick,. H. J., 1898. 32 pages. 


Bi,blio'gbaphical Eepoets and Bditoeial' Work ■ 

Annual bibiiograpliical report on Iranian publications in' Indog ermanische 
Forscfmngen, vols.' 5 to 23, Anzeiger fur Indogernianiscbe Spraeii- und 
Altertiimskuiide, ed. W. Streitberg ( 1895-1908). 

The bibliography of the year 1905 (published in 1908) was prepared 
in eollaboration with George C. O. Haas. 

.Editor of the Oolumhia Univer&itg Indo-Iranian Series^ 13 volumes, 1901- 

1932 (Hew A'ork; Columbia University Press) : 

Vol. 1. A. V. Williams Jackson and Abraham Yohannan, A Catalogue 
of the Collection of Persiaii Manuscripts, . . . 1914. 2d ed., 1934. 
( See above. ) ' 

Vol, 2. Louis H. Gray, TndO'Iraniayi Phonology. 1902. 
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SAMANID STUCCO DECOBATION FEOM MSHAPUE 
M. S. Dimanb 

Mi 1?BOPOLITAH MtJSEUM OF Abt 

OuE KKO-WLEBGE of early Islamic art i:n Iran has been greatly 
increased tlirongli the excaYations of the Metropolitan Miiseimi of 
Art, conducted since 1935 at Nishapur, in the proYince of Khurasan.^ 
The importance of Mshapur for the Islamic culture is well known 
to every historian." The finds of ceramics and stucco, obtained from 
these excaYations and divided between the Museum of Teheran and 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, have established also the im- 
portance of Jfishapur as one of the great artistic centers of the 
Islamic world before and during the Seljuk rule. The Xishapur 
potters created several varieties of fine ceramics unknown in Western 
parts of Iran. With the help of coins, the earliest of the Xishapur 
pottery may be dated to the TaMrid period, that is to the end of 
the eighth and the beginning of the ninth century. These finds add 
a new chapter to the history of ceramic art in the Xear East. 

Of equal importance for students of Islamic art is the stucco 
decoration of Xishapur, with an elaborately carved ornament 
originally painted in vivid colors such as white, yellow, blue, and 
Ted. Most of the stucco panels come from a huikling, possibly a 
palace, in the mound Sabz Pushan which also yielded many splendid 
pieces of early pottery. The most complete stucco panels of Sabz 
Pushan formed a dado of an iwan or niche on the southwest side 
of a courtyard. Adjoining the courtyard was a domed room which 
also had a dado of stucco. Above it was a painted decoration, re- 
mains of which were found both in the iwan and the domed room. 
This decorative scheme, which seems to have been in favor in 
Xishapur, was already known in the ninth century, for instance in 
Samarra ^ north of Baghdad, the temporary residence of the Abbasid 
caliphs. 

The finest of the stuccos belonged to the iwan of the courtyard 
(see figure). They are decorated with palmette scrolls and devices 

Persian Expedition, 1933-1934,” of the Metropolitan 

Museum of Art, section II, December, 1934; The Persian Expedition, 1934- 
1935,” Bulletin, September, 1936, p. 176; “The Iranian Expedition, 1936,” 
Bulletin, section II, October, 1937. 

“Herzfeld, E,, Der Wandsehmuck der Bauten von Samarra und seine 
Ornamentih (Berlin, 1923) ; Die Malereien von Samarra (Berlin, 1927). 
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wtieli in the largest panels^ rectangular and square^pnes, are placed 
within qiiatrefoiled or liexafoiied medallions, which were known in 
Samarra.® The abstract character of this ornament, which shows 
many arabesc|iLe features, is eyident at first glance. The scrolls are 
purely geometrical and bear four or six offshoots. They are ar- 
ranged aroniid a central motive which is either an integral part of 
the scroll, as in the two right medallions of the illustration, or a 
separate one in form of a disc as in the third medallion on the 
extreme right. The offshoots describe either circles (the central 
medallion of the illustration) or are arranged in a whirl movement 
(the tw^o outside medallions of the illustration), and end in various 
palmettes which may be divided into several types. There are half 
palmettes of the Sasanian type with five or six lobes, and simpli- 
fied half palmettes without lobes, a type which occurs already at 
the end of the eighth century in the mimbar of Kairwan.^ These 
half palmettes are placed on top of larger ones with a ribbed sur- 
face. There are also split palmettes and heart-shaped full palmettes, 
w^ell known in the early Islamic ornament. Other palmettes are of 
the trilobed variety or of a composite nature, five of which are seen 
in the illustrated panel. Here three different motives, a vine leaf 
overlaid by a half palniette and a comb-like leaf, form a composite 
palmette which goes back to the Umayyad period. In the early 
Abbasid era, such eoniposite palmettes became very popular. We 
find them on the mimbar of Kairwan, which dates from the time 
of Harun ai Easchid (786-808 a. n.), and in the Samarra stuccos.® 
Such palmettes occur also in Iran, for instance in the stucco orna- 
ment of the Friday Mosque at Hayin,® 

The Mshapur stucco decoration shows interesting features which 
throw a new light on the survival of Iranian animal style in Islamic 
art. In some of the medallions (the two outside ones of the illus- 
tration), the offshoots, instead of being linear, consist of a notched 
band ending in birds^ heads and a palmette which is a continuation 
of the beak. We have here thus an abbreviated representation of 
the Sasanian motive of birds holding palmettes in their beaks, 

® Herzfeld, Der WandschmUck^ jSg. 248, 305. 

Dimand, M. S., “ Some aspects of Omaiyad and early Abbasid Ornament,” 
Ars Islamica, vol. IV, 1937, pp. 29o~337, %s. 11, 12. 

® Dimand, op. cit,, fig. 10-13; Herzfeld, Dw Wandsehmuck, fig. 275-278. 

® Flnry, S., “La Mosquee de Nayin,” vol, XI, 1930, pp. 43-58, fig. 

1,3-5, pi. X. 
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known from se?eral silver vessels/ Instead of representing eom- 
plete birds tlie Mnliammadan artist used only the iieek and the 
hesclj making them a part of geometrical scrolls. The ase of animal 
parts, in ornament is peculiar to the Iranians and may be traced 
back to the Scythian and Lnristan metals. We find such eoiiibina- 
tions o.f birds and scrollwork also in Samarra^/ which indicates that 
the Abbasid.art borrowed many decorative forms from Iran. This 
combination of scrollwork and birds,, as seen in the Samanid stuccos 
of Nishapnr, reaches its full height in the Seljiik p.eriod. . It is a 
frequent feature of Seljuk silver inlaid bronzes from Iraii, Mesopo- 
tam.ia, and Syria. The Mshapur stuccos reveal also the survival of 
other Sasanian motifs, s'uch as ribbons, w’orn by birds and animals 
and used frequently as decorative motifs. In one of the eighth 
century woodcarvings from Takrit,notv in the Metropolitan ]\luseum, 
such ribbons appear in the traditional Sasaiiiaii form.^ In other 
cases, as in several marble capitals, in the mixnbar of Kairwan, and 
in Samarra, the ribbons are transformed into triangular lotiis-like 
motives. In this latter form they appear in the Kishupur stuccos, 
attached to the bird motives or to palmettes (seen in eacli corner of 
the illustration). 

The Nishapur stucco decoration furnishes us with important 
material for the history of Islamic art after Samarra, that is of the 
tenth century. It is the least known period of Islamic art, as many 
monuments of this period are stiE underground awaiting the spade 
of excavators. Pre-Seljuk stucco decoration of Iran is known from 
the Imam Zadali Karrar at Buzun and the Friday mosque at Hayin. 
The stuccos of Bnzun^® have been assigned by Smith to the twelfth 
century because of the date Jumada II, 528 (April 11B4 a.b.), 
which appears in the inscription of the mihrab. The ornament of 
the mihxab, however, is quite different from the rest of the Buzun 
stuccos, which I am inclined to date to the early Abbasid period, 
that is to the beginning of the ninth century. The decorative 
principles of the vine ornament at Buzun, with the exception of 
the Seljuk mihrab, are more in the spirit of Umayyad art, which 
continued in the early Abbasid period and is known from a number 

Orbelli, I. et C. Trever, OrfivTerie 8<is<inide (Leningrad and Moscow, 
1935), pi. 29. 

» Herzfeld, Der pi. XLII (192), LXX (215),LXXn (215). 

® Bimaud, op. cit,, fig. 5. 

Smith, Myron B., ** Imam Zade Karrar at Buzun,” Archaeologisohe 
Mitteilungen aus Iran^ voL VII, 1935. 
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of stuccos and woodcarvings.^^ Of the Samarra style there is no 
trace as yet in Bnznn. In the Nayin stucco we find the traditional 
Umayyad ornament combined with the new Abbasid style. The 
vine scrolls are more schematically treated than in Bnznn. The 
similarities between Samarra and Nayin might at first induce ns 
to regard them as contemporary. A careful analysis of the Nayin 
ornament^ however, reveals stylistic differences which indicate that 
they must be later than Samarra and should be assigned, as Flury 
already suggested, to the beginning of the tenth century. 

The stucco decoration of Nishapur is related both to Samarra 
and Nayin but reveals new decorative principles and motives which 
represent a later phase of Islamic ornament and permit us to date 
them to the second half of the tenth century. A tendency towards 
overelaboration of the surface is characteristic of Nishapur. Fre- 
quently, the motives show, instead of the fine lozenge diapers of 
Samarra, a coarser pattern with triangles or lozenges. This new 
stylistic feature gives the ornament a certain restlessness, which is 
quite different from the restrained decorative character of the 
Samarra stuccos. The Nishapur stuccos are an important link be- 
tween the Abbasid and Seljuk style of Islamic ornament. 

The stylistic evidence for the dating of Nishapur stuccos to the 
second half of the tenth century is also substantiated by archaeo- 
logical evidence. As Hauser has shown, the Sabz Pushan building, 
containing stuccos, belongs to several periods. The building was at 
first constructed in the second half of the eighth century, under the 
Tahirids, and then rebuilt in the ninth century. The stucco decora- 
tion was added later, that is under the Samanids. Behind one of 
the stucco carvings in the domed room, the expedition found a 
painted inscription which formed a part of the pre-Samanid 
decoration. Coins found at Sabz Pushan permit us to establish a 
chronology of the buildings and the finds. The stuccos, which be- 
long to the last period of rebuilding, may be dated through the 
coins to the time between 961-981, when Muhammad ibn Simjur 
was the governor of Nishapur under the Samanids, Mansur I and 

^^ Dimand, op. cit. 

Hauser, W., “ The plaster dado from Sabz Pushan/^ “ The Iranian Ex- 
pedition, 1936,’^ Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Arty section II, 
October, 1937, p. 23, 

A more detailed study of Iranian stuccos, including those of Nishapur, 
will appear in a future issue of Ars Islamica. ^ 


HOME MB (?) A.XTIOCH IN' THE MAHABIIAIATA 

PEAKKLIS^r EbGBITON 
Yale tlHirasm 

Tn, bbitikg the SaWm-parvan (Book t) for the first (Titical 
edition of the Mahabharataj now being 'prej3ared at Poona under 
the general editorship of Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, I have clisoovered 
that the true version of the line ii. llToed Cale. == ii« 31. 72ab 
Bomb, contains matter of unusual interest. 

The Calc, .and Bomb, editions agree on the following version : 

Mavim ca purlm mmyam -yaranamlm puram iailuL 

But of the forty to fifty manuscripts collated, only seven have the 
words ca purim ramydm. And^ w.hat is more important, six of 
these are very inferior manuscripts of the vulgate devanagari recen- 
sion, which my experience (confirming Sukthankar’’s) has shown to 
have very minor value for the reeonstruetioii. (Tin* seventh is a ms. 
of the Kashmirian recension, K 2 , which here has obviously been con- 
taminated from a vulgate source.) 

I shall not in this article attempt a full statement of the mss. 
readings, which will of course be presented wlieii the edition a|)pears. 
Suffice it to say, first, that the Southern recension, S, has a reading 
so different that it helps us little, beyond confirming the existence 
of the line in the original : 

aparam rocamdnam ca yatamamm purottmmm (v. 1. 

This is practically nonsense; there can be no doubt that the 
Northern versions come much closer to the original at this point. 
Except the seven referred to above, they all indicate that after the 
first word (of three syllables; vulgate dtamm) ythemlolloweA,mim'^ 
then an accusative form of two syllables followed by ca. 

The line occurs in a list of towns conquered by Sahadeva in his 
digvijaya, and it is clear that it named three such towns, all be- 
longing to the western (yavam) world: ^^(He conquered) [City A] 
and [City B] and likewise the City of the Yavanas/^ As to the 
last, there is no doubt of the reading, and equally little in my 
opinion that the City of the Yavanas must mean the same 
Yavanapura referred to in the Brhatsamliita, In the introduction 
to his edition of that work, p, 54, Kern conjectured that it meant 
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Alexandria. This was based on computations of relative longitude^ 
and I do not find Kernes arguments at ail compelling. However^ 
the question is of relatively little interest for us here^ and I shall 
not discuss it further. 

Eeturning to the first pada^ let us examine the mss. readings 
for City B. It contains, as stated, two syllables, placed between 
caiva and the following ca. The most valuable testimony is that 
of the Kashmirian recension, represented by one old Sarada ms., 
here called §, and four devanagari mss. (Ki, 2 ? s? 4 )* Of the latter, 
K 2 has been contaminated by the vulgate reading at this point, as 
I have said above. But S, Ki, and K4 read romdm; K3 reads 
romdms [ca], and the same is found in two (out of four) Kepalese 
mss. One D (evanagari, vulgate) ms. reads rdmdm; rdmam is read 
by two D, five B(engali), two Fepalese, and two Telugu mss. 
(which belong not to the Southern but to the Northern group of 
versions) ; and finally ddsam is read by five D, three B, and one 
Telugu (northern) ms. This completes the list, except for the 
Southern recension and the vulgate, quoted above. It is obvious 
that ramyam of the vulgate points to a form beginning with r-, 
Kote also rocamdnam of S ; absurd as it is, with its initial ro- I 
think it is not rash to count it in support of the Kashmirian 
reading. Since Sukthankar has proved that the latter is on the 
whole probably the best Mbh. tradition, I do not hesitate to adopt 
the reading romdm. If this is the true reading, it obviously means 
the city of Home. The interesting thing is that we find here for 
the first time in Indian literature the feminine form of the stem, 
Bomd, which is just what we should expect, but which has been 
replaced in the late Indian texts where it has been heretofore found 
by a neuter Roma-{pura, etc.). 

Incidentally, this is at present the only certain mention of either 
Eome or the Eomans in the Mbh., and is probably the oldest men- 
tion of either in Indian literature. (The title of the Eomaka- 
jataka is of very doubtful significance; that Jataka itself does not 
eontain the name in its text, nor do its contents suggest any relation 
to Eome or the Eomans, or any reason for the traditional title.) 
The only mention previously recorded in the Mbh. is the word 
of ii. 1837 Calc. == ii. 51. 17 Bomb.; but my edition will 
show that this reading is found only in inferior vulgate mss. and 
two Bengali mss., and is certainly to be rejected. (The most prob- 
able original reading, as it seems to me at present, is Idhukdn, 
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with S and mnst of B;. but certainly it was not wmakfm in gm 
event.) Another possible ocetirrence is in ii- 1850 Calc. = ii. *51. 30 
Bonib,^ where the Tttlgate has mimmih {irngmo namh ) : this 
reading appears from the eollation-sheets to be supported by S 
and and may well be originalj^ althongh all Bengali anii some 
Southern mss. 'read romaMh. Final decision mast await ii restncly 
of the original niss. w^hich I expect to make clnriiig ray approac?hiiig 
visit to India* If romasdh is the true reading, of course it means 

hairy and has no bearing on our subject. 

Co'ming to of the line ; I am discussing, I have to 

confess that a solution of its original form is far more difticult. In 
fact, I'O'ffer the following suggestion only with the utmost diffidence, 
and claim for it no more than that it might, possibly, turn out to 
be a lucky guess* 

Most BortheTii mss. read either atavlm tvitli the Calc, and Bombay 
editions, or aiavtm with short initial a. The latter is a Sanskrit 
word for forest/^ and see-ms clearly a popular moutliing-over of 
an older form which seemed barbaric to copyists. The form with 
a- is .indeed much commoner among the mss. than that with d-* 
It is read in two K, seven D, five B, and two Telugu (but iiortheni) 
mss.; at- is read only in one K, three B, four I), and one Telugu 
ms., besides the two editions. Corrupt readings of little value 
occur as follows: amwM, one D ms.; twm D mss.; 

surabMms (intending ara"^?), one K ms.; iranim, changed to 
one B ms. As stated above, all Southern mss. read aparam^ followed 
by rocamdnam ca. 

However, the one Sarada ms. reads avarlm ; and the four Hepalese 
mss. read aravlm, which looks as if based on the § reading with 
metathesis (were the scribes thinking of the Arabs?), The ms. S, 
as I said above, is a very valuable text. Note that aparam of S 
looks as if it might go back to something of the same sort* 

The proximity of yavandnam puram; not to mention ronicim, 
naturally led me to look to western geography for a possible original 
form of this word. I could not help thinking of Antioch — Ayrmx^ta 
on the Orontes ; Arabic Antdhiyah, I find no record in any Indie 
language of any form of this name, which has been recognized as 
such. However, Aufrecht, in Cat cod, mss, Bodl, (Oxf,) 338b, 
reports the city name Antdh^, among barbarian (western) city 
names; three lines below occurs Roma (with short a), and on the 
next page Eomaha. It seems to me fairly obvious that Antahsi 
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must intend AntdhU (or the like), and that this must mean 
Antioch. For Greek x? ludic hh is normal. It is perhaps not too 
bold to suggest that the corrupt forms of the Mbh. mss. may go 
back to a form somewhat resembling Antokhi, It is even possible 
that the ending -ot(w) may contain a graphic corruption for -khl 
(possibly also -n of S? since both r and v are easy graphic cor- 
ruptions for kh), 

Antioch was founded about 300 b. c. by Seleucus I and named 
for his father Antiochus. It became the capital and most important 
city of the Syrian kingdom, and remained, commercially and cul- 
turally, the most important city of western Asia down to the time 
of its destruction by the Persians in 640 a. n. IsTo other city of 
western Asia would be so likely to have reached the ears of Indians. 

If by any chance Kern should turn out to have been right in 
his guess that Yavanapura (to which our yavandndm puroTn ob- 
viously corresponds) indicates Alexandria, and if my conjecture as 
to Antioch should prove to be a good guess, then this single line of 
the Mbh. would claim for Sahadeva the conquest of the three most 
important cities of the Hellenistic-Eoman world: Antioch, Eome, 
and Alexandria. 

With the first three syllables doubtful, the line in question is to 
be reconstructed: 

antdkhlm (?) caiva romdm ca yavandndm puram tatlid. 


THE TENSES OF UCtARITIG 
Albhecht Goetee 

YAm VmvmBiTi 

The becifhebmext of the Eas Shanira alphabet i? one of the 
recent achievements in the field of Oriental stiiclies. Following the 
completion of this task^^' the interpretation of the available texts 
will occupy Semitists for some time to come. 

"Air interpreters, from the very outset, face the intricate problem 
of the meaning which is to he assigned to the different inikctionai 
types of the verb in the new language. Both types so familiar from 
the other Semitic languages, qil and yqfL recur. But the stii*lc*nt 
who approaches the Ugaritic epics witli West Semitic, or even 
Hebrew, grammar in mind is startled by the fact that the long 
narrative passages they contain are for the most part in the 

imperfect (tjqtl) and sporadically in the perfect {qfl)> 
Furthermore, he finds the perfect (qil) appartmtly also outside 
narration. 

His amazement results from a wrong attitude. The? new lan- 
guage, in spite of its close relationship to Canaaiiite, must be 
explained from within itself. The evidence of the texts, when 
evaluated without prejudice, warrants the conclusion (which in fact 
has already been drawn by others)^ that in Ugaritic the theme yqll 
serves as the preterite in the narration and that qil is limited to 

^ The most recent sign list is that contained in H. Bauer, Bie ulphabetwchen 
Keilschrifttexte von Ras Bchamra (Lietzmann’s Kleine TeMe 168, 1936 1 
p, 64. The following deviations from Bauer’s method of transliteration 
should be noted: nos. 1, 2, 3 will be read d, I, ^ respectively ; no. 23 will 
be rendered by p (see Albright, JPOB 12, 1934, 105 f.) ; no. 27 by | (again 
with Albright, JPOS 12, 1932, 188; cf. also Friedrich, ZA WF 7, 1933, 311 ) ; 
no. 29 by g (see Baneth, OLZ 1932 col. 705; Virolleaud, Byrim 13, 1932, 
125; Ginsberg, Orient. 5, 1936, 173). 

® Baneth, OLZ 1932 col. 449; H. Bauer, Das Alphabet von Ras Echamra 
(1932) 66; Friedrich, ZA NF 7 (1933) 312. Albright {JPOS 14, 1934, 
112 f.) — after some vacillation {BABOR 46, 1932, 15 ff. and JPOS 12, 1932, 
196 ff.) — ^has so far taken an intermediate position; he regards the perfect as 
the normal nari'ative tense, but admits *‘a much more extended narrative 
use of the imperfect than in Biblical Hebrew.” Most recently {BABOR 
70 20 ff.) he has revised Ms standpoint. Cf. furthermore Ginsberg, Orient, 
5, 1936, 176 (and addendum 181); 7, 1938, 2f.; Harris, JAOB 57, 1937, 
152 note 11. 
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special circurastances. If so, the question arises as to the means 
by which the idea of the present-future is expressed in Ugaritic. 
As a result several scholars have already been induced to ask whether 
there may have existed in Ugaritic, as in Akkadian, by the side of 
the theme yaqtul{u) also the other theme yaqa{t)ial{u) Since 
the script is purely consonantal, it would be recognizable under 
special conditions only. 

It is the purpose of this paper to clarify the situation by a com- 
prehensive survey of the verbal forms that occur in the Ugaritic 
texts.^ It goes without saying that any attempt of this kind is 
linked intimately to matters of interpretation. Despite the numer- 
ous translations ^ that have already been presented, or rather because 

® Bauer, Das Alphabet von Ras Bchamra (1932) 67 f.; Die alphahetischen 
Keilschrifttexte von Ras Bchamra (1936) 67. 

The following abbreviations are used for the individual texts, published 
almost exclusively by Virolleaud: 

1929: the texts contained in Byria 10 (1929) pL 61-75. 
lAB: ^‘La lutte de Mot . . . Byria 12 (1931) pi. 38-43, p. 193-224; an 
addition in Byria 15 (1934) p. 226-43. The addition has modified 
the numbering of lines in col. I; where a double numbering exists, 
the older numbering has been given between brackets. 

I*AB: “La mort de Baal/’ Byria 15 (1934) pi. 39-40, p. 305-36. 

II AB: “ Un nouveau chant du po^me d’Alein-Baal,” Byria 13 (1932) pi, 25- 
30, p. 113-63. 

IIIAB: “La rdvolte de Koser centre Baal,’’ Byria 16 (1935) pi. 11, p. 
29-45. 

IV AB: “'Anat et la g4nisse,” Byria 17 (1936) pi. 24, p. 150-73. 

V AB: “La deesse 'Anat,” Byria 17 (1936), p. 335-46; 18 (1937), pi, 16, 

p. 85-102. 

SS: “La naissance des dieux gracieux et beaux,” Byria 14 (1933) pi. 18-19, 
p. 128-51. 

1934: “Fragments d’un trait4 Ph^nicien de thdrapeutique hippologique,” 
Byria 15 (1934) 75-83. 

Sel.: “Proclamation de Seleg . . . Byria 15 (1934) 147-54. 

BH: “Les chasses de Baal,” Byria 16 (1935) pi. 45, p. 247-66. 

Nk: “Hymne Ph4nicien au dieu Nikal et aux dresses Kdsardt,” Byria 

Dv La legende PMnicienne de Danel {Mission de Ras~Bhamra I, 1936). 

K: La Ugende de Keret { Mission de Ras-Bhamra 11, 1936 ) . 

® A full bibliography is contained in Bauer’s Die alphabetischen Keil- 
schrifttexte 71 if. Add, besides the editions of D and K, the books of L. H. 
Ginsberg, ''ITO (1936), of R. Dussaud, Les dicouvertes de Ras 
Bhamra et VAncien Testament and of D. Nielsen, Ras ^amra 

Mythologie und Bihlische Theologie {Ahh. fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes 
XXi 4, 1936). Furthermore, the following additional articles have come 
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of their existence,, it must be emphasized that oiir knowledge of the 
new language is still in its beginnings. Easily iiiirlerstocifl pasjsages 
alternate with others that defy interpretatioiL liiTestigations like 
the following can, of course, be based only on the passages that are 
well, understood. It is to be hoped that the results thus obtained 
may help in clarifying , the rest. ITnder thrse einnimstaiic!**^ tlic^ 
evidence which, is presented ‘below will be subject to corrections artel 
additions. Hevertheless I trust that, as a whole, it will prove to be 
sound, , 

I. qti 

A. Connotation 

The qil forms which occur in the Eas Sliamra texts can lie 
arranged, according to their connotation, in a few definite groups, 

The theme qtl indicates: 

1. A continuous state. ITeither beginning nor end is indicated ; 
neither tense nor mood is implied. The state may prevail in the 
present as well. as in the past or the future; it may be? real or 
wished.® 

The examples I have collected are as follows: 

^rh he is long, wide SS 34.'^ 

dqt ^^she is fine^^ 11 AB I 42,® 

to my knowledge; I AB: Oaster, JRAB 1936 225-35; III AB: Dussaud, 
17 (1936) 1021; Gaster, Iraq 4 {193T| 22 C; IV AB: BiBsaud, 
Byria 17 (1936) 283-95; V AB: Albright, BABOR 70 19 f.; BH: Mont- 
gomery, /A Oi8 56 (1936) 226-31; Dussaud,^!?-^ 113 (1936) 6-20; Ginsberg, 
/POiSf 16 (1936) 138-49; Nk: Gordon, 65 (1937) 29-33; Gaster, 

JRAB 1938 37-56 and JBL 57 (1938) 81-7; B: Montgomery, JA08 56 
(1936) 440-5; K Albright, BABOR 63 (1936) 27-32, de Vaux, MB 1937 
362-72, 526-55. 

® For the sake of uniformity, in the following list, the present tense is 
used for translation throughout. 

“^Here as in the following cases the functional difference between qtl 
and yqtl is particularly Instructive. The form Urk precedes drh in SS 33 : 
tlrh-m yd U h-ym ** ^El’s hand may expand like the sea, 

w-yd il h'lndl) and TTs hand like a flood! 

drh yd ll h-ym ’EFs hand may be wide like the sea, 

w-yd il h-mdb and ’ETs hand like a flood! ” 

The difference between the two forms, which escaped Albright {JFOB 14 
135 fn. 182), is apparently one of aspect. 

* dqt must be feminine, because the parallel sknt is. The masculine form 
of the' subject, U, therefore, is surprising. Since the word is confirmed 
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hr ^"^they (fern, dual) are impregnated^^ SS 51, 56.® 
hwt ^Hhon (f.) arecTinning( ?)^^ IV AB II 20.^® 


by y AB II 32, it mast belong to the class of utensils which have feminine 
gender in spite of their masculine form (Brockelmann, Grundriss 1 423) . 

This passage from the beginning of II AB will be quoted so frequently 
In the following lines that it seems appropriate to give a full translation. 
The more so, since its general sense has been missed by Galling (01?^ 
1936 col. 593-7) and by Gaster {OLZ 1936 col. 402), while Albright (JPOB 
14 114) did not venture any translation and Ginsberg (Tarhiz 5 78) gave 
one in Hebrew only. The structure of the passage has been understood 
correctly by Harris, JAOB 53 116. 


ht U dt "hPm 
ht U nht h-ksp 
§mrzt hdm hrs 
hlpt U nht h’zr 
hdm il d-pr^d h-hr 


‘'the smith’s work » for ’El (was) of a 
brilliant (kind), 

the smith’s work for ’El (was) over- 
flowing ^ with silver, 
it caused the gold to be copious ( ? ) 
upon it{?). 

The throne of ’El sank down^ under 
the padded cushions; 
the footstool of *E1 which of 


n'l il d-qhlhl 
In yhldim firs 

U7in il d-mld mnm 


the shoe of ’El which , 

in addition gold was poured® upon 
them. 

The table of ’El which was full of 

t 


dhhm d-msdt drs 


? U <^d-ydqt h-imr 

sknt k'hwt ymd% 
d-h-h rikmm l-rhlt 


(was) a of the pillars of 

the earth. 

The mattress s of ’El which was fine as 
a lamb 

was in good condition like a snake 

in which (are) buflaloes by ten- 
thousands.” 

a : Cf . Hebr. flUD “ forge ” ; the word is feminine either because it denotes 
some tool or implement, or (less likely) the feminine t has coalesced with 
the radical iS of the root, b: Cf. Hebr.l^U. c: The final t must belong 
to the root, since kj^t is known as a masculine (II AB VI 51). d: Cf. 
AtbK tm^irun gras, replet,” e: Cf. Arab, wahala “ rain heavily.” f : per- 
haps “of everything.” g: Cf. Hebr.pl2JJ “bed.” 

® One wonders why the feminine f is missing which is exhibited by the 
parallel -identical hmt. Were this not the case, one could refer to the 
missing feminine t in the examples listed by Brockelmann, Grundriss 1 
416 f. Perhaps it is simply due to haplography, the sign r closing with 
the horizontal stroke which denotes f. 

hwt dht wn dr'iii'l b “thou art cunning,® my sister I 

And I am afraid 

qrn dhdtdc htlt 'nt of the horns of thy strength,® 

Virgin ’Anatl ” 
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hy “he is alive” I AB III 2, 8, 20. 

hyt “thou art alive” II AB IV 42.’ ' 

hkmi “ thou art wise ” II AB IV 41, V 65. 

hmt “they are pregnant” SS 51, 56; II T> I 41. 42.’- 

hzt “ thou art fortunate ” II AB IV 42.’^ 

Mq “ he is lost ” I AB I 42 (14), III 1 ; I *AB VI 10. 

hsrt “ I am in want of ” I AB II 17.’* 

ib “ he is beautiful ” V AB I 20. 

m “ he is glowing ” I AB II 25; II AB VIII 22." 
lbs “ he is dressed ” BH II 47." 

Ihm “they are satiated (with food)” II AB VI 55.” 


a: Cf. Arab, Ipawa “ be cimning”; tbe connection with the root “ live 
(Ginsberg, Orient. 7 7) is preehided by tbe fact that this has a ;/ as the 
middle radical, b: Tbe ii is restored, bnt seems to fit the traces, c: Cf. 
Vironeaiid, Byria 17 100; otherwise Dnssaiicl, ibid. 288. 

^^Tbe form is note'wortliy. The orthography shows that there is a Tow'd 
between the y of the root and the suffix -ta. That is to say hy follows the 
rules 'which in Hebrew grammar apply to the mediae geminatac (Berg- 
strUsser, Mebr. Or. 2 133 f.; Bauer-Leander, Mist. Oram, der Eebr. Bprache 
430), In view' of Amarna forms like qatldti {Elieling, Das Terbum. dcr 
MhAmarna-Briefe 56 ff.; Bohl, Die Bprache der Amurnahriefe 46) I vocalize 
hayydta. The long d compares with the corresponding vowel of the 
Akkadian permansive (otherwise, but hardly correct, P, Haupt apud 
Brockelmann, Orundriss 1 636). 

^^With H. Bauer I restore a ic- before hm hmt; read probably hdma 
(inf. absol.) hiimat. For the meaning see Albright, i?ec. de travauxAQ 
71 f. and JPOB 14 236 fn. 189. 

The meaning has been clarified by Albright, JPOB 14 105 fn. 27. The 
last radical has been absorbed in a diphthong which separates the middle 
radical from the suffix; read hazeta. 

Agreement seems to be established as to the meaning of the verb. The 
interpretation as a 1st person may be questioned however. The fact that 
i>srt is surrounded by clear 1st persons makes me prefer this rendering.— 
The view of Montgomery {JAOB 53 113) that the parallelism enforces an 
analogous interpretation of hmlt (1. 18) also is, in my opinion, erroneous. 
The sequel hmlt dr.s is so well attested to (I AB I 7 = I *AB VI 24; 
II AB VII 52) that it cannot be d.isrupted, 

Cf. Ginsberg, JPOB 14 247. 

Contrast I I) 205 f.: tVl} tlM nps §zr “thou should.st go in (and) 
take thy coat, gzrl ” Cf. also ibid, 208 (with 3rd person). 

Ihm outside the perfect means “eat” (Akkad, la'dmiim) : I AB VI 
41; I *AB I 20, 24; SS 72; II D I 3, 8ff., 22; IV D I 6; Danel p. 228. 
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mt lie is dead I AB I 6, 41 (13) ; I ^AB VI 9, 23 ; I D 
II 91."« 

mtt thou art dead I *AB Y 17.^^ 
mlh ^^he is fulP^ II AB I 39^ IT AB III 8; SS 76; BH 
II 45.20 

mlki thou art dominant SS 7.2^ 
mtqt she is sweet SS 50, 55. 
nht she is overflowing with . . . II AB I 32.22 

shut she is in good condition II AB I 43.2® 

^^heisstrong^^ I AB VI16ff.2^ 

Hht she is attached ” Y AB II 11. 
gmit ^^thon (f.) art thirsty II AB lY 34. 


IS Contrast II D VI 38: 

hi dmt ‘^I shall die a common death, 

w-d3i mt-m dmt and I certainly shall die.” 

The orthography proves that the t of the suffix -ta is separated from 
the radical t by a vowel; read therefore mUdta, For Hebrew analogies 
see Bergstrasser, Hehr. Gram. 2 §28s and compare mi-ta-ta EA 87 31. 

Contrast V AB II 25 1: 

ymlic Ih-h h^smht ^^her heart filled with joy.” 

The passage reads tmlh slm mlht Wbm w-tnnm. It seems to con- 
sist of three Zweiheber; thus the assumption seems justified that mlkt is 
parallel to tmlhf and that it is a different form of the same verb. I trans- 
late therefore : thou shouldst become king, Mm ; thou wilt rule Mm^ 


See above fn. 8. 

For the context see fn. 8. 

The grammatical function of and ql has been well recognized by 
Harris, JA08 54 82. I scan the passage in a slightly different way: 

^fn k-gmr-m mt '^Mut burned like a hot coal.a 

V 6'Z "z Superior proved Bal, superior.^ 

ynghn k-rUm-m mt Mut charged him like a buffalo. 

'z VI 'z Superior proved Bal, superior. 

yntkn k-htn-m mt Mut bit him like a snake. 

'z ¥l *z Superior proved Bal, superior, 

ymshn k4sm-m mt Mut kicked(?) him like a charger. 

ql VI ql Inferior proved Ba*l, inferior, 

a : For the translation see Albright, JPOB 12 204. The verbal form, here 
as in the following lines, cannot be plural, because the 3rd plural in Ugaritic 
has the prefix i. b: According to Ugaritic syntax the sentence should start 
with the verb; this also makes it necessary, from a purely grammatical 
standpoint, to assign to the preceding line. The resulting sense recom- 
mends itself; the passage describes the fight between Mut and Bal and 
motivates the intervention of Sapa§. 
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pq “ they are satisfied ” II AB VI 56. 

prs& “he is ”11 AB I 36.« 

shrrt “she is scorching” I AB 11 34; 11 A?. VIIl 33; SS 
41, 43, 48.®» 

qblU “he is II AB I 37." 

ql “ he is weak, inferior ” I AB VI 21 f. ; IV AB III 1C f.*’ 

rhnt “she is ” II AB V C7.=" 

rgbt “thou (i.) art hungry” II AB IV 33. 
sbt “ she is grayhaired ” II AB V CC.-'"’ 

Mt “thou (f.) art satiated (with drink)"’ I ’"AB I 25.'''^ 

5 % “they are satiated (with drink)” II AB VI 55. 

tmi “she is complete” SS 67. 

As a sub-group expressions for emotions and perceptions may be 
appended here : 

&nh “ he sighs ” II D I 18. 
yd't “ she knows ” I D 56. 


For the context see fn. 8. 

Cf. Ginsberg, JRAB 1935 56 fn, 6. 

For the context see fn. 8; also Ginsberg, Tarbiz 5 78 who does not 
consider, however, the word a verbal form. As to the formation, Obermann 
rightly reminds me of qataltal forms, denoting particularly colors; see 
B<auer-Leaiider, Hist. Bram, der Eebn Bpfache 1 482 f . ; J, Barth, "Nominah 
bildung § 146. 

See above fn. 24. 

The word is somewhat doubtful. The autography presents •, 

rrhere the two ts raise suspicion. Furthermore the second word can hardly 
he correct, since the parallel line suggests -h (pronominal suffix) for the 
missing sign. The word in question, then, would contain only one radical. 
If the doubtful spot is disregarded, the passage reads: 


hlikmt ‘^Verily, thou art wise* 

^bt dqn-k l-tsr-h Gray^ is thy beard at 'they' chinf ?!)' 

rhnt Xd-lhJ I4rt-k '(is) thy "'at thy 

■ ' chest.’^ ' . . 


One could think of Arab, rahuma “ he soft.’* But the missing word makes 
verification of this assumption impossible. 

See the preceding note. All previous interpretations ( cf . most recently 
Virolleaud, Danel 225) have taken M as a noun and l-tsr-k as a verb. 
This is not cogent, however, since the parallel verse is strictly contradictory. 

outside the perfect means drink**: I AB I 10, VI 43; I ^AB IV 
15; 11 AB III 16, 40, IV 35, V 110, VI 56, 58; SS 6, 72; I B IV 219; 
IV D I 7; Dmel p. 228. 
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yd^t (f.) knowest^^ I D 51, 200.^^ 

yd^t know III D VI 16.^® 

phn he is aware I AB VI 10.^^ 
pht 1 am aware, I haye experienced I AB V 12 
shq ^^he is amused, he laughs II AB V 87, VII 21; II D 
VI 22.®« 

smh is glad, he rejoices^' I AB III 14, 20; I ^'AB II 

20; II AB II 28, V 82, 97, VI 35.^^ 
snh he hates II AB III 17. 
tf he is disgusted I AB VI 30; I ^^AB II 7.^" 

yld he is born II D II 14.^® 

The last-mentioned form deserves special notice, since it is appar- 
ently an internal passive.^® 

Outside the qal, to which belong all the forms that have been 
quoted so far, the following pertinent forms exist : 


It is difficult to decide whether yd't is feminine of the participle (as 
Virolleaud suggests) or a finite form. I prefer the latter, because yd^t 
is separated from its alleged antecedent p§t by an imperative (tl) in 1, 51 
and by an imperfect {ttl) in 1. 200. 

^^yd't-k "'I know you/' 

According to the plausible suggestion of Z. Ben-Hajjim (W. Goldmann) 
apud Ginsberg, Orient, 5 181 fn. 1. 

See Ginsberg, 1. c. 

sTiq denotes a state, but yshq an action. Thus, I AB III 16 j II AB IV 
28; II D II 10: 

yprq Isb w-ysliq “he parted the and started 

laughing." 

BH I 12 f. : 

U yiphq bm lb “’El laughed in. (his) heart 

w-^ygmS bm kbd and chuckled in (his) liver." 

See also II D VI 41: t^hq *nt “ ’Anat started laughing." 

Contrast T AB I 39 (11) tsmh-ht “do rejoice!”; &l Um^i “don't 
rejoice! ” Danel p. 228. Also y^mh “he rejoiced” IV AB III 38 and 
UmlilllD 11 9. 

For meaning and etymon see Ginsberg, Orient. 5 170 fn. 1. 

®°The meaning of the sentence 2 /Zd bn l-y is clearly “a son has been 
born to me.” The agens is not indicated. The parallel verse hy dUyn VI 
(I AB III 20) in identical context makes the interpretation as a perfect 
virtually certain. I read therefore 2 /wZida (not yuladu). 

^^The internal passive is characteristic for the West Semitic languages 
and seems to be an innovation there. It is significant that Ugari tic shares 
this feature. ■■■■■,■■ . . 
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tsyt ^^slie is calmed down^^ Y AB II 27. 
Safel:^'' 

sVr ‘‘ he is made glowing II AB IV 16. 

smrzt she is made II AB I 36. 

snst she is made dangling V AB II 12. 

Kif al : 

nhi he is made bent ” II AB I 

mh he is made around II AB VI 35.^® 


2. A continuous state in which an acting person is placed hj 
his own action. 

Three larger groups may be distinguished mtliiii this division: 

a. qtl which expresses the idea of holding or having something. 
The examples are: 


m “he holds’^ II ABT 118;^" VII 9; IV AB II 6; II 
D I 31.^5 

Ahdt “ she holds II ABUS. 

ylt “they (Ida.) have given birth SS 53, 60d^ 


Saf'el is, in my opinion, the only means of expressing the idea of 
the causative. Concerning the whole question see Harris, lAOB 58 103' 11 
who makes the saf*el the normal causative of this language, but assumes 
traces of older ’af‘el-hif*il forms. 

For the context see above fn. 8. For the meaning compare Arab, hata 
go down, contract, pounce down."’ 

Cf. below fn, 61. 


*"V113ff.: 

hhtm b[w-m3 
h§ rmm hhil-ml 
M hJitm fbnlnl 
trmm hhll-m1 
h-th srrt spn 
dip djid M 

rbt hmn hkl 


“ Hurry ( ? ) , build houses I 
Hurry (?), erect a palace! 

Hurry (?), houses shall ye build! 

Hurry (?), a palace shall ye erect! 
Amidst the cliffs of the gapan 


— Chy) the 1000 —let him 

have (Ms) house, 

— (by) the 10000 — (his) 

palace! ” 


Contrast the imperfect (see below p. 302) AvHch denotes the 

action “catch, seize”: I AB II 9, 30, V, 1; II AB VH 35; I D I 9; 
II D I 35; 1934 ohv. 12, 17; Spria 17 p. 212; Danel p. 224. 

*®Cf. Akkadian marl waldat "she has born cMldren” CH Xr 28, The 
“imperfect” implies an action. Thus, SS 51 f., 58 tqtnsn w~tldn means 
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Iqh lie lias received I K 159^ 163.^^ 

Iqh they have received E§ 8280 {Syria 18 169) 1. 

M}yn we have captured ” III AB 29^ 30.^® 
tlcmt /‘^ she is bearing on her shoulders I D 55.^^ 

tTcmt ‘^Hhou (f.) art bearing on thy shoulders I D 50^ 199. 

\mh he keeps IK I 30/" 

b. qtl of verbs of movement which expresses a state of rest that 
results from the movement. The examples are: 

Mwt "^^she has arrived II AB IV 32.®^ 

Mt she has entered I D 213 

ztr he has II D I 28, II 17."^ 

ysh he has left III AB 6, 30; I D 75, 78 (twice), 113/" 

ysht she has left III D I 36. 

l-yrt thou shouldest have descended I '^AB I 6.^*^ 

mgy he has arrived II AB II 22, III 23, V 106 ; I D 211."« 

“ they knelt down and gave birth ” ; furthermore I *AB V 22 ; IV AB III 
2, 21; II D VI 40 ; Nk 5, 7. 

Contrast the imperfect yqh “he took”: III AB 10; V AB I 16; SS 
35 f.; I K 204; I D 145, 184, 217; II B VI 351; III B I 27; Syria 17 
p. 171 fn. 2. 

The y suggests a vocalization like Salty anu/i. At any rate the suffix 
must begin with a vowel. Another example is Sdyn, (see below fn. 96), 
but there is also mgny (below fn. 57). 

^°In parallelism with yd't; for the syntax see above fn. 31. 

For those who would expect hss (II AB I 25) included in this list (cf. 
Virolleaud, ad loe. and Albright, JPOS 16 117 and fn. 59) it must be said 
that I take the word as a proper name (see Bauer, OLZ 1934 col. 245 and 
Ginsberg, 1935 49). 

®^In parallelism with mgyt (see below). 

Contrast w-thio “while she entered” I AB I 35 (6) ; identical II AB 
IV 23. 

The meaning of the verb is unknown; the preceding h-qdS in both pas- 
sages points to a verb of movement. Perhaps it may be compared with 
the element zitri of several Aniurritic proper names (Th. Bauer, Die 
Osthanaander SI) * 

Contrast the imperfect ysl, M “he (she) went” IK 85> 87, 100; 
II B II 9, 44 ; III B I 24. 

YoQsdizQ yaritta < *yarid-ta. Contrast the imperfect yrd etc. “ he 
descended ” I AB I 7, 8, 63 (35) ; I *AB II 4; I K 36, 171. 

Contrast the imperfect ymSiy) etc. “ he reached ” I AB I 59 f. (31 f.) ; 
I ^AB VI 28, 30 ; V AB II 17 ; BH I 36 ; I K 108, 210 ; I B 89, 156, 163, 
170; II B n 24, V 25. Contrast particularly mgy htr w-liss st Mp 
qdmS mr& “ after K. had arrived, he had a fat ox placed before Mm ” 
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■ mgyt has arrived II AB II 23^ III 24^ I¥ 31* , 

■'mgt - I have arrived I AB 1119*. 

■ mgy ^‘^they have arrived IV B II 6. 

mgny have arrived” I “^AB VI 5, 8."'^ 

mzd.-h he has reached him ” BH II 51/'^ 
nki ^^beis downed” SS 87.^^ 

npl ■ . lies fallen” I ^AB VI 8, 30; BH II 37, 54 
sb he has surrounded ” II AB VI 34.®^ 

sgr he has surrounded ” I K 

he has come in turn ” BH II 46. 
he has left ” II AB VII 7.*^^ 

Hy he is upon ” II AB I 24 ; I H 165.®* 

V5 «he has entered” I K 159; I D 171; II D II 26; SS 

■ 62.®V, 

"tM ‘'^she has entered” Nk 18.®° 


(II AB V.1061) on the one hand and dlir ^m§y hit u>hss hd dnU ytm 
q^t ...... ‘'when K. arrived, he gave the bow in Dan'el/s hand”, (II D .¥ 

25 ff.). 

A'^The form calls for a remark, since ibyn and Myn make us expect 
*m§yn» It is difficult to say whether the transposition of the ■y is more 
than a single mistake on the part of the scribe. 

Contrast ymzd "he reached, found” BH I 37. 

In SS 40, 43, 47 the parallelism with mmnn favors the Interpretation 
of nht as a participle. 

Contrast ypl " he fell ” III AB 5. 


«iVI31ff.: 

mh MV yim-ml 
td Ut Vbhtm 
n[&Z]^t h’hklm 
sh ksp l-rqm 
hrs nsh Ibnt 
®® kl-hm yhd ht-h sgr 


" Behold, on the seventh day 
the fire subsided in the house, 
the blaze in the palace. 

Silver surrounded the joints ( ?), 
gold was made around the bricks.” 

" Let all of them be around his house.” 


The corresponding action, in the second part of the same text, is expressed 
by the imperfect ysgr (I K. 184). 

This is suggested by the parallelism with fb (see below). Cf. Arab. 
gadara "leave desert,” Hebr. ni. " be left behind.” For Arab, g see 

Brockelmann, Grundriss 1 §69ca. 

The imperfect y"l " he’ ascended ” occurs II D I 15, 39 {" to his bed ”) j 
IV D II 4 ("to their chariot”). 

®® Contrast the imperfect yVb "he entered” I *AB III 3. 

®® For the line in question I propose the reading : 

i-ht Wbt h-hht-h "has the girl entered Ms house?” 

That is to say, I think that Virolieaud^s alleged m is in reality t followed 
by the word-divider. 
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rhh ^‘he has monnted;^ is riding I K 166. 
slci has lain down, is lying” I V 19.®^ 

tb he has returned” II AB VII 

Ifte‘al: 

tJcms he lies sunken ” BH II 55.®® 

c. qtl which, with a different group of verbs of movement, de- 
notes a continuous state of movement after a rest. The examples 
are : 

Mr ^^he gets, keeps following” I K 91:1, 1821'^® 

Mlc gets on his way” I K 92, 94, 180, 182.'^^ 

ngt-hm ^^he made them dance (on his knees)” BH I 40.“^® 
ndd he gets busy ” V AB I 8."® 

n he gets started ” V AB I 21; I D 208; also II D II 

9 ? 

^^thou getst tramping about” II AB lY 34 
qm ‘^^he gets up ” Y AB I 4, 18; Syria 17 211.'^® 

Contrast 2 />m “he laid down I K I 34; II D I 5, 15. 

Contrast 2/|2> “he returned” I AB VI 12; I ^AB 19, II 13; II AB 
VII 42; I K 33; I D IV 181; II D V 6. 

Parallel to npl; Virolleaud (Spria 16 265) compares Akkad, hamasum. 

d|r, parallel to hlk, is certainly a verbal form in this passage, so that 
all speculations based on its identification with the tribe *ASer are wasted. 

Contrast the imperfect ylk etc. “ he went, marched ” I AB III 7 ; SS 
16; I K 194, 207; I D 162, 157, 165; III D VI 27; IV D II 5. 

Akkad, nagd^um denotes a continuous irregular movement, “be va- 
grant, flicker” also (German) “schaukeln” (Jensen, KB VI 1 471). The 
context suggests that Bal-Hadd legitimates his children by putting them 
on his knees. 

’’^^Kote the construction with an asyndetic imperfect and compare the 
same peculiarity with ‘Z and qm. 

It seems that we have to differentiate between *4 and The former 
is construed with the prepostiion 5- (ef., besides V AB I 21, also the 
imperfect forms in I AB I 56ff.; IV AB III 12 f., 30), the latter with Z-. 
But the matter is eomplicated by the fact that the §af'el of is also 
construed with b- (see I AB I 15; ID 185 f., 192). The “perfect” 7 
occurs with asyndetic “imperfect” in I D 208 and the same construction 
seems to be possible after pi (I *AB IV 20; II D VI 7). 

This interpretation follows a suggestion of Th. H, Gaster contained in 
his treatment of the text in JBAS 1934 677 ff. 1935 1 ff. The sentence 
that begins with w- is a hal sentence. 

Here, as with ndd and 7, an asyndetic imperfect follows. The imperfect 
pqm means “he arose” (11 AB III 13; lY AB II 17) ; ef. also I K 341: 
w-y§kh nhmmt u>-yqm gg “the excitement subsided, and gg developed.” 
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m “ he gets moving II AB I¥ 19 ; II D II 39, ¥ 31, 32,; 

III ,D ¥I 1^.^^ 

iVt she gets moving (f)’^ I K 14. 

^Hhej get moving I *AB I 9, II 13. 

tt¥ he gets moving off I AB I¥ 30."^® 

ti¥ they get moving off I K 300. 

tgt ^Hhon (f.) getst wandering II AB I¥ 33,,’^^ 

3. A continuous state which a person has effected by lii,s action 
with regard to another person or an object. 

The examples are : 

grsd he has (something) II D I 30, 48, II 3.®^> 

I did not find any imperfect form in the available material. For tt¥ 
see next footnote. 

'^®Tlie quoted passage reads as follows: 

tth" htlt 'nt ‘^Fhe Virgin *Anat started oil; 

Hdk l-ttn pnm she took the direction 

*in nrt Um to the gods’ light SapaS.*’’ 

It should be compared with I K. 300 ff . : 

tt¥ mUkm l-yth “The messengers started oil on the re- 

turn trip ; 

idh pnm l-ytn they took the direction 

‘m*m phi mlh to Pbl, the king.” 

The comparison shows that tW is not a feminine form. If not, it must 
represent the *ifte*al. 

^‘^ Cf. fn. 75. 

The three quoted passages are closely related to one another. The text 
in question contains perfect forms in whole sets. This fact makes it ad- 
visable to translate in full at least one of the variants (I 26 ff.) : 


w-ykn hn-h h-ht “ He should establish a son of his in the 

house, 

h-qrh hkl-h an offspring within his palace, 

nsb skn Ulb-h (so that) he has the stela of his divine 

ancestors (?) setup, 

h-qdS ztr to the temple to him, 

l-dr§ m§§{i qtr-h causing his smoke to come out of the 

earth, 

Vpr smr dtr’-h conserving his trace in the dust; 

thq Iht nU-h (so that) he has the records of Ms 

piled up, 

grH'^yln-h has the offerings for him; 

{d’l’hd yd-h h-§krn (so that) he might hold his hand in a 

drunkenness 
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dhh “he has (something) sacrificed” I K 168.®^ 

thh “he has (something) slaughtered” II AB YI 40.®® 

thq “he has (something) piled up” II D I 29, II 2.®° 


m'ms-h yn 

spic ksm-h ht ¥l 
I,,. U ll 

th 99~^ h-ym 

rhs nps-h h-ym rt 


that htirdens him like 70 wines, 

ing his ...... in Bal’s hotisej 

his in ’EFs house; 

(so that) he might have his distress 
attended to on the day of despise, 
have his coat washed on the day of 


This passage also contains a whole set of perfect forms. Its signifi- 
cance rests on the fact that the actions which the perfect indicates as 
performed have been commanded before in a corresponding set of impera- 
tives (65ff.). — The imperfect ydbli ‘^he sacrificed is found IV D I 1, 10. 

s^The imperfect ythh etc. ^^he slaughtered^’ occurs I AB I 18, 20; II D 
II 29. Once more the perfect forms appear in large numbers in the quoted 
text; I therefore wish to give my interpretation of it (VI 38 ff.) ; 
hJit-ili b']Z y'db “BaT prepared his houses, 

M "dh [ ]t hkl‘h Hadd had the of his palace 


thh dlpm [dp] sin 

Sql tr-m [m]Hd 
ll^my "glm d[t] Snt 
imr qms 
sh dh-h h-hht-h 
dlr^y-h h-qrh hhl-h 
sh sb'm hn dtrt 
^pq Um hrm yln\ 

^pq ilht hprt [pn] 

^pq Um dlpm yin} 
§pq ilht drht [pn] 

§pq Um hhim yin} 

^pq ilht ksdt lyn} 

$pq Um rhht yn 

§pq ilht dJcrlt yn] 

"d Ihm Jty illm} 

io-pq mr§tm f d [ . . ] 


prepared. 

He had oxen slaughtered and also 
sheep, 

he had a fat bull spitted. 

Rams (and) calves, yearlings, 
sheep he had (and) lambs. 

He had his brother invited to his house, 
his friend to his palace; 
he had the 70 sons of *Atirat invited. 

He had the lamb gods satisfied with 
wine, 

he had the lamb goddesses satisfied 
with wine; 

he had the ox gods satisfied with wine, 
he had the cow goddesses satisfied 
with wine; 

he had the chair gods satisfied with 
wine, 

he had the throne goddesses satisfied 
with wine; 

he had the gods of the ........ satis- 
fied with wine, 

he had the goddesses of the 

satisfied with wine; 

until the gods were satiated with food 
and drink, 

and the sucklings satisfied by the 

breast . . . 
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a , ^Mie has (something)' attended II B I 33, II 6.®^ 
pbU I ha¥e (something) brought, delivered II AB V 89,^^' 
ysq , ^'^he has (something) poured out^^ I K 164.**^ 

m>gnim' have (somebody) honored ” II AB III 30.^'* 
mdl he has (some animal) yoked II AB IT 9A® 
mb ^"'he has (something) set up II D I 2IA* 


V 87 ff.: 


$hq htU "nt ‘‘The Virgin *Anat was amused, 

tM gh w-tsh siie lifted her voice and said: 

tMr h'l Mrt-k ghlt * Be joyfal, Bal, I have good news .for 

yon I * 

The imperfect ghl etc, ‘‘he brought'’ is found II AB I 38, V 77, 79 , ®3, 
100, 102; SS 52. 

The perfect is required by the context. Formally could be imper- 
fect also (“he poured out”) which it actually is I *A.B VI 14; II AB I 
26, 27, 28/9, 30; V AB 11 31. 

<*'*Tlie passage (III 23 ft.) is significant because of the ehange in tense 
which it exhibits. It reads ('Al’iyan Bal is speaking | : 


After ’Ally an Bal h.a8 arrived, 

the Virgin ’Anat has arrived, 
ye should honor the Lady ’Atirat of 

Sea, 

ye should adore the creatress of the 
gods! ' 

And the .Lady 'Atirat of the Sea re- 
plied: 

‘ Why should ye honor the Lady 'Atirat 
of the Sea! 

adore the creatress of the gods! 
Have the bull honored, *E1 dpMt 
have the begetter of the creatures 
adored!/ 

And the Virgin *Anat re.plied; ' 

‘ We honored ...... the Lady /Atirat ' 

of the Sea, 

we ado.redLhe creatress .of .the'god.s; 

let us honor him !' ■ 

let us adore ’Allyan Bal I ' ” 

For this passage see below in the text. — ^The corresponding actions are 
expressed by imperfect forms I D 57 flf, 

®'^For the context see fn. 80.— The parallel passage II 16 presents 
instead. All the other verbal forms are unchanged however. The context, 
as far as I can understand, requires a third person. I assume, then, that 
&sh is a scribal mistake for the difference between d and n being 
minute. The interpretation of the form as a first person in the qal or the 


&hr m§y Myn 61 
m§yt htU 'nt 
tmynn rht &trt ym 

ijzyn qnyt llm 

w-fn rht &trt ym 

Ik tmgnn rht dirt ym 

tgzyn qnyt Um 
mgntm tr il dpid 
hm Sztm hny hnwt 

wt'n htlt *nt 

nmgn [ . . ] rht dirt ym 

n§z(g^y qnyt Um 

[ 3 nmgn hwt 

in^zl dliyn h*l 
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ns^ he has (something) lifted ” I K 167.®® 

^db he has (something) established^^ II AB IV 12^ VI 

39.®® 

gztm have (somebody) adored II AB III 31.®® 

sh ^^he has (somebody) invited II AB VI 441®^ 
smd ^^he has (some animal) harnessed II AB IV 9.®® 

qms ‘‘he has (something) II AB VI 43. 

qs they have (something) cnt^^ II AB VI 57; V AB 

18 .®® 

rgmt “ I have (something) told II AB VII 23 ; III AB 7.®" 

rhs “he has (something) washed” II D I 34, II 7.®® 

Myn “ we have (something) directed ” I AB IV 42.®® 
st “he has (something) placed” II AB IV 10.®’' 

sU “ he has (something) placed ” II AB II 8. 

stt “ I have (something) placed ” II AB III 14.®® 

st ^^they have (something) placed” II AB V 107. 

sql “ he has (something) spitted, impaled ” II AB VI 41.®® 

’af'ei (Harris, JAOS 58 107) also meets with serious difficulties arising 
from its formation. According to the rules established below (p. 303 ffi) 
both ^d^suhu (qal) and ^*as§ihu (’afel) should be reflected by in 
Ugaritic. 

®® Contrast 2 /*^* ‘^he lifted”; with the object gh "voice” passim with 
parts of the body IV AB II 10, 13, 26; SS 37, 49, 55; with other objects 
I AB I 14; I D II 58; I K 99, 187. 

See above fn. 82. 

See above fn. 85. 

The imperfect is very common in the phrase gh uo-gsh " he lifted 
his voice and said ” and its variations. 

Contrast the imperfect ysmd "he harnessed” SS 10; ID II 58; IV 
D II 3. 

mlht qs mrd "with a sharp (?) sword he had a fat (animal) 

cut.” 

t-rgmt l-h l-dllyn 57 “ I have told thee, 'Ariyan Ba*l, 

tfbn 57 l-hwi-y thou eanst rely, Bal, on my word! ” 

Contrast the imperfect yrJis etc. “he washed” V AB II 32, 34, 38; 
I K III 151. 

Literally "casted”; Aram. m. Cf. H. Bauer, OLZ 1934 coL 242. 
Contrast the imperfect yM etc. "he placed” I AB I 15, 17; I *AB III 
11, V 5; II AB IV 14, V 123, 126; VI 8, VII 15; III AB 27; SS 38; Kk 
34; I D 10, 59, 67, 74, 112, 126, 140, 167, 206 f., 221; III D I 17, 28, VI 18. 

®®The form is noteworthy. The two t’s are comprehensible only on the 
assumption that a vovrel separates them. It is the "separating vowel” 
found with middle weak roots in Hebrew; cf, above fns. II and 19. 

For the meaning see Albright, JPOB 14 128 fn. 136 a. 
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tn has (something) repeated II AB ¥13. 

ini I ha¥e (something) repeated III AB 8. 

Purthermorej outside the qal : 

he has (something) set iip^ erected Syria 16 p. 
s"lyf ^^she has (something) set up, erectecP^ ibid. p. 
spq he has (somebody) satisfied II AB ¥I 46 

srd he has (something) brought domm I K 169* 

It is of the utmost significance to note that the object forms an 
integral part of the respectire phrases. They are eselnsively cle- 
scriptiye and focused on what has happened, or is happening, to 
the affected person or thing. 

It is not accidental that snch perfects occur in clusters after 
corresponding imperatives ; e. g. II AB IT 3 ff. : 

■^^And it happened that the. Lady 
’Atirat of the Sea commanded: 
■^Yoke the ass! Harness the stal- 
lion.^ 

put on the housings (?) of silver 

of gold the ! 

Prepare the housing ( ?) of thy she- 
asses ! ^ 

Qds w-’Amrr obeyed. 

He had the ass yoked, the stallion 
harnessed ; 

he had the housings ( ?) of silver 
put on, 
of gold the 

he had the housing (?) of Ms she- 
asses prepared. 

Qds w-*Amrr embraced .(^^id)' ■ 
placed "'Atirat upon the back of 
the ass; 

upon the ... . . . . . of the back 

of the stallion.^7 

'zn l^dgn h'l-Ji ** b> pgr wMch *zn (male proper name) lias 
set up for Dagfin, his lord/’ 

skn d-Hyt tfryl “ a stela which Tryl (female proper name) has 
set np for Dagan.” 

^®®For the context see' above fn. 82 . 


ruLj ym 

Imdl V] smd phi 

gpnm di] hsp 
dt yr[g nqbnrifh] 

*d& gpn htntl^dc] 

ysm*' ?d[s] w-hmrlr'\ 
mdl Y smd phi 

st gpnm dt hsp 

dt yrq nqhnm 
^db gpn &tnt-h 

yhbq qds w-hmrr 
ystn &trt l-bmt V 

hysmsmi Imt phi 
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In this text we have first the command (imperatives) , then the 
f ullfilment expressed hy a description of the effect it has on the 
affected objects {qtl)p and finally the actions which logically follow 
(yqtl). 

This use of the qtl seems very important. It makes ns under- 
stand how^ in West Semitic, the perfect eonld acquire its 
familiar connotation, namely that of a past action. The difference 
between ^^he has an ass yoked and ^‘^he has yoked an ass, he 
yoked an ass is very slight. It is primarily a difference in focus; 
the former expression is focused on the affected person or thing, 
the latter on the acting person. But the modification causes the 
description to become a narration. In this way the aspect shifts 
easily to a tense. 

In a few cases we have apparently to deal with the speaker's 
state which was brought about by an outside agency or influence. 
It is the situation in which in Semitic the passive is appropriate. 
The passages exhibit the further peculiarity that the object precedes 
the verb. 

These passages call for a fuller treatment : 

a.) II AB VI 36. Bal is selected to become ruler. There is a 
serious obstacle, however ; he has no palace of his own. '*Atirat, in 
a conference with 'El, obtains the order for erecting a house for 
Bal. The task is entrusted to Kutar who does the work promptly. 
The closing lines of the section reads : 

smh Uliyn VI ^^'Allyan Bal rejoiced: 

hnt dt Jcsp ^Houses I got built that (are) of 
silver! 

hlcl-y dt-m hrs a palace that is of gold I got es- 

tablished ! ^ ^^ 

In the whole passage Bal is never mentioned as the architect, he 
is inactive. The circumstance that the palace is built for him is 
characteristic in the situation. The context, then, precludes trans- 
lating I have built,^^ ^^I have established.^^ On the other hand, 
can be nothing else than a 1st person singular, the 3rd person 
singular feminine being Taking into consideration the 

emendation is based on the’ parallel passage VIII 35. 
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unusual position of the object/®^ I venture to suggest the womlizR- 
tion hmUu/% "udibtu/L 

b.) I AB VI 10, 14. During the combat between Mut and, Bal 
the latter unexpectedly is assisted by the creation of {seventy) 
brothers : 

bn il-m mt phn *EFs son Mut realized : 

dhym ytn ¥l ^Brothers Bal has been given! 

Ipiiy bnm iim-y hly-y Woe, my mother^s sons (will be) 

my annihilators ! ^ 

ytb ¥l srrt spn He returned to Bal, to the cliffs 

of the Sapan, 

ys'h gh w-ysh he lifted his voice and said: 

&hym ytnt VI ^Brothers, Bal, thou hast been 

given 1 

Ipiiy bnm hm-y hly-y Woe, my inother'^s sons (will be) 

my annihilators ! ^ 

The interchange between ytn and ytnt enforces the inference that 
the construction is personal, i. e. that &hym is the object. Even in 
this mythical world it is out of the question that Bal might give 
himself brothers who are sons of his (and Muffs) mother. We have 
to deal, then, with a clear passive; the proper vocalization is ytiima 
and yutintu/i. 

These passive forms, it must be added, have the force of real 
perfects also and thus differ from the corresponding internal pas- 
sives of the West Semitic languages. They describe the condition 
in which Bal has been put by the erection of the palace and the 
creation of brothers. 


The above lists exhaust the material as far as it is comprehensible 
to me. It may well be that progress in the interpretation will add 
new examples. Such additions will hardly affect the principal re- 
sult of this investigation which may be formulated as follows : the 
qtl forms of IJgaritic have a descriptive stative connotation. 



Perhaps the fact is not entirely irrelevant that in both passages the 
preceding object hht-2f is not separated from the following word by the 
word-divider. The end of the word is regularly neglected wherever a close 
connection exists between two words {prepositions and nouns, conjunctions, 
nomen regens and genitive) ; The point cannot he pressed, however, since 
in example h (below) the word-divider is used. 


% 
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The use of the IJgaritic qtl in group 1 (above p. 268 ff.) has its 
analogies in Hebrew (Bergstrasser;, Gram. 2 § 6g) . But it is atypical 
there, while the normal function of the Hebrew qtl is not repre- 
sented at all in Ugaritic. As a whole, the Ugaritic qtl^ as far as 
its function is concerned, may Justly be compared with the Akkadian 
permansive. 

B. Form (vocalization) 

The conclusions reached in the preceding section impart an added 
interest to the question: how should qtl be vocalized in Ugaritic? 

The purely consonantal writing system of Ugaritic does not indi- 
cate as a rule the vowels with which the consonants must be pro- 
nounced. The fortunate e:seeptions are those words which contain 
the radical alif. It is today a universally aclmowledged fact that 
the alif appears in three different forms which vary with the vowel 
that follows.^®''^ 

The question concerning the vocalization of the third radical can 
be settled quickly. Examples like l&^ mlh, frsti, mh; llit^ 
wiM; ns^ demonstrate uniformly that an a was pronounced after 
the third radical in the 3rd person of the singular. This means 
that, in this respect, Ugaritic agrees with the West Semitic lan- 
guages, both northern and southern, as against Akkadian. 

Much more important, but also infinitely more difiScult is the 
question of the vowel which goes with the middle radical. It is a 
well known fact that the West Semitic perfect exhibits a variation 
between a (chiefly transitive) and i/u (chiefly intransitive),^®® 
while Akkadian shows uniformly i/u and always has stative con- 
notation. The question arises: does Ugaritic agree with Akkadian 
in form also, as it does in function? 

The investigator has two lines of approach open. He may 
examine the roots which contain alif ; and he may, furthermore, 
refer to comparable forms in the related languages. 

Albright, JPOB 12 205 f.; Friedrich, ZA NF 7 305ff. The variation 
may be phonetic, expressing three diifferent timbres of the glottal stop. 
This has been Albright’s opinion from the beginning. It also accounts for 
the fact that in closed syllables the alif may vary according to the pre- 
ceding vowel, without being affected by Obermann’s objection {JAOB 56 
496) that it is incompatible with the very nature of sounds and syllables 
in Semitic speech that a consonant imply the preceding vowel. 

100 Cl particularly J. Joiion, MM. de VTJniver&iU 15 1-32, 

and previously Mel. de la FaculU Onentale Beyrouth 5 356-62. 
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UBfortimately no ¥erb with alif as middle radical occurs in onr 
list, such verbs being very rare. . But, verbs with alif as the third 
radical also have a bearing on the problem. For, wliere alif closes 
the syllable, the variant which is selected indicates the timbre of the 
glottal stop and thereby, indirectly, the preceding voweL^®’^ A case 
in point is gmit ^^thou (f.) art thirsty (list 1) which must be 
vocalized gami'tl. The vocalization with middle % in this ease, is 
confirmed by all related languages. 

The other examples of list 1, all intransitive, can be approached 
only with the comparative method. But the fact that many of 
them are represented by qatila forms in one or more other Semitic 
languages makes it virtually certain that in ail of them the 
middle radical is to he vocalized with i (in a few of them possibly 
with u) ; in no case a is likely. 

As to the subdivision emotions and perceptions,^^ the remark 
will suffice that according to common Semitic concepts such verbs 
do not imply action; they are felt as qualities of the affected person 
and therefore belong properly to the theme qati/ula. The words 
in this list are frequently found with this vocalization in the related 
languages.^^® 

In list 2 there is likewise no verb with alif; the reconstruction 
of the vocalism, therefore, depends entirely on the evidence of the 
related languages. West Semitic, to “be sure, vocalizes "aJ^sda with 
middle a. But this form denotes he seized and not he holds 
as in Ugaritie. Moreover, at least one West Semitic language, 

See fn. 105 and Harris, JAOS 57 161 if. 

^®^Hebr. Akkad, aWA;; Arab, daqqa; Akkad, eriat^ flebr. '10; 

Arab, Hebr. Arab. haJcuma; Akkad, ihuliq; Hebr. 'IDH, Arab. 

Jiasim; Hebr. Aram. Ihe^, Arab, lahisa, Akkad. lahiS; Hebr* Ut]b]; 

Hebr. Aram, mle, Arab, Akkad. mali(*} ; Akkad, matiq; Hebr. 

Arab. na%ma^; Arab, "azza; Hebr. Arab. mmi% Akkad. 

sami(') ; Arab, qalla; Hebr. Arab, ra^iha; Arab* tumma. 

An additional remark is in order on the middle weak roots in list 1. 
Nobody will doubt that tb should be read taha; cf. Hebr. < ^i&ha, 
Aram, tab, Arab, fabat Akkad, tab. For mt the reading meta- is suggested 
by Hebr. HD, Aram. mU, Akkad, mli, although Arabic presents mdta; 
thus presumably also lebat, cf, Hebr, (1st person) and Akkad. Mbum 

'' grayhaired, old man.’f The other cases (hmt. Id, nbt, pq) are compli- 
cated by the divergence of these verbs in the individual languages. In the 
present context it is immaterial whether pu/lqa should be read or pdqa, 

^^®Hebr. yni; Arab. Hebr. Aram. g7j.eJo; Arab, dahika; 

Hebr. Akkad. Sami/uJp} Hebr. Arab, ^ani^a] Arab. 
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namely Aramaic^ possesses by the side of 'ehad " he seized the 
other form "aMd "(he is) holding/^ It coincides in form as well 
as in force with Akkadian ahiz. In Bthiopic also a comparable 
form 'ehm is extant 

In Akkadian the permansive aMz is a rather common type; also 
waldat (f. sgl.);, leql, tamih, directly comparable with Ugaritic 
forms in the above lists^ actually occur. The peculiar meaning of 
these forms which may best be rendered by "he has ” makes 
inheritance from primitive Semitic virtually certain. 

The same is obvious for Aramaic ^ahld and its analogues^ i. e. 
Ihlh and hzlq "holding/^ nsib and "possessing/^ sqll and fin 
" carrying/^ From an inner- Aramaic point of view the discrepancy 
between form and connotation is so startling that the standard 
grammars — ^following apparently the traditions of the Arameans 
themselves — declare that these forms are passive participles (this 
the usual function of fil in Aramaic) with active force.^^^ Such 
a description fails to explain the form. It is explained, however, 
when we regard the examples as survivals of an older meaning of 
faHl that was a stative rather than a passive participle.^^® 

Ethiopic "ehm further strengthens the argument ; it is paralleled 
by sewur " carrying and both are explained as passive participles 
with active force.^^^ 

Thus, the evidence enforces the inference that primitive Semitic 
possessed a stative '^'’ahid(a) "he holds which even in West 
Semitic partly survived beside the active (and younger) "^"ahada 
"he seized/^ There is no reason for denying its existence in 
Ugaritic. The form dhd, then, must be vocalized "ahida. 

In Aramaic there exist more of these strange passive participles 


XJngnad, ZA 31 277-81 where an excellent characterization of the 
form is given. 

112 Noldeke, Spr, Gram, § 280 ; Th. Noldeke, Mandaische Gram. p. 
3801; F. Schnlthess, Gram, des christlich paldst. Aram. §96; cf. Gr. Dal- 
mann, Aram. Gram. p. 283 f. It should be made clear that the forms in 
question occur exclusively as predicates. 

It is by no means surprising that *a'hid is inflected as a predicative 
noun. The' scarcity of fa'il in Aramaic, and its peculiar meaning, had 
caused it to be felt as a participle, a fact which resulted in its nominal 
inflection. 

In Ethiopic is the normal form of the passive participle. For the 
intransitive connotation ef. particularly Eillmann-Bezold § 108 where among 
others hemum “ill,’’ “sad,” melu" ‘ ■ f ull,” “lying” are quoted. 
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active force.' Another, group com,pr 2 ses .verbs with the geB,eral 
meaning place e..g. Mir md hnh surroniidirig/" hm 

'"Miaving deposited/^ 6im having placed/^ smih ‘'Maying dowii.^^ 
:Tb,is group furnishes a striking parallel to the IJgaritic eases eoi- 
iected in list, 3.' 'Again, Akkadian duplicates the parallel , The 
same line of reasoning can be likewise applied, then, to this group 
and leads to' the conclusion that we have to read in Ugaritie duMh^ 
yabiltii/iynasi'a etc. 

With the Ugaritie groups 2b {Mwt etc.) and 2c (e. g. t¥) the 
situation is more complex. Again we have here Akkadian per- 
mansives like wasi^at, tvarid, eUy erib; alihy ' tebi which can be 
directly compared with corresponding Ugaritie forms. But the 
Aramaic evidence is not so strikingly analogous for this group as 
for the others. I am tempted to compare it with Aramaic forma- 
tions like "azzll and "adU ‘^Miaving come/’ yattih ‘‘'having taken a 
seat/’ qarnb having come close/’ ^arrlq having fled/’ all of 
them derived from verbs of movement and coiTesponding to the 
Ugaritie forms as far as function is concerned. The formation, 
it must be admitted, is not fa%l but but this does not appear 
to be fatal to the assumption of a very close relationshipd^^ Both 
formations are at least similar in function as in form ; and, further- 
more, it should be noted that adjectival formations like dqf^ "z, ql^ 
imt (see list 1) are on the one hand paralleled by Aramaic daqqiqd, 
"azzmly qaUild, iammlmd being the most common form of 

Aramaic adjectives), and, on the other hand, also by Arabic 
daqiqun^ "azizufiy qalllun, tamimund^^ 

See fn. 112. 

Noldeke, Syr. Crram. § 118; Th. OTldeke, Mundaische Bram, § 106 ; 
F. Sckiilthess, Gram, des ckrisil. palast. Aram. § 103; Q. Dalmaau, Aram. 
Gram. p. 162 f. 

^^^Noldeke, 1, c., calls fa"'U the verbal adjective, or perfect participle of 
intransitive verbs, i, e. tlie form wMeb corresponds to fU with transitive 
verbs, Cf. also Bvockelmarm, Cfrundriss 1 §154b, 

Cf . also hakimun, Jpastrurti na'imun, isamVun, ragthun which compare 
with the intransitive verbs haJcumay hasira, na%ma, mmVa, ragiba, all of 
them represented by corresponding Ugaritie words in list 1. 

^^^The middle weak roots (cf. fn. 109) call for some special remarks. 
The bdt of the list above is certainly to be read hd"at, as it is suggested 
unambiguously by Hebr. and Arab, bd*at. Cases like qm and th are 
more difficult, since the divergence of the individual languages obscure the 
common origin. In Hebrew ( Bi?, m ) and in Aramaic (gdm, qdmt) 
we find the vowel d uniformly throughout the paradigm; in Ethiopic, how- 
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Thiis the vocalization with middle i (i, e. "atiwat etc. mi tahi'a 
etc.) is also favored by certain circumstances in the groups 2b and 
2c j although the result cannot claim the same degree of certainty 
as in the other groups. 

Even if 2b and 2c are excepted (which^ in my opinion^ is unneces- 
sary), the result obtained reveals that not only in function but also 
in form (vocalization), Ugaritic qtl is substantially closer to the 
Akkadian permansive than it is to the West Semitic perfect. Thus 
the inference which in the preceding section was based on a scrutiny 
of the function of the in the present section, is paralleled by a 
similar inference with regard to its form. 

I do not wish to give the impression that I advocate the separa- 
tion of Ugaritic from the western group of the Semitic languages. 
There are enough important features in the Ugaritic qtl to preclude 
this. It can rightly be said that qtl is further removed from the 
predicative noun (adjective) than is the Akkadian permansive, 
though it is not yet purely verbal to the same extent as the West 
Semitic qatala- It shares with the northern branch of West Semitic 
the t- suffix of the 1st person singular (hsrt^ ydH, phi; mgt; Ut) 
where the Akkadian displays -dim. Ugaritic also shares the internal 
passive which is possibly a West Semitic innovation, no matter how 
enigmatic its origin may be. 

If it is permissible to interpret the situation in terms of history, 
one may say that Ugaritic reveals an older stage of development, 
in which the West Semitic qtl is still definitely closer to the 
Akadian permansive in function as well as in form. 

II. yqtl 

In the preceding section of this paper it has been pointed out 
that in Ugaritic qtl has a stative connotation. It has nothing to 
do with tenses, and, more specifically, it does not serve as the usual 
tense in the narration. For this function yqtl is generally em- 

ever, tMs vowel is d tlirougliout { sora, ^orJca). Arabic, on the other hand, 
exhibits an alternation between d before vocalic suffix and w before coiaso- 
nMital suffix {qdma, qumtu) . 

As far as Ugaritic is concerned, the word (I K 88, 178) wonld be of 
utmost importance, if (as I am inclined to believe) it means 'Mt amounts 
to (cf. Arab. "ala). It would prove that Ugaritic, like Ethiopic, 

employed u (or d) in the third person singular also. Unfortunately the 
interpretation is doubtful. 
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ployed^ as has eorrectly been stated by . Baneth/®® and 

Friedrieh/^^ but denied by othexsd^® 

Examples are so numerous that a Ml listing seems useless. It 
is necessary^ howeYer^ to- draw attention to the usage of the different 
moods of the theme yqtl. They are difficult to recognize becanse 
they are expressed by Tocalic variations of the 3rd radical. Since 
the orthography is principally consonantal^ clarification can be ex- 
pected only from a careful study of those classes of verbs which, 
by vocalic variation of the 3rd radical, are also modified in their 
consonantal structure. Such classes are a. the tertiae b. the 

tertiae c, the mediae geminatae.^^® Only forms of these classes 
will be treated here. 


ibih 

1. Indicative 

" he entered I AB I 35 (7) ; II AB IV 23. 

ymlU 

“ he filled ” V AB II 25. 

yrit 

“ he feared ” I AB VI 30. 

ysh 

“ he lifted ” I K 99, 187 and passim. 

isii 

“ she lifted ” I D 69 and passim. 


“they spoHedC?)” I K 33. 

ytsh 

“he rose”ID21;IID V6. 


There are two forms which add an -n that is hard to explain. 


OhZ 1932 col. 449. 

Dm Alphabet 'oon Ras Schamra (1932) 66. 

Njr 7 (1933) 312. 

essentially different opinion of Albright {JPOS 14 112 ff.) will 
be implicitly criticized in the following presentations. For different views 
see also Ginsberg, Orient. 5 176, 181; 7 3 and Harris, JAOB 57 152 fn. 11. 

See above fn. lOff. 

Scheme: phnp indicative or subjunctive (i. e. pahnii^m or painii^a 
respectively); ybn apocopate (i.e. yahm). See Albright, JF08 14 113, 

Scheme: yql indicative or subjunctive (i.e. paqiUu or yaqilla respec- 
tively) ; apocopate {i. e.yaqlil). 

^^’'The editio princeps reads yrd; this also in Baiier^s transliteration 
{Die alphah, Keilschriftteofte p. 47). The parallel passage (see below in. 
129} makes me prefer Ginsberg's reading (Orient 6 197). 

^®®The sequence of two different alifs is worth noticing. Similar cases 
are yrdiln (see next fn.) and II AB VI 41/2. — ^As to the prefix t- it 
should he added that taqtulmi seems to be the normal form of the 3rd 
plural (see provisionally Ginsberg, Orient 5 188 fn.). 
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yrhiin he feared I *AB II 6. 

ytf'Un he feared I "^AB II 22. 

b. yhlcy ‘^^he wept^^ I K 26; I D 147. 
my she wept ID 34. 

tbhynh she bewailed him I AB I 16. 
tgly ^^sheleft^aABI34;II ABIV 23; IID VI48. 
tdrynn ^‘^she winnowed him^^ I AB II 32/33.^®^ 

ydidy he sent, directed I ’^AB VI 19. 
thdy she directed I AB I 3. 

thdy she rejoiced V AB II 24. 

ydy he walked I =^AB VI 18. 

Uiyi she walked I AB I 2. 

ymgy he came, he reached ; it elapsed I AB I 60 
(32) ; BH I 36; I K 210; II D II 46."^^ 

The passage reads as follows : 

yrMn dliyn VI ’ATiyan Bal became afraid; 

tf-nn rhh *rpt the rider of the clouds was disgusted.^^ 

It must be compared with I AB VI 30 f . : 

yrii> hn mt Mut, ’ETs son, became afraid ; 

ydd il §zr the beloved one of 'El, was dis- 

gusted.” 

The word-divider between tt" and nn does not necessitate the positing of a 
word nn; in other places the suffixal cluster is also (e. g. Ill AB 31) sepa- 
rated by the word-divider from the verbal form to which it is attached. 
There is, then, no reason to divide yrdiin in yrd and icn against the tablet 
which, in this ease, shows no sign of separation. Grinsberg’s experimenting 
with the alleged words nn and {Orient. 5 188, cf. 167) is altogether 
unsatisfactory. 

Virolleaud’s autography presents ytr.icn wdth a break immediately 
before the y and a point (word-divider) in the indicated place. The context, 
as far as can be judged from its present state, suggests the reading given 
in the text; it should be regarded, however, as uncertain. 

It is still an unexplained problem why, with verbal forms that attach 
the pronominal suffix of the 3rd singular, we’ find sometimes and -nn, 
in most cases however -nh. 

^3^1 58ff. {30ff.) : 

yth hhfyt dUyn VI “He sat down on the throne of 'ATiyan 

Bal; 

p'n-h l-tm§yn hdm his feet indeed reached the footstool, 

rU-h l-ym§y dps-h his head indeed reached its top(7) .” 

For mgy see above p. 275 f. 

yrhm ymgy months el&'psed” 
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tmgyn 

“they reached” I AB I 59 (31) 

tgw 

“she adored” II AB II 

miy 

“he heated” ID 39. 

tqny 

“ she created” II D VI 41. 

iqry 

“she met” V' AB II 4. 

ysqy 

gave to drink II D I 11, 14. 

ysqtjnh 

"^lie gave Mm to drink Y AB I 9; II D ¥I 31. 

tsqynh 

she gave him to drink I D 21^/. 

iUyiili 

“ I drank it ” II AB III 16.«« 

ytny 

“ he repeated ” II AB VII 30.^” 

Pi'el: 

tiliwy 

“ I revealed ” II D VI 33 ; III D I 37 (or present?) 

ylcly 

he annihilated III AB 27, 

Saf el : 

ys'ly 

he brought up I D 

iMynlh 

she brought him up I AB I 15. 

tssqy 

“she made (them) drink II D Y 29, 

tsthwy 

“she prostrated herself^’ I AB I 38 (10), IV 26. 

111 addition-, 

with an “ energetic -n (attached to the indicative ?) : 

ymgyn 

“ he went I D 170 ; II D II 24."^^ 

imgyn 

“sheweM ” VABII17. 

e. ymlc 

“he subsided” III AB 17.^^^ 

ymr 

“heblessed”IIDI36.^« 

tmrn 

“ thou blesseth me ” I D 195. 

yg^ 

“he prostrated himself” III AB 23, 25;^’^^' lY AB 
II 18; I D 124, 129. 


See fn. 132. 

13® For gztm see alcove p. 281. i®^ For tng see above p. 282. 

13® For Hy see above p. 272. i®® For see above p, 282. 

133 The context warrants that we deal with singular forms: 
dnil It-h ym§yn *‘Dan’el went to Ms house, 

yHql dnil l-hJcl-h Ban’el proceeded to Ms palace/’ 

tdop^or the context see below p. 297, I take the l~ which precedes the 
form as an affirmatory particle corresponding to Akkad. Ul (see Baneth, 
OLZ 1932 col. 4491). 

1*1 The root is mrr as it is demonstrated by I I) 194 f. where the pro- 
portion thrkn : hrkt — imrn : mrrt is obvious. 

1*3 The meaning in these two passages is apparently ^'he sank down." 
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tql *^ slie prostrated herself I AB I 37 (9) ; II AB IV 

25 ; I D 3, 138, 143. 

fqln ^^they prostrated themselves I D 109, 115. 

In addition, with a snfiixed -n: 

tmrnn ‘^^they blessed II D I 25. 

2. Subjunctive 

The existence of a special subjunctive, however probable it may 
be a priori, cannot be proved as yet. One may expect that in the 
singular it would show a vocalic variation with the 3rd radical — 
very probably an -a — ^but no such form is known from tertiae alif 
where alone a variation of this kind could be expressed in writing.^^® 
One may also expect pairs of forms which in the singular look like 
indicatives and in the plural like apocopates; such pairs are like- 
wise unknown.^'^^ In the three categories which I proposed to treat, 
the following forms can be listed as subjunctives : 

a. No form Imown. 

b. yhhy “(that) he wept^^ I K 39. 

ymgy “(that) he came” II D V 25.^^® 

yqny “(that) he created” I D 220(?). 

PM: 

yhwy “(that) he revealed” II D VI 30. 

thly “(that) thou annihilateth ” I *AB I 2, 28. 

c. No examples known. 


Albright {JPOB 14 113) claims l-ysd, as such a form. It must be 
stated, however, that after I- the apocopate would be appropriate (see 
below p. 296). In my opinion is a perfect (see above p. 275). 
Attention should be called to SS 67 f . : 
tmt tmn nqpt “ eight years were complete, 

'd Um n'mm since the Gracious Gods 

ttlJcn M roamed the plain, 

tsdu pM mdhr wandered over the confines of the 

desert.” 

Here plural forms with w-suffix are apparently in a dependent clause. On 
this evidence alone it would be too hasty to infer that Ugaritic kept the 
n-suffixes in the subjunctive. 

a sentence dependent on dJpr; for imperfect forms in such clauses 
see also I AB V 20; m 
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It need hardly be said that the snbjiinctiTe has its proper .place 
in dependent clauses. 

3. Apocopate 

The existence of an apocopate (this term seems preferable to 
“ jussive/^ since it is merely descriptive of the form) has first been 
pointed ont by Friedrich {ZA NF 7 309 fn. 1) and has s,iiice been 
accepted by all scholars. In the three classes deser.ibecl above the 
following forms are found : 


a. yd 

« he shall leave ” I K 85, 86, 100; II D II 9, 44( ?) 

td 

“she shah leave” III DIM. 

ymsi 

“heshallreaeh”! AB V4. 

ymz& 

“he shall find” BH I 37. 

ymrii 

“ they shall fatten ” II AB YII 50. 

tsii> 

“they shall lift” I ^AB II 16; I D 89.«« 

ispi 

“Iwffleat(?)”I=®ABI5. 

iqnii 

“ I will Jealonsly watch ” SS 31. 

yqrd 

“he shall call” II AB VII 47. 

iqr& 

“ I will call ” SS 1. 


Saf'el : 

Md 

“ I will cause to leave ” III AB 3. 

Add, with a 

sufBxed -n, possibly to be compared with Hebr. 

U&fh 

“they shall lift” I K 303. 

iqr&n 

“I will caU” SS 33. 


Outside the plural {ymrh^ tsh, U&n) the final vowel (I, ii and ■& 
occur) indicates the timbre of the alif and thus indirectly the 
preceding vowel. 


b. yip he shall bake I E 83. 
ibd shall praise Ek 37/8. 

m shall weep '^ III D I 39. 

ymg ^^he shall go” I D 156, 163. 
img ^^she shall go” I AB VI 28. 
y"n ^^he shall answer” I AB I 49 (21) and passiind^^ 

For tlie sake of uniformity tke apocopate is translated, tlirougkout 
the following list, as if it were used with the force of a jussive. 

For see above p. 275. For nM see above p, 2S1. 

^'‘^Most eases show the form after ‘'and then’" (see below group 5). 
In three cases of this combination, namely I AB II 13; II AB VI 7; III 
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fn shall answer I AB I 47 (19) and passim.^®® 

Uqyn ^^ thou shalt give me to drink I D 215. 

yst he shall drink I D 219. 

tst ^‘^thon shalt drink I AB VI 43. 

nst ^^let us drink SS 72. 

m shall ” IK 201.^®^ 

Passive. 

yin it shall be built II AB IV 62.^®^ 

PM: 

hhw will keep (him) alive(?)^^ I D 16. 

thl thou shalt annihilate I I) 202. 

m 1 will annihilated^ I AB V 24. 

tUy ^nhey shall annihilated^ I AB II 36.^"® 


AB 7, the text offers % probably by mistake. In three other cases p'n 
lacks the preceding w-i II AB III 10; V AB I 23; I K 21 f. Once w-p'ny 
is found: IV AB III 5. Finally, in two cases, the short form y'n is pre- 
ceded by the subject which usually follows: I *AB I 26; I D I 12. — 
Ginsberg, Orient. 5 176 thinks that the root is 'wto, and he explains y*n as 
ya'anu, but the' plural form t'nyn (IV AB II 3; SS 12) is contradictory;, 
cf. furthermore Eahlfs, und in den Psalmen. 

Here too numerous examples after w- exist; in one additional pas- 
sage fn is after I- (V AB I 15), and in two others after h- (II AB II 
14,27). 


^®^The passage, in my opinion, contains a vow: 


i itt dtrt srm 
w-Ut sdynm 
hm hry ht-y iqh 
dfrh §lmt h^~y 
tn-h hsp-m dtn 

wtlt-h lyrs-m 


" How can I the ’Atirat of .... 

and the *Elat of ? 

If I take the lass into my house, 
make the girl enter into my court, 
double her (weight) in silver X will 
give, 

and three times her (weight) in 
gold! ” 


152 IV 61 ff.: 
hm &mt dtrt iVbn Ihnt 
yhn hi l~Vl hm il-m 


w-hzr h-ln dirt 


“If the maid ’Atirat moulds bricks, 
a house shall be' built for Bal as 
for *E1, 

a temenos as for the sons of *Atirat.” 


iss l-tllcl “ so that the birds might eat his flesh, 

mnfh I’thly npr the ......... might annihilate his 

limbs( ?).” 

The noun being in parallelism to ‘arm, must be taken as a collective 
and conditions the plural of the verb. 
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yfi shall seduce 39. 

Safel: 

yEq ‘^‘'he shall give to drink” II D II 30 / 1 . 33 , 35 ^, 38 . 

Add^ with a snfSSxed perhaps to be compared with Hebr. : 

fbnn ^^she(?) shall build” II AB V llo^ VI 16. 
tmgyn they shall come ” I D 89. 

c. yttl ^^he shall ” I D 41. 

tgll thou shalt enter ” I D 156. 

trmm. she( ?) shall find ” II AB VI 17. 


The apocopate is used under the following conditions : 

1. With the force of a jussive. This is the iioniial emplo 3 mient 
of the form. Such occurrences of the above list as do not recur 
under the following headings belong here. 

2. After Z- that emphasizes the jussive force (ef. Arab. Zt-) : 
l-ymrii; h&ssi; hfn (see fn. 150) ; Mst; l-fiJm; l-tMy. 

3. After hi, the prohibitive negation : hi HL 

4. After Jc- verily” (cf. Hebr. ‘'3) : k4'n; h-ypi, 

5. After ^z?-/^and so^ and then”: w-ysi; w-ymzh; w-tbk; w4r; 
w-y^n; w-fni w-yssq}^^ 

Our discussion^ so far, has not yet touched upon the question of 
how the idea of the present was expressed in Fgaritic, It can be 
said, at this early stage, that neither qaiUa nor yaqtulu (and its 
moods) could have served for such a purpose. Precisely for this 
reason the existence of the theme yaqa{t)tal{u) base been surmised. 
There have been quoted cases like mh tarsn ‘^^what do you (f. sg.) 
want? ” (I AB II 14) and Jc-yrhs (1934 rev. 1) where the alif with 
the inherent a seems to indicate vocalization of the first radical 
with 

The problem must be dealt with on a broader basis, however, if 
it is really to be clarified. I propose here to approach it from 
several angles. The following four arguments will be set forth : 

154 ■t]i 0 standpoint of Hebrew grammar this type of apocopate may 

be described as imperfectnm consecutivum.” 

H. Bauer, Die alphahetisohen Keilsohrifttexte von Ras Schamra 67. 
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1. Where the of the verba primae nun is preserved^, yaqa(t)- 
tahi is indicated. 

2. The yaqtulu ot verba primae alif begins with yi- etc.; where 
etc, is found/ we deal with 

3. The first person singular {&qtulu) of the qal^ wherever the 
first two radicals are strongs begins with i-; where in such forms, 
a- is found, the corresponding form of yaqa{t) talu mmt be assumed. 

4. Forms of the type yqll (qal of verba mediae geminatae) 
which are not apocopate/®® must be interpreted as present-future. 

1, Verba primae nun 

The nun is preserved in the following forms that may be contrasted 
at once with the corresponding forms which have assimilated it. 


a. 

tfigsn 

III AB I?, 26 

as 

against 

tgs 

II AB II 19. 

b. 

ynf 

I D 65 

a 


yf 

I D 66. 


tnp*" 

I D 72 

ce 


tp" 

I D 72. 

c. 

tnthn 

I K 28 

C€ 

<c 

yfk 

1 D 82. 


Since the argument depends on details of interpretation, a fuller 
treatment of the respective passages is indispensable. 

Si. ngs. The n is preserved in the following passages: 

: III AB: 17f.: 

ym l-ymk /^The force of the sea subsided indeed. 

l-tngm pnt-h its crests verily heave ; 

l-ydlp tmn-h its southern breeze ( moves 

gently (?).^^ 


4®® See above' fn. 126. 

So according to Virolleaud’s interpretation wMcb is based On the 
comparison with Hebr. n|B 

Gf. Arab, nagada shake, totter, wag." The context seems to indicate 
that the movement of the sea became fairly gentle and smooth. 

^®® TMs rendering is rather uncertain. Compare however Hebr. (poetic) 
m “ southern breeze." 

^ In Hebrew and Aramaic the toot dip means “ drip," in Akkadian how- 
ever “to be restless" (implying wandering up and down) (see Meissner, 
Beitr. mm assyr. Worterhuch 1 40 f; Landsberger, ZA NF 7 221 f.). The 
basic idea seems to be the intermittent rhythmical movement. 
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III AB 251: 
^prsh ym 
yqU-&rs 
tngsn pnt-h 
w-ydlp imn-h 


The sea became 
it settled to the earth, 
its crests heaTe, 

and its southern, breeze { ?) moves 

gently (?).’' 


The theory may be tempting that tngsn is a pi*el or a nif'al of ngs. 
This must he rejected^ however, because ngs with pnt is actually 
found in the qal 

The form in question is in the foIlowin,g context (II AB II 
12 ff.): 


l-nU ^n-h w-tphn. At once there recognized "Attrt (with 

regard) 

Mh VI Mtft to BaTs appearance : 

'k-fn Kile MU "nt ^ Verily, it corresponds to the appear- 

ance of the Virgin hiiiat ; 

tdrq ybmt {Umm} to the of the progeni- 

tress ( ?)'^'^- of the peoples/ 

h-h p'nm Iftf} With him the legs , 

[6-‘]dn Icsi gracefully the (line of the) loins 

was broken, 

['to p'jn-h above his face was sweet/ 

tgs Ipnt hsl-h'] the crest of his loins hove 

&ns dt and the muscles ( ?)^®® of his back.” 


The passage describes the beauty of Bal, when he appears naked/®® 
Whoever wishes to dodge the issue may assume a pi'el or a nif'al 
with approximately the same meaning as the qaL Though not very 
likely, the admissibility of this assumption cannot be denied. 


So with Virolleaud who refers to Akkadian plsV Compare also 
Brockelmann, G-rundriss 1 §90. 

Cf. Albright, BA80B 70 19 fn. 6. 

Hebr. Jl? 

Cl Arab, wadu*a ^‘be quiet, tranquil/’ 

There may be mentioned tentatively Hebr. Gen. 32, 33 corre- 

sponding to Arab, nasan, pi. *ansd>*u ^^nervus ischiadicus.” 

^®®The supplementation is Virolleaud’s; it is taken from an unpublished 
parallel text. For Umm see V AB II 33. 
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h. np\ I D iei ff.: 
ydn il ysl phlt-h 

is-ql yph h-pdlt 
6 [s-g]? yph h-yglm 
hs-ql y [^6] q w~ynsq 

&hl hn 65- [g^] 
ynp'' h-phlt hs-ql 

yf 'b-yW~\ 

tisp-lc yd &qhi gzr 

tst-lc b-qrb~m dsm 
ydn-h ysb dhlt-h 

ypli sblt b-lik^lyt 
sblt yph b-hmdrt 


’El beat (and) ....... his flax 

(saying) : 

^ The byssns ^®^ provides flax, 
the byssns provides waste( ?).^ 

He embraced the byssus and kissed 
(it) (saying) ; 

^ I loosened the byssus. 

There will serve as flax the byssus; 
if^^^ there served as waste (?) the 
stalk, 

the hand of ’Aqhat gzr shall gather 
thee in, 

shall put thee into the granary.'^ 

He beat it (and) he his 

grain (saying) : 

^ The spike provides grain, 
the spike provides chaff ( ?).^ 


I cannot see what dn “ act as a judge, pass sentence might mean 
in our context. It seems to me much more natural to derive ydn from a 
root corresponding to Arab, wadana ‘'beat with a stick.” 

p&lt and hs-ql are in the same relationship to one another as dJclt 
“■grain” and sUt “spike” (cf. Hebr. that is to say hs-ql is a 

plant and p&lt its product. This leads inevitably to some variety of 
'• byssus ” and “ flax.” If so, pdlt corresponds to Hebr. The peculiar 

form of the word offers considerable difficulty with regard to both vocalism 
and consonantism. ■ This does not affect, however, the point under dis- 
cussion.— It may be added that I am unable to accept Dussaud’s view that 
11. 61 ff. and 68 ff. contain the same text in two different dialects {Les 
dicou'oertes de Eas Bhamra 92). 

On the byssus see Olck in Pauly- Wissowa, Eeal-EnoyGlopUdie 3 col. 
1108 ff,; Benzinger, Eehraische ArcMologie <3rd ed.) 156. It seems that 
hs-ql is some variety of the plant. 

Cf . Arab, waglun “scamp, parasite, thicket.” 

^^^Cf. AmK nafa'a H “be useful for.” 

I take the following sentence as a conditional one without subjunc- 
tion, both parts of the period being in the imperfect (or jussive), as it is 
familiar in Hebrew syntax. Cf. fn. 179. 

Of . Dussaud, Les dSoouvertes de Mas Bhamra 91 who translates 
'“plante” : ■ 

Cf. Hebr. ^5^ “ grain.” 

For Jimdrt ‘Virolleaud^h referred to Akkad, hamadirutu the meaning 
of which he gives as “ dess4chement ” in accordance with Bezold’s glossary. 
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sblt i^kl'bq'] w-ymq 

M &7l 

i-&hU sblt 
ip*" [h-, ••••'} iir 
tisp-h yd liqht 

tst-Jc hm qrh-m dsm 


He embraced the spike ebcI kissed (it) 
(sayiBg) : . 

^ I loosened the spike, 
there will serve as grain the spike; 
if there served as ....... the stalk, 

the hand of Aqhat gzr shall gather 
thee ill, 

shall pnt thee into the granary.^” 


The sequence ynp"-yp" in identical phrases precludes the assump- 
tion of a pi*el or a nif'al in this ease. Both forms must necessarily 
belong to the same conjugation, that is to say, both must be forms 
of the qal. 


c. 7i&. IK26ff.: 


yhhy h4n rgnm. lu-ydnt He wept in repeating the words 

and shed tears : 

tnthn iid^nH-h his tears run ciowii, 

Icm tqlm drsh like slieqel ]'ncM:'es i?arthwarcl/’ 

The same phrase nth iidniH lecxivs in an entirely identical fashion, 
only without preserved 

ID 821: 

w4 yth dml'tdi'] And indeed his/her tears ran down 

lh}m rVi tqlm Uq[l] like quarter sheqels they weigh 

out.^^ 

The evidence requires claiming both forms for the qal. 


2. Verba primae alif 

A variation similar to that discussed in the preceding section 
may be observed with the primae alif. In this group of verbs we 
find the pair: 

This cannot be maintained, however, since new material (MatonS, LTBA 
1 58 IV 15 0 explains as ^"cut, harvested grain (cf. 

Meissner, MAOB IX 1/2 341) . 

The emendation is virtually certain. It is easily understood how the 
pair tnp"~tp\ being read in successive verses, could be equalized to become 
uniformly. The inverse process would be inexplainable. 

I had formerly regarded ydrh Nk 39 and tirk SS 33 as a similar pair. 
I now prefer to analyze the former as y&r-k^ i. e. as a form of *-r to be 
bright.” 
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t&dm I K 62; I D 204 as against Udm 1 D 204. 
yMm I K 156. 

Among these passages^ I D 203 ff. is oi particular significance^ since 
it contains both forms side by side. The lines read: 


w-tMm 

Udm l-glp y{nh\ 
d-hlp M zii-h i-ym 
tlfl'] ills nps gzT 


^^Thou (f.) shouldst wash thyself^ so 
that^^® thou mayst be fresh. 

If thou art fresh by (the use of) 
the glp of the sea 
whose excrement 
(is) in the sea^ 

thou shouldst start (and) put on 
(thy) coat, gzr ! 


The occurrence of both forms in one and the same line renders the 
assumption of mere writing Yariants impossible. The difference 
in form must be correlate of a difference in notion. 

The other occurrence of tcidm (I K 62) is after trths also; and 
yrths w-yMm (IK 150) represents the same phrase in another 
person. 

All these passages corroborate Bauer^s explanation of Uirsn as a 
present form of the Akkadian type. Probably ydrs-hm (I K 42) 
can be also added. Other forms of the type do not exist. 

Before the thesis that forms of the type ydhd represent the 
present-future can be considered as proved, the other side of the 

Syndesis of different forms (here jussive and present linked by means 
of i£j-) has the effect of a hypotaxis as in Arabic. 

170 Conditional period without subjunction and with the imperfect (or 
jussive?) in both protasis and apodosis; ef. fn. 172. 

This must be an animal or a plant furnishing a dye. Perhaps Arab. 
galfun “ a tree used for tanning ’’ is comparable. 

In &lp H I see a corroborative formula ; see above fn. 44. 

A-®^ Cf. Hebr. Akkad, sum, 

Vii'olleaud, Danel p. 178: “une forme un peu differente.’^ Also 
Obermann, JAOB 56 497 is, in my opinion, mistaken. — ^The form y&M ll 
AB V 103, claimed by Virolleaud 1. c. as a variant of ylhly is not conceivable 
in this way. It seems to me that the line htr w-hss refers to Kutar’s 
appointment as the architect of Bal’s planned palace. As a matter of fact 
the text continues: after Ktr w-Qss had arrived.” One should assume 
then that he has been summoned before. The context therefore makes one 
think of Arab, loahhala appoint.” It is true, yd,kl points definitely to a 
verbum primae alif ,* but the reference to Middle Akkad, aklu fore-man ” 
may lessen these scruples to some extent. 

6 
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problem must be' also investigated; it must be shown that all forms 
of the type yihd are forms of the imperfect. I have record of the 
following : 

Imperfect indicative : 

yihd he seized II D I 35 ; Syrin 17 p. 212. 

Uhd she seized I AB II 9, 30 ; I D I 9 ; Syria 17 p. 212. 

m she ate II AB YI 24, 27, 29. 

UMn they ate BH I 10. 

Imperfect subjunctive : 

yihd ^^he seized, caught 1934 obv. 12, 17. 


Imperfect apocopate : 

Uhd 3rd pi. of %d seize, catch II AB VII 35. 
tisp-h 3rd sg. f. of "sp ingather I D 66, 73. 

yip 3rd sg. m. of ’py bake ” I K 83. 

Of uncertain description because of mutilation : 

yiM of 7^r^eat^^BHII14. 

yilm of ^Im Danel p. 224 1. 2. 

yisp-hm of "sp ingather BH II 25. 


A further fact is worth mentioning: the corresponding forms 
with inserted t invariably exhibit an i : 

yitdb of ^db I K 24.^®^ 

itlk of nlk go I AB II 15. 

yitsp of ^sp ingather I K 18. 


Accordingly, I feel justified in vocalizing the forms in question 


Cf. also Udh IKS; imperative or infinitive? 

^®®T}ie two forms wiiicli liave after tlie prefix must not be passed by 
in silence. I have little doubt that they are forms of the passive (cf. 
Harris, JAO^ 57 152). The following translations may be ventured: 

II AB IV 161: 

qds ytlhd-m “QadeS became’ affected with passion 

Wr dmrr k~JchM tliere was "Amrr made glowing like 

a star 

l-pnm &tr htlt "nt before ......... the Virgin "Anat. 


I *AB V 18ff.: 

3 /Mb 'git l-dhr “He became affected with love for a 

heifer in ...... 
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as follows: iMm ^ ia'a{d)da/um{u) ; Udm — te'dwn{u) ; yitdb 
— yeHada/ib{u). The two last-mentioned forms are developed 
from ta"dum{u) and ya'tada/ib (u) respectively by a phonetic law 
which shifted a to e before tantosyllabic alif except at the end of 
the word. There is no need of repeating the evidence/ since it has 
been anticipated by Harris, JA08 57 151 

3. 1st person singular 

To judge from the related languages, the 1st person singular of 
the qal should exhibit the prefix This is actually found, but in 
no few instances i also occurs.^®^ It is necessary to establish the 
rule according to which the prefix varies. 

The h- is invariably present in the following groups: 

a. with middle weak roots : 

dmt of m4 die II D VI 38. 

dnhn of n-h rest I AB III 18 ; II D II 13. 

dsd of s-d roam I AB II 15. 

dsh of s-h cry I ^AB II 21, III 9, 18, 25. 

&sr of s-r sing Nk 1, 38. 

b. with verba primae y {<.w)i 

m of y&Z^^bring^^IID Y2. 
drd of yrd descend I *AB VI 25. 

Min of ytl sit down I AB III 18; II D II 12. 

c. with such verbs as have old two radical imperatives : 

Mh of hlk go I D IV 194. Cf. lie I *AB III 14, 20 ; 
III AB 8; II D VI 42; III D I 17. 

prt Md Shlmmt for a young cow in the field of 


Mkh *mn‘h W l-Wm He was lying with her 77 times (?) 

tXXly i'lnn l-tmnym she 88 times(?).” 

It should be noted that both passages deal with emotions which are most 
properly expressed by the passive (the form with unknown agens). At 
any rate I refuse to believe in mere orthographic variants. The choice 
among the various alif signs was not left to the scribe’s predilections, it 
was regulated by definite rules. 

Of, before /AO;Sf 55 364. 

187 Yhe variation has been observed as early as 1931 by Virolleaud who 
quoted examples of it in Bprm 12 p. 355 fn. 1. 

The imperative ‘Hake ” seems not to belong here (see below fn. 

213 ), 
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Mn of 22; I K 206; II D VI 21* Cl in 

, I AB I 45 {11), II 12; II AB V 70 and passim. 

Tlie correct Tocalization, in these cases^ is ohTioiisly 
"aMr{u), 'abil(u), "alihiu) etc. 

; With all. classes where the first two rad.icals retain their eonso- 
iiantic Yaliie, i also appears alongside L The following examples 
contain i: 


%bd "'^I exalted ISTk 1, 37/8 { apocopate ) 

"''"I recognized” I AB III 8 (.apocopate). 
if ii'-h *^‘’1 pierced jou” I ^AB I 26 (apocopate 

ikfe I sent” li AB VII 45 (apocopate) d®" 
ilhm "’I ate” I "AB I 20 (apocopate). 
iqh ^11 took” I K 204 (apocopate) 
mihs beat” I D 196 (apocopate) 


ISO 

w4hd hrhb mlk 


** Let me praise Xikkal 

qz and exalt IJlrihbi, the king 'of sum- 

mer! 


AB III 

hnm ^mn tmp'n 
nhlm tlk nhtm 
h-hy &Uyn ¥l 


The skies rained oil, 
the creeks flowed with, honey; 
and so I recognized that Ariyan Ba*l 
is alive, 

h'it zhl VI df's that zM, the lord of the eartln (still) 

exists.” 

For the syntax see above p, 29G and for the Toealization below fn, 213. 
i»i VI And slionldst thou neglect, Bal, (to do 

so), 

[tj'w ifn-k I certainly will pierce thee! ” 

There precede forms of the imperative and optative. For the beginning 
of the line which so far has been untranslated the inference must be drawm 
that it implies an “ if not.” 

iWc “I will not send”; for the construction of the prohibitive 
negation with the apocopate see above p. 296, 

*AB I ISff.: 

‘^How long, how long 

( shall ) ( my ) soul { be ) without 

How long shall I eat with both my 
hands? ” 

^^'^The passage is quoted above fn. 151. 

^°®ID196f.: 

imlis mhs ah-y - I will kill my brother’s killer, 

dlkl mjhly *l iimPy I will annihilate the annihilator of 


Jim Imt Imt 
nps hit Jimr 

Imt h-kldt yd-y ilhm 
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ispi I ^AB I 5 (apocopate 

isgr ^‘1 recited I AB V 20 (subjunctiYe).^®^ 

iqnii I watched Jealously SS 21 (apocopate).^®® 

islh sent^^ Nk 21 ( apocopate 

istynh drank it” II AB III 16 ( indicative 

Of these forms ispi must be read "espi" and iqnib 'eqnu"; further- 
more;, ispr in all probability represents "‘espura, and ihd and 
perhaps 'ehdu/i and 'estiy, . . . respectively. The rest may contain 
the middle vowel 


d^nh ispi ittm I should eat 

^rqm dmt-m , I should even die 

l~yrt h-np§ hn-U-m mt in order that thou mightst have de- 


scended to , ’EPs son MutI 

h-mJimrt ydd ll §zr to the , beloved one of ’El, 

g&r ! ’’ 


d/ir ispr w-yth is apparently one of the Regie-Bemerkungen ’’ found 
in the Ras Shamra epics. The comparison with II AB V 104 makes it 
virtually certain that a form of spr must be read. Cf. also Bauer, OLZ 
1034 col. 243. 

SS 21 ff. : 

IqniL smt hn sr-m “ I will jealously watch the names of the 

king’s sons ; 

iqrdn Um n'mm I will call the gracious gods! ” 

The parallelism enforces the interpretation of iqnio as a jussive; it sug- 
gests the root literally “ be red,” but also be passionate, jealous.” 

^»»Nk 21 ff.: 

islh zhrm iqnlm “I will send je’wels (and) lapis. 

dtn M~h krm-m I will make her field cultivated land! 

id dd-h hrnq-m her breasts ! ” 

The giii Nikkal is asked in marriage from her father; the bride-price is 
offered (see Gordon, BASOR 65 32). Then the promises contained in the 
quoted lines are given. The first of them refers to a present to the bride. 
The two others recall the proverbial saying that the unmarried wmman is 
like an uncultivated field, which occurs e. g. in the Amania letters (0. 
Weber apud Knudtzon, Die M-Amarna-Tafeln 2 1159 f.; Meissner, Baby- 
lonien und Assyrien 2 4i2Z i,) . 

AB III 14ff.: 

§tt ] b-tlhn-y “ I had dirt ( ? ?) placed on my table, 

qlt b-ks istynh disgrace I drank from the cup.” 

This evidence makes it impossible to me to accept the view of Ginsberg 
who maintains that the variation of the prefix depends on the vowel of the 
second radical, i- being used before a and d before i/u (Tarbiz 4 182). 
Ginsberg relies on the law posited by Barth, ZD MG- AS 4 ff. which he thinks 
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Of forms with the prefix &- I have listed the following: 

&bhif “1 shaU bewail « I D 111 (indicative). 

&hph-lc “ I shall turn thee” I *AB III 13 (context mutilated). 
&zmr “1 shall sing” 1929 3 rev. 51 (indicative?).-"® 

&mlh “1 shall be king” I AB I 62 (34) (indicative?).®"^ 

&pt[h'] “I shall open” II AB II 30 (indicative?).®"-' 

Aqbrnh “1 shall bury him” I D 111 (indicative).®"® 
tiqny “I shall acquire” I K 57 (indicative).®"^ 
iqry-h “1 shall meet thee” II D 43 (indicative).®"® 
&rgm-lc “1 shall tell thee” II AB I 21; Y AB III 18 (indi- 
cative).®®® 


is substantiated by Ugaritic. It must be said Barth's position, based pri- 
marily on peculiarities of the Hebrew inflection and seeoiidarilj" on single 
facts in Syriac and in Arabic dialects, is not particularly strong. Xeitlier 
Akkadian nor classical Arabic bear out the theory. It seems to me, that 
the facts alluded to will better be accounted for by independent secondary 
development of the individual language. Ginsberg's best examples, Id* and 
tqli, will be discussed in fn. 213. 

This form and the others with retained y and ic at the end cannot be 
apocopates. Neither can &qhrnh and drgm-k since each i.s in intimate 
contact with one of these forms. 


1 D lllf.: 

dlky w-dqhrnh “I shall bewail and bury him, 

Mt h-i>rt Um drs I shall place him in the holes of the 

gods of the earth.” 

The context is mutilated. 

^^*l-dmlk h-srrt spn ‘‘Verily, I shall rule on the cliffs of 

§apan.” 

mktr dptlhj “I shall open the eye of ” 

The supplementation is that of Virolleaud and Bauer and seems Inevitable. 
See fn. 202. 

The context is too mutilated as to allow for a translation. 


208nDVI42ff.: 

th hy w-lh “ Return to me and come to ... 

l'&qry~k h-nth Verily I shall meet thee on the road 

of 


[ . . , 3 b-nfb flrdw 

Mql-k tht [ 3-. 


. - ' on the road of' ..... 

I shall make thee fall down'' un.der 


n*inn *mq 
V AB III 17ff.: 
rgm it l-y 
w~&rgm'k hwt 
w &tny-h rgm 

lo-lJiM d,hn 


“I have the faculty of speech, 
and I shall tell thee the story, 
and I shall relate thee the word of the 
tree 

and the 


of the stone.” 
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shall rest^^ I K 149 (indicative). 

Mny-lc I shall relate thee ^^ V AB III 18 (indicative) .^^^ 

Concerning the vocalization^ it must he noted that hyth should be 
read with middle a according to the evidence of the related lan- 
guages. Since middle a, then, appears after i- as well as after 
it cannot be made responsible for the variation. 

The solution of the problem, it seems to me, is indicated by an 
observation which can be made from the list at the beginning of 
this section : in every single case the prefix constitutes a syllable 
of its own.^^^ 

This observation is confirmed when the investigation is ex- 
tended to forms outside of the qal. One finds on the one hand 
that aU 1st persons of the pfiel and of the saf'el exhibit the prefix 

d,slw h-sp 'n-h I shall bask in the glances of her eye/^ 

So according to Albright, BASOB 63 31 fn. 69. 

See fn. 209. 

212 I am somewhat hesitant to posite a phonetic law according to which 
'a before tautosyllabic consonant became ’e. Words like Alp cattle,’^ d^lp 

thousand,” trli ‘‘ cow,” drs “ earth,” d|r “ place ” have apparently pre- 
served their d-. It is unlikely that this is due to the influence of the plural. 
One may ask, however, whether anaptyctic vowels (which finally lead to 
so-called Segolata) are already in play. 

212 iqh and id' are only apparent exceptions. 

iqh corresponds to Hebr. that is to say, the first radical 1, by one 

reason or another, was assimilated to the second radical (*'alqali{u) 
> ^’<iqqa^{u ) ) . In historical Hebrew grammar the analogy of ntn ^^give ” 
is usually made responsible for this development, "^'antiniu) > ^'attin{u} 
forming the other part of a proportion. The assumed analogy cannot be 
tiue, however, in Ugaritic. Here the form which corresponds to iqh is dtn^ 
to be read either 'atdn{u) or the inflection being that of a middle 

weak as in the Assyrian branch of Aklcadian. In Ugaritic the 1st person 
iqh is obviously independent from dtn. It must be read 'eqqah{u) with 
double qq; this double consonant is the reason for the employment of the 
prefix 

id' is derived from a root whose first radical is an old y (cf. particularly 
the Ethiopic causative * aide' a). In Hebrew there is the corresponding 
its paradigm is to be classified with i-imperfects like and not with 
a-imperfects like It must, therefore, be assumed that the a in 

is due to the influence of the laryngeal. Ugaritic, with its difference 
between and id' seems to require an earlier iovm A^'aydi/a'u, The 
vocalization of the second radical vacillates between i and a in Amurritic 
w’here yadali exists by the side oi yadih (Th. Bauer, Die Os fkanaander 76). 
If yadih is the older form, as it is reasonable to assume, Old Akkadian 
which offers yadah (i. e. yada') must have had the same shift operating 
independently. 
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and on tlie other^ that all t-form.s .show iiimriablj t-. The 
evidence is as follows-: 

Pfel: , 

of hwy show ^ reveaP^ II D VI 32; III D I 2f. 

&hw ot hwy TeYiYe{?)^^ I I) 
hlmd-h of “ teach III.D .VI "20. . 
dmllmi ..of mlh ‘‘'"make king^^ I AB I 46 (18). 

Im^ of ^^ kiss III AB 4. 

liqrbdc of qrb bring close to . . Sfk 21. 
mtdc of Et rule II D VI 2T. 

Saf'el: 

dshlh , of MJc cause to Dane! p. 225. 

Idsi , . of yf cause to leave III AB 2. 

Mspr of spr cause -to coiint II D VI 28. 

&Erb of -cause to . enter ” I K 204. 

Asql-h of qll cause' to bow. down” II 1) VI 44. 

' . - &st¥ , ■ of rl)\ cause to- be fourfold II D V 3. 

t“form : 

Udb of m i K 8. 

itlh of Mh ” I AB II 0 . 

of m/Lr beat ” II AB II 24^^V 

The principle thus established must also -be ap'plied to ibd otc. 
and etc,. That is to say^ whereas in {bclihe b belongs to the 
first , S 3 dlable and niust^ .therefore^ be pronounced .without a vowel 
(in other wo.rds 'whereas the form, is "eidM/i)^ .the d oi iibhy must 
be in a syllable of its own. This is possible only when a vowel is 
inserted after the 5, in other wordS;, when the form is %ba{lc)hiyu, 
ThuSj the . prefix d- in dblcy and-in- the cases.- listed together with it 
testifies to the existence of a verbal' form, whieli eoiiicides w’ith 
Akkad. aba{h)h%. The translation -of the respective. .passages which 
is contained in the footnotes will show that all these forms may 
well be considered as present-future. 

A. yqll where not apocopate 

In ITgaritie the verba mediae geminatae are inflected in the 
Arabic fashion (see above fn. 126)^ that is to say the identical 
radicals are fused wherever a vowel follows^ but both come regularly 
into appearance in the apocopate. There exist, however, a few 

Add perhaps Utpq and UttTc BH II 58, two forms which are incom- 
prehensible to me. 
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forms of the type yqU which cannot be apocopate in their respectiye 
context. They are: 

II AB IV 39.2^^ 
trr-h ibid. 

Perhaps also 

The context, as far as it can be understood, seems to allow for 
forms of the present-future. And the vocalization ( 5 ) 5^15 (z^) 
would indeed account for the persistence of the two radicals. 

Conclusions 

The result of this investigation may be summed up as follows: 
The IJgaritic language had three tenses : 

1. A perfect^’ qatila, which was limited to certain definite 
groups of verbs; its force was that of a stative. It possessed also 
a passive variety qutila, 

2. An imperfect yaqtulu, used primarily as past tense in 
the narration. 

3. A ^^present-future 

The significance of this result for Semitic linguistics is obvious. 
This statement must suffice here ; the evaluation of our result would 
take us too far afield. 


II AB IV 35 ff. : 
Him hm $ty~m 
Ihimi h’tlhnt 
Him 

h^krpnm yn 
h-k<^8y hrs dm 


"Eat and drink! 

Food from the tables! 

Eat and drink! 

From the jars the wine, 
from the gold cup the blood of the 
trees! 

The love of ’El, the king, will hold 
thee! 

the affection of the Bull will arouse 
thee!^' 

Of the two verbs y^ss is hardly pi’el. As far as frr is concerned, this can 
not be denied so absolutely; frr seems to correspond to the Hebrew pilpel 
(otherwise Albright, 14 122 fn. 105) . 

‘2:^«Nk 291: 

ht dh-h Ihii. y'rT "The lion wiU awake the house of her 

■■father^' 

I do not understand what the sentence means in this particular context. 


hm yd il mlh yhss-Jc 


dhht tr frr-h 


YASNA LVII: AN ESSAY IN TEXT-SECONSTRUCTION 
Louis H. Guay 

COLTTMBIA TJNITEBSITT 

Le linguistej comme I’liistorien de la religion zoroastrienne,. doit eritiqner 
s^verement le texte de TAvesta avant de I’ntiliser. 

Antoine Meillet, Journal Asmtique^ XI, x (1917), 214. 

The Ayesta as we possess it is a collection made at the coiiimand 
of the first Sasanian monarch, Ardashir I (224/6-241), of frag- 
ments gathered at the order of the Arsakid Yalagash (Yolagases) 
which had snrviYed the destrnetion of the OTiginal documents dur- 
ing the inyasion of Alexander the Great {Dmhart, iv, 23-26, tr. E. 
W. West, SBE xxxvii, Oxford, 1892, pp. 413-414). This Arsakid 
was probably Yolagases I (51-1’T/8) (J. Dariiiesteter, Le Zend- 
Avesta iii, Paris, 1893, pp. xxiii-xxiy; A. Christensen, sous 

les Bassanidesy Copenhagen, 1936, p. 34), althongh P, Jiisti 
{Gnmdriss der iraniscJien Philologie ii, Strasbourg, 1904, p. 1510; 
cf. K. Geldner, ib. p, 34) thought that it was Yologases III (148- 
191). 

The Ayesta had evidently been reduced to writing at a very early 
date (cf. Christensen, pp. 509-512), but the present text is a 
transcription of an older alphabet. This transcription is highly 
imperfect, and many forms appear which are plainly incorrect and 
which should be disregarded in linguistic inyestigation. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to reconstruct the text by a combination of 
linguistics and palaeography ; and on such reconstruction I am at 
present preparing a detailed study. 

In evaluating the forms, one must bear in mind that the Yulgate 
reproduction shows more or less an attempt at phonetic writing. 
The form yasnom = Sanskrit yajmmy for instance, implies that, 
as in later India, the original oxytone accent had been shifted, with 
the result that [jas^nam] had become [^jasnm]. In addition to 
these linguistic, phonetic, and palaeographic problems, the Avestan 
Yulgate shows countless interpolations which disturb the con- 
tinuity of the hymns and which must be excised in the interests of 
a more exact knowledge of early Zoroastrianism. The result of 
such reconstruction will, in all probability, give a text much closer 
to the original than is the present Yulgate; and until this \York is 
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done^ it would seem that little real advance can be made in any 
serious investigation of either the language^ the literature, or the 
religion of the Avesta. 

All knowledge that the so-called Younger Avesta was originally 
in verse, at least so far as its oldest portions are concerned, had 
vanished before its Pahlavi commentary was written sometime in 
the Sasanian period and revised in the reign of Khnsrav I (531- 
579). This commentary follows word for word the present Vulgate 
text ; and the Parsi priests had no suspicion that they were reciting 
highly interpolated poetry, and not mere prose. Neither the edition 
of the Avesta by F. L. Westergaard (Copenhagen, 1854) nor that 
by P. Spiegel (Vienna, 1853-58) indicates any verse except in the 
GaOaSy and even Darmesteter {Le Zend-Avesta, i, Paris, 1892, p. 
xcix, note) could write: On trouve dans F Avesta proprement dit 
nombre de morceaux en prose rythmee, on domine le retour d^octo- 
S 3 dlables qui rappellent le pada du gloka indien. C^est une tendance 
rythmique, rien de plus, et dont par suite on ne pent faire usage 
pour le critique du texte, encore moins pour sa restitution (cf. his 
review of GeldnePs tiler die Metrilc des jungeren Avesta, 

1877, reprinted in his Etudes iraniennes, ii, Paris, 1883, pp. 28-38). 
Yet Pliny {Nat. hist, xxx, 2), citing Hermippos (third century 
B. 0.), spoke of vicies centum millia versuum a Zoroastre condita, 
and the Scholiast B on Hephaistion (ed. Westphal, p. 135®"'^), who 
may have composed his commentary in the third century a, d. (K. 
Krumbacher, Oeschichte der lyzantinischen Literatur,^ Munich, 
1897, pp. 594-595), says that the Persians wrote in the ionic a 
majore metre (o d-Tro fieC^ovos T<unKds- ... 6 kuI HepmKos . . . 3td to 
ras Icr TO pLa<s rd? Ilcpcrt/cd? TOVT<p rw ju-crpw yeypacffOoL) , 

The first to call attention to the metrical nature of the Younger 
Avesta seems to have been E, Westphal in Kuhn's Zeitschrift ix 
(1860), 444-452 (cf. his Allgemeine Metrih der indog ermanischen 
und semitischen Volher, Berlin, 1892, pp. 10-11, 40-55); and Ms 
example was followed by K. Eoth {ZDMO xxv, 1871, 215-231), H. 
Toerpel {De metricis partibus zend-avestae, Halle, 1874; the pro- 
jected continuation seems never to have appeared), E. Geldner 
{tiler die MetriTc des jungeren Tubingen, 1877), E. Wil- 

helm (Ac^e^ du dixieme congres international des orientalistes, II, 
ii, Leyden, 1897, pp. 45-53), and H. Lommel (ZJI i, 1922, 186- 
245 ) . Eeconstructions of the Vulgate have been essayed by Geldner 
{Metrik, passim; Ys. ix-x, pp, 120-162), C. Bartholomae (Die 
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GdOas und keiligen Geieie des altkmischen VolkeSy Halle, 1879; 
Yt. six and i in Arische Forschungen^ i, Halle, 1882, pp. 102--154; 
Yi xiii in ZBMG xxxvi, 1882, 560-585), G. de Haxlez {Db Vexegese 
et de la correction des texies avestiques Leipzig, 1883, pp. 19T-244, 
especially Yt. xii and xvi, pp. 230-239), and T.Baiiiiack 
Siudien auf dem Gebiete des griecMschen und der arischen Spraclien, 
i, Leipzig, 1888, pp. 328-341, with an exliaiistive commentiiry, pp. 
342-461). The general problem of the Vulgate text has been dis- 
cussed by H. Eeieheit Znr Benrteiliing der awestischen Viilgata,'’^ 
WZEM xsvii, 1913, 52-64) and by A. Meillet (" Obseryations 
critiques sur le texte de FAvesta and Sur le teste de FAyesta,^^ 
JA XI, s, 1917, 183-214; xy, 1920, 187-203). 

In this article I have endeayoured to make an approach to a 
reconstruction of Yasna Mi, the Srosh Yaslit.^’ I say an 
approach advisedly. I have kept the conyentional transcription of 
the Vulgate. The character transcribed n, for instance, in such 
words as avanlw “of help^^== Sanskrit dmso is now kiiowii to have 
been really h with the ordinary /t-character added when the original 
value of what is transcribed n had been forgotten, so that antohd 
should be read avalid (cf. H. P. K. Junker, Das Awestaalphabei und 
der Ursprung der armenischen und georgisclien Schrift^ Leipzig, 
1927, pp. 77-81). On the other hand, I have restored forms de- 
manded by the metre, as Jiuro “ of the sun ’’ for the meaningless Mi 
(cf. Vedic suras). In my translation I have used the conventional 
“ Hiawatha metre, which, as I hope to show elsewhere, I believe 
to have been true Indo-European. By the time of Hephaistiom’s 
scholiast, however, this would seem to have been shifted to one 
which sounded to Greek ears as an ionic a majo7^ey i. e., - ^ 

- where - and do not mean long and short in the 

Classical use of the term, but syllables of two morae and one mora 
respectively (e. g. “ him 1 laud with | praise sonorous,^^ not “ Mm 
I laud with praise sonorous/'^). 

Out of 200 lines (comprising recognized verse and lines reduced 
to verse from passages written as prose in Geldner^s edition) I have 
excised 97, retaining 103. My principles of excision have been (a) 
the dropping of lines not referring to Sraosha, (5) of those referring 
to Zoroaster and his ritual, (e) of general “epic tags,^^ (d) of lines 
apparently borrowed more or less mechanically from other hymns, 
(e) of passages found word lor word in the older Yasht x, and 
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(/) a feeling that the verses mnst be either gayaMs or anmi'tibhs. 
The strophic result/ according to lines retained, shows 2^ gay atns 
and 7 anustubhs, arranged as follows : 


gdyatri 

2 a-c 

gdyatri 

17 ab, d 

iC 

2d,fg 

anustubh 

18 ab, de 

<e 

3 a-c 

ec 

31 bCj fg 

ce 

3 de, h 

cc 

33b-e 

a 

4 a, cd 

gdyatri 

34 a-c 

(( 

6 a-c 

dnustubh 

36 b, f-b 

ce 

6 d-f 

gdyatri 

2^b,fg 

ec 

10 a-c 

cc 

39 a-c 

cc 

10 de, g 

cc 

39d-i 

ce 

11 a-c 

cc 

30 a-c 

ec 

12 a-c 

cc 

31 a-c 

ce 

13 b-d 

cc 

31 e-g 

anusiubh 

14a-d 

cc 

33 b-d 

gdyatri 

14 e-g 

cc 

33 e-g 

anustubh 

16b-e 

cc 

33 h-i 

cc 

16 ab, ef 

cc 

34 a-e 


Yasna Ivii, of which the latest special study known to me is E. 
Schwyzer^s ^^Zum Sros-Yast (y. 57)^^ {ZII vii, 1929, 98-111), 
belongs, together with Yashts v, xvii, viii, xiv, Yasnas ix-x, and 
Yasht XV, 6-37, to a period antedated by Yashts x, xiii, and xix. 
With its group, it is held by Christensen {Etude sur le zoroastrisme 
de la Perse antique == Det KgL Danslce Videnslmb ernes Salslcab, 
hisf.-filolog, Meddelelser xv, 2, Copenhagen, 1928, pp, 7, 44) to 
have been composed in the Aehaemenian period, and probably in 
the fourth century B. c.; and it is modelled in part on the still 
earlier Yasht x, in honour of Mithra, of the pre- Aehaemenian or 
early Aehaemenian period. Concerning Sraosha, whom I incline 
to regard as originally a divinisation of the morning star, I may 
refer to my discussion in my Foundations of the Iranian Beligions, 
Bombay, 1929, pp. 106-110. 

2. sraos9m as^iyyom huraodom Srosh, of lovely form <and> pious, 
vdrdOrafandm fradat-gaeOom Furthering creatures <and> vic- 
torious, 

aiat’anam rattim'] Him, the Holy One [lord of right- 

yazama?de eousness], adore we; 
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yd pao^ryo mazda damaqn 

IfrastBTBfaat paHi iarBsmon} ^ 
yazata almrom mazdqm 
yazata amsso spmfd 
\_yazata pdyu Owdrl9']stdra 
yd mspa Bwordsato ddmqn\ ^ 

3. ® ahe raya x’^arlolnamca 

cihlie ama V9r90raynaca 
ahe yasna yazatanqm 

tom yazdi s[u']rumata yasna 
sraohm as<^iyydm zaoSrdhyo 
[asimca va73[u]him IdrdzaHlm 

na^Tlmca savlidm huraoZdml 
dca no jamydt avavhe 
[pdTdOrajti sraoso asiyoj 

4. ^ sraohm aslm yazama^de 

[ratum hdrdzantdm lyazama^de 
yim] ahurdm ImazdqmJ] 
yd asahe apandtl/lmd 
yd asahe jaymustdmd 

sravd zaradustri 

[yazama^del 

vispaca h<^uyvarMa syaoOna 

[yazama^dej 
mrstaca mr{9js<^iyyamnaGa1 ® 

5 = 2 . 


Who was first of Mazda^s crea- 
tures 

[With a spreading of the barsom] 
To adore Ahura Mazda^ 

To adore tlf Amesha Speiitas, 
[To adore the Guard and Shaper 
That give shape to every creature] , 

For his radiance and his glory, 
For his victory and power, 

For his lauding of the Yazads, 

Him I laud with praise sonorous, 
Pious Sraosha, with libations; 
[<Yea,> and Ashi, good <and> 
lofty 

Hairyosangha, too, the lovely;] 
May he come to us for aidance 
[Srosh, victorious <and> pious!]. 

Srosh, the pious one, adore we, 
[<Him> the Judge <aiid him> 
the high lord [Mazda adore we,] 
Who <is> loftiest of Eightness, 
Who <hath> most progressed of 
Eightness ; 

[x411 the words of Zarathushtra 
[adore we] 

And all actions <that are> well 
done [adore we] 

<That have> been clone and that 
shall be]. 


^Probably interpolated from Yt. x, 137 (cf. Yt. xv, 2j Afr. Iv, 5; Yd, 
ix, 56); hardsman- is disyllabic in Yt, xii, 3; trisyllabic in Yt. xvii, 61; 
and both in Yt. x, 138, 

® Probably interpolated; cf. tbe simple eword^tard in Ys. xlii, 2. 
® == Yt. xi, 8 (also in honour of Sraosba) . 

^==Ys. Ixx, 7; Ixxi, 24; Yt. xi, 9. 

® An evident interpolation of the post-Zaratbusbtrian period. 
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6. yd pao^r yd l}ar\_9\sm(i 

[frajstdrmata^ 
$r<!^iyyaxsUslca2 panca-yaxstlsca 

hapta-yaxUls^cal nava- 

yaxsUslca] 

dxsnuslca] ^dy Ima^Bydi-'] 

paHistdnqsca 
lamQsanqm spdnianqm\ 
yasnaaicavahmaaica’^ 
xsnaoSrdica fmsastayaeca 

7 = 2 

8.® \jyd pao^ryd gdOd [fra]srdvayat 
yd panca {spitdmahe asaond'] 
zaradusirahe 

afsman [i] vqn vacastastivat 

mat-dza'^nUs paHi-frasd 

[amdsanqm spmfanqnh] 

yasnaaica vahmaaica 
xsnaoOrdica frasastayaeca] 

9 = 2 

10. yd driyaosca dnv<iyydsca 
amamt nmdndm hqm-tdsti 
pasca hurd fmsmd-ddHlm 

\_yo"] aesmdm stdrdBwata snd'BUa 


Who was first to spread the barsom 

With <its> three steins and <its> 
fiye stemS;, 

With <its> seven stems <and> 
nine steins — 

To the knee and thigh <it 
reaeheth> — 

For adoring and for joying, 

For delighting and for lauding 
[the Amesha Spentas]. 

[Who was first to chant the Gathas, 

<A11> the five of Zarathushtra, 

With <their> verses <and their> 
strophes. 

With the Zend <and> with the 
answers, 

For adoring and for joying, 

For delighting and for lauding 
[the Amesha Spentas.]] 


Mighty is the house he buildeth 
For the poor, or man or woman, 
<In the night-time> after sunset; 

Aeshma with his felling weapon 


® For star- witlioiit fra as a technical term for spreading the barsom cf. 
C. Bartholomaej AlUranisches Worterhuchf Strasbourg, 1904, coll. 1595-1596. 

Explanations of rahma- from vaf- ‘‘pray’* or mn- “gain” (Jackson, 
Ai^esta Header^ Stuttgart, 1893, p. 94; Bartholomae, Wdrterhuch, col. 1404) 
seem unlikely. The word is better derived from the base feast,” 

finding a close analogue in Old Church Slavic “happy ” (cf. Walde- 

Pokorny, Yergleichendes Wdrterhmh der indogermamschen Bprachen^ % 
Berlin, 1930, pp, 307-308). 

® This stanza an interpolation of the post-Zarathushtrian period. 
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nxrfnnantdm, X 

\atca he MZa hamordhom} 

jaynva paHi x^-cmhayeHi 

[ya$a ao^ci n(lkl<^i}ymh9m'} ® 

11. sraohni asim IhuraoBom . . , 
ratum’] ymania^de 
taxmom dsutn mjanlivantom 

darsitom sur&m 

1^* ly^] v%spae%yo ham 

aT\d\za&hyd 
vavanm 'p^^H-JasaHi 
mjaxmd 'mdkinqm spmtanapn 

13. Israohm. asim [ImraoBdm . . . 

ratum] yazama^de] 

yu,nqm aofiUd [yunqsrn] 
tamisto 

ytinqtn Bwaxmtd \jyunq>m1 

dsisto 

ymiqm pardlca-tarsidmo 

IpaHisata mazdayasna 
sraosake asyelie yastidm’] 

14. durdt Jiaca aJmdt nmdndt 
durdt liaca ahhdt msat 
ddrat ham ahmhdt zantaot 
durdt ham ahhdt dahhaot 
ayd ^Oyejd vdiyud yehiti 


A sore-bleediiig wound lie smitetli 
[Even on liis pate <so evil>] ; 
Smiting^ he doth drive Mm back- 
ward 

[As a might j man a weaker], 

Srosli, the pious oiie^ adore we. 

Sturdy <lie aiid> swift <aiid> 
mighty, 

Bold, of lofty insight, valiant. , 

From all battles <that he wageth) 

Having conquered, lie returneth 
To the eoimeil of tld Amshaspands. 

[Srosh, the pious one, adore we,]' 

Of .young men the strongest, [of 
young men] sturdiest, 

Of young men most active, [of 
young men] swiftest, 

Of young .men the furthest 
dreaded. 

[Seek je^ worshippers of Mazda, 
Laud.ing of the pious Sraosha.] 

Prom this <pious> household' far 

go. 

From this <pious> v.illage far go, 

From this <pious> clan-land far 

go, 

Prom this <(pious> country far go 
Evil woes <and> inundations 


® Borrowed from the GratMe Ys. xxiv, 8. 

Ed. has accusative throughout because of the interpolated first line. 
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yenhe nmdne smoso asyo 

[vmOrajd’j 

OrqflQlBd asti paHi-zanto 
[ndca olat/a 

frdyd-lh'uxtd frdyd-hvarstd'l 

IB^^l^sraohm oMm llmraoB9m . . . 
ratum'] yazama^de] 
yd vanand hayaBahe 
yd mnand hay aiB(iyy a , 
yd janta daevaya drujd 

as-aojavhd ahum-m^roncd 
l^yd liarld'jta a^w^iyydwstaca 
vlspayd fravdis gaedaya] 

16. yd ax'^aldomnd'^^ zaemvlia 
nipdHi mazdad ddmqn 

lyd ax'^abddmnd zaena'^ha 
nisha'^rvaHi madzd ddmqn\ 

yd vlspdm ahum astvantdm 
9r9zwa sna^Sisa nipdHi 


In whose house the pious [tic- 
torious] Sraosha 
Bideth well-eontent and welcome 
[And the righteous man of good 
thought [rich]^ 

Eich in good words, rich in good 
deeds], 

[Srosh, the pious one, adore we,] 

Conquering the he-kayadhian, 
Conquering the she-kayadhian. 
Who the dey^lish Druj hath smit- 
ten, 

Yery mighty, life-destroying 
[He the guardian and the watcher 
Of the whole creation^s progress]. 

Who, unsleeping in his vigil, 
Keepeth guard o’er Mazda’s crea- 
tures; 

[Who, unsleeping in his vigil, 
Keepeth watch o’er Mazda’s crea- 
tures;] 

Who o’er all the world corporeal 
Keepeth guard with upraised 
weapon 


nmmaya; if tliis be followed, one must read srao§6 ^Syo. 

§§ 15-18 = Yt. xi. 10-13; §§15-17 are discussed by Geldner, Metrik, 
pp. 91-82. 

ka^dyehe. Sebwyzer, pp. 111-113, admirably etymologises kayaSa 
as ka-yada “ practising an evil cult.” If this be so, we have here a word 
borrowed from Old Persian (cf. Old Persian yad- = Avestan yaz~, Sanskrit 
yaj- worship ” ) . For the reading here adopted cf . kaya^Syhsda in K4 to 
Ys. Ixi, 3. 

Probably interpolated from Yt. x, 103 d-e, where the lines are in a more 
appropriate place as in honour of Mithra. 

Md, anavanhahdomno ; Geldner, p. 92, corrects to anuhabd^mnOf which 
likewise conflicts with the metre; for the reading here suggested cf. 
nisc^a'bdayeHij^d.xviUf 16. 

Mere repetition of the two lines preceding with niiha^^rmHi glossing 
mp0U, 
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Mfo fmsmo-iaH%m\ 

17. yd noit pascaeta hmx'^afa 

yat mahiyu ddmqn da^UUm 
[[^a^ca] spdnto ma^nyus yasca 
a'ordj 

liisdro asahe gaeBti 
lyd mspdis ayqn[^ca\ xsafnasca 
yidByeHi [mmatiyae^yd^ JiclBo, 
daevae^yd'] 

IB.'^^yd ndit tarstd frdndmdHe 
Bwmsaat pard daevae^byd 
[[fra] ahmdt pardvlspe 

daeva] 

anmo tarMa nmnante 

tarsia tdmdlhva dvaronti 

ld,^^\_sraosdm aslm [liuraoBdm . . . 
ratuni’] yazama^de 
yim yazata 

haomd frdsmis haesaz^iyyd 

srlrd xsaOryd za^ri-ddiBrd 

larld'jziste paHi iarlp'jzahi 
hara^Byd paHi l)aT\_9\zaya\ 

W,^^\h<^uyvaca {pdpd-vaca\ pa^ri-ga- 
vaca 


[<In the ii:ight-time> after sm- 
set]. 

Who hath iieTer slept since that 

time 

Spirits twain the world created 
[Tlf Holy Spirit and the Eril].^ 

Watching over Asha^s creatnres. 
[Who in sunshine and in darlmess 
Ever battleth with the ; [Ma- 
zainyan] demons.] ■ 

Who doth not in terror bow him 
Erom affright before the demons; 
[<Biit before him all the demons] 

^Gainst their will in terror bow 
the}% 

Terrified in darkness hurtling. 

[Srosli^ the pious one^ adore 

Whom worshipped 
Haonia, prospering [ ?] <and> heal- 

Beauteous^ kingly, eyes <all> 
golden, 

On the <very> loftiest summit 
Of <the mount> Haraiti Barzi] 

[Good <his> words [protecting 
words], on all sides soundings' 


Gloss-mterpolation, 

= Yt. xi, 13 (cf. Yt. ix, 4e-i) ; for the stanza as a whole see Geldner, 
p. 63. 

Apparently an interpolation to emphasise the preceding line. 

®®Ed. tQmanhO; for th.^ reading here adopted see Sehwyzer, p. 98. 

2i = Yt. ix, 17 (Drvaspa) I X, 88 (Mithra) ; xvii, 37 (Ashi) — a stock 
stanza to enhance the dignity of the deities celebrated in their respective 
Yashts.; 

Bather weak stanza; doubtful whether in the original. 
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pa^Oimnd mspo-paes<^iyy9m 
masUm yqmi pd^rn-mdntlm 
mqOraheca pa’^rvatatonh] 

21. [_sraos9m asm \huraohdm . . , 

ratum] yazamaf'de] 
yevhe nmanom vdr\9~\^ray<^ayni 
hazamo-stundm vlMtdm 
{bar'ld'lz^te paHi har[d~\zahi 
hara^Oyo paHi lar[9']zaya] 
x^araoxmdm antard-naemdt 
stdhrpaesdm nistara-naemdt 

22. ^^lye73]ie ahuno va^r<iyyd 

sna^dis vlsata wrdBmja 
yasnas[_ca] haptaiahaHis 

fsusaslca'] 

mqdras^cay yd varld^Bray^^aynis 
vlspasca yasnd-hdrdtaydl 

23 . \sraohm asim {liuraoBdm . . . 

ratuml yazama^de\ 
yeTdhe ama.[&] vdrdOraynaca 

JiaozqOwaca vaeB^iyydca 

avdydu ^^ amdsd sp9nta 

aoi hapto-’karsvanm zqm 

24:.^^yd daend-disd daenaydi 
vasd-xsa$rd fracamHi 
aoi yqm astvaHlm gaeOqm 
laya daenaya fraormta 


Wisdom hatli he^ all adornM^ 
E^en a wisdom full of knowledge. 
And the <Holy> Word^s quintes- 
sence.] 

[Srosh, the pious one, adore we,] 

His a mansion <all-> victorious, 
With a thousand pillars builded, 
[On the <very> loftiest summit 
Of <the mount> Haraiti Barzi,] 
Self-illumined on the inside. 
Star-adorned on the outside. 

[<In> whose <hand> th’ Ahuna 
Vairya 

Served as weapon <all-> victorious. 
And the Yasna Haptanghaiti, 

And victorious Pshushas Manthra, 
And all chapters of the Yasna.] 

[Srosh, the pious one, adore we,] 

Through whose might and through 
whose conquest. 

Through whose knowledge and 
whose wisdom 

Came th^ Amshaspands <down 
from heaven> 

Unto earth, the seven-clim^d. 

Who for faith of faith the teacher, 
Ruling as he will, doth fare forth 
Down unto this world corporeal. 
[That the faith which is professed 

by 


Interpolated epic tag. 

Evidently a late addition from the post-ZaratlmsMrian period. 
®®Ed. at?aw; lines c-d and 24 a ~ Yt. xi, I4> c-e. 

Lines C"h==Yt. x, 92a-f. 
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aJinro m>md& asava 

If raj vohu mam' [fro ajhm 
vaJmidm 

IfrdJ xsadrdm mhlm [fro] 
sp 0 ni[a] drmaHis 
[fro] ha^rvatds [fro] 

amdfdtatds^cay 
[fro] dhu¥i§ framd [fro dhu^risj 
fkaemsKcay 

25 *^^ [[fro] ala <uyvae%ya ahulyal 

<luyvae^iya [no] ahubya 

l_nijpaya 

[ni sraosa asya huraola 
ahmdica anhe astvaHe 
ahmdica aishe manahydij 

pa^ri dr^uyvatai maJirkaat 

paki dr^uyvatat aeSmaat 

paki dr^uyvaihyd haenohyo 

[yd us arrurdm drafsom 

goTdwnqn 

asmoke pard draormlyd 
yd aesmo duMd drdvaydt 
mat viMtaot daem-datatj 

26 [ala [no] turn sraosa as<iyya 
\huraolaJ 

zmaridj dayad Mtae^hyd 


Gray 

Aiura Mazda the holy^ 

Vohnman,, Ash.a Vahishta, 

KhshatraYer, Spenta Armaitij 

H.aur¥atat, Ameretat^ questions 

Of the Lord, and his <great> 
teachings]. 

[For the two iiyes now <aiid lience- 
forth>,] 

For the two lives do thou guard ns, 

[Srosh of lovely form and pious, 
For the life <that is> corporeal, 
For the sonFs life, <Oh, protect 
ns!>] ! 

Devlish Death, from <hiin protect 
ns!> 

Devilish Wrath, from <him pro- 
tect ns !> 

Devlish Hordes, from <them pro- 
tect ns!> 

[That high hold their blood- 
stained banner; 

From assaults of Wrath protect ns 
Wherewith evil Wrath assaults ns 
With Vidhatn, made by devils,] 

[Do thon then [for ns], 0 pions 
Sraosha [of lovely form], 
Strength grant to <onr harnessed> 
coursers, 


“^Yt. X, 93. 

Late glosses. In d-e Ed. reads elteca anhduS yo astvato/ymiia asti 
manahyd; for the reading here adopted see Schwyzer, pp. 99-100. 

Stock verse also in Yt,, v, 53d-i (Ardvi Sura) and x, ilc-h, 94b-g 
(Mithra). 
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dr<^uyvatdt9m^cay ianubyd 

po'^ru~spaxst<^iyydm fbisyantqm 

paHi-JaHim dusmdnyunqm 
haOrd-nivdHim hamdrd$'[ari]q>m 
a^TvaSanaqm tiisyantqrrh] 

27. [sraosdm astm {huraoldm . . . 

ratum] yazamodde] 
yim caO^uywdro a^rvanto 

[a'^rusa raoxsna frdddrdsra 

spdnta vlBvmJio asaya 
ma^nivascmho mzdnW] 
sr<(uyvama aesqm safmho 

zaranya paHi-BwarUdvho 

28. ®^ [a6‘<;i>^a^9^a aspae^h^iyya 

ds<^iyya^ha vdtae%<^iyya 

ds<^iyyavha vdrae^l^iyya 

ds^iyymha maeya&i^iyya 

ds^iyyanha vayaPi<^iyya 

[patarBtae^hya] 
ds<iyyavha Th<!^uyvastae^l}ya\ 

29. ydi vlspd U apaye^nti 

yq ave pasTcdt v^iyye^nti 
ndit ave pashdi dfmie 


< Yea,> and health nnto onr 
bodies. 

Full perception of <our> foemen. 

Striking down of eyil-minded. 

Speedy conquest of the hostile. 

Of <our> enemies <and> haters,] 

[Srosh, the pious one, adore we,] 

Who is borne by four swift cour- 
sers, 

[White <and> shining, seen afar 
off. 

Holy, wise, casting no shadow. 

Moving in the realm of spirits,] 

With <their> hoofs <of> horny 
<hardness> 

<Inlaid with> gold damaskeening. 

[Than two steeds they twain <are> 
swifter. 

Than two winds they twain <are> 
swifter, 

Than two rains they twain <are> 
swifter. 

Than two clouds they twain <are> 
swifter. 

Than two [flying] birds they twain 
<are> swifter. 

Than two well-shot [hurled] 
<(casts> are swifter.] 

Who <swif t> overtake all <f oe- 
men> 

After whom they <rush> pur- 
suing, 

But <themselves> ne^er overtaken; 


so = Yt. X, 68 f-h. (of Mithra^s chariot). 

The use of the dual after oa&^uywaro oi the preceding stanza in itself 
renders this stanza suspect (cf. Bartholomae, coL 342) ; in line f Ed. has 
hvastaya a^himanayi» 
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foi ^uymS%<^iyya sm^Bizbya 

frdyataye^nti mzQmna 

yim volium srmhm as^tyyom 

iyaiat usasta're hmdvd 

[ago'^rvayeHel 
yaicit daokita^re niy7ie] 

30 . ^sraohm aslm {JiUTaohdm . . . 
ratufiil yazamddey 
yd hdfdzd i9rdz<(iyydstas<^cay 
mazdd ddmqn nisanhasti 

dh^^yd dBrit^iyydm liamalie 

ayqn liamaya vci xmpd 

imai karsvarljB^ avazdHe 

[yat x'^aniraOdm Idm^iyydm} 

sna^Bis zastaya drazimnd 
irdiBrd-taehm h^uyvd-vaeydm 

IcamdTdZe paHi daevmiqm^'^ 

d2.^^lsna6di amalie mx^nyoils 

ldrvatd~\ 


Who <tliemsel¥es>3 with weapons 
tw^ofoM, 

Forward <eYer> press on^ hearing 

Sraosha, <who is> good and pions. 

[Be in eastern Hind <the foein.an> 
[he seizeth him]^. 

Or in western^ he doth smite him.] 

<(Srosh^ the pious one^ adore we^> 

WhOj the lofty <and> high-girded, 

Down to Mazda^s world doth set 
him. 

Who three times in each da/s 
<brightness> 

Or <three times> in each nighf s 
<darkness> 

To this clime <of earth> de- 
sceiideth 

[To Khvaniratha the shining], 

In <(his> hands a weapon hearing, 

Keen <its> edge, <yea, and> self- 
moving/® 

^Gainst the pate of <all the> 
demons. 

[For to smite down [de?ilish] 
Angra Mainyn, 


Apparently interpolated from Yt. x, 104 d-e (Mitlira) . 

The first line mechanically copied, with bad metre, from the metrical 
yh t^r^zaHis hdTQz^iyyastd of Yt, xiii, 29 e; niianhmti must be from an 
Indo-European *ni-s4s^dti (cf. the type of Sanskrit; WdrterhuGh^: eol, 1754; 
Bartholomae^s explanation as for *m^asti [Grundriss i, Strasbourg, 1895- 
1901, p. 158 hi-hhar-ti "bears’’) seems less likely. 

For the metre of §§ 31-32 see Geldner, p. 98. 

®® Eepeated in Yt. x, 15, 67, 133 (Mithra) ; xii, 15 fEashnu) ; Vd. xix, 
39; here evidently a mere gloss. 

This meaning suggested by my pupil, Mr. Wayne A. Kalenich. 

Eepeated in Yt. vi, 5 (Khvare Khshaeta } ; x, 129 (Mithra) ; the distich 
copied in Vd. xix, 15 ( Sraosha). 

Interpolated from Ys. xxvii, 1 (Amshaspands). 
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snaBdi aesmahe ccr<^uyvi-draos 

snaSdi mazdnyanqm 

da6v\an]qm 

snaOdi vlspanqm daevanqm] 

^d,^^\_sraohm astm IhuraoBsm . . . 
ratum'] yazama^de] 
iZai\_ca] a^ni^atca iZai\_c(i\ 

vlspqmca a^pi imqm zqm 

vlspd sraosahe asyehe 

taxmahe hqni-var{dYtwat6 
taxmahe tanumqBralie 
bdzus-aoja'idJio raOdesta 

IcamordBo-jano daemnqm 
[vanato'] vanaHls vanaHivato 

asao7ias\_ca] [vanato'] 

^yazama^dey 
[vanaHls^^cay yazama^de 
vana^ntya uparatdtd^^ 
yamca sraosahe asyehe 
yamca arstdis yazatahe'] 

34. vis pa nmdna {sraosd-pdta'l 

yazama^de 

ye'^hdSa sraoso as<^iyyd 
fr^^iyyd friOd paHi-zanto 
Indca asava \jTdyd-~\h 71 matd 

frdyd-huxtd frayd-hvarstd] 


Aeshma <(with Ms> mace <;all> 
blood<-staiiied>^ 

For to smite the iiends Mazainyan^ 

For to smite down all the demons.] 
[Srosh^ the pious one^ adore WBy] 

Here and elsewhere^ <even> here 
<now>, 

And o^er all this earth, all con- 
quests 

<Aye> victorious we worship 

<Won by> Srosh, the pious, sturdy, 
Spell incarnate <;he, and)> sturdy, 
Full of courage <for the battle>, 

Strong of arm, a warrior <;mighty>, 
[Conquering,] smiting <down> 
the pates of demons, 

<Yea, and> holy, [conquering,] 
<them> we worship. 

[And the victories we worship 
Of IJparatat victorious ; 

That of Srosh the pious, and that 
Conquest of the Yazad Arshti]. 

Every household [Srosh-protected] 
do we worship 

In the which the pious Sraosha 
As a friend beloved is welcomed 
[And the righteous man of good 
thought [rich]. 

Rich in good words, rich in good 
deeds]. 


39 §§ 33.34 = Yt. xi, 19-20 (Sraosha). 

Ed. vanaHU va^GiMtlmca uparatdtdm yazamaHe*, for vanaHitya uparatdto 
see Ys. i, 6; Vsp. i, 6; Yt. viii, 12; xiv, 0. The reference here to Uparatat 
seems to he a late addition. 

A formula recurring in Vsp. iii, 4; Yd. xviii, 64; apparently a late 
addition. 


OLD PEESIAK JOTTINGS 

Eolakjd G. Kekt 
Ukiveesity op Ppstnsyjlfania 

Since the writing of my article on Tlie Present Status of Old 
Persian Studies/^ which appeared in this Jocehal in, June, 1936, 
there have been a number of publications in this rather limited 
field, some of which give occasion for comment at this time. 

For brevity, items in the appended Bibliography are referred to 
by their serial numbers. 

I. The inscription of Darius about The Bestondimi of Order in 
the Empire {JA08 54.40-50), is dealt with in Iso, 11, pp. 210-1 
with notes 23 and 26, and is the subject of Nos. 24, 25, 27, in which 
the Akkadian and the Elamite versions also are treated, as well as 
that composed in Old Persian. 

36 my restoration to fill the gap, seems to me to he 

supported by the remarks of Harl (No. 6) as to the plioiietic de- 
velopment of Avestan cina. 

39 tauviyd stronger : this is the comparative to "^taunia-, cl 
the OP subst. tauman- strength/’ For the formation, cf. not 
merely Skt. sthura- strong,” comp, sthaviyas-y but Av. sturu- 

strong,” comp, staoyah-y and taxma- brave,” comp. tqsyaJi-. 

salmuBim (Bh. 4.65 5aXmri[m] ) : in addition to the 
references in No. 11, pp. 219-20 and note 62, mention should be 
made of Benveniste’s earlier remarks (No. 1). The normalized 
form should perhaps be rather shauBim, Bh. sMurim, 

Two corrections to No. 25, p. 112, thanks to a card from Prof. 
Weissbach: (1) An eleventh” OP fragment is reached by count- 
ing separately {JA08 54.41) the two sides of the fragment given 
by Seheil, Mem. 21. 61; there are eleven fragments of the text, but 
only ten fragments of tablets. (2) The second Akk. fragment, 
mentioned as unpublished, was in fact published by Weissbach in 
AhhSGW 29. 37-8 (1911) and in Eeilinsch. xx and 99-101 (1911), 

II. The Daiva-Inseription of Xerxes, found at Persepolis in 
1935; see Nos. 7, 9-12, 14, 15, 18-20. The two OP copies are acces- 
sible in photographic reproduction (No. 20, p. 295), but the Akk. 
and Elam, versions are available only in Herzfeld’s normalized 
transliteration (No. 19, pp. 56-61). This inscription is valuable 
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for new data on language, Mstory, and religion; but eYen more so 
for its eonYincing evidence that when it was composed the reduc- 
tion of OP to writing was still a living process, and not a matter of 
making a cento from old materials in the archives (ITo. 20, p. 304). 

18-9 datam : tya : mand : avadis : addraya the law which was 
mine, that held them (the daliyam or lands) firm.^^ IJEa 21-2 has 
the same text, with the variant addriya (cl JA08 35. 347 n.). The 
usual interpretation of ISTEa is they maintained my law or its 
equivalent : Tolman, ^^The law which (is) mine, that was estab- 
lished for them ^^; Veissbach,/^ Mein Gesetz, das ward gehalten^^ 
as his composite version, and for the Akkadian, ^^meine Gesetze 
wurden gehalten/^ For the Daiva-Inscription, Herzfeld has “ mein 
gesetz das wurde von ihnen gehalten.^^ But the accusative -dis can 
hardly be the agent, which is expressed by the genitive (Meillet- 
Benveniste, Gram.^ § 363); the idioms auramazdctm : avaOa : 
hdma : aha and yaOd : mam : Tcdma : aha can hardly establish an 
accusative of the agent (cf. Lg, 9. 39), nor can the miswritten 
phrases tya : mam : Icarta and mam : upd : mam : Icartd in Art. 
Pers. a, b, in the face of tyamaiy : Tcartam and the like (cf. TAP A 
55. 60-1). For these reasons I take addraya as active, with -dis as 
direct object {ava =* datam is of course subject), as does Weissbach 
in his translation of IsTEa, given AhTcSGW 29.25, ^^mein Gesetz 
Melt sie (in Schranken).^^ 

38-9 daivd : md : yadiyaisa ^^the daivas shall not be wor- 
shiped.” The verb is a passive optative; the active personal ending 
-sa (varying with -ha; cf. Meillet-Benveniste, p. 130) is 

justified by the presence of the passive suffix -ya-. This interpreta- 
tion is to be credited to Dr. C. J. Ogden (personal letter, March 11, 
1938). Previously I normalized yadiyais and translated ^^The 
Daivas thou shalt not worship ! ”, but a general prohibition in the 
plural now seems to me more probable than one in the second 
singular. 

47 and 48 ahaniy^ first singular subjunctive, may I be”: for 
an expected "^ahdniy (cf, No. 20, p. 302). Dr. Ogden suggests that 
the first person form has taken the short vowel by imitation of the 
short vowel which is regular in the other persons, e. g., in 3d sg. 
ahatiy, 

III. dadayamaiy, occurring at the end of Dar. Susa a and of 
ScheMs No. 11 (Jfemoim 21. 52), both mutilated inscriptions, but 
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with identical text. Brandensteiii, WZKM 39. 20^ eorreetlyTeeon- 
strncts the final sentence as follows (my versioii^, JAOS 51. 215 ii. 
and 217-8^ was ineorreet) : mSnd : AMhd : adam : am : alcu- 
namm: tya: a\]cunavam: visalTiyd: frasta: Sadaymiaiy, He trans- 
lates thus: ^^Hach dem Widen des AM tat ieh (Jen) os; ( (lurch 
das,) was ich tat, bin ich Jeglichem als einer sichtbar, der (vor- 
warts) ans Ziel gekommen ist."^^ 

Brandenstein, it is true, makes the point that am always refers 
to the preceding ; but in Bh. 4, 51 the adv. am refers to a following 
yaOd^ and his objection to taking ava in our present passage as ante- 
cedent of tya therefore lacks validity. Thus Oadaydmahj may be 
an indicative of result depending directly upon the second ahun- 
amm, even as the subjunctive Jcumvdnaiy depends directly on 
ama^iiyaiy in Schell’s No. 10 {Mem. 21.51; cL.JAOS 51.217, 
with reff.), and we should interpret, By the grace of Ahuramazda 
I have done the following, namely that I brought about (that) to 
every one I seem exalted.” 

For the other passage with this verb, lines 5-6 of ScheiFs No. 7 
Mem. 21.46), I now accept Brandenstein’s text and translation' 
(WZZM 39. 45) : vasnd : AMhd : liya [; irm : Jiadii : minaiiy': 
iya: mand: ]ca\rtam:'] visahyd: fraMa: Oadaydlmaiy^ *■'"* Nach dem 
Widen des AM werde ich Jedem, der diese Pfalz sieht, welche ich 
gebaut habe, sichtbar als einer, der an der Spitze steht.” 

IV. The long inscription of Xerxes dealing with his accession 
to the throne, found by Herzfeld at Persepolis in 1931 {AMI 
4.117-39; Kent, Lg. 9. 35-46; other reff. No. 11, p. 210, n. 19), 
has again been discussed by Herzfeld (NTo. 19, pp. 35-46), who no 
longer argues that in lines 33-4 gdOavd : aMyava ( Darius ) w^ent 
from the throne ” means abdicated,” but accepts (p. 45) the view 
already urged by others that it means died ” ; the reason for Ms 
change of view is a newly discovered Akkadian version of the same 
inscription (apparently as yet unpublished), from which he quotes 
the corresponding passage (his transliteration): ' nUu' muhhi .sa 
abuia ddriidwus ina sirimAt aZ-Zi-i-fci “ from the time that my father 
Darius to his fate went.” I venture to call attention to the fact 
that Professor Speiser suggested {Lg, 9. 42) this very idiom as one 
possibility of the Akk. equivalent. 

V. The OP inscriptions vs^hose authenticity has been called into 
question have received further discussion. 
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In No. 8, Herzfeld again discusses the inscription of the silver 
dishes of Artaxeixes I and that of Ariaramnes. In a personal 
letter^ he interprets the second element of iatugara Weinschalef^ 
(in the insc. of the silver dishes) as identical with •‘gdra- in "^pati- 
gdra-y fiom which comes Mod. Pers. piydla drinHng-cup (cf. 
No. 3). 

VI. The inscription treated by Dyen {JA08 56. 91-3) has been 
the subject of lengthy discussion by Eilers (No. 16)^ who finds in 
the parts of the inscription which defied Dyen^s efforts at interpreta- 
tion, a moderately successful attempt by the forger to put into OP 
the Pahlavi formula for Artaxerxes and his titles. These com- 
prise the first three lines, and the column of characters in the re- 
maining lines except line 5, at the right of the tablet. In the fol- 
lowing transcription, a dash indicates a gap filled by a figure in the 
design, and + indicates a possible additional character : 

1 ma-za-du-i-sa-nu- : — a — ra-di-xa-m-tu-ru- : 

2 : i-za-du-na-i- : — 7ni-na-ja-ta-ru-i- : ’■mi 

3 ra-ha-na- : -mi-ra-lca — a- : -a-i-ru-na- : -vi- : -da 

4 : -ma-u 6 nu-+ *7 6a S ra-+ 9 mu 
10 vi-:-a 11 gu-ru-+ 

The Pahlavi formula is mazdesn haye X sahdn sdh erdn u anerdn 
he cihre hac yazddn, the Mazda-worshiping God X, king of kings 
of Iran and Non-Iran, who (is) a scion from the gods.^^ On this 
basis, Eilers reconstructs an original of the inscription, as follows : 

1 mazdesn Ardaxser 2 yazdane min cihre 

3-4 malhdn mailed erdn va anerdn . . . 10-11 aguru 

The Mazda-worshiping Ardashir, scion from the gods, 

king of kings of Iran and Non-Iran . . . brick.^^ 

Note the change of order; the Semitic min for hac, malhdii mailed 
for sdhdn sdh with Z changed to r, and va ^^ and the Akk. aguru 
(whence Mod. Pers. dgur) as a label for the object on which it 
stands, 

YII. The glazed tile from Saqqara, published by Sayce in AfOF 
8. 225 (1933), is the subject of comment by Weissbach (No. 24, 
p. 87), who finds that by reading both sides from bottom upward 
he gets an intelligible text. The inscription is as follows: 
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ObYerse Ee verse 

1 za-ra-lca a-ma> 

2 ZS-:-va ya^a-na 

3 :-u4a XS^-XS 

Weissbaeli reads (in my normalization) : 

:ns{a) XS: mzraha XS XS'ydndm 
^^Us{a)^ great king, king of kings/^ 

He suggests that Us or Usa might have been a nickname, of Darius 
{daraymam), and declines to pronounce on the gentiiiieness of the 
inscription. 

But to me such an abbreviation of the royal name seems gro- 
tesque. Writing from below upwards would be without precedent 
in OP records. The inscription on the tile can have meaning only 
in connection with another tile, 3 ^et could not have been fixed on a 
wall because it was inscribed on both sides (as I wrote before, 
No. 11, pp. 215-6). 

An.other solution is possible. The maker and inscriber of the 
tile was accustomed to right-todeft writing, as in Arabic and 
Hebrew (cl the engraver of the Daiva-Inseription, No. 15, p. 62, 
and No. 16, p. 293). He did not understand the OP syllabary, 
but had before him a copy of ScheiFs Mhmires, Vol. 21, in which 
he found three inscriptions with almost identical text; 2, complete 
in one line; 7, the extant text of the first line (incomplete at both 
ends) ; 11, the first line and the beginning of the second : 

2 adam : darayavaid XS : vazraha XS XBydnmn : (etc.) 

7. 1 Idrayavaus XB : vazraha XB XByma[ 

11. 1 adam : ddrayavans : XB : vazraha : XS XSydn- 
2 dm : (etc.) 

He realized that the slanting stroke was the word-divider, and 
believed that the characters were read from right to left ; he used 
as his model, hut noticed by comparison that another character 
(ma) must have stood in the word, at the right. He began on the 

reverse side of the tile, inscribed three short lines there, went 
to the obverse and did the same, ending with a word-divider. A 
smear on Sayce^s facsimile at the right end of line 3 of the ob- 
verse indicates that for a moment he was led by Insc. 11 into 
starting a divider, but obliterated it under the influence of 2 and 7. 
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And that this is what he did, is proved by the fact that nowhere 
else in all the facsimiles of OP inscriptions can there be found pre- 
cisely this same omission of the divider, simnltaneonsly in three 
positions : between ^us and XB, between vazraha and XSj between 
XB and XBydndm. 

Bibliogeaphy 

The following bibliography, which includes some items kindly 
furnished by Prof. Dr. W. Prinz of Halle, supplements that pre- 
sented in ■ ^ The Present Status of Old Persian Studies ; the same 
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3. E. Benveniste, JAs, 228.233-4 (on HP piydla “drinking-cup’’). 

4. W. Eilers, “ Eine mittelpersisclie Wortform aus friiliaehS-menidiseber 

Zeit,” ZDMG 90. 160-200 (on ba-ga-ni-* in an Akk. letter of Darius). 

5. Kobert A. Hall Jr., “Tbe Etymology of OP vardanam/^ Lg. 12.297-9. 
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7. E. Herzfeld, “Die Beligion der Acbameniden,” Revue de VHist. des 

Religions 113.21-41. 

8. E. Herzfeld, “ Die Silberscbusseln Artaxerxes’ des I. und die goldene 
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9. E. Herzfeld, “ The Iranian Eeligion at the Time of Darius and 

Xerxes,” ReligionslAo. 15, pp. 20-28 (London, Society for Promoting 
the Study of Eeligions). 

10. E. Herzfeld, ‘^ Iranische Kunst und Eeligion nach den Inschriften,” 

Oostersch Genootsohap in Nederland^ Verslag van het 8. Congress, 
pp. 60-62 (Leiden). 

11. E. G. Kent, “The Present Status of Old Persian Studies,” JAOB 

56.208-25. 

12. B. E. Schmidt, Illustrated London News, Eeb. 22 1936, p. 328 (photo- 

graphs of inscriptional finds, and explanatory comment). 

13. T. Hudson Williams, A Short Grammar of Old Persian, with a reader, 

accompanied by a word-for-word translation, notes, and vocabulary, 
pp. 51; Cardiff, The University of Wales Press Board. Eeviewed in 
BBLP U.A.M (1936; Benveniste) ; VAOjSf 57. 193-4 (1937; Kent). 

14. A/OF 11. 91 (comment based on Ho. 12) . 

15. A/A 40. 355 (news notes on inscriptional finds). 
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THEIE TUEFAF PAHLAVI ETYMOLOGIES: HPSTED, 
*SKEWST, MNWHMYD 

Chaeles J. Ogden 
New Yoek City 

(1) ffPSYRD 

In THE Tlirfan Pahlavi Manichaean Pragment T III 260 (ed. 
Aadreas-Henning, Mitteliranische Manichaica aus Ohinesisch-Tur- 
hestan^ lY there is a mention of /^that light of the gods^ which 
from the beginning has been smitten by Az and Ahrmen and the 
demons and the witches and which even now they hold . . . {u-s 
nun-c hpsyrd ddrend, leaf e 2, verso 1, lines 25-26, ed. A.-H., 
p. 179). Andreas-Henning render hpsyrd by ^^gefesselt/^ proba- 
bly because in another passage of this text of the same general 
tenor (a 1, verso 2, lines 11-12, ibid., p. 186) the expression used 
is nun-c grift darend, and even now they hold it (the light) 
seized.” Henning later, in his article Las Verbnm des Mittel- 
persischen der Tnrfanfragmente ” {Ztschr. /. Indologie u. IranistiJc, 
9. 158-253), cites at p. 181 both this past participial form, which 
he transcribes as hafsird, and a present stem hafslr-.^ He still 
adheres to the meaning ^^fesseln,” but admits that the word is of 
obscure origin (^‘^unklarer Herkunft”), suggesting, however, that 
the forms may be analyzed as ham -f ^srya- or ^srta-, with the m 
of the prefix becoming / before a. 

A more plausible etymological connection can be made with the 
Iranian root fsar- to be ashamed, abased,” from which we have 
Avestan fmrdma- and BkPhl. and HP. sarm, all meaning shame,” 
and, with metathesis, Soghdian (sfar). Benveniste^ has 

further recognized that the TPhl. verb stems Mrs- be ashamed ” 
(also in the Psalter Pragment), and srdsen-^ ^^make ashamed, 
confound” (both listed by Henning, Y7/ 9. 191-192), are derived 
from {f)sar- with inchoative s. In hafMrd heie we have now the 
TPhl. past participle of {f)sar- without any enlargement of the 
root, and in hafslr- the present stem in ya-, presumably with 
intransitive or passive force. The /, which is lost before s in 

^ d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., PMl.-Mst^ Kl. 19S2. X, Berlin, 1932. 

® From M 246 recto 2, a fragment apparently not yet published. 

^ M4m. de l 0 Boc. de Linguistique, 23. 403A06. 

>^The stem smofsew- overcome,” which Henning, ZJI 9.192, assigns to 
a root is merely irdsew-, with the sibilants interchanged and an 

inorganic 0 ? inserted before §, as in awMz smd aasSddih, cf. JAOB 5B. Z92. 
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initial position in Middle and Few Persian/ is preserved in the 
seam of the compound, while the m of the prefix hmn- disappears 
before fs as m does before ft in such forms as hangaft and franaft^ 
from the roots gam- and nam- respectively (Heuniug, ZII 9. 218- 
219). We may accordingly translate hafsird as " abased or 
oppressed/^ 

( 2 ) 'Skew ST 

The same Manichaean text (T III 260) contains a passage de- 
scribing how, after the seduction of the male demons by the 
Light-Eealm-6od, there arose from the sea a hideous monster ® The 
text continues.:^ ud ac drayab id "shrwst u-s n{i)vist andar 
sahr vindh hundn and it . . . forth from the sea, and it began 
doing sin in the world.^^ Andreas-Henning, following the context, 
render the verb 'shrwst as ‘'^kroch/^ and in their glossary (p. 216) 
give the meaning lierauskriechen/^ Later Henning in ZII 9. 225, 
where he is discussing the prefix m-j, merely mentions the form as 
unklar.” The nearest parallels, I suggest, are to be found in the 
Avestan adjectives sharma- round, shdrayatraBa causing the 
chariot to turn^^ (Bartholomae, AirWh. 1587), These words 
presuppose a root shat- to twist, turn/^ from which the meaning 
crawl, wriggle, demanded in our text, might well enough arise. 
The change of initial sk to sk is regular in Middle and New 
Persian,^ and the ayin here merely indicates the prothetic vowel 
which develops in Turfan Pahlavi before initial s or s followed by 
a consonant. The termination wst does present a difficulty, since 
the past tense of the verbs corresponding to the NP. verbs in -isian 
is regularly written yst m Turfan Pahlavi. The only recourse 
seems to be to regard the form here as written defectively and to 
vocalize it as *{i)skar{r)av{i)st^ parallel to var{r)avist believed/^ 
which is well attested for both Turfan and Book Pahlavi. The 
present stem which is to be inferred, iskarrav-, would be another 
example of the nu- or nav- formation in Middle Persian, cf, 
Henning, 9. 201-202. 

® Hiibsclimann, Persische Studien^ pp. 185-186. 

® The beginning of the story, which must have told about the seduction, 
is missing hy reason of the loss of a leaf at this point, but it can be com- 
pleted from the accounts in other sources, especially Theodore bar Khoni, 
see A. V. W. Jackson, Researches in Manichaeism, pp. 244-247. 

Andreas-Henning, Mitteliran, Man, I, p. 181, b 1, recto 1, lines 12-15. 

® Bartholomae, AirWh, s. v. skapta-, shand-, 1586-1587 ; Hiibschmann, 
Pers. Stud,, p. 219. 
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Turf an Pahlavi hpsyrdj ^skrwstj mnwhmyd 
(3) MNWJSMYD 

Among the etymologies advanced for the much discussed Turf an 
Pahlavi word MNWmiYD (also written MNJEWMYI) and, de- 
fectively, iff AHlf. FI?), which can best be rendered in English by 
^^mind,^^ in either the intellectual or the volitional sense,® the 
most plausible, despite those of Waldschmidt and Lentz and of 
ISTyberg,^^ is still that put forth by Schaeder,^^ who would read 
manoJimedy from the genitive case of Old Iranian manah- (in 
Avestan mananho) ^‘^mind,^^ and mati- thought/^ It seems 
unlikely, however, that the TPhl. compound would have arisen 
from a syntactic combination of a genitive and the substantive on 
which it depends ; the once occurring Avestan phrase manaidhasca 
humaitiy which Schaeder quotes,^® is hardly sufficient evidence of 
the existence of such a fixed formula. The term seems rather to be 
a dependent compound of the ordinary type, manah + mati 
^Hhought of the mind,^^ but is probably an old one, since even in 
the Avesta mafi- is no longer found as an independent word. The 
appearance of h, and not before m may be justified by the analogy 
of such words as Av. dusmainyu-. Phi. dusmen enemj/^ with s 
instead of z. That h is normally retained before m in Turf an 
Pahlavi has been shown by Benveniste.^^ The labial coloring of 
the vowel of the second syllable, indicated by the spelling with w, 
is doubtless caused by the following m, as in the superlative and 
ordinal suflSx -um^ from older We may vocalize the word 

accordingly as manuJtmed or manolimed, the precise quality of the 
second vowel, whether short u or o, being unascertainable. The 
spelling MNMWMYD probably represents manah^medy with HW 
indicating a labialized just as in such a word as PEYKB^ 
^-picture” (l^P. paiJcar)^ which is usually transcribed pahikaty 
the prefix should be pronounced pahi with palatalized Ji and not 
as a dissyllable. 

® See Poiotsky’s discussion in Schmidt and Polotsky, Min ManiPund in 
Agypten, pp. 67-69 {Bitzb, d. Freuss. Akad. d. Phil.~hisv. KL 19SS, I, 

pp. 68-70). 

Man-va7i~med '^die Gesinnung des guten Sinnes,” in Manichdische 
Dogmatik aus ehinesisohen und iranischen Teasten, pp. 89-90 {BPAW, Phil.- 

Man-ahomed QT m(in-ahm€d “ Seelenwurzel,” Le Monde Oriental, 23 
(1929) 368-369. 

^^Btudien mm antiken Bynkretismus (1926), p. 209 n. 5. 

From Pursishnlha 28; cf. Bartholomae/ 1833. 

Bulletin de la Bog. de Linguistique, Bl, 7 Q-79. 

Bartholomae, Mum altiranisohen W^terhueh, pp. 50-54. 
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THE HITTITE AND LHWIAH EITUAL OF 
ZARPIYA OP KEZZHWATHA 


§ 1 


§/.4 


Benjamik Schwaetz: 

The New York Pubuc Library 

A=-KUB9.31 B-=HT1. 

A B 

1 1. ^za-ar-p]i-ya ^^A.ZU 

2 2. [ma-a-aii MU.KAM-za] liar-ra-ari-za .KriHe-kan aii-cla 

ak-ki-is”ki-it“ta- [ri] 

3 3. [nam-ma-kjan ku-e-da-ni tTRH-ri EGIR-aii iiar-ra-aii 

4 4. [nn BF-UL] ki-is-sa-an i-ja-zi 


5 


5. 

[ha- 

-an-te-iz-zji ki-e-lu-mi ga-an-ga-ali-lii iiu-iii-Si hii-iip- 





pa-li ZABAR 


6 


6. 

[Iia- 

-az-z]i-li-is-5i-it M kusxje.MAH wa-ai 

'-Ini-wa-ya-as 

7 


?. 

[ga- 

-an-Id nam] -ma-ma ^%ii“iin-kii-nii-iiz-zi- 

-ya-aS ha-az-zi- 







8 


8. 

[Imr-tag-ga-as] si-sa-i da-as-vsxi hur-tag-ga-ai 

5 si-Sii-i 

9 


9. 

[ga- 

-an] -ki-ma sa-a-sa-as^ 


10- 


10. 

a-li- 

-es-sa SA SlG.GEe SlG.DIR ^"^%iir-nii-wa-si-la-as 





SIG.SI[Gr.SIGr] 


11 

4 

11. 

nu 

UZU MaS(!) GR.TGG me-na-ah-lia-an-rla sa-kal- 





sa-a-an na-as [ . . . ] 3-iis 


12 

5 

12. 

ki-e 

-iz-za 1-an I-NA ^^^GAG KA l-an ki-e- 

-iz-za-ma 1-NA. 





Gi§6AG gisma.NIT 


13 

6 

13. 

ga-aii-ki 


14 

7 

14. 

pFra-an-na ha-an-te-iz-zi-ya-az J-iVA KA. 

gkgAG KA 





IGI-i-e-iz 


15 

8 

15. 

wa-al-ah-zi na-as-ta <§4 ZID.DA.SE [ku-uk-k]u-la-an za- 





nu-wa-an-da-aiH 


16 


16. 

ha-tal-ya-an-te-ya-as 8 A [ZID . DA . §E kii- 

iik]-kii-la-aB. 1 





■omxU-KU-UB GlSTIN 

17 

10 

17.. 

ga-an-ki ki-e-iz-ma [I-Al gi^GAG gJI^MA. 

HU wa-al-ah-zi 


^ In rasTira. 

begins here with line 3 (?) showing perhaps better read 

UEU^wr-. 

^ B ^a-nu-wa-an-ta-an. 
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Tkaitslation-. 

1. Tims (speaks) Zarpiya, medicine-man of Kezznwatna. 

If the year (is) bad, and there is constant dying in the land, 

3. then, in what (ever) city (the pestilence) has struck, 

4. the Lord of the: House does as follows: 

5. First I hang a ritual suspension ( ?). In it, in a bronze net( ?), 

6. he hangs a handful of the shaggy mane of a lion. 

•7. Hext, moreover, with a hazziul of diorite, 

8. he crushes hurt ag gas, he crushes strong hurtaggas, 

9. and hangs up what-he-has-crushed( ?). 

10. A fillet (?) of black wool, red wool, (and) Hurnuwasilan yellow 

wool (is twined), 

11. then the meat of a goat (and) a dog cut to bits ( ?) . Then 

three ; 

12. one on this side, one on the gate peg. But on the other side, on 

the gate peg, 

13. he hangs a twig of date-palm. 

14. First of all he knocks on the gate, before the gate peg, 

15. Then he hangs a cooked ImMculan of fine barley-meal 

16. on the gate bolts ( F), (and with) the JculcJculan of fine barley-meal 

one pitcher of wine. 

I'y. But on the other side he strikes the twig of date-palm on the gate 
peg. 
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: . A B 

18 11 18. na-as-ta SA ZlD.DA.SE ka-ak-ku-la-aia za-nu-wa-an-ta-aii 

19 12 19. lm-tal»ya-an-ti-ya-as SA [ZlD.DA.SE] kii-uk-kti-la-an tr 1 

^^<^EU-En-UB GISTIH 

20 13 20. ga-an-ki 

§ 5 21 14 21. ^^^6A6,HI,A-ma kat-ta har-ga ^%a-ali-lial pa-as-kan 

22 15 22. kat-ta-na^ tak-na-az [ ]-as kat-ta-an ha-an-te-iz- 

zi-ya-az 

23 16 23. ki-e-<lu>-un ki-e-iz-zi-ya wa-as-si hu-'wa-al-Ia-ri i§Z71f® 

24 17 24. Iia-ri-ya-az-zi nam-ma ki-e-la-mu-us ku-e-da-ni 

25 18 25. J-A’i. KA EGIE ^^^16 %i-e4a-as ga-an-ki pi-ra-an 

26 19 26. kat-ta-ma^ ki-e-la-n-wa-as 1 ‘^^^BAE’SUR AD, KID da-a-i 

27 20 27. s€-ra-as-sa-an a-te-es-sa-an^ ZABx^E 1 KIKDA a-a-aii 

28 21 28. 1 KmDA.KUE4.EA GA.KIK.AG da-a-i se-ra-as4a-an« 

a-te-es-sa-an ZABAE 

29 22 29. GIE ZABAE ^i^BAK hn-it-ti-ya-an 1 <3iGAG.tJ.TA6.GA 

da-a-i 

§ 6 30 23 30. pi-ra-an kat-ta-ma<^ A^NA <5i%AF§UE AD . KID 1 
up-par GESTIN 

31 24 31. <3I§p^.■^.pj.yQ,^az da-a-i tl 1 ^^^KA.GAG.KAG <3^^pu-ri- 

ya-az da-a-i 

32 25 32. nu A-NA ^^<3£;^^G.^G.lsrAG is-tar-na 1 ^^A.DA.GUE 
tar-na-i 

nu 1 MaS . GAL u-un-ni-ya-an-zi na-an-kan BK il-TIM 
PA-AI gisbaKSUE IS-TU GESTIK A-NA mABDUK 
si-pa-an-ti 

nu a-ti-is-sa ZABAE pa-ra-a e-ip-zi nu ki-is-sa-an me-ma-i 
eAm ^MABDUK kat-ti-ti-ma-at-ta ^in-na-ra-u-wa-an-ta-as 
li-wa-<an>-du e-es-ha-nu-wa-an-ta ku-i-e-es u-e-es-sa-an-ta^® 
L^-^^^lu-u-la-M-ya-as-sa-an hu-up-ru-us ku-i-e-es is-hi-ya- 
an-ti-is 

§ 8 39 32 39. IB-TU GlE-ya-as-sa-an ku-i-e-es is-hu-uz-zi-ya-an-te-es 
40 33 40. ku-i-e-es ku-it-ti-ya-an-ta 

*B kat-ta-an. 

' B DXJMU SUM-SV. 

®B kat-ta-an. 

’’ A at-te-ei-Sa-na-as. 


§7 33 26 33 . 

34 27 34 . 

35 28 35 . 

36 29 36 . 

37 30 37 . 

38 31 38 . 


* B Se-ir-ra-aS-Sa-ati. 
‘ B kat-ta-an. 

” B H-e-eS-ta-ta. 
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18. then hangs a cooked TcuTckulan of fine barley-meal 

19. on the gate bolts ( ?), and (with) the Tcukhulan of fine barley-meal 

20. one pitcher of wine. 

21. The pegs (are) broken to bits^ (and) a hahhal set up. 

22. Down on the ground ........ beneath and in front of 

23. the ritual suspension ( ?)^ while on this side he pours ( ?) the ritual 

liquid^ 

24. (and his ) namesake prays ( ? ) . JText he hangs ritual suspensions (?) 

25. on the gate behind the door of the temple forecourt. Before 

26. and beneath the ritual suspensions ( ?) he places a wickerwork table. 

27. IJpon the table he places a bronze platter (?), one hot loaf, 

28. one ordinary loaf, (and) cheese. Upon the bronze platter ( ?) 

29. he places a bronze dagger, a strung bow, (and) one arrow. 


30. Before the wickerwork table he sets one Tiuppar of wine 

31. on a tray, and places a goblet on the tray, 

32. then puts one spoon into the goblet. 


33. hTow they lead in a full-grown goat, and the Lord of the House, 

34. before the table, dedicates the goat to Marduk with wine. 

35. Then he holds forth the bronze platters (?), and says as follows: 

36. Come, Marduk, and, mark you, with you let the Innarawantes 

37. come, who wear bloody (garments), 

38. the Lulahhu-men^ who (are) wrapped in Tiuprus garments, 


39. who (are) girt with daggers, 

40. who string (their) bows. 
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: A 

B 



41 

34 

41. 


42 

35 

42. 


43 


43. 


44 

36 

44. 

9 

45 

37 

45. 


46 

38 

46. 


47 

39 

47. 


48 

40 

48. 


49 


49. 


50 

41 

50. 


51 

42 

51. 

10 


43 

52. 

11 


44 

53. 



45 

54. 



46 

55. 



47 

56. 



48 

57. 

12 


49 

58. 



50 

59. 



51 

60. 



52 

61. 



53 

62. 

Col. II 



1 

54 

63. 


2 

55 

64. 


3 

56 

65. 


^^^GAG.ti.TAG.GA.HI.A-ya har-kan-zi nn i-wa-at-tin 
nxL e-iz-za-at-tin 

nu li-ku-wa-an-ni ma-a-an me-mi-ya-u-wa-an-zi zi-ni-iz-zi 
mi-us-sa-an PA-AMU ZABAE A-NA ^^^^BANSUE kat-ta 
da-a-i 

nu Mxl § , GAL ka-at-ta-an-ta 


nn e-es-har^^ da-a-i nn ^lA . DA . GUE kn-is A^NA . GAG 

tar-na-an-za na-an e-es-ha-an-ta is-ki-ya-iz-zi 

nn ^^^NIG.GIG hn-n~i-sn n-da-an-zi 

na-at m fi-T/if A-NA DINGIE-LJif pa-ra-a e-ip-zi 

nam-ma-kan wa-a-ki hi-im~ma-an i-ya-an-zi 

A-NA ^^A.DA.GDE-ya-as-sa-an pu-u-ri-in da-a-i 

nn pa-a-si nn ki-is-sa-an me-ma-i 


ka-a-sa ^IIARDUE ^in-na-ra-n-wa-an-te-es-Ja li-eii-ga-n-en 


na-as-ta ^^^ISTIG. GIG hn-n-i-sa-wa-az wa-a-loi-e-en 

1-za-ma-kan ^^A . DA . GIJE-az e-kn-e-en nn-mii-ns-Sa-aii 
nam-ma 

'^MABDUE ^in-na-ra-n-wa-an-te-es-sa KA-ya li-e 
ti-ya-a[t]-te-ni nn ^^miQ.GlG jzj ^a-nn- 

wa-an-zi 

MAS . GAL-kan hn-n-ma-an-ta-an pit-tal-wa-an mar-kan-zi 


nn-ns-sa-an ma-ah-ha-an ^^^YA a-ri nn WIG. GIG 
uzugA 

UZU-ya hn-n-ma-an A-NA GINGIR-LIM pa-ra-a n-da-an-zi 
kat-ti-is-ma-as-si 2->§Z7 9 NmDA.KDE 4 .EA ZID. 

DA. SE 1/2 DP-AI n-da-an-zi 
nn 9 NINDA.KDE4.EA par-si-ya se-ir-as-sa-an ^^WIG. 

GIG^^ugA 

zi-ik-kan-zi na-at-sa-an A-NA ^^^BANSDE IGIE-pa da-a«i 

nil ki-is-sa-an nxe-ma-i se-ir kat-ta ne-pi-sa-as ^DTD-ns 
az-zi-ki E-as ad-da-as^^ DINGIE.MES az-zi-kan-dn 
LI-IM DINGIE.MES az-zi-ik-kan-dn 
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41. and told (their) arrows, come ye and eat! 

42. And if, under oath, they say: He is finished (speaking), 

43. then he sets the bronze axe down upon the table 

44. and they slay the full-grown goat. 

45. He takes the blood, and (taking) the spoon which (had been) 

46. put into the goblet, anoints it with the blood. 

47. Then they bring the raw entrails and heart, 

48. and the Lord of the House offers these to the god. 

49. Next he takes a bite (of the entrails), (and) they perform the 

himman. 

50. Then he takes' the spoon from the tray, 

51. takes a sip (from the spoon), and says as follows: 

52. Lo, Marduk, and (ye) Innarawantes, we have taken oath! 

53. Since of the raw entrails have we eaten, 

54. and, moreover, from one spoon have we drunk. So henceforth, 

55. Marduk and (ye) Innarawantes, do not approach 

56. my gate. Then they cook the entrails and heart with fire, 

57. and cut up all the rest of the full-grown goat. 

58. When the meat fat comes, they set the entrails, the heart, 

59. and all the. meat before the god. 

60. Along with these they bring twice nine ordinary loaves of half a 

handful of fine barley-meal 

61. to (the god). He breaks nine ordinary loaves and over these they 

place 

62. the entrails and heart, then he replaces these upon the table, 

63. and says as follows: 0 Sun of heaven above and below, 

64. eat. Let the deified fathers of (my) house (!) eat. 

65. Let the thousand gods eat. 
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A 

B 

§13 

4 m 66. 


5 

58 67. 


6 

59 68. 


r 

60 69. 

§14 

8 

70. 


9 

71. 


10 

72. 


11 

73. 


13 

74. 


13 

75. 


14 

76. 

§15 

15 

77. 


16 

78. 


17 

79. 


18 

80. 

§16 

19 

81. 


30 

83. 


31 

83. 

§17 

33 

84. 


33 

85. 


34 

86. 

§18 

35 

87. 


Col. II 


26 

2 88. 


27 

3 89. 


38 

4 90. 

§19 

29 

5 91. 
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nu-za ki-e-da-ni li-in-ga-P kn-ut-rn-e-es^^ e-es-tin 
nu IGIE-an-da GESTIIT 9-SU si-pa-an-ti PA-NI ^^^BANSUE 
^in-na-ra-u-wa-an-da-as^^ mi-us-sa-arL ^^^ZAG.DIB ^^^GAB-ya 
da-a-i nu 9-at WINDA.KUE^.SA ar-lia pa-ar-si 

na-at-sa-an ^^^la-ah-hu-ri su-uh-lia-i nn me-na-ali-an-da 
GESTIIST la-ah-hn-u-wa-i nu 8* DUMU.ME§-ns u-wa- 
da-an-zi 

SAL-ni-is-sa-an ku-i-e-es na-a-n-i pa-a-an-zi 
mi A-N A 1 DEMU.lSriTA ^’’^^lAS.GAL wa-as-si-ya-an-zi 
nu pi-ra-an a-pa-a-as 

i- ya-at-ta nu UE.BAE.EA-i-li hal-zi-is-sa-i 

nu ^^^B AN" [SUE an] -da wa-ah-nu-an-zi nu ^"^^ZAG.DIB 
^zuQAB-ya 
ar-lia a"d[a-an]-zi 

a-da-an-na-ma [a-ku-wa-an-na-ya ] a-as-su nu 

QA-TAM-MA 

ii- da-i nu uzu[is[lG.GiG uzugA ar-h]a 

a-ku-wa-an-zi-ya [ • • • • ] 

nu ^^‘^KA . GAG-ya a-ku-wa-[an-zi] 

nu-za BE-EL E-TJlf ^^^su-ru-uh-ha-as ^^^PA-an [har-zi] 
na-as-kan A-NA KA an-da ti-ya-zi nu lu-u»i-*li 
ki-is-sa-an hu-uk-ki-is-ki-iz-zi 

^sa-an-ta-as LUGAL-us ^an-na-ru-um-mi-en-zi 
as-lia-nu-wa-an-ta ku-in-zi wa-as-sa-an-ta-xi 
^lu-u-la-M-in-za-as-tar hu-u-up-pa-ra-za ku-in-zi M-is-M- 
ya-an-ti 

pa-a-tax a-ap-pa za-as-ta-an-za as-tu-um-ma-an-ta-an-za-ta 

at-tu-wa-la-ki-ti ni-is da-a-ad-du-wa-ax a-az-za-as-ta-an 
UBU-in-za GUD-in-za BUMU.l^AM.GAL.LU -in-za ga-ni*in 
du-u-i-ni-in ni-is az-tu-u-wa-xi 

]SriEDA.KUE 4 .EA p4x-si-ya na-as-ta lu-u-i-li an-da ki-is- 
sa-an me-ma-i 

B in-na-m-wa-an'da-as. 


li-en-ga-L 


B hu-ut-ru-e-ni-es. 
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66. And to tHs taking-of-oath be ye divine witnesses. 

67. Afterwards he pours libations of wine nine times before the table 

68. to the Innarawantes. Then he takes the thigh and the breast^ 

69. and breaks up the other nine ordinary loaves (over them) . 

70. Then he sprinkles these (thigh^ breast, etc.) on a sacrificial board 

71. and pours wine over (it). Then they bring in eight boys 

72. who do not yet know woman sexually. 

73. They dress one boy in the hide of the full-grown goat, and this (boy) 

74. steps forward and chants in Luwian. 

75. Then they surround the table, 

76. and eat up the thigh and the breast. 


77. And eating and drinking propitious. And in the same 

way 

78. he brings in and they eat up the entrails and the heart. 

79. And they drink 

80. And they drink from the goblet. 

81. Now the Lord of the House holds (his) suruhhas staff, 

82. takes his stand at the (ritual) gate, and, in Luwian, 

83. conjures as follows : 

84. Santas, king, (and ye) Innarawantes 

85. who wear bloody (garments), 

86. Lulahhu-men, who are wrapped in huprus (garments), 

87. Come! Stand (?) back (from your wrath) and be propitious (?). 

88. In good relationship ( ?) this offering eat. 

89. In lieu ( ?) of (our) sheep, oxen, humans, 

90. eat ye this offering(?), 

91. He breaks ordinary bread, then, in Luwian, conjures as follows: 
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A 

B 




20 

30 

6 

92. 

a-ra-az ^IJTTJ-az ta-ti-in 

-zi DIFGIE.MlS-in-zi 


31 

7 

93. 

. A-as-ka par-na-an-za- 

-ta^® ku-wa-at-ti aii-da hu-u-i~na-i. 





ma-an 



32 

8 

94. 

la-la-an-ti pa-a u-za-as a- 

-da-ri-ta-an^^ 

21 

33 

9 

95. 

^fi.A-as-wa^^'" hu-u-pal-zi-ya-ti-ya-za liar-vsa-an-za 


34 


96. 

a-pa-an sa-a-at-ta^^ 


22 

35 

10 

97. 

nu SISKUE.SISKUE 

U-NU-TE-M’ES sa-ra-a da-an-zi 





®^®I6-an-na 



36 

11 

00 

ha-at-M na-at IS-TU YA . DUG . GA is-ki-ya-iz-zi« 


37 


99. 

nu me-ma-i 


23 

00 

CO 

12 

100. 

i>da-lu-kan^^ pa-ra~a^^ 

is-tap-du a-as-su-wa-kan an-da 


kur-ak-du 


101. 1 IM.GID.DA QA-TI AAVA-AT ^za-ar-pi-ya ^^'A.Z'U 

102. KUE ^^%i-iz-zu-wa-at-iia-^ ma-a-an MU,KAM-za^^ liar- 

ra-an-za 

103. KUE-e^^ an-da ak-ki-is-ki-it-ta-ri 

104. nu SISKUE.SISKUE ki-i-lu-us ki-iS-sa-'an^® si-pa-an-ti 


B m-ra-a. 

B ki4s!-i§-wa-at-na. 
B WU-ssa. 

^^B KUR-e-Mn. 

B kU-sa-an. 


B pdr-na-an-za-as-ta, 
B a-ta-ri-ta-an, 

B TiA'a-a^-wa. 

B sa^at-ta, 

B i§-ki4z-ssL 
B kdn. 


24 39 13 

40 14 

41 15 

42 16 
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92. Heavenly SuH; Deified Fathers^ 

93. and (let) Ea, too; enter the house, if 

94. they are willing. Come ! Eat ye what-has-been-brought-hither. 


95. And (let) Ea, upon the heads (of the divine assembly) 

96. press garlands (??) . 

97. They pick up the sacrificial implements. He closes the door 

98. and anoints it with fine oil, 

99. then says: 


100. Let it (the door) shut out evil and keep in good. 


101. One tablet is finished. Word of Zarpi^m, medicine-man 

102. of the country of Kezzuwatna. If the year (is) bad, 

103. (and) there is constant dying in the land, 

104. he thus performs the ritual suspension (?) . 



344 Benjamin SchwarU 

Notes AND COMMEFTABY 

This text includes three separate rituals directed against pestilence. 
The first (our present study), hitherto unattempted, contains an 
important ^ quasi-bilingual ^ Luwian hymn which has been the sub- 
ject of considerable attention, especially by E. Eorrer ZDMG NP 
1. and Hrozny, BoSt 5.36 ff. Friedrich has published a 

transcription of this hymn with its Hittite parallel in his Klein- 
aeiatische Sprachdenhmdlery Berlin (1932), pp. 36-7. The last two 
rituals have been translated (without text), with the exception of 
a few lines, by Friedrich in Der Alte Orient^ Band 25, Heft 2 
(1925), pp. 10-13, and are therefore not included in this study. 
For an extensive account of Hittite religion, ritual, magic, etc., see 
G. Furlani, La Beligione degli Hittiti, Bologna, 1936, especiaHy 
for its bibliography and documentation, and the detailed review of 
this book in the Columbia Review of Religion^ VoL 2, no. 1 (Nov. 
1937). Abbreviations, etc., are those made familiar by Hittite 
scholars, especially in the second edition of Sturtevant^s 
Glossary, Phila., 1936. To Professor Sturtevant is also due the 
grateful appreciation of the author, for his criticism of this study 
has evoked whatever may prove sound in the treatment of this 
difficult text. In the transcription of Hittite words the diacritical 
mark under the h has not been used. 

1. Eestorations of the first two lines are from A 2, 39 f ., B 2. 13 f. 
^^A.ZIJ ^^medicine-man." 

2. \ma-a-an MU.KAM-; 2 ;a] har-ra-an-za, it the year is bad." 
Friedrich, Der Alte Orient, l. c., p, 11, fn. 3, translates this phrase 

Wenn das Jahre widrig (ist)." The meaning is probably when 
the year (or time of the year, i. e., season) is pestilential." 

4. [nu BB-KL'] fil-T/lT. The supplement is certain, cf . lines 33, 
48, and 81 in this text (the missing space requires BE-EL rather 
than EN). Probably a temple official, in view of his activities, 
although these are not necessarily a sure indication when barbers^ 
duties include the sweeping of the floors, of temples (cf. KIF 1. 147 
fn. 4), and members of the king's bodyguard take an active part in 
the ritual procession (cf. KBo 4. 9). The meaning might, however, 
be literally householder " or the like, and the ritual directed 
against pestilence aflecting the individual home in any stricken 
area. A division of the duties among the ^^A.ZTJ, the BN E-T/lf, 
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and the xitnal assistants would be desirable^ but any such thorough- 
going attempt would be conjectural at best^ since the text itself leaves 
few clear inferences. 

5. The supplement is conjectural. 'Eot M-e4u-un the require- 
ments of the context here and elsewhere in the ritual demand some 
such translation. It seems to receive some etymological support 
iTomJjBio. celsusy columen^ AS heall^ Lith. heliu, TceU% OCS celo^ 
cf. Walde-Pokorny^ 1. 433^ 1. ^qel- ^‘^ragen^ hoch(heben).^^ For sus- 
pension rites might be compared the Hebrew Feast of the Taber- 
nacles. huppali is dat.-loc. 6-7, The supplements are conjectural. 
Diorite is an igneous rock of crystalline character; its appearance 
recommended it for use by the ancients especially in the form of 
ritual weapons^ cf. Carruthers, Lang. 9.154-5; may there- 

fore be a ritual weapon of some sort. 

8. The supplement is suggested by its occurrence in the same 
line;, in the same context;, but there is no assurance that another 
word did not stand before the first si-sa-i; the agreement, or lack 
of it, of neut. sg. dassu with an animate plural is not uncommon 
in Hittite. E-sa4 seems to be a reduplicated form from the stem 
sai-, 

9. The supplement is quite uncertain; perhaps a multiplicative 
number is required here, with sa-a-sa-as taken as the predicate, a 
rather desperate solution, since a preterite verbal form would be 
altogether exceptional in this context. On the whole, since sa-a-sa-as 
is in rasura, it seems better to exclude it from the text. 

10. The translation attempts to meet the requirements of the 
context, GEe (transcribed MI in Sturt- Gloss.^, p. 102) = GiG, see 
Beimel, 427. 4, 7. The supplement is certain, cf. KUB 9. 31. 2. 47 
= HT 1. 2. 20 and ETJB 9. 31. 3. 31 =- HT 1. 3. 10 

11. IJZXJ is not a determinative here. MAS must be the reading 
of the third sign in this line, cf. the Delaporte sign list, no. 101. 
The translation suggested for sa-hal-m-a-an receives considerable 
etymological support from Gk. <rfcaAA(o, Thrac. o-zcaA/tT? ^^sword,^’ 
Bkt Icald smallest portion (The etymology is made, of course, 
on the assumption that the spelling of the Hittite word is an ortho- 
graphic device for writing the initial consonant cluster qL 
sahlfcar). With, menahhanda^ then, we have here a compound verbal 
form. The numeral emerging from the lacuna may refer to the 
disposition of three of the pieces of meat, or to three different 
locations, ' 
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12>, M-e-iz-za-ma shows that the second 1-an goes with what 
precedes Comparison of texts A and B shows that this 

mnst be the full word; for its meaning see Deimel 342, 50. 

14 . lGI-ve4z is for ^hantez. 

15 . The supplement is certain in view of lines 16 , 18 , and 19 
following, although the partial sign visible looks more like the end 
of da than hu; the collocation hukhulan zanuwantan in line 18 , 
however, assures the reading. The context requires a meaning of 

measure of some sort for IculcTculan, The word occurs also in 
KUB 7.1.1.22, 37 and 13.35.2.12, where it seems to mean a 
copper vessel of some sort. It is tempting to see in this word a 
connection with 6k. /cvkAo?, Skt. cahrds^ AS hweol; the meaning 
might then be a circular container of some sort which came in time 
to serve as a conventional measure. 

16. ha-tahya-aji-te-ya-as gate-bolts ( ?)” is an oblique plural. 
It is probably to be connected with hat{t)alu. 

21. Icatta harga. Another sign may well stand before liar- in 
A, although the space in B shows this unlikely, unless the two 
texts diSer at this point, harga is to be connected with the stem 
harlc- ^ destroy its form is neuter plural, pashan is the neut. ptc. 
sg. from the stem pasga- ^set upright.^ halihal is unknown. 

23. Bor the reconstruction cf. lines 24 and 26 following. Ici-e-un 
cannot be predicate ; a preterite first singular would be altogether too 
exceptional in this context. M-e-iz-zi-ya, therefore, does not mark 
the beginning of a new clause or sentence here, but rather indicates 
another direction; perhaps there was a hi-e-iz in the lacuna in 
line 22. For wassi the suggested translation (or the like) fits the 
context here as well as in KBo 5. 2. 4. 25 nu hi-e wa-as-si ta-an-ga- 
ra-an-za e-lcu-ziy md this wassi he drinks thirstily ( ?) ^^; KBo 
5. 2. 4, 40 ^^^GAL-ma^ Jcu-is su-u-wa-an-za na-at A-NA wa-as-si- 
B1, A da-a-i ‘^‘^ But which bowl having been filled, he takes it from 
the wassi ; ih, 41 nu wa-as-M-Wl^A hu-'m-hu-u^-sa-an-zi ^^And 
they keep mixing the wassi ib. 46 wa-as-si-'Rl.A-ma ma-ah-ha-an 
I-NA im-MI MAH-RLI e-lcu-zi na-at I-NA TJD.7.KAM QA- 
TAM-MA-pU ah-hu-us-lci-iz-zi But even as he drinks the wassi on 
the first day, he continues to drink it in just the same way to the 
seventh day.'' Witzel, HKU 114.25; 116.40,41, because of its 
apparent resemblance to the root was-, wes- clothe," translates 
this word by Kleider," a translation which seems extremely im- 
probable in view of the contexts in which it is found. With the 
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meaniBg of liquid or drink of some sort established for wassi, some 
light is thrown on the probable meaning of huwallarij mi Skt 
gdlati ab/^ Gk. JSaXavevs bather/^ and ^^bath ^^ 

suggest the translation indicated;, or the like. 

24. MIM Jia-n-ya-‘az-‘zk In Text B we have the fuller phrase 

DUMTJ SUM-SU literally son of his name.^^ The religious sig- 
nificance of one^s namesake^ one^s ^^Hame/^ and especially the 
perpetuatiGii of the IsTame in one^s descendants is still a living 
force in religion today. From KTJB BUM-an hal-za-i, 

ib. 4. li. 8UM-an te-iz-zi we require a verb of speakings, callings 
or the like in this context. Etymological considerations^ cf. Skt. 
aryati, hat. ordre^ Gk. dpi demand the transcription hariyazzi 
instead of the equally possible hatalyazzi. -Ici-e-la-mu-us ! Note 
the spelling M-e4a-u-wa-as in line 26; for this interchange of m 
and w see SHG § 47. 

25. hu~e-da~ni 1-NA KA literally on which gate.^^ Note the 
similarity in construction with Lat. quo loco. 

27. h-ra-as-sa-an is to be resolved into ser plus the enclitic -a 
plus the enclitic -san. a-te-es-sa~an is not composed of aies plus 
-sa7i^ but is neut. sg., as the neut. pi. form atissa, line 35 below^, 
shows; the translation is based upon that of ates by Hrozny, CH 
122.1, 124. 14,16. 

30-31. piran Jcatta ...... ddi. This verb with the ablative 

usually means “^take,^ but this would yield little meaning here; 
it is better taken as compounded with the preverbs piran and hattay 
cl Sturt. Gloss.^, p. 147, and the ablative is here ablative of place, 
a function more usually reserved for the dative-locative. 

GAG. NAG. Eor this ideogram see Deimel 15. 186 and 
his Nachtrage und Verbesserungen, no. 137, p. 1120. 

34. si-pa-an-ti dedicates.^^ We should expect the translation 
here to be, he pours a libation with wine, ^ but the verb has a 
pronominal object in line 33 which can only refer to the goat. 
While this verb with an animal object usually has the meaning 
‘^ sacrifice a victim ^ to some divinity, the actual slaying of the goat 
does not occur until line 44 below; the probable action was that 
the wine was poured on the goat, and the animal consecrated or 
dedicated to Marduk. 

36. The next three lines are th^^ version of lines 84-6 

below of the Luwian hymn. is to be resolved into 

Mtti-ti-ma-tay apparently with two enclitic second person pronouns 
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separated by -ma; but " tibi ^ is here little more than an enclitic 
particle serving as an ethical dative, cf. Sturt. Gloss.^ p. 146 (where 
the reference to HG 99 should be stricken out), ^innarawantas is 
plural, as the Luwian version shows. These were probably deities 
of manly vigour, cf. Kretschmer, KIF l,302f., Madd. 95, Chrest. 
118. 

37. u-wa-[anydu. The reconstruction is required by the plural 
subject. 

38. Iu-u4a-hi-ya-a$-sa-an. The corresponding Luwian form in 
line 86 is prefixed with the god-sign. For a discussion of this term 
cf. Landsberger ^^Habiru und Lulahhu^^ in KIF 1. 321-34. 

42. Udcu-wa-an-ni is the dative of the verbal noun lenJctuar. 
The meaning of the sentence must be : If those present at the ritual 
take oath, i. e., make the ritual response, at the conclusion of the 
invocation of the Lord of the House by saying, He is finished 
(amenl?)/^ then, etc. 

45. eshar. Blood did not play as all-important a r61e in Hittite 
ritual as it did almost everywhere else in the Ancient Hear East. 
Its use was principally for the lustration of sacrifi.cial implements, 
as here, in the anointing of the spoon ; for a detailed account, see 
Furlani, p. 299 f. 

49. Despite the lack of a connective particle here, two clauses are 
indicated, himman has the appearance of a cult word (Hattie?), 
probably a hymn which derived its name from beginning with this 
word ; its meaning is unknown. 

50. This line truly a locus desperatus^ with not even the mean- 
ing of ddi sure. Perhaps it is best analyzed as /^^he takes the tray 
for (i. e., as regards the) spoon,” hence the translation in the text. 
For this somewhat pregnant use of ANA cf. Bezold, Balylonisch- 
Assyrisches Glossary Heidelberg, 1926, esp. pp. 45-6. 

51. pa-a-si is prs. sg. 3 from the root pas- swallow.” 

54. 1-za-ma-han. 1-za is ablative in agreement with ^^A.DA. 

57. pittalwan. This word occurs also in EBo 5. 2. 1. 12, 28 ; 
5.2.2.8,15,16, and its gen. sg. (or acc. pL?) in the same text 
1. 27, tar-na-as pit-tal-wa-as. Although the meaning in our text 
is clearly guaranteed by the context, it does not oflEer too much 
assistance for the solution of the meaning of this word in KBo 5. 2. 
The form here is sg. acc., as is shown by the accompanying adjective 
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Jiumantau. Kote the pit value for the BE sign here; ef. Sturtevant/ 
Lang. 13. 285-91. 

60. Jcat-ti-is-ma-as-si is to be resolved into hatti plus the enclitic 
possessive pronoun (SHG §245) plus -si ^^ ei/^ with 

referring to the god. 

63-4. s6-ir Icat-ta ne-pi-sa-as az-zi-lci. We may have 

here a conventional reference to two of the three manifestations of 
the sun god (sky, earth, and water, see Eurlani, p. 39), with ser 
Icatta perhaps meaning above and below”; the probability is 
larger, however, that we have here a compound verb, ser Icatta et- 
^^eat one^s az-zi-lci is imperative sg. 2. ad-da-as 

DUST GIE. MBS. Can there be a reference to ancestor-worship 
here? The more conventional rendering of the collocation addas 
DINGIE.MES is gods of (our) fathers,” cf. Eurlani, pp. 47, 199. 

67-8. Note the position of the verb in the middle of this sentence. 

69. 9-at. The phonetic complement is the enclitic demonstra- 
tive. pa-ar-si is the prs. sg. 3 of pars- “ break, divide.” 

70-1. nu me-na-ali-ha-an-da GESTIN la-ah-hu-wa-i. Literally 
^‘^and he pours wine against (the lahhuri).^^ 8 DIJMU.MES-'ui, 
in view of lines 60, 61, 67, and 69 above, must be a scribal error 
for 9 DIJMIJ.MES-w6‘. 

74. IJE.BAE.EA-i-2i equals luwili, see A. Ungnad, ZA NF 
1. 1-8, who makes Luwian equal Lyeian because of this ideogram 
and its Hittite equivalent. 

81. suruKhas recalls Lat. sums branch, twig, shoot.” The 
word is obviously the material of which the ritual staff or wand is 
made; it occurs in KBo 4.9,3.38 an-da-ya-za-hdn ^^Hu-ru-uJi- 
ha-as ^^^RA-an (39) har-z% and in the same text, 4. 9. 4. 30 ti S 
^^^PA ^'^Hu-ru-uli-ha-as har-Mn-zi, The word is gen. sg. in all 
three eases, genitive of material. The supplement is virtually 
certain, in view of the predicate in the contexts of KBo 4. 9 cited. 

84-6. These three lines correspond to lines 36-8. Santas was 
a deity of Western Asia Minor; Eurlani, p. 45, makes him the chief 
deity of the Luwian pantheon, equivalent with the Hittite weather 
god IM (whose Hittite name was Zashapunas?), and with the 
Hurrian Tesup and Luwian ( ?) Dattas. LUGAL-us does not occur 
in the Hittite version, hnwian annarummenzi is of threefold 
interest : a) Luwian a for Hittite 1/6, ci, Eorrer, ZDMG NP 1. 217 
(although his strictures regarding vowel quantity in Hittite may 
safely be disregarded), b) Luwian m for Hittite w may throw 
9 
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some light on this interchange in Hittite (was the m ^^ lenited ^^?)^ 
cl SHG §§ 47, 110. e) The Lnwian plural in which seems 
to haye been extended to all types of substantiyal and pronominal 
inflection, ashanuwanta equals Hittite eshanuwania, again with a 
for Hittite unaccented ( ?) a; like the Hittite word it is a nent. pi. 
ptc. Icwinzi is, of course, the plural of the relatiye pronoun ; it is 
of interest to note that Luwian, apparently, made no distinction 
between its nominal and pronominal inflections, wassantari could 
just as well be Hittite. In ^Mahmza-star we haye the plural plus 
an enclitic connectiye -{s)tar corresponding to the Hittite enclitic 
-san. If the Hittite complex is equal in meaning to the Luwian, 
a fair assumption under the circumstances, some light may be 
thrown on Hittite whose meaning is still uncertain. Thus it 
will be obseryed that the Luwian particle seems to stand in etymo- 
logical relationship with Hitt. -{s)ta (PHitt. 4ar with weak 
sounding of the final r?), hinting at an early temporal connotation 
for Hitt, -san, hupparaza is readily identified with Hitt, huprusy 
and like the Hittite word must be acc. pL, object of the yerb 
hishiyantij which is a prs. pi. 3, see Hrozny, BoSt b. 38 fn. 4 
(probably with a primary medio-passive ending, cf. Hitt. luhlcatU). 
The word is to be identified with ishiyanies in the Hittite yersion 
(the Hittite word is, howeyer, a participle), and seems to preserye 
an initial archaic laryngeal stop already lost in Hittite. 

87. pa-a-tar is composed of the verbal stem pa- ^^go, come,^^ 
equal to Hitt. pa{i)-y and the Luwian enclitic connective particle 
-tar. The verbal form is a second singular imperative (can this be 
the form to which Sommer and Delaporte make reference ? See 
SHG p. 277 fn. 120), although, like Hitt, ehu^ it can scarcely have 
more than inter jectional force. Hrozny, BoSt 5. 37, suggests that 
this word might be a vocative (!) with accentual lengthening of 
the first syllable, and compares it with 6k. irdr^p, a-ap-pa equals 
Hitt, appa, and like the Hitt, preverb, forms a verbal compound 
with zastama (whose meaning is conjectural) ; the form is a plural 
participle in agreement with the subject of the verb in line 88. 
astummantanza-ta is another plural participle plus an enclitic 
connectiye. 

88. attuwalahiti contains two suffixes, -wala and -hit% oi which 

the former appears also in Hittite, while the latter, according to 
Borrer, ZDM6 NF ^ is a Luwian abstract forming suflSx. 

The sufiixes may well be attached here to a primary noun of rela- 
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tionsMp^ cf. Hitt, attas. nis (Forr. Lc.^ p. 221) is a neuter 
demonstrative pronoun, daduwar is certainly the verbal noun of 
a reduplicated form from the stem da- ^^set^ place/^ azmstan is 
the ip V. pL 2 of the verb meaning to eat/^ ef. Hitt. et-» 

89. Forrer divides as DHMH.HAM.GAL.LIJ-w za-ga-ni-in, m 
does Hrozny. Friedrich^ Kleimsiatische Spraclidenhmdler^ p. 37^ 
writes DHMH.lSrAM.GAL.LIJ-in- 2 :a-^^&“ni-m. There seems to be 
an echo of this line in XIJB 9. 31.3. 49-50 === HT 1. 3. 43-4 HUB 
9.32.1.29^ hence the suggested translation for ganin as ‘^'^substi- 
tute;, stead;, lieu/^ or the like. 

90. du-u-i-ni-in. This word is the object of the verb; hence its 
meaning must be something edible, aziuwari is a second person 
plural medio-passive form from the stem connected with Hitt, et- 
‘^^eat.'^^ The ending (a prosoposeme like that in wassantari) is 
identical with the once cited Hittite -tumari, showing that Lnwian, 
unlike almost all other IE languages which continued to make use 
of the r-seme for the medio-passive, did not attempt to avoid the 
awkward collocation resulting from IB ^dhwomr. ISTote again the 
interchange of m and tv between the Luwian and the Hittite forms. 

91. anda Icissan memai stands in the same context as Mssan 
huhlcislcizzi^ line 83, and seems equally entitled to the translation 

conjure or the like. For instances of the compound verb ef . 
KBo 4. 1. 1. 61 == KHB 2. 2. 1. 41, nu E6IE-an-da IS-TU 
<^mtG.GVL AH.BAE wa-al-ah-zi na-as-ta an-da ki-is-sa-an 
me-ma-i Afterwards he strikes with an iron hammer, then con- 
jures as follows with nasta proving that the conjuration is not 
simultaneous with whatever ritual action is being performed; KBo 
5. 2. 2. 21 na-asta ^^USMAS an-da hur-li-li hi-is-sa-an me-ma-i 
^^and then the wizard conjures, in Hurrian, as follows KBo 
4. 1. 1. 27 ~ KIJBi 2. 2. 1. 32 nu-lcdn an-da M-is-sa-an me-ma-i 

and he conjures as follows ; and in the Eitual of Anniwiyamiis, 
Chrest. p. 114, 3. 35 f., nu u-i-e-es-ki-iz-zi an-da-ma-Mn me-mi-is- 
Jd-iz-z% which Sturtevant translates She prays and, within (the 
house), speaks thus.^^ There is, however, no Justification for the 
parenthesis anywhere in the text, while translation as a compound 
verb removes the necessity for the supplement. For the distinction 
between the compound anda mema- and the simplex mema- might 
be compared Lat. incanto beside canto. 

92. uraz^UTG-az, Cf. the Hittite version in lines 63-5. This 
corresponds to ne-pi-sa-as ^HTIT-us (so Friedrich, KIF 1.371 
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fn. 2) with uraz therefore meaning ^^ heayen, heaveniy/^ and the 
ease form, with ^UTU-a^;, nominative singular, tatinzi DlhlG-IR. 

corresponds, of course, to Hitt, addas 
and gives ns the Lnwian word for father, with good cognates 
thronghont the IB continuants for this Lallwort; for the probable 
meaning of the phrase, see the note to line 64 above. 

93. ^^j.A-as-ha, Friedrich, loe. cit., sees in this word the 
genitive of a formalized expression for house,” taking -ha as a 
Luwian genitive singular case ending. Forrer, ZDM6 NP 1. 218, 
citing a Luwian pronominal form hu-is-ha^ sees in the Luwian -ha 
an enclitic particle equal in force to the Hitt. -Id and compares 
the form with Hitt. hwishL Text B reads ^A-a-aS-wa in line 95, 
perhaps a genuine dialectal variation, and making it more probable 
that the god name is intended here (no one has claimed that the 
Hittite version coincides with the Luwian), a view confirmed by 
the very next word in our text. It is suggested that we have here 
an enclitic connective etymologically related to the Hittite enclitic 
connective -a, preserving a laryngeal stop lost in Hittite, cf. Luwian 
hishiyanti beside Hitt. isMyantes, For pdr-na-an-za-ta Text B 
Tesid.B> pdr-na-an-za-as-ta, indicating that we have here again the 
familiar connective -{s)ta, parnanza is readily identified with 
Hitt, parna; the form is plural, and like many Hittite plurals, 
serves as an oblique case form, huwatti invites an ultimate con- 
nection with the relative stem; the word is perhaps adverbial. 
anda huwinai might well be Hittite. man I take to be equal to 
the Hittite particle of unreality.” Hrozny and Forrer transcribe 
hu-u-i-na-i-ma-any^fAdd\ would then give us a first personal plural, 
and would violate what little meaning may be gleaned from the 
context. 

94. lalanti. This predicate seems to be a reduplicated form 
from a root la- ^^let, allow” or the like, cf. Gk. Ad<o. Forrer, 
Hrozny, and Friedrich all transcribe la-la-andi-pa-a^ which yields 
no meaning whatsoever, pd this time stands alone, cf. line 87. 
uzas contains the familiar proclitic preverb u- plus a nominal form 
from a root seen in Hitt. da{i) - set, place,” cf. Hitt, uda- bring.” 
adaritan is a ipv. pi. 2 from the stem meaning ‘^^to eat.” The 
form is an r-extension (a semato-prosopic of the type Skt. duhre, 
duhr&tam) of et-^ at-. 

95. . A-as-ii?^. From the fact that Luwian and Hittite seem 
to interchange m and mutually, see annarummenz% aztuwari 
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above^ hesidie innarawantes and the middle ending 4umarij it is 
not too unwarranted an assumption to see in this complex the 
divine name plus an enclitic eonnective equal to Hittite -mu/ 
especially since the complex stands at the head of its clause. 
liarsanza {cL Hitt, harssan-) is the plural of the word for ^‘^head.^^ 
hupahiyatiyaza, cf, hupparaza line 86 above^ is probably the object 
of the verb^ making Tiarsanza an oblique case form. The meaning 
assigned is purely conjectural. 

96. apan is better taken as equal to Hitt, appan^ forming a com- 
pound verb with satta, which seems to be from sa-^ cl Hitt, m (i) - 
‘^^press/^ etc. The form is sg. 3 present (!), morphologically a 
medio-passive (prosopic) like Hitt, ya-ta, ya-nta, A preterite con- 
cept is forbidden by the context indicating that in Luwian as well 
as in Hittite this class of medio-passive might require the 
diagonal wedge (the Glossenkeil/^ a paper on which;, by the pres- 
ent author, will appear in the next number of Archiv Orientalnl) 
to indicate a preterite. 

100. This line translated in Sturtevant-Bechtel, Chrest. p. 121. 
1. 44. 

102. Note HUE '^^^Icezzuwatna here. The first line of this 
ritual omits KUE. 


LATE MUGHUL ILLUSTEATIONS TO THE IQBAL- 
HAMAHT JAHANGIRi 

Muhammbd a. Simsae and W. NoeMjVN Beown 

UnIVEBSITY op PjBNlSrSYLVANIA 

A MAHTJSORIPT of the second Yolnme of the well known Iqbal- 
namahl Jahangiri by Muhammad Sharif (otherwise kimwii as 
Mu'tamad [Mu'tamid] Khan)/ illustrated with fifty-four paint- 
ings, belongs to the John Frederick Lewis Gollection in the Free 
Library of Philadelphia, and has been described in the catalogue/ 
The complete work consists of three Yolumes: the first contains 
the history of AkbaFs ancestry, the second gives an account of 
AkbaFs reign from his accession to his death, and the third is 
devoted to the reign of Jahangir. The first two volumes are 
extremely rare ; the third is commoner. 

The author of the Iqbal-namah, in his preface to the first vol- 
ume, mentions the following works as his sources : the celebrated 
Ahlar-ndmah of Abu al-Fadl, the Talaqdt-i-AhMn of Kizam al- 
Din Ahmad, and the Tdrlkh-i-Alchar ^dM of Khwajah ‘Ata Beg 
Qazvini, the last having been left unfinished. He also states that 
he completed his work (volume 1) in Kashmir in 10^9 A. H. (1619 
A.n.).^ But since the third volume covers the entire reign of 
Jahangir (1605-1627), the date of completion of the final volume 
must have been considerably later. 

The author entered the services of Jahangir as a young man. 
He was made a military commander and received the title of 
Mu*tamad Khan in 1608, the third year of JahangiFs reign. He 
was later attached as Bakh^i, or Paymaster, to the services of 
Prince Khurram (Shah Jahan), whom he accompanied in the 

^Persian text published in the Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1865; trans- 
lated in part in H, M. Elliot and J. Bowson, The History of India, as told 
by its oxm Historians (8 vols., 1867-77), vol. 6, pp. 393-438. There is a 
Lucknow edition of the text, published 1286 A. H. 

® Muhammed A. Simsar, Oriental Manuscripts of the John Frederick 
Lewis Collection in the Free Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, The 
Free Library, 1937, pp. 56-63. 

® Joseph Aumer, Die persischen Handschriften der Kaiserlichen Hof- und 
Btaatsbibliothek in Muenchen, Munich, 1866, pp. 92-95; and C. Pieu, 
Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the British Museum, London, 1879- 
83, 3. 922. 
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Deccan campaign. On Ms retnrn from the Deccan in 1622^ he was 
appointed to the post of Official Chronicler of the Court. He rose 
to higher ranks under Shah Jahan^ attaining the office of Mir 
Baldi^i^ or General Paymaster, in 1637, and, according to Eieu,^ 
died in 1049 a. H. (1639 A. n.).® There is an old mosque, still 
standing in the city of Agra, which is supposed to have been erected 
by him.® 

The manuscript in the Lewis Collection (MS 44) consists of two 
hundred and ninety-five folios, measuring 14| by 7f inches. It is 
written in a large Hastaliq, twenty-one lines to a page. Polio lb 
has an illumination in gold and colors, and thirty-nine other illumi- 
nations appear in the volume. The fifty-four miniatures illustrate 
important events recorded in the manuscript, are nearly all full- 
page in size, and appear to be the work of the same artist.’’ 

Two seals and a short note in a bold handwriting are the only 
indications which the manuscript contains of its history. The 
circular seal impressions appear on folio la, near the center of the 
left hand side of the page. The smaller seal, above the larger one 
and a little to its right, reads: ^Indyat Khan, fadawl-i-khanah- 
zad-i- (^‘^a devoted servant born in the house gddishdh-i-dlam 
(^^of the Emperor of the World ghdzl (^^the Conqueror’^), 
^Alamgir. Underneath this seal and just above the impression of 
the larger seal a memorandum in Persian reads : dar hiyn-i-haydt4- 
khud %ndyat hard^ which means: ^‘^He bestowed (it) during his 
lifetime.^^ The larger seal impression reads: Amjad *AU Khan 
fadawi-i-pMishdh-i-ghdzi (^^the devoted servant of the Warrior 
King^^), Muhammad Shdh^ sanah 8 (^Hhe eighth year of the 
reign ^^).® 

As the Iqbffi-namah was not completed until after the death of 
Jahangir, the present manuscript could not have been copied before 
the reign of Shan Jahan (1627-1658), and not later than the reign 
of Awrangzib (1658-1707), for it still bears the ownership seal of 
Tnayat Khan while a courtier of the latter monarch. How and 

^Rieu, op, cit.j 1.255. 

® For other details consult Ma'dtMru'l-Umam, Tadhkvratu'l-Umara, and 
Tiizuh-i’JahanglH. 

® T. W. Beale, An Oriental BihUo graphical Dictionary ^ new edition revised 
and enlarged by H. G. Keene, London, 1894, p. 284. 

See Simsar, op, cit., pp, 57-62. 

® The correct readings of these seals, as given here, should be substituted 
for the readings in Simsar, op. cif., pp. 62-63. 
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when this manuscript came into ‘Inayat Hian^s possession cannot 
he definitely determined, for the original binding, the front flyleaf, 
and the last portion of the manuscript, which might have contained 
the seal impressions and autographs of its former owners, are 
missing. 

To establish the identity of Tnayat Khan, we should consider 
three prominent courtiers who bore the same title of distinction at 
the Mughul Court.® All three were eminent historians and patrons 
of letters, as well as successful statesmen. 

The first, Tnayatullah IQian of Lahore, better known as Shayldi 
Tnayatnllah, was the patron and teacher of Muhammad Salih, who 
was the author of a historical composition called ‘AmaJ-i-Sa®, 
commonly known as the \^dh Jahmi-ndmah^ or a history of the 
reign of Shah Jahan. According to some authorities, Shaylsh 
Tnayatullah was a co-author of this last-mentioned work.^® Its 
author Salih, however, calls himself only a pupil of the Shaykh 
and speaks of him as a writer of utmost elegance, and as the author 
of a history of Shah Jahan and his predecessors entitled Tdrikh-i- 
DillcushaymAoi the well-known collection of tales Ba'hdr-i-Ddnish?-'^ 
According to the ""Amal-i-SdUhy Shaykh Tnayatullah died in 1080 
A- H. (1670 A. n.), when he was sixty-five years old.^® 

The second Tnayat Khan, whose real name was Muhammad 
Tahir son of Zafar Khan, was Governor of Kabul and of Kashmir. 
He was raised to the rank of !^an in the twenty-third year of 
Shah Jahan^s reign, and filled in succession the ofiSces of Darughahl 
Huzur, or the Overseer of the king’s household, and Darughahl 
Kutub-Khanah, or the Keeper of the Imperial Library. He was 
appointed to this last post in 1068 A. h. (1657 A. n.). He was the 
author of MulakhkhaSy a history of the first thirty years of the 
reign of Shah Jahan. He was also a poet, writing under the pen- 
name Ishna, and has left a Diwan and a Mathnawi, He retired 
from the service in the first year of Awrangzib’s reign, and died 
in Kashmir in 1077 A. h. (1666 a. 

® Courtiers bearing the same title during the reign of JaMngir, and those 
who received the title after the reign of Awrangzlb, are not considered here. 

^^Kieu, op. ctt, 1.263. IStd., 3. 929. 

Muhammad galih Kambo, or Jahan ISfamah, edited 

by Grbulam Yazdani, Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1923, 1. 10. 

^®Bieu, op, cit., 1.261, 3. 1083 j Beale, op. cit., p. 179; Mir' at aVKlam, 
Mir'at-i-Jahannuma, and Tdrikhri-Muhammadl, Persian texts; A. Sprenger, 
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The third;, known as Tnayatudlah !^an of Kashmir/ was the son 
of Mirza Shnkxnllah;, a descendant of Sa 3 ryid Jamal of Kishapnr/ 
and an Iranian by birth. His mother Hafizah Maryam was the 
tutor of Princess Zib al-Msa Begum, daughter of the Emperor 
Awrangzib, and through her influence her son Tnayatufllah was 
raised by degrees to the rank of 2500, and was appointed by 
Awrangzib as his special secretary. In the twenty-eighth year of 
the reign, in 1686, he was raised to the rank of Vaqayi* Mgar 

Court Chronieler.'^^ During the reign of Earrukh Siyar, in 1717, 
the rank of 4000 was conferred on him,^^ and in the reign of 
Muhammad Shah, in 1721, the duties of minister were entrusted 
to him.^® He was the author of Ahhdm-i-Alamgm and Kalimdt-i- 
Tayyihdt, both of which consisted of collections of letters and notes 
written by Awrangzib.^® During the reign of the latter emperor 
he was suceessiyely appointed Diwan-i-Khalisah or Accountant- 
General of the king^s revenue, I^ansaman or Overseer of the Court, 
and Subahdar or Governor, and, according to TmM^-i’-Muhammadt, 
died in Delhi in 1139 a. h. (1723 a. 

This Tnayatullah Khan seems to be the Tnayat Khan of the 
seal on this MS. The shortened form of the official title is in 
keeping with the frequent Muslim practice of making such abbre- 
viations.^® Tnayat Khan, or Tnayatullah Khan, was perhaps the 
most remarkable of the three, and was, to all indications, the owner 
of the manuscript at the Free Library. He joined Awrangzib^s 
court at an early age, where he was educated and succeeded in 
gaming that monarches favor. He was a devoted servant and 
apparently was born and raised in the palace of the Emperor 
Awrangzib, as the legend on the seal states. His mother was the 
tutor of the emperor^s daughter, and this fact probably gave him 
an opening for success. But he must also have had great personal 

A Catalogue of the AraMCj Persian and Hindustani Manuscripts of the 
Libraries of the King of Oudh, Calcutta, 1854, p. 339. 

Cambridge History of India, Vol. IV, The Mughul Period, 1937, p. 337. 

Idem, p. 346. 

These letters were printed, without the editor’s preface, in Lucknow in 
1260 A. H., under the title of Ruqa'dPi-Alamgrr, and in Lahore, in 1281 
A. H., under the title of Ruqa'dt-i-^Alamgwl. 

^'^Kieu, op. cit,, 1.270, 1.401, 3.1083, and Beale, op, ci^., p. 179. 

Of . abbreviations of names in al-Din cited by M. Aga-Oglu, Ars Islamica, 
V. 3 (1936). 1181, and allusions to similar practice with official titles 
mentioned in that same article. 
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tact and ability to meet the rivalry, competition, animosity, and 
intrigue of the nobles, not to mention the emperor’s own disposition 
and whims at a given moment, and to serve so bigoted and sus- 
picions a ruler as Awrangzib for fifty years without falling into 
disgrace, and later to obtain consideration and command admiration 
during the reigns of Farrulda Siyar and Muhammad Shah. 

Two recorded incidents of his life, one of which occurred during 
Awrangzib’s lifetime and the other after his death, bear witness to 
the integrity of his character and to the high esteem in which he 
was held at the court. During Awrangzib’s march to Puna in 
January 1704, Tnayat Khan had pitched his tents in Wazir As'ad 
Khan’s quarters, and on account of this there seems to have been 
some sort of disagreement between the two. Kiccolao Manucci, a 
contemporary Venetian traveler, says of the incident : “ The wazir’s 
servants, observing this unaccounted boldness, never resorted to by 
anyone else, protested in a modest manner. But since the noble 
would not listen to reason, the servants of As'ad Khan cut the 
intruder’s tent-ropes and put his men to flight by a hearty use of 
their staves. When the king heard of the affair he seemed put out, 
and sent a message to the wazir directing him to visit the quarters 
of Mirza Wafa and make him excuses. The wazir pretended he 
did not understand; but the king did not desist from sending order 
after order. Thus the wazir was forced to obey, to his great chagrin 
and much against his will.” 

The second incident is reported by Muhammad Saqi Musta'idd 
Khan, author of the Ma'dthir-i-^Alamgw% a history of the reign of 
Awrangzib. He says in his preface that in the reign of Shah 
‘Alam he was directed by his noble patron Tnayat Khfe to com- 
plete a history of the last forty years of the reign of Awrangzib, 
which, owing to that emperor’s prohibition, had not been included 
in the *Alamgir-namah.2^ This attempt on the part of Tnayat 
Khan proves that he was not only an ambitious courtier, but also 
a conscientious scholar with a love of truth that led him to cause 


Mirza Wafa appears to have been the real name of *Inayat Khan, See 
Kiccolao Manucci, Storia Do Mogor^ translated by William Irvine, London, 
1907, 3.493, n. 2. Tor a different account of this incident see Ma’athirul- 
Umara. 

Kiccolao Manucci, op. oit., 3. 493. 

^’•The Ma^Whir-i~*lla7Yi.gvtlis published in Billiotheca Indioa, Calcutta, 
1870-71. 
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important annals of his adopted country to he recorded. It is in 
teeping with this character of his that he should have owned a copy 
of a historical document like the Iqbal-namah. 

The line of Persian below the seal of Tnayat Khan, reading 
dar hiyn-i'^agdt4-khud Hndyat hard "he bestowed it during his 
lifetime may raise a question as to whether it refers to a gift of 
the MS. by Awrangzib to Tnayat IQian or to a gift of the MS.^ or 
perhaps only this single volume^ by Tnayat Khan to Amjad *Ali 
O^an. The latter alternative seems the more probable. In the 
first place, one would expect a more detailed record of a gift from 
the emperor, indicating the place, the occasion, and the date of the 
presentation. Tnayat ^an would not have been likely to consider 
such an honor as a casual incident worthy of only so brief a note. 
In the second place, according to Oriental usage, the seal, except 
that of a king or an emperor, appears below and not above the 
writing. Further, the pun on the word Hndyat, which is the title 
of the owner of the first seal, and appears with hardan as a com- 
pound verb, looks intentional, as though Amjad ‘All ;^an, the 
owner of the second seal, had ingeniously used the name of the 
donor in its primary meaning in this memorandum. Finally, 
the date on Amjad ‘Ali IQian^s seal, "the eighth year of the reign 
of Muhammad Shah,^^ corresponds with year A. n. 1727, by which 
time Tnayat Khan had been dead for three years. It is quite pos- 
sible that Amjad ‘Ali IChan had neglected to add his own seal to 
the manuscript when he received it from Tnayat lOian, but after- 
wards wished to note that Tnayat Khan had given it to him during 
his lifetime, and so added this notation. 

The identity of Amjad ‘Ali l^an we have not established. He 
seems to have been a lesser official of the court of Muhammad Shah. 

The date of execution of this volume and its miniatures may 
reasonably be assumed to be between the year 1686, when Tnayat 
Khan became Vaqayf Kigar " Court Ghronicler,^^ and the year 
1707, when Awrangzib died. Since we cannot be precise, we may 
state the time roughly to be about 1700. The place of execution 
is more diflBcult to determine. During the years 1681-1707 the 
center of Awrangzib^s interest and the Mughul empire was in the 
Deccan, where he was waging wars, and it is of course barely pos- 
sible that the manuscript was made there. Other outlying regions 
of the empire might also coneeivahly have been the place of manu- 
facture, but Delhi seems more likely. The style of these paintings 
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does not conform well to Deccani painting^^^ nor to IStli century 
Gujarati and Eashmiri paintings.^^ It is likely that tiie copy of 
the Iqbal-namah would have been made from some copy in the 
royal archives or collection at Delhi ; and more than that the style 
of paintings conform well to those considered to be Mnghnl of 
Awrangzib^s time.^^ Those that come nearest in style and in man- 
ner of treatment to the paintings of the Lewis manuscript are 
contained in a series of sixty-nine miniatures painted in Delhi for 
Eiccolao Manucct the Yenetian traveler, for some time the court 
physician to Prince Dara Shikuh. These miniatures, which now 
form part of the collection of the Cabinet des Estampes at the 
Bibliotheque Rationale in Paris, are found in a separate volume 
and are classed as 0. D., Eo. 45 (reserve). The volume is labeled 
on the outside Sistoire de VInde depuis Tanierlanlc jusqu'd 
Orangzel, par Manucci, and hears the date 1712.-^ This volume 
of miniatures originally formed a part of three volumes of Manucci^s 
History, which he sent to Europe for publication. Manuccfs own 
account of these pictures is as follows : 

Before I left the Mogul dominions, (that is, before 1686), 

to satisfy my curiosity I caused portraits to be painted of all the 
kings and princes from Taimur-i-Lang to Aurangzeb, including the 
sons and grandsons of the last-named, together with the portraits 
of the rulers over Bijapur and Gulkhandah, of some of the chief 
Hindu princes, and of other famous generals. The artist was a 
friend of mine, Mir Muhammad, an official in the household of the 

See examples in Stella Kramriscli, A Survey of Painting in the Deccan^ 
London, India Society, 1937, Plates Xff. 

Examples in unpublished photographs belonging to W. Forman Brown. 

®*See examples in Ivan Stchoukine, La Peinture indienne d V^poque des 
grands Mogols, Paris, E. Leroux, 1929, Plates LIV, LV, LVIII, LXII, and 
others. See also P. P. Martin, The Miniature Paintings and Painters of 
Persia, India, and Turkey, London, 1912, VoL 2, Plates 186, 193, 197, 207, 
208; A. K. Coomaraswamy, Indian Drawings, YoL I, Plate 6; Laurence 
Binyon, The Court Painters of the Crand Moguls, Oxtord University Press, 
1921, Plate 25 ; W. Schulz, Die persische-islamisohe Miniaturmalerei, Yol. 2, 
Plate 193, and Percy Brown, Indian painting Under the Mughals, Oxford, 
1924, Plate 30. 

®®In the Pevue des Biblioihhque for 1898, 1899, and 1900, E. Bloehet 
published an “Inventaire et Description des Miniatures des MSS. Orien- 
teaux dans la Bibliotheque Fationale k Paris.” See also an article by 
Bloehet entitled : “ Miniatures des MSS. Mussulmans,” in the Gazette des 
Beaux Arts, 1897, p, 281, 
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prince Shah 'Alani;, and all were copied from originals in the royal 
palace. So far as I know^ no one has yet imparted such portraits 
to the public ; or if any ingenious person has so done, this collection 
of mine has nothing in common with such, mine being the veritable, 
which the others cannot be. Meanwhile to get them I have spared 
no expenses, and have given many presents; and the whole was 
carried out under great difSculties, it being incumbent on me to 
observe profound secrecy as to my having the copies. I do not 
bring forward any portraits of queens and princesses, for it is im- 
possible to see them, thanks to their being always concealed. If 
anyone has produced such portraits, they should not be accepted, 
being only likenesses of concubines and dancing-girls, etc., which 
have been drawn according to the artistes fancy. It should be 
remembered that all portraits showing a nimbus and an umbrella 
over the head are those of persons of the blood royal.^^ 

As far as can be judged from the black and white reproductions 
of these miniatures,^ ^ they have characteristic features of draughts- 
manship which are also found in the paintings of the Lewis manu- 
script. Aside from obvious features of craftsmanship, such as the 
identity of treatment in the arrangement of the figures, landscape, 
trees, flowers, birds, and animals, and similarity in details of cos- 
tumes, textiles, and of the draperies, there is a notable resemblance 
of technique and manner of representation used in portraying the 
leading figures. Compare for instance, one of the paintings in the 
Manucci series, which shows Akbar riding on an elephant, with any 
one of the paintings of the Lewis manuscript depicting the same 
scene.^^ From the treatment of Akbar^s face and costume it can 
be inferred that his portrait in both series was copied from original 
likenesses of the emperor which appeared in older works, and this 
fact is confirmed by Manuccfs own statement.^^ Both sets of pic- 
tures are clearly from the same school, possibly even by the same 
hand or under the direction of the same painter. Manucci gives 
us the name of his artist,^® Mir Muhammad, who was attached to 
the court of Shah *Alam, the second son of Awrangzib. We know 
that Manuccfs paintings were painted before 1686,^^ the year 

Manucci, op. cit.^ Vol. 1, Introduction, p. liv. 

Fifty-six of these miniatures are reproduced in the four volumes of 
Irvine^s translation of Btaria Do Mogor. 

Manucci, op. Vol. 1, Plate ^ ^ 

See above, note 26. 
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during which ‘Inayat Khan was appointed Court Chronicler hy 
Awrangzib, and it is, therefore, possible that Inayat Khan, who 
possesed or was having made a fine copy of the Iqbal-namah with 
blank spaces for illustrations,®® decided to have the paintings done 
by a court artist, not improbably Mir Muhammad or other painters 
who worked under this artistes supervision. It is also not improba- 
ble that the paintings were done with the knowledge of the emperor 
himself, whose son at the time dared to retain a court painter. 
Although Awrangzib was opposed to painting,®^ it may be, as Percy 
Brown suggests, that after riper Judgment and later in life, he gave 
his royal assent to continuance of the painter’s art.®® We may 
conclude then that Northern India, specifically Hindustan, and 
probably Delhi itself, was the place where the paintings were 
executed. 

The subject matter of these miniatures consists of important 
events and scenes from Akbar’s life. He appears in almost every 
one of them, being shown from youth to old age, and the portraits 
are somewhat depersonalized representations based upon pictures 
drawn by the principal artists of his own court, and the courts of 
Jahangir and Shah Jahan. In spite of the difference in the style 
of painting, the portraits of Akbar and of his court officials have 
certain similarities to their well-known prototypes, but with some 
signs of failure, as weak drawing of the eyes, the chin, and the Jaw.®® 

A careful examination of some of the paintings will reveal that their 
upper and lower borders are in many instances indented so as not to overlap 
the text. 

Awrangzib has often been described as an orthodox Muslim who de- 
tested all sorts of art, and there is evidence that he discouraged miniature 
painting. Yet it is a fact that the lack of encouragement on the part of the 
state had already set in during the reign of Shan Jahan. The descriptions 
of contemporary travelers, such as Bernier and Tavernier, show that in 
those days the painter was losing much of the prestige which he had gained 
during the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir. Had Prince Dara ^ikuh, the 
eldest son of Shah JahSln, not taken a keen interest in painting and culti- 
vated an artistic taste for it, the court artists would probably have been 
discontinued long before. During the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury many paintings were produced including portraits of the emperor 
himself, a fact which proves that he was not altogether hostile to the 
miniature painters of his time. 

Percy Brown, op. cit,^ p. 102. 

Compare the portraits of Akbar, drawn during his lifetime, which appear 
in an early copy of the Ahlcor^namah and in the famous Album of Jahangir, 
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Portraits can be identified of some eminent nobles/ among wbom 
may be mentioned A§af Kian^ Akbar^s foster-brother Khan-i-A*zam. 
Bayram Khan, and his son 'Abd al-Bahman Khan-i-Khanan. In 
general;, however^ portraiture is giving away to the use of types, 
according to indigenous Indian tradition, which shows its influence. 
Some scenes also appear to have been inspired by earlier paintings.®^ 
While the portraiture and the grouping of the miniatures are 
not markedly original, their coloring departs strongly from that 
of the Mughul paintings of Akbar^s and Jahangir’s time. There 
is less of the gleam of Mughul coloration, and more approach to 
the so-called Eaj put style of the 17th and 18th centuries, especially 
when a more varied palette was being used than was employed by 
the early Western Indian school.®^ There are many shades of 
lajuward lapis lazuli ” and qirmiz ^^red,” with the well-known 
Indian yellow and various dark and light tones of brown and green 
skilfully blended. Faults in drawing and line composition are 
often palliated by the color composition. Frequently solid color 
backgrounds are used, as in ^^Sajput” styles (imitating earlier 
Western Indian) . The attraction of the paintings lies in the com- 
bined effect rather than in the treatment of individual figures. 
Horses, elephants, lions, and other animals are not naturalistically 
perfect or proportional as in the time of Jahangir, nor are action 

wMeh are now in tlie possession of Mr. Chester Beatty of London. Repro- 
ductions of these paintings are found in the three-volume work The Library 
of Chester Beatty, a Catalogue of the Indian Miniatures, by Sir Thomas W. 
Arnold, revised and edited by J. V. S. Wilkinson, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1936; see particularly Vol. 2, Plates 15, 36, 37 and 65. The first three 
plates are from the Akbar-ndmah, and the last from the Albxim of the 
Emperor Jahangir. The miniature reproduced on Plate 15 is the joint 
workmanship of Farrukh, Manohar, and Anant, that on Plate 36 is by Har 
Singh, that on Plate 37 by Tnayat, and that on Plate 65 by Bichitr. Com- 
pare also a portrait of Akbar painted under the direction of Muhammad 
Faqiru’llah Khan, Head Artist at the court of Shah Jahan (c. 1650), now 
in the collection of M. Cartier, Paris, reproduced in Percy Brown, op. cit,, 
Plate 26. For other portraits of Akbar see Schulz, op. dt,. Vol. 2, Plate 
193 ; and 0. Stanley Clark, Victofria and Albert Museum Portfolios, Indian 
Drawings, etc., in the Wantage Bequest, London, 1922, Plate 6. 

Compare, for instance, the hunting scene painted on folio 167a, repro- 
duced in Sirnsar, op. cit., Plate 11 (facing p. 62), and the same scene from 
an early Akbar -nimah, now in the British Museum, for a good reproduction 
of which see Laurence Binyon, op. Plate' 12. 

See W. Korman Brown, Btory of KMaka, Wa>8h.mgtoji, Smithsonian 
Institution, 1933, p. 19. 
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and movement so skilfully shown. Architectural settings, such as 
the interior or the exterior of a palace, are reduced to indications 
rather than being full in detail, again approaching 17th and 18th 
century Eajput treatment rather than the 16th century Mughul. 

The paintings are good examples of the late Mughul type. The 
emphasis has by then shifted from the elaboration of composition 
and minute detail to simplification and suggestion, as in the 17th 
century Eajput and earlier indigenous Indian styles. It is a much 
Indianized type of Mughul art. 

PLATES 

I and II. Celebration of the Fourteenth Anniversary of Ahbar'^s Accession 
and of the Birth of Prince Salim {Jahmgir) 

The scene is on two facing folios, of wMch the rigMliand folio is first 
in order in the MS, and shows Akbar. 

The action takes place in the palace courtyard. Akbar is seated on his 
throne surrounded by his bodyguards. The throne, which is bedecked with 
jewels and precious stones, is set on a platform under a tent supported 
with four decorative pillars. Other structural features of the tent, such 
as gold ornamented fences and richly embroidered red and blue velvet cur- 
tains, add to the splendor of the throne. The architecture is of Shah Jahan'’s 
time, not Akbar ^s. Akbar’s turban is covered with jewels, and he wears a 
gold brocaded lavender coat. His left hand holds a flower, the right rests 
on his lap. On a lower platform or garden court oflScials and eminent nobles 
dressed in richly colored costumes stand arranged by rank. The carpet 
(or garden) has the floral design on a rose background with narrow blue 
borders. Below, farther down in the yard, on the grass, are barefooted 
women dancers shaking castanets to the beating of the drum and tam- 
bourines, and to the hand-clapping of a female chorus. 

On the lefthand folio, in the upper of four panels, under a covered plat- 
form is a group of eight musicians — five trumpeters, two drummers, and a 
cymbalist. Below is a group of two dancing dervishes, two sword-duelists, 
and two wrestlers. In the third panel are five richly harnessed Arab horses, 
each led by a groom, with three head-grooms at the head of the procession. 
The lowest panel shows a procession of five state elephants with highly 
embroidered coverings, their mahouts with hands raised in salute to Akbar. 
In the foreground are two royal standard bearers and musicians. 

In these two Plates the use of panels is distinctly a device of early West- 
ern Indian painting,®® which was carried thence into the earliest Bajput 
painting.®’^ 

®® Cf. W. Norman Brown, Miniature Paintings of the Jaina Kalpasutra, 
Washington, Smithsonian Institution, 1934, Figures 1, 6, 13, 18, 19, et 
passim. 

®’^ Cf. W. Norman Brown, Ars IsJamica, 4 (1937), Figures 13, 14 (facing 
p. 172). 
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III. Prince Danyal subdues an Intruder in the Eoyal Harem 

During the thirty-eighth year of Akbar’s reign, late one night after a 
festival at the palace, one of the lesser oflScials, being in liquor, intruded in 
the harem and attacked some of the women. He was found and subdued by 
Prince Danyal, the third son of the emperor. The painting shows the Prince 
fighting with the intruder, while six of the Hindu, Abyssinian, and Turkish 
inmates ( so designated in the text ) armed with sticks, and Akbar himself 
with a drawn sword, rush to his aid. Danyal is ready to use his gold-inlaid 
hatar, a dagger with a heavy triangular blade. In order not to be struck 
in the dark by his father or by the women, he warns them by shouting that 
he has subdued the intruder. 

Around the border of the painting on three sides are the various private 
apartments surrounding the courtyard, within which no less than five thou- 
sand women dwelt at one time.®® At the top, in the typical Rajput style, 
is shown the exterior of the harem with two towers and a central gate. 

IV. The Emperor Akhar on his Throne 

During the forty-first year of the emperor’s reign a blind man arrived at 
court who claimed that by putting his hand under his armpit and moving 
it he could produce not merely a sound but actually words, and could carry 
on conversation and recite poetry thus. (Boys in India frequently amuse 
themselves by making a noise in this fashion, but such a claim as this blind 
man’s is naturally unusual.) Akbar had him summoned to his presence to 
perform this feat. The man is shown in this picture, standing barefooted 
in Akbar ’s presence, performing this act (by ventriloquism?). Although 
the scene is not a formal Darbar, Akbar is shown seated on a magnificent 
throne leaning against a brocade cushion. The back of the throne recalls 
the spired throne of personages in Jain paintings of the 13th century on.®® 
Above him is an umbrella sign of royalty, as in India from early times. 
This type of throne or seat and umbrella with curved stem is common in 
Indian paintings from the late 16th century on.*® Behind the emperor 
stands a whisk-bearer, who is also barefooted. Two middle-aged court 
nobles . are standing behind the performer, as though fascinated by the 
unusual performance. In their dress they imitate the monarch. The throne 
room, only part of which is shown in this picture, is carpeted with a long, 
narrow, rose rug in floral design with yellow borders. The background of 
this painting, like that of the scene in the preceding plate, is painted in 
black. 


Vincent A. Smith., Akbar the G-reat Mogul, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1919, p. 359. 

89 Norman Brown, Kdlaka, 11 et passim. 

*® Examples to be shown in an article by W. Norman Brown on “ Shaiva 
Paintings in the Early Western Indian Style/’ to be published in the 
A. O. Woolner Commemoration Volume. 



AEABIC MAGIC BOWLS II: AIT ASTEOLOGICAL BOWL 

H. Heney Spoee 
Hew York City 

The tdsa described here is the one referred to as Ho. IV in my 
previous article Arabic Magic Medicinal Bowls in this Jouehal.^ 
It is of yellow bronze and of good workmanship. The letters are 
deeply and; on the whole, earefnlly incised. In some instances the 
words are, for lack of space, crowded together. Diacritical points 
are for the most part absent. The figures of the zodiac and planets 
are distinct and well engraved. Both the interior and exterior of 
the bowl are completely covered with inscriptions and the usual 
interlocking ornamentations.^ There are no magic letters or signs, 
nor does the Most High Hame of Seven Symbols ® or any of its 
symbols occur on it. The tdsa has a diameter of 6% iHches and a 
depth of 2 inches. The rim is about % inch wide. 

Maher. The inscription in the center of the bottom on the out- 
side of the tdsa states that ^^It was made by Ibrahim Haqqas.^^ 
The absence of the article before Haqqas indicates that he was a 
Persian. This is also borne out by the Persian phrases which 
surround the maker’s name : 

May the world be the custodian of thy praise ! 

According to thy wish may also be thy deed ! 

May God be thy protector ! 

May thy world be pleasing to the Lord of the Universe ! ^ 
Inteeioe of the tdsa. 

On the rim is the "dyatu "l-hursi (Sur. 2. v. 256) followed by 
Sur.® 108, to which yd fattdh^ yd rabh is added. Directly below 
the rim, along the top of the interior, is Sur, 48. vv. 1-5 to al-anhdr. 

^ Vol. 65. 237 ff. ® Ibid. 237, 239. " Ibid, 243, 

^ Translation by Prof. Chas. C. Torrey. I wish to make grateful acknowl- 
edgment here of the great help received from Prof. Torrey and Prof, 
Macdonald in the decipherment of certain words and phrases difficult to 
make out. And I also take this opportunity to thank Prof. Macdonald for 
his generosity in placing his Arabic library at my disposal. 

® tasa has "a'ataina hull hawtara inst. of *a'atainaka al-kawtara. 

® Throughout the inscriptions on this tasa there is a play upon the verb 
fatah and its nomina in its double meaning of ‘^to open'^ and “to give 
victory,” etc. 
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Belov this inscription there are 27 small circles formed by a 
narrow ribbon^ skilfnlly winding in and ont^ so as to produce a chain 
without beginning or end.® All the circles are inscribed. With 



Interior of tasa IV. 


few exceptions^ each inscription begins with one of the beautiful 
names of Allah. The language of the inscriptions connects with 
the Qur’an but the phrases are not qur’anic. 

1. Praise be to Thee! There is no God but Thou^ 0 Lord of 
everything and its Inheritor ! 

*^01. J. WelThamen: Meste ArahisoTien Heidentums, 2. ed. p. 210, note 3, 
re: moon-stations among the ancient Arabs. 

^JAOS 65. 249. 
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2. 0 God of godS;, the Exaited One ! To Him belongs Majesty, 

3. 0 Godj the Praised One in all His work! 

4. 0 Compassionate One of eyerything and its Compassionator I 

5. 0 Living One! There is no duration of time in the con- 

tinuation of His kingship and its duration. 

6. 0 Self-Existing One! Nothing escapes His knowledge or 

His Gentleness. 

7. 0 Only One, the Enduring One, the First and the Last of 

everything! 

8. 0 Abiding One ! There is no turning and no ceasing to 

His Kingship. 

9. 0 Eternal One, without desire ! And there is nothing like 

Him. 

10. 0 Just One! There is neither anything to equal His Judg- 

ing nor is there a possibility to describe Him. 

11. 0 Great One ! Thou art He who guideth ® the wise ones to 

describe His Grandeur. 

12. 0 Creator of Souls, without pattern, independent of any 

other! 

13. 0 Pure One! The IJndefiled in His Holiness by any taint! 

14. 0 Thou who art the Sufficient One of the believers because 

of what He has created of gifts of His grace! 

15. 0 TJnsullied One by any violence! Thou neither delightest 

in it nor mixest Thyself in its workings.^^ 

16. 0 Thou who art bands of auxiliaries to us, who has taken 

charge of the affairs of a people in mercy and knowledge ! 

17. 0 Most Bountiful One, the Lord of Benefices! Surely all 

creatures (receive) from Him. 

18. 0 Rewarder of the worshippers ! All shall rise fully re- 

stored, for the fear of Him and the desire of Him. 

19. 0 Creator of everything that is in the heavens and the 

earth, unto Him is its return! (cf. Sur. 28 v. 85) 

20. 0 Compassionate One of every distress and grief, its Libera- 

tor and its Refuge ! 

21. 0 Perfect One! Tongues cannot describe all the majesty 

of His kingdom and His power ! 


s ^ before tahtadl, 

I, e. evil happens by His will but not by His good will and He does 
not allow it to pass into His works. 
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22. G Greator of the marvels! He has not taken advice of a 

helper from among His creatures in their creation. 

23. 0 Thou who knowest the unseen! There are no souls with- 

out His care. 

24. 0 Torbearing One/ Lord of Patience ! There is nothing in 

His creation that is comparable to Him. 

25. 0 Restorer of what He has devised/^ when the creatures 

shall appear at His call because of fear of Him. 

26. 0 Laudable One, the Doer, the All-favorable One to all His 

creation by His kindness ! 

27. 0 Mighty One, the Unapproachable One, the One exalted 

over His command, and there is nothing besides His 

creation! 

The circles are evidently intended to represent the moon-stations, 
as may be inferred from other astronomical representations on this 
tasa. There is however one difficulty which requires some explana- 
tion. While the Arabs count 28 moon-stations, there appear on this 
idsa only 27. Al-Birimi states that the Hindus count 27. Already 
Steinschneider accepted 27 as the original number. Although 
Al-Buni says that the 28 letters of the Arabic alphabet correspond 
to the exalted number of the 28 moon-stations, there appear in the 
drawing of the dd%ra only 27 stations, but the 28 letters, in the 
order of the hm^uf al-gummal, are used in such a way that the 
24th station al-fargh al-muqaddam has the two letters dal and hdf 
assigned to it. In consequence of this, the station al-ahbiya, to 
which the letter dal belongs, was omitted. However, in his explana- 
tion of the mandzil Al-Buni accounts for 28 stations. Is it as- 
suming too much to say that we have in Al-Bunfs dd%Ta (lithogr. 
edition) a reminiscence of the older, Indian conception of the 
xiumber of moon-stations as 27, and that the maker of this tdsa, 
who was a Persian, followed the older Indian view which probably 
continued to be the guide in the making of utensils used for magico- 
medicinal purposes ? The greater antiquity of the Indian dd%ra 


I. e. the Judgment Day. 

kitdh ahtafhlm Wawwil sina'at dhtangXm “ Book of Instruction in the 
Elements of Astrology/' text and trans. by E. E. Wright, § 164. 

18. 

Sams al-ma'drif aZ-fct46ra, lith. ed. Cairo, 1822 A. H. part I p. 9. Printed 
ed. (n. d.), Cairo, Matba'at Muhammad ’Ali §abih, p. 10. 
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would undoubtedly be considered to baye its own peculiar mystic 
value and would therefore recommend itself to the adept. 

As the circles are not accompanied by huruf gummal, or by any 



da’ira from Al-Btini’s §ams al-ma'arif. 


sign or designation, the engraver would not be disturbed by having 
to account for 28 letters, each attached to its moon-station. He 
followed the old Indian design.^^ It was, however, a different 

Ibid, part I p. 15/18. Ibid, part I pp. 15 ff. / 18 iff. 

Modern tasat reveal at once that the makers had not the faintest idea 
that the circles represent moon-stations, or the cartouches the zodiac. All 
these have gradually degenerated into simple, though mysterious ornaments, 
and, so far as the maker is concerned, the number of these astronomical 
symbols depends primarily upon space and the commercial value enhanced 
by an increased number of these ornaments. One of my modern tasat has 
16 and another only 4 cartouches. But the original form and figure are 
retained, though by no fault of the maker, but by ancient and inviolable 
custom. 
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matter when Al-Buni had to account for 28 letters. He overcame 
the difficulty by referring to it in the text in its proper place.^® 

The order of the names of the moon-stations in the da'wa and 
text of Al-Buni, both lithographed and printed Cairo editioU;,^^ 
and the list in the EncycL of Islam practically agree up to Ho. 22^ 
su^uda. There are a few minor differences. Al-Buni has for the 
first station the name saratain while Tilimsani^^ and E. of 
have saratan. Tilimsani has for the eighth moon-station suma% 
“^^lions/^ and the E. of /. calls the eleventh moon-station zuhra^ 
neither name occurs elsewhere. Al-Buni and Al-Biruni name the 
thirteenth station "awwd ioi sawwd in E, of Islam. The arrange- 
ment of the remaining six names in Al-Bunfs dd%Ta differs greatly 
from that of the text; printed edition^ E. of I. and Tilimsani. 
Also a few names occur only in Tilimsani and E. of I. Al-Buni 
and Tilimsani agree in the use of the names muqaddam and 
mu^ahhaTy E. of I. has in their stead al^fargh al-awwal and al-fargh 
al-thdni. Al-Biruni ^ ^ admits that both names are used to desig- 
nate the same m-stations, as well as risd for which E. of I. has 
hatn al-hut. Tilimsanfs names for m-st’s Ho. 26 and 28, gawdzd% 
and nath, the name of a star in Aries, do not occur elsewhere. 
His order and list of names seems to have been derived from another 
source than that of Al-Buni while that of the E. of I. list is related 
to Al-Buni^s. The letters in Tilimsanfs list do not follow the 
system of the huruf gummal. 

The order of the mandzil al-qamar according to Al-Bunf s dd%ra 
and text; the list in the E. of L and Tilimsani. 


Al-B^s dd'ira 


Al-B^s text 

Eno. of Islam 

Tilimsani 


1. saratain 

a 

saratain 

saratdn 

saratdn 

t 

2. hutain 

b 



dabardn 

y 

3. turaiya 

§ 



dabardn 

k 

4. dabardn 

d 



han% 

1 

5. Jiaq'a 

h 

han'a h 


dhird* 

m 


Reference may be made bere to the fact that, according to the G-ilga- 
mesh Epic, the Zodiac seems to have had only 11 pictures, as the shears 
of the Scorpion were regarded as being the Libra. Even in Platons time 
Greek astronomy knew only eleven pictures of the Zodiac. Libra was added 
later. Cf. Franz Boll: Bternglaube und Bterndeutung, 4th ed. pp. 7, 92. 

Ibn al-Hagg al-TiLiMSANi, Bumm al-anmar wahunuz al-asTdr al-hubra, 
Cairo, Matba’at al-*Amira al-§arafiyya (n. d.) p. 51. 

®®Art: man&ml. 


m 


Al-B^s dmra 


E. Emry Spoer 
Al-B^s text Enc, of Islam 


6. han'a 

■w 

ha([a 

w 


7. gabha 

% 

dira!' 

z 

dirdi 

8. dirai 

h 

naif a 

h 

nathra 

9, natra 

t 

tarfa 

t 

tarf 

10. tarfa 

y 

gabha 

y 

djabha 

11. haritdn 

k 



zubra 

12. sarfa 

1 




13. ^awwd 

m 



sawwd' 

14:, simdh 

n 




15. ghafr 

s 




16. zubdna 

e 




17. iMil 

f 




18. qalb 

s 




19, mwla 

q 




20. halda 

r 

na*d%m 

r 

na*d%m 

21, na''d%m 

s 

balda 

§ 

balda 

22, su^uda 

t 

dabih 

t 

dhdbih 

23. dabih 

t 

buMz (readt) 

buM 

24. muqaddam d 


su'uda 


su^'ud 

25. mu'ahhar 

d 

ahblya 

d 

aTchUya 

26. bula' 

z 

muqaddam 

d 

(ahfargh 

^al-awwal 

27. risd 

gt 

mu^ahhar 

z 

^al-fargh 

^al-thdni 

23^ 

« 

risd 

gh 

batn al-hut 


Tiliinsani 
7 iatra 
tmrfa ■ 
suma^a 
haritiln 
."awwd 
siwidh 
ghafr 
zuMfm 

qalb 

samla 

naWv?n 

baldad 

ddiih 

buM 

su'ud 

ahbtya 

nmqaddam 

mu'ahhar 

bain 

gawdzal 


hutain 

noth 


z 

gh 

a 

b 

& 

d 

h 

w 

z 

h 


iNSCBIPTIOIsr BETWEEN" THE MoON-StATIONS AND THE TWELVE 

Cartouches 

0 Victor^ Lord of the mighty^ the Strong One I Thou art He 
whom it is impossible to oppose. 0 Near One! The Exalted One 
over everything. Highest in respect of rank. 0 Holy One ! The 
one pure of all evil. Nothing equals Him among His creation. 
0 Near One I The Answerer of Prayer. The One who approaches 
closer than anything else in His nearness, 0 Creator of the crea- 
tures and their Eestorer (to life) by His power, after their passing 
away! 0 Majestic One! The Great One above everything, and 
the J ustice of His word and the Truth of His promise. 0 Praised 
One! Not even imaginary thoughts (can) approach every measure 


.p4 ipj let- 
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of His praise and His glory. 0 Merciful One ! The Forgivex^ the 
Absolute Just One^ Thou art He who filleth everything/^ 

The Twelve Cartouches or Zodiac falah al-burUg,^^ 

The twelve cartouches are in appearance exactly like those on 
tdsa I, described in a previous article/^ with the difference that 
each one of those was designated by the name of one of the signs 
of the zodiac. Although no name is attached to any of the car- 
touches found on the described here, I feel confident that they 
are intended to represent the 12 signs of the zodiac. This view as 
to the character of the cartouches seems to me to be confirmed by 
the seven medallions, symbolizing the planets, which form the next 
circle. All the cartouches are inscribed. 

Inscriptions 

Ho. 1. The Basmallah. 0 God ! Open to us the gates of Thy 
goodness, of Thy mercy and of Thy sustenance by Thy Grace and 
Longsuffering. 0 Most Merciful One of the merciful. And when 
they meet those who believe (Sur. 2. v. 71) 

Ho. 2. Continues Sur. 2. 71 ^^they say: ^We believe,^ but 
when one goes aside with another they say, ^ We will talk to them 
of what God has opened unto you.-^^ (Follows part of Sur. 2. 
V. 83) but previously they had prayed for victory over those who 
disbelieved those who lay in wait for you. And if there is to you 
Ho. 3. An opening from God.^^ Perhaps that God will give 
the victory (Sur. 5. 57). ^^And when they forgot what they 
were reminded of, we opened for them the gates of everything 
(Sur. 6. 44). And with Him are the keys of the unseen. Hone 
knows them (Sur. 6. 59) 

Ho. 4. Continues Sur. 6. 59 ^^save He.” ^^And they magni- 
fied themselves against them. The gates of heaven shall not be 
opened to them ” (Sur. 7. 38). ^^IJpon Him is our reliance. 
0 our Lord! Open between us and our people in truth. Thou 
art the best of openers ” (Sur. 7. 87). ^^ If the people of the town 
had only believed ” (Sur. 7. 94) 

Al-Biruni, op. eit. 159 says that the common, people call gemini al-gawza 
inst. of al-taw"amdn; virgo ahsunhala inst, oi al--*^adra/ y Sagittarius al-qows 
inst. of er-rdml; pisces inst. of aquarius al~delu inst. of 

sdkib al-md\ 

^^JAOS 55. 2501 
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No. 5. Continues Snr. 7. 94 ^^and had shown godlj fear, we 
would have opened up for them blessings from the heavens and 
from the earth.^^ If ye desire an opening, an opening has now 
come unto you; but if ye desist, it is better for you (Sur. 8. 19). 
And when they opened their goods (Sur. 12. 65) 

No. 6. Continues Sur. 12. 65 they found their possessions.^^ 
And asked for an explanation; and every rebel tyrant was dis- 
appointed^^ (Sur. 14 18), If (law) “ we had opened for them a 
door with grievous punishment (Sur. 23. 79), until Yagug and 
Magug are let out, and from every sand-drift (Sur. 21. 96) 

No. 7. Continues Sur. 21. 96 “ they shall run fortli.^^ “ ijntil 
we opened for them a door of grievous punishment, then they were 
in despair (Sur. 23, 79). “ Open between me and them an open- 
ing and rescue me and those of the believers who are with me 
(Sur. 26. 118). “And they shall say, ^When shall this opening 
be?^ (Sur. 32. 28). 

No. 8. Continues Sur. 32. 28 “ If ye are truthful, say. On the 
Day of the Opening their faith shall not profit those who disbelieve, 
nor shall they be respited (Sur. 32. 28 f.). “Say, Our Lord 
shall assemble us together ; then He shall open between us in truth, 
for He is the Opener, the Knowing One” (Sur. 34. 25). “ What 
God opens (Sur. 35. 2) 

No. 9. Continues Sur. 35. 2 to mankind of His mercy there is 
none to withhold it ; and what He withholds there is no one who 
can send it forth after Him, for He is the Mighty, the Wise” 
(Sur. 35. V. 2). “And remember Ishmael and Elisha and Dul- 
Kifi, for all are of the best ones” (Sur. 38, v. 48). 

No. 10. Show favor to Him, 0 Mighty One! Possessor of 
Praise, the Helper, the Lord of Might; and to Him is the glory 
and the grandeur. His might does not change. How wonderful 
are (His) works! And the tongues cannot utter all His benefits 
and His glory. 0 my Sufficiency 
No. 11. In all my anxieties and afiaictions, in every calamity; 
and my Answerer to every invocation ! I ask of Thee, by the truth 
of these names, that Thou bless Muhammed and the family of 
Muhammed. And I ask of Thee 
No. 12. Faith and the highest degree of forgiveness in the 
present world and the hereafter. And that Thou turn away from 

e. al-qdrin; it might also be ^Hhe Near One.’’ 
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me injury^ injustice of those who wish mischief against me; and 
that Thou turn away their hearts from the evil which they have 
kindled against what is good. 0! there is no kingdom except 
Thine. 

The Planets al-hawakib al-saiydra 

Below the cartouches are the figurative representations of the 
seven planets, arranged in the Ptolemaic order, the sun being in 
the middle. The figures are separated from one another by short 
inscriptions. 

The broad human face, covered with a headdress, enclosing both 
sides of the face and forming a knob on the top of the head, repre- 
sents the Moon, al-qamr. To its left is a scribe with a stylus in 
his hand. This is Mercury, ^utdridy in astrology ahmundfiq ^^the 
deceitful one.^^ Then follows a woman playing on a harp. Her 
hair is done up in two thick braids. This is Venus, al-zuhara, in 
astrology al-sa'ad al-saglr ^^star of little good fortune."’^ Her 
neighbor is the rising sun. In front of it stands a lion. This 
combination is the Sun, al-sams, in its manzih This figure resem- 
bles one on a mirror reproduced by'Eeinaud.^® The Sun is followed 
by the figure of a man holding a staff or lance over his right 
shoulder. His left hand rests on what appears to be a large jar, 
but in view of the fact that this is the image of Mars, al-mirrih^ 
it is more probably a shield of which the lower part is not visible. 
This is not a usual representation of Mars. This planet exercises 
a sinister influence and is called in astrology al-mhs al-asgar^ the 
star of lesser misfortune in relation to Saturn, the star of pre- 
eminently sinister influence, al-nahs al-akbar. Upon Mars follows 
Jupiter, al~muUdri, enthroned, holding in his left hand what appear 
to be two sticks laid across one another, perhaps thunderbolts. 
Jupiter is known in astrology as al-sa'^ad al-'ahbar wa yadall "ala 
al-saldhy the star ^^of greatest happiness that leads unto peace.^^^® 
And finally there is Saturn, al-zuhal, having the figure of a man 

24= When the sun and moon wex-e first counted with the planets, probably 
to make up the “ perfect number seven, is not known. This combination 
existed already in 650 B. c., cf. Boll, op. cit., p, 4, 

Description des monumens musulmans du cabinet de 'M, le due de 
Blacas, vol. II, plate X. 

®®TilimsanI, op. cit. 50. The characteristics of the planets and their 
indications are described by Al-Biruni, op. cit. §§ 396 to 431; Al-Buni, 
op. cit. 50 ; Al-QazwinI, *A.gMh al-mahliiqdt, ed, F. Wiistenfeld, 22 f£. 
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with six arms, resembling the many-armed Siva. He is seated in 
the manner of a Buddha. In his upper right hand lie holds an 
object resembling a spearhead or a pointed bud of a iower. In the 
corresponding left hand he holds an object of a triangular form 
with a rounded top. Brom his second arm there seems to flow a 
stream of water, while the hand of the corresponding left arm holds 
an object of a triangular form on a long stem. The remaining two 
arms hold nothing in their hands. The two sets of lower arms are 
attached to the middle of the body. This figure resembles funda- 
mentally the representation of the Moon in its domicile saratun^. 
cancer, as it appears on Eeinaud^s mirror.^^ There^ a human head, 
enclosed in a crescent, is substituted for that of the crab, whose 
six stretched-out legs produce the same appearance as the six arm- 
like protuberances on the body of the human figure for Saturn on 
this idsa. 

The human figures on the tdsa are engraved only to about the 
end of the rump. The figures of the planets on Eeiiiaud^s mirror 
are represented as being in their domiciles, and where the con- 
junction is that of a representation of a human and animal figure, 
the person is depicted as being seated upon the animal (or as stand- 
ing behind it?) without showing the legs. The engraver of the 
tdsa may have had before him a design similar to that on the mirror 
from which he copied such parts as he needed. As the human 
figures appeared as if squatting, he produced them in that form. 
In a book by Abu Ma'sar al-Balhi^® we have a somewhat crude 
conventionalized representation of the figures of the planets in their 
burug y here also only the upper parts of the human figures are 
depicted. This seems to point to a recognized tradition. 

Inscriptions between the Planets 

Saturn and Moon : 0 God, I invoke Thee by Tby Fame ! 

Moon and Mercury: This is a reminder! And verily, for those 
who fear God there is an excellent place to which to return, 

Cf. footnote 25. 

hitah tali* ahmawlud li'Wigal wa'hnisd/ *ala*l-huru§ wa tawalVihd *ala 
talata wu^uh, Cairo, n. d. (printed at the expense of §eh *Abd al-MunIna, 
pp, 12; 15 et al. Another work hy the same author: hitdh al-mhaqqiq 
aUmudaqqiq ahgundm ahfailusuf al-^ahw hi^ahi Ma*sar al-Falahl al-habir 
(Cairo, matha'at al-Husainvya, n, d.) has the same kind of illustrations as 
the other hook. 

Undoubtedly the Most High Hame of Seven Symbols, cf. JAO^ 55. 239. 
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Mercury and Venus : Gardens of Eden of which are opened the 
Venus and Sun : gates. (Sur. 38. vv. 49-50.) And those who 
disbelieve shall be driven 

Sun and Mars : unto Gehenna in troops. And when they arrive 
there^ then shall be opened 

Mars and Jupiter: its gates. And its keeper shall say to them 
(Sur. 39. vv. 71 f.) Peace be upon you! 

Jupiter and Saturn: Ye have done well! Enter therefore into it 
to dwell there (Sur, 39. v. 73). 

The Boss 

It seems to me, that the same intention is underlying the arrange- 
ment of the planets around the boss of this tdsa that is found 
expressed in the appendix to the Talisman of the Woman who 
washes the Dead.®^ In it the seven planets are invoked to surround 
the subject of the invocation, so that he may be protected against 
violent death and every kind of evil. 

The Sun is to his right and the Moon to his left; Venus before 
his face and Saturn behind his back, and Mars in front of him. 
Jupiter is looking toward him. Mercury is under his feet. He shall 
neither be killed nor taken prisoner. ISTeither adversity nor evil 
shall reach him ever.”’^ 

The Boss is surrounded by the seven siydrdt. It is inscribed 
with an invocation in favor of the one who, by means of this tdsa, 
seeks a solution of his problems. The inscription is as follows: 

In the section opposite Saturn, zuhal : “ 0 Living One ! 0 Eternal 
One ! 0 Lord of Majesty, and the Most Merciful One ! 0 
Lord, 

In the section opposite Mslts, ahmirrlh: I implore Thee by Thy 
known Hame, The holy one, the one that promises happiness. 
In the section opposite Venus, al-zuhara: the blessed one, that Thou 
mayest forgive me my sins and judge my con- 
In the section opposite Mercury, al-uidrid : -dition, and give me vic- 
tory over my enemies. Have mercy upon us, 0 Merciful One 
of the merciful on es.^V 

®®Tlie engi-aver’s eyes must have wandered from v. 71 to v. 73, with the 
result, that now the unbelievers are made welcome with the salutation 
reserved for believers, and are commended for having “ done well ” ! 

Winkler, op. cit. 11, 14, quoting Ooc?. Far. 2732 fol. 30a to 31b. 
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The astronomical character of the tdsa is maintained throughout. 
The Boss represents the earth, the fonr divisions the four cardinal 
points. It may also represent the inferior world and its four ele- 
ments fire, air, water and earth. It is surrounded by the planets, 
above which are the twelve cartouches symbolizing the 12 signs of 
the zodiac, and above these are the 27(28) moon-stations. The 
whole represents a kosmos of a geocentric conception, such as 
Ptolemy^s. 

Exterior of tasa. 

The inscription on the underside of the rim is composed of 
surM 109; 112; 113 followed by the basmallah and the beginning 
of Sur. 114. 

The circular inscription below this one completes Sur. 114 and 
is followed by Sur. 110, the basmallah and ^^I have taught (or: 
known) evil and have wronged myself (c/. Sur. 3. v. 129) and 
confess my guilt. And forgive Thou me my sins, for in truth sins 
are forgiven (of. Sur. 39. v. 54) . 

In the circular space below this one are the symbolical figures 
of the twelve zodiac signs. Only gadij hamal and pr are accom- 
panied by their names. The figure of pr is that of the hump- 
backed cattle of Asia. Sagittarius is a minotaur. In front of 
Virgo, a squatting female figure, there are, standing upright, four 
separated stalks of wheat. The right arm of the figure is stretched 
across two of the stalks, thus creating the impression of a harpist 
playing upon a harp. This is actually the representation of Virgo 
on the mirror described by Eeinaud.®^ The Twins are of the 
Siamese kind. The figures are separated from one another by the 

Beautiful jN'ames,^^®^ following the usual order. The Names are 
preceded by the basmallah and He is God ; there is no other God 
but God, the Merciful.^^ The engraver has interpolated among the 
Names a few additional words and phrases. Thus in the space 
between al-hut and the word fdq is introduced between 

al-muioldll and al~barr. It may be a corrected mistake, as a line 
is drawn through it. At the end of the same section occurs the 
additional name ahmunHm the Generous One.'’^ 

The enumeration of the Names continues in the circular inscrip- 
tion below this one. It begins with al-muntaqim ‘^‘^the Avenger 

Op. cit., vol. II, plate X.— Venus plays the guitar, Winkler, op. cit., 109. 

Some of the words are abbreviated in the text. Three of the divine 
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and;, ending with the 99th ITame al-sabur ‘^Hhe Patient One/^ it is 
followed by There is nothing like Him; and He is the Hearer 
and the Seer. God doeth what He willeth^ with power and wisdom, 
what He desireth. Basmallah. In the Name of God, in His Name 
of al-mubtadl^^ the Beginner (or: al-inabdi? the Creator), the 



Lord of the fnttire and the former life. He has no extreme or end. 
0, the high heavens ! 

The astrological character of the tasa is maintained by twelve 
inscribed cartouches, like those on the interior wall of the tasaj 
representing the zodiac.®®^ The inscription begins in the cartouche 

ISTames liave been omitted: maliJo al-mulk ajid al-muHi. The naine 

ahmubtadl or al-mabdi is new; 

See note 22. 
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formed in the space below the two figures lawms and gemini 
continuing in the regular order. 

1. taurus and gemini: Praise be to Him who is mighty over 
what He wishes, almighty. Praise be to God the praiseworthy King, 
the Possessor of the glorious Throne ; Who doeth what He wisheth, 
the Lord of lords, and Causer®®^ 

2. gemini BJid. cancer: of the causes, and 

the Creator of the creatures. Praise be to Him who is mighty over 
what He wishes, almighty; and the Mighty One of the mighty ones; 
the Victor of the victorious; 

3. cancer and leo : And just in the Day of Judgment and 
Eesurrection ; God of gods, the Assembler of the Inevitable Day 
with fire; forgiving, merciful, knowing, thankful. And the praise 
be to God 

4. leo and virgo: The Lord of the Worlds; and the praise be 
to God the praiseworthy King, the Possessor of the glorious Throne ! 
He doeth what He willeth, the First and the Last, the Apparent 
and the Innermost, the Everlasting, who giveth sustenance to the 
creatures 

5. virgo and lihra : And beasts. The Master of gifts. The 
Keeper-away of trials. 0 Thou, who healest the sick, and forgivest 
the sinners and pardonest those who are leading in the right way I 
And Thou lovest the upright, 

6. liira and Scorpio: And Thou givest good tidings to those 
who repent, and concealest the sinners; and those who fear (God) 
are safe. Praise be to Thee ! There is no God but Thou, the 
Merciful, the Protector, the Eorgiver of sins and the concealer of 
faults. 

7. Scorpio and Sagittarius : Thankful, clement, knowing the 
bounds (of everything) and causing the seeds and trees to grow; 
and the Cleaver of the grains (c/. Sur. 6. v. 95). Thou art He to 
whom adoration is due, and the darkness of the night and the light 
of the day and the shining of the moon 

8. Sagittarius and capricornus : And the rays of the sun finely 
spread out and holding the water. And Thou art He to whom 
there is no likeness of anything; and He is the Hearer, the Seer. 
And Thou art powerful over that! And 

Reading on tdsa looks like muslih^ should be musahlah, 
tasa has al-hamdH i. e. waw inst. of simply damma. 
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9. cagricornus and aquarius'. Having witnessed. Thou art He 
who knoweth the hidden and the revealed and what is in the graves. 
Thou art He who pardoneth those who lead in the right way and 
who saveth after a man abandoneth his sins. 

10. aquarius and pisces: And God bless His creature, 
Muhammed, and his entire family; and (grant him) peace, much 
abiding and eternal peace. 0 God, grant forgiveness to the multi- 
tude of believing men and women, muslimln and muslimat. 

11. pisces and aries: The Merciful One directed Himself 
toward the Throne. 0 Mighty God, abiding in benefits, conquering 
enemies. The Merciful One, being gracious unto the khalifas, 
kind with His sustaining provision; 

13. aries and taurus : Known by His Graciousness, just in His 
judgment; learned in the mercy of the merciful ones; Seer of those 
who see; Forgiver of those who forgive. The Master of the 
prophets. 

The great popularity which astrology enjoyed during the early 
Christian centuries is demonstrated by an imaginary astrological 
dialogue between Plato and the Egyptian Peteesis written on 
papyrus, belonging to the 3rd century.^® Plato asks the question: 
"What is the case with these phenomina?” To which Peteesis 
answers: "Listen! The sun is the right eye; the moon the left; 
the tongue, smell and hearing belong to Mercury; the viscera to 
Jupiter; the chest to Mars, the spleen to Venus, the kidneys to 
Saturn, the head to Aries, the neck to Cancer, the belly to Leo, 
the cheeks and loins to Virgo, the buttocks to Libra, the seat to 
Scorpio, the ... to Sagittarius, the nails to Capricorn, the calf of 
the leg to Aquarius, the extremities to Pisces.” It is noteworthy 
that in this planetary and zodiacal division of the body no mention 
is made of Mars and of the two zodiac signs Taurus and Gemini. 
Each astral body is assigned to only one part or member of the 
body with the exception of Mercury to whom the rule over tongue, 
smell and hearing is given, and of Virgo to whom the cheeks and 
loins are assigned. This is already an expansion of an earlier 
planetary division of the human body which, according to Boll,®® 

’‘^Catalogue of the Greeh Papyri in the John Pyland’s Library, vqI. xI 

2 f. 

Franz Boll, op. cit. 138. 

11 ■' 
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goes back to PTechepso.®^ According to it Saturn rules head and 
neck, Jupiter the shoulders and the breast, Mars the diaphragm 
and the sinews, the Sun heart, lung and liver, Venus the vulva, 
Mercury the shanks and the knees, the Moon rectum and abdomen. 

In the course of time a more detailed division of the human body 
was recognized and, as a natural consequence, its distribution to the 
rule of the planets and the signs of the zodiac became still more 
detailed than in the earlier writings.®® The writers, however, often 
differ as to the exact group of parts or single parts of the body to 
be thus assigned. The Arab period offers a good example of this 
development in the writings of Pseudo Magriti.®^ 

Although faith in astrology and magic observances of various 
kinds had become a firmly established belief among Moslems, fos- 
tered by a fiood of books dealing with these subjects, there was also 
strong opposition to these superstitious practices on the part of 
orthodox Islam.^^ Thus 'Abd al-Mu’min al-I§fahani in his atbdq 
ad-daJial opposed astrology in the words : People who praise and 
adore God do not pay homage to a belief in astrology/^ Ibn 
Khaldun declares it to be inimical to both religion and the State*^^ 
The pretensions of astrologers are ridiculed even in popular writ- 
ings by facetious stories, as e. g. in the Story of the First Brother 
of the Barber’^ in the Arabian Nights.'^® The Seh, receiving in 
return for his good wishes for a happy marriage from the enraged 
bridegroom only vituperations, says serenely : Thy star does not 
suit her star. If thou wishest it, I will change for thee the horo- 
scope of thy marriage contract, so that thy star and hers may suit 
one another better.^^ An amusing anecdote is told about Ahu 

Catalogus Codium Astrologorum Graecorum vol. VI 83, 9ff. For a 
complete list of references to classical and later literature dealing with 
astrology in one form or other see Boll, op. cit. 138 ff. 

Boll, op. cit. 138. 

Ghayet al-hahlm wdhaqq ahnatl^tain 'bil-taqdlm al-mansUh ila *ahi 
I'Qdsim Maslama ibn Ahmad ahMagrUl The Aim of the wise Man and of 
that which of the two Advantages is worthier of Precedence, attributed to 
Abu 1-Qasim etc.^’ ed, by Hellmut Ritter, vol. I Arabic text pp. 160 
167 ff. 

Cf. Boll, op. cit. chapter III, Die Astrologie in Ost und West etc. 
*^^maqama 23. p. 40, transl. by 0. Rescher, Beitrdge mr Maqdmen- 
Litter atur, Heft 7. 

prolegomena f De Slane I, 232-240. 

Alf Ula wa lelaj Cairo ed., vol. I. p. 77. 
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Ma'sar by a witty Mesopotamian judge.^^ Being onee outwitted 
by an impostor/^ Abu Ma*sar cried out in great fury: I do 

not find out whence the impostor got his true forecasts, I shall go 
mad, shall tear up my boobs, declare that astrology is yanity/^ 
The impostor gave a satisfactory explanation and Abu Ma'sar’s 
amour-propre was saved, so that he could say with quiet satisfaction 
harag ""anni. And then there is the very expressive current Arabic 
saying, evidently the fruit of bitter disappointment on the part of 
former guileless believers, hull munaggim hadib ^^All astrologers 
are liars/^ 


^^The Talle-Talh of a Mesopotamian Judge, tloQ first part of the 

Nishwar al-MuMdarah ox Jdmi^ ahTawdriJch of Ahu *A1I Al-Muhassin 
al“Tanuk]ii, ed. and transl. by B. S. Margolionth, pp. r'\"\-277. 


I: 


THE WOEDS san i fen sMn IN THE INSCEIPTION ON THE 
NESTOEIAN MONUMENT AT HSI-AN EH 

Eottjs Sutek 
Library of Congress 

Inteodiiotion 

In' a?HE INSCKIPTION on the Nestorian Monument at Hsi-an fu 
the following passage occurs : 

Wo san i fm shen ching tsun Mi-shih^ho ch% sui cMn wm 
fung jen c¥u tai?- It is a brief description of tbe Incarnation and 
means: Thereupon;, onr san i fen sMn^ the brilliant and reverend 
Messiah, veiling and hiding His true majesty, in the likeness of a 
man went forth into the world.” The words san i fm shen have 
not been translated here, as their ambiguity furnishes a problem 
which has divided the best authorities since the first translation of 
the tablet in 1635. 

The problem lies in the fact that, if certain of the proposed 
translations are correct, the words are compatible with Catholic 
teaching. If others are correct, san i fen shen state the doctrine 
wherein Nestorianism is traditionally supposed to have deviated 
from Catholic dogma. 

By way of introduction let us comment briefly on the nature of 
Hestorianism and the history of the Persians who carried it into 
China. For several centuries the leaders of thought of the ancient 
church in the Eoman Empire were concerned with elaborating an 
unambiguous and precise conception of Christ, whom they regarded 
as God and man. The church at three ecumenical councils— 
Ephesus (431), Chalcedon (451), and Constantinople (553)^ — 
established a particular dogma. At these same three convocations 
a Cilician named Festorius (d. circa 451) was condemned. This 
Festorius, it was alleged, taught that in Christ were two persons, 
one divine and one human, brought into union with each other 
merely in the performance of psychological acts. The authorita- 
tive doctrine, on the other hand, which was defined the more 
clearly by being brought into contrast with this divergent state- 
ment, was that while in Christ two natures or substances existed, 

'^Yarietes sinotogiqueSf No. 7, Table xxii, col. 4, to table xxiii, col. 2 
(all references to Yar, sin, are to Havret’s masterful study, La stele 
chr4tienne de Bi-ngan~fou) , 
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one divine and one hnman^ these were moulded^ in an ontological 
sense, into one person, so that it was accurate to say that God was 
born of a woman. Since the publication in 1910 of a copy of an 
ancient Syriac version of N'estorius^s Booh of SeracUdes^ which 
had been lost in Europe, some doubt has been cast on the justness 
of this condemnation of N'estorius. The Greek word hypostasis, 
the equivalent of the persona of the Latin Fathers, which has come 
into English as Person, is apparently used by ITestorius in an older 
sense of nature or substanee.^^ His dictum, accordingty, that 
in Christ were two hypostases may not have differed from the 
Catholic doctrine, and the conflict between the ecumenical councils 
and ISTestorius may have been verbal. (See the last paragraph of 
my Conclusion.) 

However this may be, the church of Persia, or the Syriac church, 
so called because it used the classical Syriac in its rituals and 
sacred writings, in 483 rejected formally the decisions of the coun- 
cils of Ephesus and Chalcedon and deliberately espoused the teach- 
ings which Nestorius had championed. Its action is not surprising 
since the Christian communities in the region between the Euph- 
rates and the Tigris had long been well disposed towards Kes- 
torianism, not only in the area under the sovereignty of the Per- 
sian Sassanids, but also in Edessa, the modern Urfa, then under 
Eoman control, where a famous theological school was the prin- 
cipal seat of E'estorian learning in the Eoman Empire until the 
emperor Zeno closed it in 489. At another school, in Msibis, sub- 
ject to the Persians at this time, Theodore of Mopsuestia (d. 428), 
who was the originator of the doctrine of Nestorius, was held in 
extreme veneration. The result was that before the end of the 
fifth century the bishop of the Sassanid metropolis, Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon, declaring himself patriarch of the East, along with the 
whole Persian church entered into permanent schism from Eome. 

While more than a century was passing, the Syriac Christians 
alternately suffered persecution and patronage from the priests of 
the state Zoroastrian cult, according as the political expediencies of 
the Sassanid kings dictated. Finally, when the Arabs, bringing 
Islam, conquered the whole region, many of the Persian Christians 
sought safely in flight. One party, led by the monk Olop^n, 
escaped into China. This group in 635 established the community 
afterwards celebrated in the inscription on the Hestorian Monu- 
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ment at Hsi-an fu, then Ch'ang-an, the capital of the T^ng 
dynasty. In 762 the patriarch of the East moved to Baghdad, 
which had been established as the seat of the more tolerant and 
enlightened Abassid caliphate. There the Hestorians enjoyed ex- 
traordinary favor from the Moslem rulers, and missions to China, 
traversing the land routes on either side of the T^ien range, were 
probably quite mimerons. The Hestorian Monument was erected 
nineteen years later (781) under the patriarchate of Hananishn. 

Peoposed Tkanslations on i /m 

1. Translaiions compatible with Oatholic Doctrine^ and rendering 
f^n shgn as a noun 

We now return to the words san i fen shen. The oldest extant 
translation (of 1625), which has already been mentioned, is in 
Latin and is preserved in Home. It is the work either of Father 
Nicolas Triganlt (1577-1628), probably the first European to see 
the tablet, or of Father Jacques Eho (1593-1638), whose penman- 
ship, if not authorship, is evidenced in the manuscript.^ Here fen 
shen is taken as a single expression, a noun meaning part,’^ and 
san i sls B. compound noun meaning Three and One,^^ a reference 
to the Trinity. San i is rendered as an adjective phrase modifying 
fen shen. The passage as a whole reads : Then behold, a part of 
our Three and One, the noble and great Messiah, hiding His true 
majesty, from one generation was born.^^ ® 

Several other early translations exist. Among them the first 
printed one, in French, is of about a quarter of the total inscrip- 
tion. It appeared in 1628.^ While the meaning it extracts from 
our sentence is essentially the same as that of the Trigault or Eho 

® A, C. Moule, Christians in China 'before the Year 1550, London, 1930, 
pp. 33-34, footnote no. 10. 

® Var. sin., No. 20, p. 67, last paragraph.: Tnnc ecce nostri Trini et uni 
pars nobilis et magnus Messias, abscondita vera maj estate, ex nna genera- 
tione natus est.” 

^ Op. cit., No. 12, pp. 326-327, footnote 3. Eeference to: Inscription d^un 
marbre grav4 Van de N. S. 382 (782) en la province de Xansi au royaume 
de la Chine et d4couvert le 23-e d’Aoat 1625 (in Advis certain d^une plus 
ample decouverte du Royaume de Catax. Avec quelques autres particu- 
laritds notables de la Coste de Cocincina et de TAntiquite de la Foy chre- 
tienne dans la Chine Tir4es des lettres de PP. de la compagnie de Jdsus 
de rAn4e 1626, Paris, 1628, beginning with p. 20. Bibl. nat. 0^ m. 3). 
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version^ there are some differences in grammatical interpretatioia. 
8m read as an adjective modifying slien/md the whole ex- 
pression /en sMn is related to i as an adjective phrase. Our 
sentence thus becomes: ^"^Then One of three Persons called Mes- 
siah covered His true majesty, and making Himself a man, went 
into the world/^ ® 

The earliest complete printed translation, in Italian, appeared 
in Eome in 1631 ® and it renders sm i fen shen as does the French 
version.^ 

If we cross the centuries, we come in modern times to a transla- 
tion by a Japanese scholar, P. Yoshio Saeki (1881-), who follows 
the ancient renditions. For him san is a noun, Trinity and as 
an adjective phrase modifies i fen shen: Of Trinity, one 

Person.’’^ ® 

The significant point about these early translations and that of 
Saeki is that they treat fen as part of a noun, and they represent 
unambiguously the words san i fen shen as a reference to the Logos 
who becomes incarnate. Hothing suggestive of the ITestorian 
heresy is in these renditions, in the sense that in Christ were two 
persons, a divine and a human. Hor is there any intimation of 
another doctrine, occasionally attributed to the Hestorians (not to 
Hestorius himself), that in the sufferer on the cross were all three 
Persons of the Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

2. Translations compatible with Catholic Doctrine, rendering f§n 

as a verb 

Another type of translation is compatible with Catholic dogma. 
An interesting example is in the work of the Jesuit father, Michel 

^ Op. cit., JSTo. 20, p. 73, article 26, 27; ‘^Adonc mie des trois personnes 
nominee Messia couvrit sa veritable Majest4 et se faisant homme vlnt au 
monde.^’ 

^ Op. cit.j No. 12, p, 43, footnote 1, Havret speaks of a copy at the library 
at Zi-ka-wei. The title is: Diehiaratione di vna pietra antica, seritta e 
scolpita con Finfrascritte lettere, ritrouata nel Regno della Cina. It is 
bound in with the Lettere annve del Giappone degl ^ anni MDCXXV, 
MBCXXVI, MDGXXVII, 1632. Cordier {Bill, sin., col. 325) mentions a 
French translation. 

Op. cit., No. 20, p. 79, article 3. ^' Allhora vna Persona diuina della 
Santissima Trinity, chiamata il Messia, ristringendo e coprendo la sua 
Maestkr, accommodandosi alia natura httmana, si fece huomo.” 

Y. Bmki, The Nestorian Monument im Ohina, London, 1916, p. 163, 
line 24; p. 190, line 12. 
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Boym (1612-1^59^^ Boym prepared a Latin version of our in- 
leather Athanasins Kirclier (1602-1680);, voleanolo- 
ftexeo^t’ Egyptologist, orientalist, and inventor of the 

g i ^ anxious to prove the orthodoxy of the East 

hristians. Kircher printed Boym^s translation with a 
read version there is a new interpretation. Fm is 

wise the^ reflexive object of this verb. Other- 

Sanki does not differ basically from its predecessors, 

as th V adjective phrase modifying % and i is regarded 

comin fen. The rendering is: of three Persons 

^^9'ted Himself to the most brilliant and venerable Messiah 
After ^ entered the world/^ 

Penandot ^ ^^tholic apologetic writer and orientalist, Eusebius 
to Boym-Kircher translation 

Nestorian Syriac Christians at Ch^ang-an were guilty of the 
that the^ ^^^^sy ! In so doing he was the first scholar to suppose 
concent* contained an allusion to the peculiarly Nestorian 

which t +* Boym version of the sentence, 

the M ' three Persons communicated Himself to 

man ^ight imply the indwelling of the Logos in the 

human ^ separate divine self united loosely with the 

of th ^ doctrine was traditionally regarded as the toach- 
preted th^ The sentence, however, need not be inter- 

moreover ^ without preconceptions. The paraphrase, 

probabl does not have this shade of meaning. We are 

was no^ ^^®'^ified in asserting with Havret that EenaudoPs theory 
does evidence he had, although this of itself 

(Siaa Xv 1 ^^^ssarily imply that RenaudoPs theory was incorrect. 

Section 3.) 

Joseph H appearance of Boym-Kircher version, Father 

~-___^^^^^^oPr4mare (1666-1736) suggested that is a 

® ^'^hanasii F T" ' ^ T ^ ^ ^ ^ ------- 

fanis, neo non ® China monumentis, qva sacris quh pro-- 

hilium aroy '^(X'turcB d artis spectacuUSi aliarumque rerum memora- 

Op, cit ^llusirata, Amstelodami . . . 1667, pp. 22-28. 

seipsam clari^**^^* 1> line 13: " Personarum trium una communicavit 

saeculum.’^ venerabilissimoque Mixio . , . simul homo prodiit in 

Bivinis pe^g P^^-rapbrase (p, 29, paragraph iii) runs: “Tune una de 
deque Mai Trinitatis dicta Messias restringendo tegen- 

est.” Of -*7 suam, & se humanae naturae accommodando homo factus 

Van sm., N 

Ho. 20 


War, P* starting with 5th line. 


p. 36, paragraph 2. 
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transitive verb and shen its object, but not grammatically reflexive. 
The subject of fen^ instead of being % is san i taken together as 
Threefold Unity/^ an allusion to the idea that although in the 
Godhead are three Persons they constitute one Substance. Our 
passage would then read : Threefold Unity separated o2 a 
Person. . . 

James Legge gives the same rendering. He remarks: must 

take fen shen actively as expressing the act of the Tri-une.^^ His 
version, accordingly, is: Hereupon our Tri-une (Eloah) divided 
His Godhead, and the illustrious and admirable Messiah, veiling 
His true majesty, appeared in the world as a man.^^ He con- 
tinues: ^^The peculiar dogma of Mestorius underlies the expres- 
sion . . . the dogma of two persons in Christ. . . What Legge 
means by this remark is not clear, but possibly the passage sug- 
gests to him, as it did to Eenaudot, the idea of the indwelling 
in the man J esus Christ of the Logos. Elsewhere Legge says that 
at the place in the tablet where an unambiguous reference to the 
East Syriac Christology would naturally have been expected (fm 
shen) ^‘^the great crux of the Nestorian doctrine was avoided, and 
very wisely avoided by those who composed the Inscription.^^ 

The translation of Father Henri Havret belongs to this second 
type. He gives a reason for rendering san and i together as 
Threefold Unity or Trinity.^^ The author of the inscription, 
he says, used an expression already found in the native Chinese 
histories, although without the distinctive Christian flavor. He 
points to an example in the Shih chi, and defends his interpreta- 
tion of this example by another example from the K^ang-hsi dic- 
tionary.^® 

Of more interest for our purpose is HavrePs reason for reading 
fen shen as a verb. The expression means, he says, was, as it 
were, multiplied, and the words, with this signification, were in 
common use among the Buddhists, for whom they were an allusion 
to a process also known among the ancient Catholic Fathers, 
multilocation, the supernatural presence of a body or spirit at 

Git., No. 20, p. 37, begimiing witU line 17: . . notre Unit^ Trine 

s4para une personne, afin qu’elle fat Tadorable Messie et . . . qn’elle naquit 
semblable aux hommes.’’ Havret refers to: Lettres edifimts, M. Aim^- 
Martin, Tom. Ill, p. 584. 

J. Legge, The Nestorian Monument at Esi^an F4, London, 1888, p. 5. 

Op. cit., p. 42. 

sin., No. 20, p. 15, last paragraph and footnote. 
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different places at the same Our four words Hayret trans- 

lates: Trinity was, as it were, multiplied ” — ^then the rest of the 
sentence: '"the illustrious and yenerable Messiah, yeiling and 
hiding. ... [etc.] 

One more example of this second style of translation is that of a 
recent Chinese scholar, Ignatius Ying-ki. Ying-ki sees in the pas- 
sage a meaning too perfectly in accord with Catholic teaching. "It 
was then,^^ he reads, " that our Messiah, who is a person proceeding 
forth from the Trinity and who is the object of the veneration of 
the Luminous (i, e. Eeligion), having concealed His true majesty, 
became man and entered this word.^^ 

3. Translations not compatible with Oatholic Doctrme^ rendering 
shen as a participial adjective 

The third and final type of translation differs radically from 
everything which has preceded, not only in respect of the gram- 
matical interpretation of san i fen shen, but especially in regard to 
the meaning extracted. Alexander Wylie offers two translations, 
one less, the other more, literal. In the former, fen is taken as a 
participial adjective meaning " divided and modifying san % or 
rather standing to san i in the relation of attribute complement to 
subject; shen is an adverbial phrase qualifying /a??.: The less 
literal translation as a whole is : " Trinity being divided in nature, 
the illustrious and honorable Messiah. . . . [etc.]^^ 

At first this version does not appear to differ from that of Legge 
or Havret; but in the more literal rendering, although shen re- 
mains an adverbial phrase modifying fen^ san i, taken together, and 
fen both qualify " Messiah "Our Triune, Divided-in-nature, 
Illustrious and Honorable Messiah.’^ In this rendering the mean- 
ing is commendably unambiguous and precise. It is explicitly 

Op. cit.f pp. 38 (last paragraph) 39. 

Op. oit., p. 35, small type at head of text : Cependant notre Trinity 
s’est comme mnltipliee, Pillustre et venerable Messie, voilant et caehant 
son august e majesty, se rendant tout semblable aux hommes, est venu en 
ce monde.’’ 

A New English Translation of the Nestorian Tablet,” Bulletin of the 
Catholic University of Peking, No. 5, Oct., 1928, p, 91 f. 

A. Wylie, '‘On the Nestorian Tablet of Se-gan Foo,” JA08 5 (1856). 
281, line 10 (reprinted from the North China Herald, No. 283, Dec. 29, 
1855). 

Op. cit., p. 325, line 26. 
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stated that the Messiah is divided-in-nature/^ by which Wylie 
intends to express the idea of the two persons in Christy divine and 
hximan^ attributed to the Nestorians. But he is confused in his 
theology, since he says nature instead of person/^ whereas the 
orthodox Catholic view was, and is, that Christ was divided in 
nature. Furthermore, the notion, which we have mentioned once 
before, that for the Nestorians the sufferer on the cross was iden- 
tical with all three Persons of the Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, is implied, though not explicitly stated, for strictly speak- 
ing in the Hestorian inscription no mention of the Crucifixion 
occurs. Wylie^s rendering, thus, certainly is not compatible with 
Catholic doctrine. 

The interpretation of fen slien by Edouard Chavannes and Paul 
Pelliot falls into this third group. Their argument for treating /en 
as a participial adjective modifying shm is, first, that in a Mani- 
chaean text the expression ming shm occurs, 

which in its context plainly means five divided luminous 
bodies.^^^^ While it is not clear why this parallel should be de- 
cisive and the Buddhistic parallel of Havret should not be, their 
second argument leaves no room for doubt. It is that previously 
in the JTestorian inscription itself is the passage: V )0 

san i miao shen/^ which cannot mean anything other than ^Hhe 
mysterious body (or person) of our san if ^ and since the parallel 
construction is common in old Chinese, it is inevitable that the fen 
shen, being parallel with miao shen^ should read, ^^the divided 
body.^^ Chavannes and Pelliot render our passage : The divided 
body of our Threefold Unity, the brilliant and venerable Mes- 
siah.^^ These two authors, accordingly, attach a Nestorian value 
to the words fen sMn, and again, like Wylie, they see in the words 
an allusian to what could be construed as patripassianism, if there 
were any mention of the Crucifixion in our tablet. 

The most recent translation which has yet appeared is that of 
Arthur Christopher Moule. He follows Chavannes and Pelliot.^^ 

B. Chavannes and P. Pelliot, “Un Trait4 Manich^en retrouv4 en Chine, 
JA lGe s4r., Vol. 18, 1911, p. 513, footnote. 

sw., IsTo. 7, Table xvi, col. 4, to table xvii, col. 1, 

Un Traits Man., p. 514, “ le corps .divis4 de notre Unite trine, le brillant 
et venerable Messie.’^ 

C. Moule, Christians in China before the Year 1550, London, 1930, 
p. 36, last paragraph. 
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We may be convinced^ in view of the parallel between wo sm i 
miao shm and wo san i fen shen pointed out by Chavannes and 
Pelliot, that the fen shen in the latter expression should be read 
divided person/^ and that the passage therefore really contains 
a reference to the Nestorian doctrine of the two persons, divine and 
human, in Christ. We may object, however, to the further implica- 
tion of the Wylie- Chavannes-Pelliot rendering, that the divided 
person was the divided person of the Threefold Unity in 
other words that Christ was the whole Trinity, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. Our objection might be for two reasons: first, that 
this idea must result in patripassianism, as soon as the Christ is 
pictured as suffering, an idea which has not commonly been asso- 
ciated with Nestorianism; and second, that the implication of 
patripassianism can easily be avoided, simply if the ^"^in^^ in 
“ Three in One be changed to ^s/^ If this change were made, the 
Chavannes-Pelliot translation would read : The divided person 
of our ^ One of Three, ^ namely, of the Son, who is one of the 
three Persons of the Trinity. The Hestorianism would still re- 
main in the more usual acceptation of the term, but the added alle- 
gation of what, to the orthodox Christian, must seem a vastly more 
intolerable distortion of doctrine, would vanish. 

This alternative reading, however, will lead us off on the wrong 
path, for we have evidence from elsewhere that the E'estorians, 
and particularly the Eestorians who wandered eastward from Persia 
in the latter part of the eighth and the ninth century, spoke in 
terms of patripassianism. For this evidence we must travel from 
Hsi-an to St. Thomases Mount, near Madras, in southeast India. 
There an inscription on a cross discovered in 1547 contains the fol- 
lowing words, according to the translation of Arthur Coke Burnell: 
[In Syriac] “Let me not glory except in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ [in Pahlavi] “Who is the true Messiah and God 
above and Holy Ghost.^^ Here we certainly have the same identi- 
fication of Christ with the other two Persons of the Trinity which 
we found suggested by the Wylie-Chavannes-Peliiot rendering of 
the passage on the monument at Hsi-an fu, and if previously we 
had doubts about the patripassianism of the East Syriac Christians, 


2SA. C. Burnell, some Pahlavi inscriptions in South India” 

(reprinted with additions), Indian Antiquary y Vol. 3, 1874, p. 314. 
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we can entertain them no longer. Athelstan Eiley^ in the article 
about JTestorians in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (11-th ed.), not 
only speaks of the semi-patripassianism in the Indian inscrip- 
tions (he refers to an earlier translation of Burnell);, but of the 
semi-patripassianism which marked the Nestorian teaching.^^ 
Eiley is conservative, using the term 5emi-patripassianism and 
speaking only of apparent identification of the sufferer on the cross 
with the three Persons of the Trinity. In this his instinct is sound. 
The Nestorians, who wished to emphasize the presence of a divine 
as well as human person in Christ, could have used simply the lan- 
guage of patripassianism for rhetorical purposes, to make emphatic 
to the utmost the full significance of their attribution of divinity 
to Christ. They need not have held literally, as an article of theo- 
logical dogma, that the first Person of the Trinity suffered with 
the incarnate Logos on the cross.^® 

One point remains to be mentioned. In view of the doubts 
which have been cast on the Justness of Nestorius^s condemnation, 
since the re-appearance in the west of his Booh of EeracUdes, is it 
accurate to translate fen shen as divided person ” ? Could Wylie 
have accidentally been correct in reading divided in nature 
Venance Grumel,^’' in a study in the theology of Babai the Great 
Patriarch of the East from about 590 until 628 (thus until within 
seven years of the time when Olopen and his group started for 
China), claims that, although in their own technical vocabulary 
the East Syriac Christians did indeed, like the Catholics, say that 
in Christ are two natures and one person, they meant by nature 
precisely what the Catholics meant by ^‘^person.^^ Perhaps the 
wise course, until scholars agree on what the Nestorians meant, is 
to translate f en shen as divided hypostasis,^^ or divided qnilme 
(the Syriac equivalent for hypostasis).-’^ What divided qnume^^ 
means could be left for the students of East Syriac Christian 
doctrine to determine. 

Burnell says {op. cit., p. 314) : “This statement appears to be intended 
to contradict the Manichaean doctrine that the crucified Messiah was the 
son of a poor widow, and not Jesus.*'' One must confess to some bewilder- 
ment at the attitude of the isTestorians. In India they were anxious to 
insist that the crucified Messiah was God, in the fullest sense of the term. 
In Europe, on the other hand, they objected to the Catholic idea that God 
was born of a woman, and took pains to avoid what seemed to them a 
blasphemy by positing the dual personality of Christ. 

V*. Grumel, “ Un Thdologien ISTestorien, Babai le Grand,** d^Orientf 
Constantinople, beginning with 26th yr., no. 130, April-June, 1923, p. 153. 


NOTES ON THE AEAMAIC CONTEACT PUBLISHED 
BY BAUEE AND MEISSNBE V 

CHAEIiES G. TOEKEY 
Yale XJniveesity 

The following notes were originally intended to be sent to 
Professor Bauer, but were laid aside because of his untimely death 
in March, 1937. It is in expanded form that they are now offered 
for publication. 

The document, in 19 lines, is written on the two sides of a badly 
damaged sheet of papyrus. The script is generally legible where 
it is preserved, but the interpretation is difficult at many points. 
The editors have deciphered and explained the document so admir- 
ably and so completely that it is almost impossible to add any 
useful comment. The publication includes two photographed plates 
and a table showing the very interesting forms of the letters. 

1. The contract concerns a lease of land under cultivation in 
the vicinity of Memphis.^ The main features of the transaction 
are clearly set forth, but a few minor difficulties remain. The two 
technical terms in line 15 present an especially interesting problem. 
The one, deciphered by the editors as either ItDDS or TtDDB, denotes 
gain of some sort accruing to (7) the lessee of the field; the other, 
read as either !nn or denotes loss of some sort falling upon 
the owner. The editors saw in the former word nothing 
Semitic and rendered it doubtfully by Extraabgabe( referring 
to the (apparent) occurrence of the same word in line 12, where a 
preliminary payment of two shekels is recorded. For the other 
word the equally doubtful rendering Schuld( ?)” is proposed. 

1 would offer the reading UtODS, which, as far as the photograph 
can shoWj is preferable to either of those proposed. Every portion 
of the 1 can be seen, and the form is in all respects typical. The 
long vertical line which runs across it does not look like 1; it is 

^ Mn Aramdischer PaoMvertrag aus dem 7. Jahre Darius 1, Von Hans 
Bauer und Bruno Meissner, Sitzungsher. der Preuss. Akad. der Wiss., 
Berlin, 1936, pp. 414-24, with two plates. 

2 The editors read the name as but the shaft of the first letter (the 
head is missing) suggests rather compare the example two lines below. 
May it not even be possible to read PlSi^O, by supposing the stem of a D 
to have been destroyed by the crack in the papyrus? 
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probably a mere smudge^ as the editors regarded it when they 
proposed T as the final consonant. What is more important^ the 
reading as nun ignores the stroke which appears plainly Just after 
the IS, (evidently a conventional term) is good Aramaic^ 

however it may be interpreted, and a good example of an Aramaic 
compound. It might be noun with attributive adjective, meaning 
simply agreement (cf. THH HD, etc); or even abbreviation of 
the phrase *>] according as it prospers,^^ which might 

naturally apply to this variety of speculation, in which the success 
of the venture is largely dependent on the unpredictable forces of 
nature. The term would then have some such meaning as favor- 
able agreement or promising venture.^^ 

The other term, corresponding antithetically to is certainly 

written not The whole word is very distinct on the 

papyrus, with no sign of fading or erasure, and the first letter is a 
typical if. The stroke on the right ends clearly below. Just as the 
reed pen finished it. The doubtfully supposed ‘‘ Biegung nach 
links is the discoloration of the papyrus which appears in pre- 
cisely the same form before the foot of the next-following letter, 
the 1. The root illif is well attested in Syriac, but has not hitherto 
been found in Western Aramaic. The best illustration is from the 
Arabic, in which several stems and derivatives of the root denote 
misfortune, disaster, calamity, etc. The Syriac verb, with the 
meaning approach, arrive, meeV^ stands close to the Arabic, 
befall, reach, hiV^ and it is easy to see how the Aramaic llif 
came to designate an ill turn of fortune. 

note that in line 15, ntODD the two nouns 

are in the absolute state, not definite. This is a contract according 
to which the resulting crop of grain ^ is to be shared equally by 
owner and lessee. Is the latter here guaranteed against eventual 
loss: "^^You have a fair bargain, and any loss (catastrophe) falls 
on me The text in line 12, where the payment of 2 shekels is 
mentioned, || V:/' •'‘7 ninil, is almost certain; and 

the unloiown word seems here to mean contract fee/^ the 2 shekels 

® The variety of grain is specified, but the reading is uncertain. The 
editors read (constr. plur.) in line 6, but have no explanation of the 

word. Is not the true reading in line 6, and in line 13? The 

scribal error in the former ease, the extra % is very easily accounted for; 

27 and 1, in this alphabet, may be practically identical; and '' barley” is the 
grain by far most often mentioned in the Egyptian papyri. 
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sealing the bargain; but the explanation of the technical terms in 
the two lines must be left to those who are more familiar than I 
with such transactions. 

2. The editors of the document hesitate strangely over the word 
at the end of line 5. They render, with a query, in richtiger 

Weise( ?),” and say of the word that its form is niclit ganz Mar ; 
vermutlich wird es eine femininische Form im Stat. absoL sein, 
wofiir im Syrischen dann ein scheinbarer Stat. constr. eintritt/’ 
etc. (p. 418). But this is merely an unexpected example of the 
typical Aramaic adverb (which the grammarians have been slow 
to give its full due), namely the fern, absol. form of the adjective. 
There are similar examples in Biblical Aramaic, thus in Dan.: 
H’py, also in the Elephantine papyri: 

An important further example, if I am not mistaken, is to be 
found in the word HDil (recognized as an adverb) at the end of 
the second line of the Carpentras Aramaic inscription (CIS, 141). 
After reviewing the former conjectures, including my own pub- 
lished in this J AOS 4:6 (1926). 241-247, it seems to me extremely 
probable that the word is to be read as the adverbial form of 
the adjective complete,^^ an adjective almost unrecognized 

hitherto in Aramaic, though well known in Hebrew. The phrase 
in the inscription, riDH . . . ^*7, means in any case ‘^‘^not at all, 
The fern. n. pr. TIDA, Tamma, frequently occurring in Palmyrene 
inscriptions, must exemplify this same adjective, as already con- 
jectured by Lidzbarski, Handluch, p. 386. (Even the longer form 
of the adjective, D*’Dn, appears to have been little used in Western 
Aramaic.) 

The great majority of the Syriac adverbs are likewise feminine 
adjectives in form, though here the absol. ending is with the con- 
sonant t, 

3. The phrase ^‘^in the city Memphis, in line 3, contains the 

reading in which the final H is regarded by the editors as 

certain (^'scheint sicher zu sein,^^ p. 7, footnote). If this may be 
accepted as the original reading, it gives us an important example, 
apparently unique, of a form which we had already had reason to 
postulate. A scribal error at just this point is unlikely; and 
besides, there is good ground for believeing that the form 
meaning the city,^^ represents some genuine early usage. 

^ See the article by J. A. Montgomery, JA08 43 (1923), 391 ff. 
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This feminine noun is truly protean in its various Semitic forms; 
see especially ISToldetej, Beitr. zur sem, Sprachwissenschaft^ 61 f 
Bud Neue Beitrdgc, 131 f. An early Aram, form of the stat. absol. 
sing, is which appears in the Targums in distributive expres- 
sions, e.g. Is. 19:2, •’Ip, ^^city against city.^^ This implies 

at least an occasional use of H'’“lp (or n*>*lp) as the stat. emph., 

the city whether this was ever the regular Aram, use, or even 
a legitimate use, is immaterial. The form *’1p went out of circu- 
lation (except in the distributive repetition) at an early date; and 
all through the later history of this noun the tendency to attach 
the fern, ending to an original collective plural, or to add a plural 
termination, is in evidence. It is not difficult to believe that at the 
time when this document was written (6th century B. C.) iT'^lp, 
the form found here, was still surviving as stat. emph. sing., and 
we probably shall do well to accept it. 

In the Elephantine papyri, the word occurs only in the phrase 
ST’lp free citizen,^^ here evidently stat. abs. sing., like 

in Ezr. 4:15. 

In this connection, it may be well to call attention to the much 
misunderstood n*’‘lp in Ezr. 4:10, as another illustration of the 
occasional survival of early forms of this noun. The word has been 
badly treated on almost all hands. The English Eevised Version 
renders H n'’‘lp2 ^^in the city of Samaria^— as though 

recognizing an example of the form found in our Egyptian papyrus ! 
Siegfried, in IfowacFs Handhommentar^ translates in the same 
way. The Brown-Driver-Briggs Lexicon declares the word to be 
abs. sing. — quite impossible in this context, for the plural number 
is evidently required (see 2 Kings 17: 24, 26), and thus the ancient 
versions all render. According to KitteFs Biblia Hebraica, 3rd. ed. 
(and so previously the Handworterhuch of Gesenius-Buhl), the 
Greek of Esdr. indicates the reading This is not the 

case, however; the Grk. reads ev TroXecrtv Trj<s %ofxopm not iv rah 
iroXemv. That which the context in fact requires here is an unde- 
termined plural: ^Mn (various) cities of (the province of) Sam- 
aria.’^ In view of Theodotion^s ® habit of exact translation, and 

®For tlie proof that the canonical Greek version of Ghron.-Ezra-Neh. is 
the work of Theodotion, I may refer to Ezra Studies, pp. 66 - 82 . The way 
in which he sticks closely to his original is illnstrated in this passage by 
the transliteration 'Zopoptay, where any ordinary translator would have 
written 'Za/iapelas, 
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the occurrence of in ys. 15 as the stat. abs. sing.^ the prob- 
ability becomes yery strong that we have here the old collective 
plural, qurya, familiar in Syriac and postulated by the best authori- 
ties for the oldest Western Aramaic. 

Even if the form in Ezra 4: 10 stood quite alone, there would 
hardly be justification for abandoning the Massoretic text. We 
know, however, that the form remained in regular use among the 
next-door neighbors of the Jews of Palestine at least as late as 
the second century A. D. The bilingual Tariff of Palmyra furnishes 
the important example. For the following references, see Lidzbarski, 
Eandhucli, I, 468, 473; Cooke, Text-Book of North Semitic In- 
scriptions, 319, 329. 

The Greek text in IV, a, 49 ff. reads as follows: rok Se ek 
n diro Twv KaraKoixL^ovra^ drcAet? ft vat, d? /cat (TVV€<t>iovr}(T€v avrois, 

Whoever exports to villages or imports from them is not liable 
to a tax, as also they agreed.^^ The corresponding Aramaic in II, 
c, 131 reads: DDD p pSD *’1 |D 

diiSD iin n, agreeing exactly with the Greek. Here, beyond 
question, is the absol. (indefinite) plur. the same form 

which the Syriac would have used ; and we may without hesitation 
read iiJ- Ezra 4: 10, as was proposed in Ezra Studies (1910), 
p. 186. The definite singular, which appears frequently in the 
Aramaic of Ezra, is and the def. plur., if it occurred in 

Bibl. Aram., would have been 

Thus certainly in Ezra 4 : 10, and probably in our papyrus of 
the year 515 B. C., we see the survival of old Aramaic forms of 
unusual interest. There is gain here for the grammars and dic- 
tionaries of the language. 
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LUNCHEON OF THE ISLAMIC OROUP 

In connection with the meeting of the American Oriental Society, a group 
interested in Islamic studies met for luncheon in the Normandie Hotel, 
Philadelphia, on April 21st, 1938, at 1 p. m. The following were present: 


Albright, W. F. 

Johns Hopkins University 

Brown, W. N. 

University of Pennsylvania 

Calverley, E, E. 

Editor, Moslem World, Hartford, Conn. 

Faris, N. A. 

Princeton University 

Glidden, H. W. 

Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. 

Gordon, C. H. 

Johns Hopkins University 

Hardy, E. J., Jr. 

General Theological Seminary, New York City 

Jurji, E. J. 

Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. 

Hitti, P. K. 

Princeton University 

Lybyer, A. H. 

University of Illinois 

Lichtenstadter, Miss 

Society of Oxford Home Students 

Montgomery, J. A. 

University of Pennsylvania 

Matthews, I. G. 

Crozer Theological Seminary 

Nathan, E. I. 

Monterrey, Mexico 

Obei'mann, J. J. 

Yale University 

Santesson, H. S. 

New York City 

Simsar, M. A. 

Free Library, Philadelphia 

Smith, M. B. 

Library of Congress 

Stinespring, W. F. 

Duke University 

Wolfe, R. E. 

Tufts College 


Professor Hitti was asked to take the chair and Professor Matthews was 
asked to act as recording secretary. At the close of luncheon. Dr. Hitti 
introduced the question of finding ways and means for the promotion of 
Arabic and Islamic studies in America. A lively discussion followed in 
which Albright, Montgomery, Stinespring, Obermann, Lybyer, Nathan, 
Glidden, Simsar, Calverley, and Santesson took part. It was stated that 
while in several universities some attention was given to Arabic and other 
Islamic studies, it was necessary to develop centers for such studies which 
should include Turkish and Persian. The value of Arabic for students of 
Romance languages, medieval and Byzantine history, art, and comparative 
religions, also for the history of philosophy as well as for the history of 
science, was emphasized. It was further suggested that steps be taken in 
collaboration with the American Council of Learned Societies to arrange 
for lecturers who could visit the various universities that might be inter- 
ested and present publicly as well as individually the claim of such studies 
on the curriculum, 

A resolution was adopted to the effect that those interested constitute 
themselves a committee within the American Oriental Society, for pro- 
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motion of Arabic and Islamic studies, botb as subject of instruction at 
colleges and universities and as subject of research and scientific publica- 
tions; and that Professor Hitti be asked to act as the chairman, and 
Professor Obermann as the secretary, of that Committee. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


The University of Michigan announces the second season of its Institute 
of Far Eastern Studies to be held at Ann Arbor, June 27-August 19, 1938. 
Courses will be offered in the Chinese, Japanese, and Eussian languages, 
and in Far Eastern civilizations. Ail inquiries should be addressed to the 
Director, Professor Eobert B. Hall, 11 Angel Hall, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


The first number of a new magazine on the Far East appeared in Janu- 
ary. It is Leaves from a Western Garden, edited by Helen B. Chapin, of 
the faculty of Mills College, California. The first number contains some 
interesting material, all of it apparently by the editor. 


The American Council of Learned Societies expects to continue in 1938 
assistance to the publication of a limited number of meritorious works in 
the field of the humanities written by American scholars. It invites its 
constituent societies to propose books they deem suitable for assistance, but 
reserves the right to consider works submitted by others if the Executive 
Committee has accepted them for consideration. 

Works proposed for publication should ordinarily be complete in them- 
selves, preferably the results of constructive research presented in the form 
of volumes of conventional size. Important books of reference and critical 
editions of valuable texts may also be submitted. Applications for aid in 
the publication of doctoral dissertations will not be considered save in ex- 
ceptional cases. It is expected that few dissertations, in the form in which 
they are presented in candidacy for the degree, will be approved by the 
committees of the constituent societies and by the jury. 

Plans for the manufacture, publication, and distribution of each assisted 
work, and for the disposition of any proceeds, must be approved by the 
Executive Committee. 

Applications for the next awards of grants in aid of publication, on 
forms provided for the purpose, must be received in the Executive Offices 
of the Council, 907 Fifteenth Street, H. W., Washington, B. C., on or before 
November 1, 1938. Applications must include descriptions and critical 
appraisals of the works proposed, together with full manufacturing specifi- 
cations and estimates of cost. No work can be considered of which the 
manuscript is not available for examination in completed form. 

This announcement supersedes that of January 15, 1938. 
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The American Council of Learned Societies is prepared to extend assist- 
ance, through the Committee on Research and Publication in the Pine Arts, 
ip the publication of a limited number of meritorious works in the fine arts 
by American scholars. 

Works proposed for publicatioh should be complete in themselves. Prefer- 
ably they should be the results of constructive research in the history or 
the theory of the fine arts; but this does not exclude the consideration of 
works whose appeal is to the general reader as well as to scholars. 

Plans for the manufacture, publication, and distribution of each assisted 
work, and for the disposition of proceeds, must be approved by the Com- 
mittee on Research and Publication in the Pine Arts. Ordinarily the 
subventions are intended as partial contributions toward the cost of pub- 
lication of works, a definite demand or need for which is indicated by a 
willingness on the part of publishers or other persons to assume a certain 
risk, rather than as complete subsidies. 

Applications for grants in aid of publication, on forms provided for the 
purpose, should be received in the Executive Offices of the Council, 907 
Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C., on or before November 1, 1938, to be 
acted upon in December. Applications will include descriptions and critical 
appraisals of the works proposed, together with manufacturing specifica- 
tions and estimates of cost, including illustrations. No work can be con- 
sidered of which the text is not available for examination in completed 
form ready for publication. 

This announcement supersedes all earlier announcements. 

Washington, D. C., 

June 1, 1938. 


The following communication has been received and is reprinted here 
verbatim : 

Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft 
Eingetragener Verein 

Der Schriftfiihrer Berlin-Nikolassee 

Prof. Dr. W. Andrae Cimbernstr. 4 


Fernsprecher 80 58 51 


Den 25. Mai 1938 


An die Mitglieder der DeutscJien Orient-Gesellschaft, 

Um den Portbestand der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft zu sichern, muss 
der Arbeitsausschuss gemass § 8 Absatz d der Satzungen denjenigen Mit- 
gliedern, die im Sinne der Ntirnberger Gesetze als Juden gelten, nahelegen, 
binnen 14 Tagen ihren Austritt aus der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft zu 
erklaren. 

Der Arbeitsausschuss der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft 

gez. Dr. F. Schmidt-Ott 
Stellv. Vorsitzender 
gez. Dr. W. Andrae 
Schriftfiihrer 



OEIENTAL STUDIES IN THE PEE SENT WOELD 
PICTUEB* 

Leboy Waterman?- 
UNWEaEtsiTY OF Michigan 

Emphasis upon the larger significance of Oriental studies is a 
matter of more than academic interest today^, and is in line with 
a trend of thought to be found in other scholarly associations/ 
notably the physical science groups, which are already fully con- 
scious of a relationship of physical science to society as a whole, 
and have for some considerable time in Britain ^ and more recently 
in America been thinking in terms of a world picture of science 
and its responsibility to mankind. 

Certain conditions in the present world tend to make such 
evaluations more or less inevitable, calling for reappraisal of hu- 
man effort in many directions, with ever lessening assurance that 
because a thing has been, its continuance is therefore to be relied on. 

We live in an age approaching apocalyptic expectancy. It is a 
dictum of the historian ^ that the ancient Greeks and Eomans con- 
ceived of humanity not universally but only in terms of nationali- 
ties. It was accordingly an Oriental philosophy that gave to the 
West its first world outlook, appraising the world not as an asset 
to be treasured, but an absolute liability soon to liquidated by 
Divine fiat. 

The western nations, having inherited this view as a kind of 
sacred philosophy, have at the same time gradually come to make 
one of their major objectives the possession of as much as possible 
of these doomed resources of the world. A measure of success in so 
doing, plus the scientific exploitation of resources in hand have 
largely dispelled that earlier view. The world can be regarded as 
good, indeed as excellent, if one can only get possession of enough 
of it. This idea has never suggested the remaking or improvement 
of the world in any significant particular, but only its possession, 

^ Presidential address delivered at the Society’s Annual Meeting, 
Philadelphia, April 19, 1938. 

^ James H. Jeans Presidential Address, Report of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 1934, 1-16 ff. 

^ H. Steinthal, G-eschicJite der Bprachwissenschaff hei den Griechen und 
Romern, pp. 7, 12. 
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an achievement that has always presumed a large amount of the 
dispossession of others* 

Such is the dominant working philosophy of the Occident^ with 
ardent imitators in the rest of the four quarters. Its ultimate suc- 
cess on any large scale wonld require that there be only a few, 
perhaps as few as two or three large units seeking possession, and 
all the rest of mankind fairly well content to be dispossessed. But 
if the world should be broken np into mimerons major groups in 
snch a way that each one should have this same acquisitive urge, 
regardless of its presence in others, and if each in order to retain 
its present holdings, as well as to acquire more, should be enabled 
by means of applied science to unleash ever vaster forces and 
instrumentalities for the wholesale destruction of all opposers, then 
the age of apocalyptic expectation would be bound to return. These 
conditions having been met, it is not too much to assert that it has 
already returned. 

With such disturbing prospects before the larger human units, 
how fares the individual in this picture? For still in many quar- 
ters, the individual does count, or at least so believes. In the past, 
personal interest in the larger world has usually meant concern 
about human affairs and peoples so remote as to be regarded as 
wholly external to the life of the individual, whether as moved to 
lend succor to those in need or even more often, perhaps, to thank 
God he is not as other men. 

As a result of present world conditions a striking change is 
taking place in this feeling of smug insularity. A directly con- 
trary note touched by universal social implications more nearly 
expresses a widespread and growing attitude. It has been recently 
said: Never was a species more perilously poised than ours at 

the present time.^’ The prospect of any sure salvation in human 
affairs for a chosen few is more and more recognized to be an illu- 
sion, but while all experience is seen to have a bearing on the 
outcome, there is as yet no effective means in sight to assure our 
generation against apocalyptic catastrophe, not by Divine fiat, but 
through the deliberate choices and instrumentalities of men. 

As a group, ours, in the main, is the double responsibility of re- 
covering and specifically identifying, in space and time, the lost 
and forgotten minutiae, found in a certain area of man^s higher 
cultural life, and at the same time of seeing them as coherent parts 
of a larger whole. 
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These minTztiae^ com the niches of individual investiga- 

tion^ yield an ever increasing volume^ so ramifying in range and 
extent, so far flung and diverse that no man can correlate them all. 
Yet without organization they are meaningless, mere flotsam and 
jetsam of past experience. Their coordination and integration are 
as essential as the minutiae, and a necessary test of the gennine- 
ness of the latter and their ability to convey truth. Such data are 
like the electrons that constitute the atom of oxygen, if one is 
separated from the whole, we are told, it is no longer even an 
electron. 

It is similar with the integrations themselves. They are in a 
measure tentative and provisional. Their true significance and 
appraisal are in turn put to the test by the place they take in 
larger wholes. 

The largest unity that can be formulated when all the available 
parts have been assembled, though still incomplete, should never- 
theless show the kind of an entity that is at present being formed. 
In it the values, the goals, and the significance of the whole as now 
grasped should appear, though not too precisely or absolutely 
stated, since scientific thought has recently taken great pains to 
affirm what the Orientalist has generally assumed, namely, that we 
are a part of a mysterious and unfathomed universe. There are 
however times and circumstances when certain accumulations of 
data, in favorable perspective, yield comprehensive visions of a 
larger whole that are exceptionally striking and greatly inspiring. 
These must always be cherished and perpetuated like all true 
glimpses of great realities, since such moments and such combina- 
tions cannot be produced at will, nevertheless the need for re- 
newed grasps of a rapidly developing field of knowledge in a 
swiftly changing world is sufficiently insistent to assure frequent 
efforts to gain them, even as this is regularly occurring for the 
smaller units.® 

From time to time the insight of outstanding leaders like a 
Salisbury, a Whitney, or a Breasted have given new meaning to 
the whole picture of our Oriental studies. This was perhaps 
preeminently true of the last named, in no small measure because 
of the splendid implementation which he was able to give to his 
ideas. 

® Superbly illustrated by tbe current publication of The Haverford 
Symposium on Arcbaeology and the Bible. 
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It was one thing to admit that the religioii3 ideologies of the 
west and mneh of its higher cnltnre had come from the east It 
was quite another to realize that this inheritance was but a climax 
of a larger civilization, which covered the farthest connected bourne 
of the history of the higher life of man, and led at the same time 
directly onward to our own day. Something of deeper kinship of 
the spirit, of solidarity and upward thrust of experience was here, 
that went far beyond mere physical or racial ties and has given to 
the concept of our humanity a breadth of outlook, a depth of mean- 
ing, and a panorama of unfoldment, that have added immeasurably 
to the sense of dignity, achievement, and the inherent potentiality 
of man. 

Nor can we overlook the far reaching effect of that enlarged per- 
spective upon those religious ideals that were the first incentive 
to western orientation. Traditionally they seemed to spring forth 
mechanically at certain points without regard to the life process 
and were scarcely saved from further detachment by being labelled 
divine. The drawing back of the time curtain and the prolonga- 
tion of connected history have had the effect of naturalizing those 
idealisms as a product of the life stream, so as to permit us to see 
them as resting upon and growing out of a vast substratum of 
accumulated human experience. At such points we pass beyond 
the range of Oriental studies to a glimpse of their relationship to 
the whole of man^s higher life. There has thus emerged the task 
of a kind of planned humanity of the past, which falls quite 
largely within the scope of Oriental studies. If the framing of the 
idea was imposing and inspiring in itself, there is a better right to 
expect even more from its actual reconstruction in detail, for to 
begin with and until more recently the gaps and uncertainties were 
such as seriously to challenge both the unity of the whole and 
consequently many sequences in those very items that were more 
nearly understood. 

At the outset Oriental studies could be likened to isolated points 
of light in a vast obscurity. They may more properly be described 
today as a connected fabric gradually unfolding the patterns of 
man^s measured experience on the time loom, apparently turning 
biologic time backward and never more swiftly than in the imme- 
diate past. 

One of the most fascinating factors in this process is the pottery 
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time shuttle. Of all the worn out and cast off equipment of early 
man^s life, discarded pottery is apparently the most worthless and 
useless, yet as is well known, when all other data and available 
clues fail, the lowly potsherd furnishes the surest and most unfail- 
ing source of time sequence and cultural spread. And as if to 
make doubly sure that far off future ages should not be able to 
lose sight of this indispensible guide, the makers of the marvelous 
polychrome pottery, of the fourth millenium b. o., spread its warm 
colors across the world from the Syrian coast to the Indus valley, 
and within a decade the realization of this fact has changed the 
whole time perspective of the near and middle East.^ More par- 
ticularly, with its help has the last season^s work at Tepe Gawra, 
under joint auspices of the American Schools and the University 
Museum of this city, and led by Dr. E. A. Speiser, clarified the 
chronology to the beginning of the fourth millenium b. c., and 
with the aid of monochrome wares beneath, pointed the way well 
into the fifth. But what is even more striking and significant are 
the accompanying remains of the acropolis in stratum XIII, with 
its intricate and highly artistic religious architecture, viz., its red, 
white, and purple temples, which were apparently even more richly 
spread with color within than without, thus showing the same 
artistic feeling for color exhibited in the pottery and revealing a 
higher cultural development, commensurate with the evidence from 
the pottery, but wholly unsuspected hitherto. However little uni- 
form or unified that culture may have been, when compared with 
the uniformity of the pottery (a thing which only vastly more 
investigation will be able to show), the range of higher develop- 
ment as thus far illustrated lifts the culture of these people to a 
new and surprisingly high level. 

Within the current year further studies and syntheses dealing 
with the Ghassulian pottery have definitely carried back the cul- 
ture of Palestine to the fourth millenium b. c., with other evidence 
suggesting possible connections with Halafian culture of the fifth 
millenium. In that far off age so enormously separated from us, 
we can nevertheless see how far removed its life was from the truly 
primitive. There is here one of the major remaining gaps, which 
it will be the task of archaeology to span. In fact the catwalk 
for that bridge may lie almost ready made at the base of Tepe 
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Gawra. When that task is accomplished^ the historic time sound- 
ing apparatus will probe no farther^ but even then we shall be far 
from the human beginnings in one of the best known areas of the 
Oriental fields viz., Palestine, for it has also proved to be a rare 
treasure house of prehistoric man and the crossroads of his wander- 
ings, forcefully set forth by a distinguished scholar of the pre- 
historic field as The gateway of Prehistoric human migrations.^^ ® 

Thus the external limits of this problem seem to be fast coming 
into view. On the other hand the internal gaps are still extensive 
not merely as measured in time, but also in relation to literary and 
archaeological materials already in hand. Some of these are be- 
ginning to close. The Old Testament is a case in point. In spite 
of the maximum of intensive study and the application of cognate 
languages and related literatures, positive and assured progress has 
been slow and fluctuating in character. A main difficulty has been 
the slight amount of outside contemporary and closely related 
literature with which to compare. The discovery and rapidly de- 
veloping elucidation of the North Canaanite Eas Shamra texts of 
the second millenium b. c., mark a new epoch in this situation. 
Already the gains from a study of grammatical forms and thought 
content of this literature promise to rival the similar help to be 
gained from all other cuneiform literature; not only has the imme- 
diate horizon of the Old Testament been pushed back half a mil- 
lenium, but the world of Syria-Palestine, in the second millenium 
before our era, into which Israel was about to enter, takes on a con- 
creteness of cultural ideas that is indeed challenging, envisioning 
this region even in that remote period, as the center from which 
there was a great cultural spread, both east and west, of religious 
and especially of god ideas, that can only remind us of the one 
familiarly known, nearly 2000 years later, but at the same time 
furnishing added background and explanation of the latter event. 

Upon the early part of the same millenium a new light has 
broken as a result of the excavation of ancient Mari on the Euph- 
rates, and it bids fair to rival in brilliance and perhaps in extent 
that of the Amarna-Letter literature. 

Far eastern studies, while dealing with other phases of eventually 
the same great complex of early human culture, will probably 
always have a different connotation and motivation in the west and 


Miss Garrod in AJSL, July, 1937. 
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especially for the dwellers on this continent. For one thing, al- 
though the farther Orient is geographically most remote^ modem 
communication has actually made it in reality out next door 
neighbor. 

Historically its past deepens with investigation, and is indeed 
ancient when compared with the Occident, but the continuous 
stream of its culture from the remote past down to the present, in 
a peculiar sense calls for a clear understanding of its present status 
as the prerequisite to fully appreciating its past phases. Neverthe- 
less its deepest significance and impact upon the west is bound to 
be its contemporary character. Here the great barrier to under- 
standing has been language, without which any contemporary cul- 
ture remains a sealed book. We of the west have been glad and 
probably flattered to be teachers of Indians, Chinese, and Japanese. 
But western students have shown no corresponding zeal to explore 
eastern thought. There are signs of a change in this respect. The 
striking phenomena in the last summer session of the Linguistic 
Institute of America, at Ann Arbor, of seventeen students begin- 
ning Sanskrit, eighteen studying Japanese, and twenty American 
students giving their entire time to the study of Chinese marks 
a milestone in these fields and is a welcome harbinger of a changed 
attitude that may result in a two-way bridge of thought across 
the Pacific.® 

Near Eastern studies have dealt primarily with the past. Ear 
Eastern investigations compel us to deal with present-day realities 
as well. At this point the larger significance of Oriental studies 
emerges and becomes inescapable. Our west has insisted on an 
open door in China not necessarily for China^s good but for our 
goods. Similarly we have insisted on exchanging wares with the 
Nipponese. Eor good measure in both instances we have thrown 
in our religion and our political and scientific techniques. Neither 
one has accepted all our offerings. Where our religion and politics 
have been favored, science has been denied. Where science has been 
accepted, religion and politics have been shunned. To those who 
have adopted our religion we have also bequeathed our divisions, 
our empty rivalries, and our mental and moral confusions. To 
those who have appropriated our practical science there have gone 

®T]ie enrollment in Chinese and Japanese in the Linguistic Institute of 
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few or no moral controls. The result is chaos in the Far East 
today that may well engulf the world. 

Haye Oriental studies any responsibility for such a situation? 

It is the statement of a great engineer and past president of the 
British Association/ that the command of nature has been put into 
man^s hands before he has learned to command himself, and this 
statement is made the basis of a warning comparison with certain 
extinct species which perished through the very amplitude of their 
apparatus for attack and defense. The leaders of scientific thought 
are fully aware of these implications and frankly admit that the 
prostitution of scientific truth may lead to world catastrope. Their 
main counsel, however, is to continue to invent and construct ever 
more deadly instruments for the mass destruction of human beings, 
with the faint hope that these will become so devastating in char- 
acter that men will ultimately fear to unleash them. If history 
teaches anything it is that this hope is vain. 

The highest idealism of the western world has its primary ex- 
pression in an Oriental literature. An adequate scholarship today 
knows of no sufficient grounds in that literature for the manifold 
sectarian breakup of Christendom and its consequent loss of pos- 
sible moral leadership in the very areas where its formal supremacy 
is most fully acknowledged. This was therefore due for one thing 
to an inadequate Oriental scholarship in the past. 

The West as a whole has never forgotten or successfully denied 
that its higher spiritual guidance came from the Orient. Yet 
neither institutionally nor theoretically has scholarship thus far 
been able to release from the trappings and encumbrances of out- 
grown traditional thought the highest ethical contribution of this 
source for the guidance of society. This might seem strange were 
it not necessary to remind ourselves that the most disinterested 
scholarship has been compelled to labor in an atmosphere of tradi- 
tional institutionalism, that could scarcely fail to be a deflecting 
influence in certain kinds of conclusions. Nor is this by any means 
the most serious aspect of the problem. 

The lacunae in our exact knowledge in connection with most 
problems of spiritual values in the remote past are still so exten- 
sive that experts and specialists will often differ widely in their 
practical conclusions, which means that, whether because of faulty 

^ Sir Albert Ewing, Presidential Address, KBAAS, 1932. 
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method or equipment or of scantiness of material^ such tasks are 
not yet mastered. 

It is also necessary to emphasize that the Jewish-Christian move- 
ment has been in what I venture to call a state of mental confusion 
for more than twenty centuries. I mean that, assuming an ethical 
ordering of the world, that movement has presumed to satisfy the 
highest claims of life, by means of words and gestures, regarded 
as more efficacious than deeds, by claiming its adherents to be the 
chosen of the Lord on other grounds than conduct, and by profess- 
ing withdrawal from the world and so disclaiming all responsi- 
bility for it and yet claiming all the prerogatives and benefits of 
direct partnership with it. 

As long as its representatives constituted only a struggling 
minority, it mattered little to the world at large, but when it be- 
came the representative and claimant of the highest truth of a 
world dominant civilization, the accumulated product of such age- 
long inward confusion could not fail to manifest itself in the out- 
ward life. To be sure, as long as the major political aggregates 
remained separated by vast stretches of inhospitable lands and dan- 
gerous seas, with slow and infrequent communication, the full im- 
port of those inward contradictions was not apparent, but in our 
own day with distance annihilated, with modern industrialism 
fully operative and thus accentuating and aggravating every un- 
solved problem of social relations, the wonder is that our human 
world has not sooner begun to disintegrate from its own thought 
contradictions. 

Abolition of civil rights, physical violence, and mass slaughter 
of human beings are but natural concomitants, when these anti- 
nomies reach world-scale proportions in their operations, as at 
present manifested. 

Deliverance from this unfolding catastrophe calls as yet for no 
new formula of higher truth. It is not lack of truth but lack 
of clear apprehension and application of what is already given in 
experience that threatens a return to chaos. Indo-European 
scholarship once rejuvenated an oriental faith by opening its 
original springs that had been clogged by the debris of later ages. 
It may seem fantastic to assume that clarity of thought could be 
injected into the present world situation in time to save it from 
catastrophes of the first magnitude, and more especially so, that 
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this could be accomplished through the agency of Oriental studies* 
NeTertheless one thing seems clear, the present threatening tur- 
moil of the world is the direct outcome of confused and self contra- 
dictory mental concepts, and without clarity of thought in the 
highest realm of the spirit there can henceforth be no assured 
salvation in human affairs. 

It is also a fact that responsibility for this problem in a peculiar 
sense lies within the domain of Oriental studies, since within that 
realm are to be found the highest spiritual contributions of the 
race. This task can no more be left to institutional and sectarian 
thinkers than the pure scientists can leave the theories of matter 
and the physical universe to engineers and architects. 

We are the custodians not only of a museum of historical human 
culture, but also of a laboratory of the highest human values and 
the method of their achievement and preservation. We may be 
derelict in linguistic acumen, historical precision, or chronological 
accuracy, and no one living be the worse for it and few the wiser, 
but if we fail to clarify, wherever possible, the spiritual thought 
inheritance within our field as it applies to the most pressing prob- 
lems of human life on this planet, we may well be responsible for 
irretrievable loss in which all men will unwittingly be forced to 
share. I sense in this assertion no indication that this Society 
should change its character or methods, nor that any member 
should do less than develop his specialty to the utmost. Eather by 
the sum total of individual contributions such a well-knit fabric 
of the past should eventually be reconstructed that not only the 
historical content, but its application to the ongoing life should 
become clear and unmistakable. Thus the most significant experi- 
ence of the race shall at last become an assured and unequivocal 
asset in building an orderly, neighborly, and enduring humanity 
of the future. 

Even if the present turmoil and confusion cannot be stayed from 
producing sweeping disaster. Oriental studies have every right to 
be zealously cherished as one sound hope of a better day, a 
Shangri-la indeed, and no matter how long hidden, as in some 
sheltered valley of Blue Moon. 



-■-a---- 
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ADOLF EEMAN, 18544937 
L. Bull and W. F. Edgeetok 

Adolf Eiman^ an honorary member of this Society since 1903, 
died on June 26, 1937, in the eighty-third year of his age. 

The name Erman was originally Ermatinger, from Ermatingen 
on the Bodensee, and the family were living in northern Switzer- 
land as early as the fifteenth century, Adolf Erman^s ancestors 
moved to Geneva in the seventeenth century where the name as- 
sumed its present French form, and French blood first entered the 
family through the marriage of Jean Erman with the daughter of 
a protestant refugee. In 1721 Jean Erman and his family moved 
to Berlin where there was a considerable colony of French protes- 
tants with its own school. Both his son and grandson married 
within the French colony so that the French atmosphere continued 
to be preserved. Jean Erman^s son was a glover. His grandson, 
Jean Pierre, was one of the leading protestant pastors of Berlin. 
Jean Pierre’s son, Paul, Adolf Erman grandfather, married soon 
after 1800, a daughter of the Jewish Stadtrat Elias Itzig of 
Potsdam. As it happened, the Itzig family had been drifting 
away from Judaism, and they all adopted Christianity about this 
time. However, since Adolf Erman’s grandmother was not bap- 
tized until 1802, Erman himself, in his old age, fell under the ban 
placed on those of Jewish blood by the National Socialist regime. 
Erman’s grandfather was the first professor of physics at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and Erman’s father, who spelt his name Adolph, 
had the same post. His mother’s father was the well-known 
astronomer, Bessel. Adolf Erman, the son, like all his forbears 
since the family had lived in Berlin, attended the French Gymna- 
sium. He took his doctorate at the University of Berlin. Erman 
returned to the tradition of his ancestors and married a descendant 
of French refugees, Kathe d’Heureuse, in 1884. Five children 
were born to them and they lived together in great happiness till 
his death fifty-three years later. Erman has left a charming record 
of his forbears and of his own life in his Mein Werden und mein 
Wirlcen (Leipzig, 1929). 

After two years as an assistant in the library of the Koyal 
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Prnssiaa Musennis, Erman became an assistant in the numismatic 
cabinet in the same year in which he received the doctor^s 
degree. A notable percentage of his earliest publications dealt 
with numismatics. In 1881 he became an instructor in Egyptology 
in the University of Berlin. In 1884 he succeeded Eichard Lepsius 
as Director of the Egyptian Section of the Eoyal Museums and 
also as Professor of Egyptology in the University. He held the 
directorship until 1914 and the professorship, as Extraordinarius 
and as Ordinarius, until 1923. In 1895 he became a member of 
the Prussian Academy of Sciences. Prom 1881 to 1884 he was an 
assistant editor and from 1889 to 1906, at first with H. Brugsch and 
later with G. Steindorff, he was one of the editors of the Zeitsclirift 
fuT dgyptische Sprache und AltertumsTcunde. During the last forty 
years of his life, his scholarly activities centered in the great 
Worterbuch der dgyptischen Spraclie, a work which Erman himself 
called into being, in which he enlisted the aid of successive genera- 
tions of Egyptologists of diverse nationalities, and which he per- 
sonally planned and guided through all its stages from the initial 
copying and collating of texts in European museums and in Egypt, 
to the completion of what we may hopefully call the first edition 
of the Dictionary itself. 

It would be hard to overestimate the importance of Erman’s 
work. The whole course of Egyptological scholarship since 1880 
could be described in terms of his clear, bold, wise, and eminently 
well-rounded mind and of the long process by which that mind 
ultimately remade the field in which it operated. What passed for 
Egyptian grammar in Erman^s student days was a welter of guesses; 
what passed for Egyptian archaeology was the reckless destruction 
of ancient monuments to obtain inscriptions and works of art. 
There were others besides Erman who understood and deplored this 
situation. But the actual substitution of proven fact and proven 
methods of investigation for guesswork in Egyptian grammar has 
been brought about almost exclusively by Adolf Erman and by 
those who learned directly or indirectly from him, while in the 
parallel improvement of Egyptian archaeology Erman^s influence, 
though less obvious and less exclusive, has not been less real. 

Interested in grammar from the first, Erman was a pioneer in 
the recognition of the marked changes in the Egyptian language 
in its development over the centuries, and in marking off ^^Heu- 
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aegyptisch/^ or Late Egyptian as a definite phase of the language, 
represented by letters, records and literary compositions of the 
period from about 1600 to about 700 b. 0., and to a lesser extent in 
monumental inscriptions after about 1300 b. o. Erman’s Neu- 
aegyptiscKe Grammatilc appeared in 1880 and more than half a 
century later, in 1933, when he was 79, he brought out an enlarged 
and completely revised second edition. 

The breadth of Brman^s scholarship and of his interest in the 
ancient Egyptians is shown in that remarkable book, Aegypten u, 
aegypUsches Lelen^ published in 1885, in which the whole of 
Egyptian civilization is presented to the reader in a series of bril- 
liant chapters dealing with various aspects of it. A second edition, 
fully revised by Prof. Hermann Ranke, appeared in 1923. 

The Aegyptische GrammatiJcj based on the classical phase of the 
language, first appeared in 1894, and its 4th edition in 1928. Pre- 
viously, in 1889, on joining Heinrich Brugsch as an editor of the 
Zeitschrift fur aegyptische Sprache, Erman had had much to do 
with the introduction in the first issue of that year, of the system of 
transliteration of Egyptian now in universal use. 

Amid his grammatical and lexicographical work, Erman was also 
collecting material for a book on religion. His Aegyptische Religion 
appeared in 1905, and a new edition was needed only four years 
later. He continued to collect material, and finally in 1934, when 
he was 80 years old, he brought out a greatly enlarged edition under 
the title of Die Religion der Aegypter. In 1937 this work appears 
in a French translation. 

Precisely because his methods and results were so far in advance 
of theirs, Erman in his youth aroused the hostility of some other 
Egyptologists — even of some who themselves possessed distinguished 
scholarly abilities. One of these men used to say that it was a pity 
the ancient Egyptians had not had the opportunity of studying 
Prof. Erman^s grammar ! The phrase Berlin schooV’ which bulks 
large in the Egyptological literature of the generation following 
1880, was invented as a term of opprobrium to characterize Erman 
and his students. The words are hardly more than a memory today, 
but if they were now used they would be universally understood as 
a term of honor. This history of a phrase may serve in some slight 
degree as a measure of the difidculties which Erman once en- 
countered, and of the overwhelming success with which he patiently 
and laboriously faced them. 
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A bibliography was compiled in 1985 in honor of Erman’s eigh- 
tieth birthday by Hermann Grapow who has recently succeeded 
Sethe in Erman^s old chair at Berlin. This enumerates 284 titles 
without counting reviews and lectures. Two further titles would 
have to be added today^ marking the sixty-first and sixty-second 
years of his nninterrnpted scholarly productivity. Notwithstand- 
ing their great number, his publications were never hasty and never 
ill-considered; many of them marked epochs in the history of 
Egyptology; many of them have been superseded, but only after 
the labor of years and only by scholars who incorporated Erman^s 
results in the foundations of their own work. His first article, a 
small but completely original observation on a point of Egyptian 
morphology, appeared in 1875, some months before his twenty-first 
birthday, and contains no positive statement which is not accepted 
as true today. His last books, written under the handicaps of blind- 
ness and physical weakness and made possible only by the selfless 
devotion of his wife and his friends, still show in the octogenarian 
the same intellectual independence which characterized the youth. 

Our colleague and former fellow-member, Dr. Caroline Eansom 
Williams, who knew Erman more intimately than any living 
American, having studied under him for four semesters, frequently 
visited the Ermans and constantly corresponded with them, and 
she has given us recollection of his family life. The Ermans, in 
Dr. Eansom^s student days, lived in a suburb of Berlin, where it 
was easy to get into the country. They often invited Egyptological 
students to their house, and Dr. Williams recalls an occasion when 
the party experimented in the garden with facsimiles of ancient 
Egyptian throw-sticks. Expeditions were made in the Griinewald 
and summer Sundays were sometimes spent rowing on the Havel. 
On such expeditions, the father took pains to instruct Ms children 
in the architectural merits of the old country churches. Erman, 
writes Dr. Wiliams, in true German fashion, completely dominated 
his household. His library was the quietest, largest room, his word 
law in all matters large or small. It was not, however, a severe 
regime, for affection, the gay spirits of the wife, and the homely 
never-failing humor of the husband prevented any suggestion of 
tyranny. In University seminars, one of the master^s characteristics 
especially to be respected was his intellectual honesty. He would 
denounce a former opinion of his own as a black thoughV and 
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tMs being Ms attitiide toward Ms own mental processes^ be was 
severe with any student who showed signs of too much satisfaction 
with his own translations. He took delight in many things, both 
serious and light, outside his own field. He could repeat with gusto 
German student songs and English limericks. In his later years, 
the family lived in the village of Dahlem, and it was in the nearby 
church, of which Martin hTiemoeller was until recently the pastor, 
that the Ermans^ daughters were married and their own golden 
wedding anniversary was celebrated. BrmaMs sturdy independence 
is illustrated by the fact that after the outbreak of the World War, he 
refused to sign the famous professional letter which so irritated 
scholars in other countries. Always his creed was that, in scientific 
pursuits, there should be international amity, whatever political or 
military conflicts might be going on. This principal he maintained, 
in spite of the loss in the war of his beloved elder son Peter. Once, 
before Americans were actively involved, and when feeling against 
even the German language ran high in this country, a letter from 
his wife mentioned a little granddaughter sitting at her side study- 
ing her Erench lesson. Through many years the family read the 
Atlantic Monthly^ and especially the stories in dialect pleased this 
specialist in language. I often heard that they read the magazine 
from cover to cover, that even the advertisements gave them an 
idea of our ways. Hone of the Ermans ever crossed the Atlantic, 
although the two older daughters attended school in England, and 
the family thereafter, drank afternoon tea, not coffee. In his 
letters, Erman often introduced phrases in hieroglyphic writing, 
and not a letter failed to contain some racy or droll passage. 

^‘^My last glimpses of Erman were in April, 1936, only a little 
more than a year before his death. He was then an octogenarian, 
at the time desperately ill, a touching, endearing, somewhat stooped 
figure in his velvet house jacket, for, with indomitable will, he 
insisted on being up for a part of each day. With all his old-time 
dignity and alertness of mind, he plied me with questions about the 
past fruitful season of 1935 to 1936 in Egypt, having had many 
letters concerning the newest discoveries, but as yet no visitor who 
had been in the midst of them. Almost blind, he yet drew rapidly 
and well various hieroglyphs to illustrate his interpretation of 
puzzling objects found only a few weeks earlier at Sakkareh by 
Walter B. Emery. More than ever I sensed the greatness, the 
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essential sweetness, and th.e strength of Ms personality. And I 
came away from Berlin comforted that, as he had lived, so in his 
last days he could remain in his own familiar surroundings, finding 
his books by their position on shelves, still the center of his family, 
engaging constantly their loving solicitude and care. The last 
letter written to me before his death told that he reverted often 
to French, the language of his boyhood, and that, from the store- 
house of his remarkable memory, he repeated long passages of the 
finest poetry.” 


A VEDIC HYMN- TO THE SHH-GOD SHEYA 
(TbANSLATIOKT AND EXEGESIS OF EiG-VeDA 1.115) 

Samuel D. Atkins 
Pbinoetoit Uniteesity 

Kig-Veba 1. 115 is important in any consideration of Snrya^s 
Vedic character and aspect. ISTo attempt is made here to interpret 
and define fully even the Big- Vedic character of the deity. Such a 
definition is the subject of an investigation that is now being carried 
on by the author. This investigation is^ in turn^ but a small portion 
of a larger plan of research that aims at a treatment of the solar 
concept from an Indian, Indo-Iranian, and Indo-European point 
of view.^ It will be apparent that the views expressed in this study 
should not be considered conclusive. It will be noted that the ex- 
planations presented depend primarily upon Vedic usage as deter- 
mined by parallel passages in the Big- Veda itself and in the Atharva- 
Veda. Upon this particular hymn the ritualistic literature throws | 

little light. For the most part we have to rely upon the evidence of | 

the Samhitas themselves. 

Our hymn is one of the most important and most difficult hymns 
in the Big-Veda and many attempts have been made to solve it. Of 
the hymn^s six stanzas, Nos. 1, 3, and 6 offer no difficult problems. 

It should be noted, however, that almost everyone has overlooked 
the significance of the first line of stanza 1 which says : The 
brilliant countenance of the gods has fism” and of the first line of 
the last stanza which entreats: This day, 0 Gods, aif Surya's 
rising, deliver us from misfortune, from evil.^^ The invocation opens 
and closes with emphasis upon the rising aspect of the sun. As we 
shall see later, the entire song is an invocation to, and description 
of, the rising sun. The failure to observe that point has led many 
into error in their interpretations of stanzas 4 and 5. The mis- 
interpretations of the last two lines of stanza % are to be explained 
by the fact that some scholars have failed to realize that all of the 
Vedic hymns were written, in their present form at least, primarily 
for the sacrifice. 

Taking up the difficult stanzas, 4, and 5, in order of occurrence, 

^The author is grateful to the American Gouneil of Learned Societies 
and to Baylor University for grants in aid of these researches. 
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we shall consider first the ?arioiis renderings of Fo. 2^ paying par- 
ticular attention to the last two lines : yatm naro devayanto yugani/ 
vitanvate prati bhadraya bhadram, 

H. H, Wilson^ gives a translation of the whole stanza reading: 

The sun follows the divine and brilliant Ushas — as a man (follows 
a young and elegant) woman — ^at which season pious men perform 
(the ceremonies established for) ages, worshipping the auspicious 
(sun), for the sake of good (reward)/^ H. Grassmann® translates 
somewhat differently : 

Der Sonnengott, er folgt der Morgengottin, 
der strahlenden, so wie der Braut der Preier ; 

Dort wo die Prommen ihre Wagen schirren, 
von einer Seligkeit zur andern fahrend/^ 

Still another interpretation is that of Sayana, K. Geldner-A. 
Kaegi/ and E, Eoth/ which may be paraphrased thus : The sun 
pursuing and the dawn pursued go forward to that place where 
pious men extend their generations, adding life to life, each new 
one happier than the previous, that is, to the highest heaven where 
the righteous enjoy eternal happiness/^ Similar is Ludwig^s ® trans- 
lation which reads: /^wie der brautigam der Jungfrau, so geht 
Stirya der Usas, der stralenden gdttinn, von riickwarts nach, wo 
fromme manner auszbreiten ihre geschlechter unter des gliick- 
bringenden augen gliicklich/^ E. Griffith’’ renders the stanza in 
accordance with Ludwig. T. Benfey’s ® interpretation has much iu 
common with the interpretations Just described but differs in that 
it views the sun and dawn hastening to the house of the saGfificer, 

where godfearing men extend their generations, one glorious after 
the other.^’ 

P. Peterson ® is unique in that he leaves lines cd blank in his 
translation and says in a footnote that he prefers to mark an omis- 

^Big~¥eda Bamhita, London, 1866, p. 304. 

^Rig~Yeda, ubersets^t, Leipzig, 1877, zweiter Teil, p. 117. 

^ Biehenzig Lieder des Mgveda, Tubingen, 1875, p. 55. 

® See his Beitrdgen to Biebenzig Lieder of Geldner-Kaegi, p. 56. 

® Der Mig-Veda, iibersetzt, Prag, 1876, erster Band, p. 142. 

The Hymns of the Big-Veda, Benares, 3 ed., 1920, voi. 1. 

® Orient nnd Occident, vol. 3, p. 151. 

® Hymns from the Bigveda, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 4th ed., 1917, pp. 
308, 83. 
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sion than giye a translation which could only be conjectural. He 
gives a rather long discussion of the problem in his exegesis but 
comes to no conclusion. 

K. Geldner translates as follows, rendering lines cd obscurely ; 
tf<r g^rya geht hinter der glanzenden Gottin Usas her wie der Jiingling 
hinter einer Maid, wahrend die gottergebenen Manner die Joche 
auflegen, je ein gliickbringendes zu gliicklichem (Tun).^^ In his 
notes he explains lines cd: ^^An jedem Morgen beginnen die 
Erommen einen neuen Zeitabschnitt oder ein neues gutes Tagewerk.^^ 

Apparently following E. Windisch^s article in Festgritss an Bdht- 
Unghy p. 118 ff., A. Hillebrandt/^ H. Oldenberg/^ A. A. Macdonell,^® 
and E. J. Thomas present translations that correctly construe 
yatm . . . vitanvate as referring to the place where pious men begin 
the sacrifice, but they all are rather sparse in their presentation of 
proof and do not discuss sufficiently the significance of their trans- 
lations. ISFone of them, moreover, seems to understand the function 
of prdti or the meaning of bhadraya hhadram. Hillebrandt^s ver- 
sion may be taken as generally representative of this particular 
interpretation. It reads : Surya folgt der gbttlichen TJsas, der 
strahlenden, nach, wie ein Mann der Erau sich ihr nahernd folgt; 
dorthin, wo fromme Manner die Joche auflegen (ihr Opferwerk 
beginnen), dem Heilbringenden entgegen zu unserm Heil.^^ 

Concerning stanza 4 there are two main schools of thought to 
be distinguished. The first and by far the largest group of scholars, 
disregarding the lead given by the fact that invocation is made to 
the rising sun and that stanzas 2 and 3 describe the action of a 
rising sun, overlooking other parallel passages in the Eig-Veda, and 
misconstruing the language of the passage in question, views the 
stanza as a reference to the setting sun. Although there are many 
differences in the various treatments of the passage, the interpreta- 
tion of this group may be summed up generally, as follows : The 

Der Eig^Yedaf Ubersetztj erster Teil, Gottingen, 1923, p. 138. 

Lieder des Rigveda, ubersetzt, Gottingen, 1913, p. 8. 

^'^Rigveday Tecotkritische und ewegetische Noten (Abbandlungen der 
Koniglichen Gesellscbaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, PMlologische- 
Historisclie Klasse, Neue Folge, Band XI, Xro. 6) p. 107. 

Hymns from the Rig-Veda, London, p. 29. 

Vedic Hymns, London, 1923, p. 41. 

"^^Loc. cit, 

^® For Sanskrit text see below. 








godhead and power of Stirya is this: In the midst of Ms operations 
he withdraws the daylight. When he has unyoked his steeds from 
the solar ear, then Night spreads her garment 0 ¥er all ” (or, eYen 
less happily, ^^then Night spreads ont her garment for him”). 
The members of this school number such scholars as Wilson,^^ 
Griffith, Grassmann,^’’ Geldner-Kaegi,^^ Hillebrandt/^ Macdoneli,^^ 
Zimmer,^® Benfey,^® and Ludwig.^® 

The second group, represented chiefly by Geldner,^^ Peterson, 
Thomas,^® and M. Winternitz,®^ has the correct impression of a 
rising sun and a web of darkness that is rolled up at dawn, but either 
mistakenly understands that it is Night who rolls up the web or 
erroneously takes simasmai (in line d) as referring to Surya instead 
of Night, or as meaning all” 

In handling stanza 5 the majority of Vedicists, including Wil- 
son,®® Griffith,®® Grassmann,®® Geldner-Kaegi,®® Benfey,®® Thomas,®® 
Peterson,®® Oldenberg,®^ Bergaigne,®® and Geldner,®® misunderstand 
lines cdy and conceive of a sun that brings the light of day and also 
a sun that brings the darkness of night, i. e. a day-sun and a night- 
sun. The truth, as we shall see below, is that the lines in question 
partially repeat the description given in stanza 4 and speak of the 
rising sun as possessing everlasting light and having the power, by 
means of his steeds, to roll up the web of darkness. Both Hille- 
brandt®® and Macdonell®® have translations that very nearly suit 
the correct interpretation, but I am almost certain that neither of 
them had it in mind, for both interpret stanza 4 as though it re- 
ferred to a setting sun which rolled up the daylight at eventide. 
Therefore they could not have seen in this passage a rising sun 

Log, Git. 

Altindisches Lehen, Berlin, 1879, p. 363. 

Op. cit., p. 158. 

®®Op. cit., vol. 1, p. 142 and vol. 4, pp. 131-132. 

Log. cit., and Vedische Btudien, vol. 2, p. 189. 

»®Op. cit., pp. 86-87. 

Log. cit. 

“Bin Hymnus an Savitar, ArcMi? Orientalm, 25, p. 298. 

^^Loc. cit. 

Op. cit., pp. 88, 308. 

Op. cit., p. 108. 

La Religion VMique, vol, 3, p. 119. 

®® Der Rig-Veda, p. 138, footnote to 6, cd. 

Log. cit. 
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which rolled up the darkness at dawn, Furthermore, Hillebrandt, 
in his revised edition of Tedische Mythologie,^^ makes it apparent 
that in both stanzas 4 and 5 he sees a twofold sun that is the creator 
of light and darkness, bringing day at one time and night at another. 

Fo scholar, then, appears to gain the picture which I should like 
to give in a freely paraphrased summary as my own impression of 
Eig-Veda 1. 115: 

Surya, the eye of Mitra-Varuna, has risen and has filled the whole 
universe with his radiance. With the dawn he comes to the place 
of sacrifice where the priests prepare auspicious sacrifices for the 
fortunate sacrificer. His splendid steeds have mounted skywards 
encompassing the world in a day (that is, Siirya has risen). His 
power is this: Upon rising he lifts the web of darkness from the 
world. When he yokes up his steeds in the morning, then Night 
covers herself with the web of darkness that she has woven and 
vanishes. Surya shines so that Mitra and Varuna may see. The 
everlasting daylight belongs to him. His steeds roll up the darkness 
and make it disappear. This early morn, deliver us, 0 Gods, at 
Surya^s rising, from misfortune and evil. 

There follow a translation and commentary which endeavor to 
present in detail a solution of the outstanding difficulties and 
problems encountered in the hymn. 

1. citram devanam fid agad anikam 
caksur mitrdsya varunasyagneh 
apra dyavaprthivi antariksam 
surya atma jdgatas tasthfisa^ ca 

The brilliant countenance of the gods has risen, the eye of Mitra, 
Varuna and Agni. He has filled heaven and earth and atmosphere, 
Surya, soul of that which moves and that which is stationary. 

a. Cf. agner anlTcam varunasya in 7, 88. 2. 

d. jagatas tasthusas ca: of that which moves and that which 
is stationary This is a Juxtaposition of frequent occurrence in 
the Eig-Veda and is usually made by combining some form of sthd 
or stMtr with some form of jagat or caratha. A precise definition 
of the combination appears difficult. Its appearance cannot be re- 
lated to any particular god or gods. In I'. 60. 2 Surya is similarly 


Vol. 2 (1929), p. 354, footnote 3 and p. 107, footnote 2. 
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invoked as lord of all that is stationary and that moves {viivasya 
stMtur jagatas ca gopa). Two other solar deities are addressed in 
like manner. In 4. 53. 6 appeal is made to Savitar as ^Hhon who 
art ruler of both that which moves and that which is stationary 
(jagatah sthdtur ulhayasya yo vasl)^ while in 1.89.5 Pushan is 
called ^^lord who reigns over that which moves and that which is 
stationary” {Udnam jagatas iasthusas patim). Almost the same 
mode of address is applied to that indefinite group of luminous 
deities^ the Adityas^ in 2. 27. 4 where we read Adityas^ upholding 
that which moves and that which is stationary” (dhdrayanta ddi- 
tydso jagat sthd). 

In 7. 101.6^ a stanza addressed to Parjanya^ we meet the very 
same phrase that we have here in 1. 115. 1, and in 6. 49. 6 Parjanya 
and Vata are asked to procure (for the singer of the hymn) that 
which is stationary and that which moves,” i, e. perhaps all kinds 
of property” {sthdtar jagad d hrnudhvam 

In several passages Agni is closely associated with ^^what is 
stationary and what moves.” In a description of him as the irre- 
sistible forest fire it is said that “ that which is stationary, that 
which moves fears him in his flight,” i. e. possibly all plant and 
animal life” (1. 58. 5: sthdtus caratham bhayate patatrinah). He 
is said to have uncovered that which is stationary, that which 
moves ” as he attained to heaven (1. 68. 1 : sthdtus caratham alctun 
vy urnot). He is called the embryo of the waters, of the forests, 
of what is stationary and of what moves ” — again, perhaps, all 
plant and animal life” (1. 70. 3: garbho yo apdm garbho vandndm 
garbhas ca sthdtdm^^ garbhas caratham). He, the god that is in- 
vested with cosmic law, is strengthened by many manifold nights 
and days, by that which is stationary, and that which moves (1. 70. 
7 : vardhdn yarn, purvlh Icsapo virupdk sthdtus caratham rtapravUam ) . 
He is invoked to protect the cattle and those things that are 
stationary, and that which moves,” i. e. perhaps every kind of 
property” (1.72.6: pasuh ca sthdtrh caratham ca pdhi), Ani 
finally he is named the creator of that which travels by wings, that 
which is stationary and that which moves” (10.88.4: sa pata- 
trltvaram sthd jagad yac chvdtram agnir akrnoj jdtaveddh), 

®®For a discussion (but not a satisfactory solution) of tMs passage, see 
Oldenberg, op. cit., pp. 399-400. 

®* sthatrarp, is proposed by tbe St. Petersburg Lexikon s. v. 
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In several other passages this phrase seems to serve merely as a 
conventional mode of expression for everything that exists (as 
may be the case in some passages cited above). In 1. 159. 3 it is 
said that Heaven and Earth in accordance with the will of the snn 
watch over or preserve the true station of that which is stationary 
and that which moves (sthdtus ca satyam jagatas ca dharmani 
putrasya pdthah padam advaydvimh). In 6. 50. 7 the Waters are 
called the creators of everything that is stationary and that moves 
(visvasya sthdtur jagato janitnh). In 10.63.8 the All-gods are 
spoken of as governors of all that is stationary and that moves 
{visvasya sthdtur jagatas ca mantavah). Finally^ in 1. 80. 14 that 
which is stationary and that which moves trembles at Indra^s 
thundering {abhistane te adrivo yat sthd jagac ca rejate). 

In three other passages Indra is associated with the “ moving ” 
but not the stationary.'’^ He is called lord of all that moves and 
breathes’’ (1.101.5: yo visvasya jagatah prdnatas patir)^ ^^king 
of that which moves and of men”^^ (6.30.5: rdjdhhavo jagatas 
carsamndm) and ^^eye of all that moves and sees” (10. 102.12: 
tvam visvasya jagatas caJcsur indrasi caJcsusah). 

On the basis of the evidence in the Rig-Yeda then^ the phrase 
under consideration is apparently, in many cases, a conventional 
formula with the meaning all that exists.” In other eases it 
seems to have the more particular connotation of every type of 
property.” And in still other cases the meaning may very well be 
all plant and animal life.” At all events, I do not believe that we 
should use the translation all that is animate and inanimate,” for 
that distinction is not made in the Sanskrit. Everything that is 
stationary is not necessarily inanimate.” 

In connection with the meaning plant and animal kingdoms ” 
it should be remarked that in AY. 8. 5. 11 jagat domestic animal ” 
is differentiated from svapad wild animal ” and that in AY. 1. 31. 
4, though the cow is mentioned separately, the word jagat is used 
to designate the other domestic animals.®^ It is to be admitted, on 
the other hand, that there is no direct evidence to indicate that sthd 


There may be' a distinction here between animals and humans. 

0. K. Lanman in lAOS, 10, p. 422, calls it a loosely formulized ex- 
pression for ' all beings.’*’ 

Cf. Zimmer, op. cit., p. 160, and also Macdonell and Keith, Vedio Indeat, 
vol. 1, p. 268. 
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or stMtr possesses the specific meaBing of plants plant world in 
the Vedas. It is interesting to note^ however, that in the Upanishads 
and also in later Sanskrit we meet the word sthavara^ one of whose 
meanings as an adjective is vegetable, belonging to the vegetable 
world and as a nonn any stationary object such as plant, mineral, 
etc/^ There is also the nonn stMvaratd ^^ the state of a vegetable 
or mineral/^ 

2. snryo devfm ns4sam rocamanam 
maryo na yosam abhy eti pascat 
yatra naro devayanto yngani 
vitanvate prati bhadraya bhadrim 

Coming later, Snrya pursues the gleaming dawn-goddess, as the 
young bridegroom his bride, [to the place of sacrifice] where god- 
fearing men yoke (prepare) the sacrifice, where, for the fortunate 
[sacrificer] they yoke (prepare) a fortunate [sacrifice]. 

6. maryo na yosam: “ as the young bridegroom his bride." For 
the conception of the sun as a bridegroom and the dawn as his bride, 
see EV. 1. 123. 10, 11; 1. 124. 7; 10. 3. 3; 7. 10. 1, etc. 

pascat: coming later." The orb of the sun, as distinguished 

from its rays, rises after the break of dawn. 

c. yatra etc. : where, etc." Due to a misinterpretation of lines 
c and d many scholars, as we have noted above, have been vague as 
to the locality designated by yatra. Understanding yugdni as gen- 
erations ” they have made it refer to far-away land, something like 
Pindar^s Islands of the Blest," where godly men extend their 
generations and forever enjoy a blissful life. But we must not for- 
get that these hymns were written for the sacrifice. It is to the 
sacrifice that Ushas and Surya come. 

cd. yugmi vitanvate: ^Vprepare the sacrifice." For the identi- 
fication of yuga with the sacrifice we have EV. 10. 101. 3a&, Aal 
which read: yunakta slrd vi yugd tanudhvam/krte yonau vapateha 
Mjam “ Yoke up the plows, spread the yokes [over the oxen,] sow 
the seed in the womb that has been prepared," slrd yufijanti kavayo/ 
yugd vitanvate prthak The seers yoke up the plows, they spread 
the yokes severally [over the oxen]." 

These lines, incorporated in a hymn that invokes the priest to 
the performance of the sacrifice, refer metaphorically to the prepa- 


“■^See Monier-Williams s . d . and tlie St. Petersburg Lexikon s. i?. 
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ration for the sacrifice. The language and image are agricnltural 
(See Ernst Windisch^s article in Festgrilss an BoMUngh^ p. 118). 

Obviously the phrase-type the fignratiye meaning 

of prepare the saerifice.^^ 

Here in 1. 115. 2 we have almost the same phrase^ namely 
vitanvate, in the same figurative sense of preparing the sacrifice. 

The expression has nothing to do with man^s extension of his gen- 
erations or lives. Moreover, it should be remarked that viA^tan 
is a particularly appropriate combination for the meaning begin 
or prepare a sacrifice because of its frequent association with 
yajna in the sense of ^^ make ready (prepare, proffer) the sacrifice.^^ 

Such a combination is to be found in EV. 5. 13. 4, 5. 4'?'. 6; AV. 2. 

35. 5, 4. 14. 4, 9. 6. 28, 17. 1. 18, 18. 4. 13. 

d, prdti is a preverb that qualifies vitanvate, Hillebrandt, in the 
vocabulary of his Vedische Ohrestomathie under tan prat% has 
proposed that we supply some form of tan^ perhaps tanute or tatam. 

He makes this suggestion: prati vitanute bhadram yugam yugdya 
(breitet sich ein gliickliches Geschlecht einem gliicklichen ent- 
gegen) I see no reason for that. 

In speaking of the combination of two preverbs with a verb Del- 
briick says : Das Gewbhnliche ist, dass entweder die erste 

[Praposition] selbstandig und betont bleibt, und die zweite un- 
betont sich dem Verbum anschliesst, oder dass beide unbetont mit 
dem Verbum verbunden werden.^^ Since prdti is the second preverb 
and does bear an accent, it would seem that we must take it as a 
preverb modifying vitanvate with an intensifying force rather than 
modifying conjointly with 

bhadrdya bhadram: ^^for the fortunate [sacrificer] a fortunate 
[sacrifice]. Bhadrdya may be taken as the dative singular of a 
masculine noun meaning ‘^Hhe fortunate one (i. e. sacrificer or 
patron).” From yugdni a yugam is to be supplied for bhadram. 

The sense of the whole stanza is this : Surya and IJshas, the one 
pursuing the other as the bridegroom his bride, come to the place of 
sacrifice where the priests prepare sacrifices, where, for their fortu- 
nate patron, they prepare a sacrifice that brings good fortune. | 


Altindische Syntax, Halle, 1888, p. 48. 

®®For a similar suggestion see Oldenberg, Zoo. footnote 2. 
There is also the possibility that ’bhadrdya may refer to Surya. 
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3. bhadra asva haritah suryasya 
citrl etagva annmadyasah 
namasydnto diva a prstbam astbuh 
pari dyivapythivi yanti sadydh 

Siirya^s shining golden steeds, resplendent, gleaming, meet for 
Jubilant greeting, bearing adoration, have ascended the summit of 
heaven; they encircle heaven and earth in a day. 

a. The haritah steeds are the sun’s rays, for they precede the 
orb itself and are conceived as drawing it. So also in stanzas 4 and 
5, Cf. 4. 13. 3 and 1. 50. 8, 9. See Naigh. 1. 15 where the haritah 
are defined as haritavarna rasmayah prdtar adityasya and Yaska, 
Nirukta 4. 11, who calls them adityasya rasmayah. 

1). etagva: gleaming.” See W. IsTeisser, Zum Worterbuch des 
Rigveda, pp. 194-5 for a discussion of this word. He accepts the 
usual meaning buntgeartet.” See also M. Bloomfield, AJP, 17, 
p. 42^ ff., who translates (p. 427) haritah suryasya etagvdh ‘^Hhe 
steeds of the sun consisting of bright rays.” 

4. tit suryasya devatvam t4n mahitvam 
madhyi, kartor vitatam sam Jabhara 
yaded ayukta haritah sadhdsthad 

ad ratri visas tanute simismai 

This the divinity of Silrya, this his might : In the midst of the 
work [of Night] he has rolled up what had been spread out (i. e. 
the darkness). As soon as he has yoked [his] golden steeds from 
out [their] stall, then Night spreads her mantle over herself. 

abed. This stanza clearly refers to the sun’s rising. With Ms 
divine power Surya interrupts the work of Night and rolls up the 
web of darkness that she has stretched over the earth. When he 
yokes his steeds from out of their stalls,^^ that is, when he rises, 
then Night takes from Surya the web that he has rolled up and 
wraps herself up (tanute simasmai) in this mantle (vdsas) of dark- 
ness and retreats.^^ For similar, very illuminating passages that 

Cf . 7.60.3 ayuhta sapta haritah sadhasthad yd im vahanti suryam 
ghrtdoih. 

There is no contradiction here. In lines Snrya’s divinity and might 
are explained as his ability to suspend Night’s activity by rolling up the 
web of darkness that she has spread over the world. In lines cd Night, with 
the rising of the sun, spreads this web of darkness over herself like a cloak 
and withdraws. 
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reveal the sun in his r61e of dispeller of darkness and sustain our 
interpretation we may compare 2. 38 . punah sam avyad vitaiam 
vayantl madhyd Tcartor ny adhdc chafcma dhirah/ut samhayasthad 
etc. The Weaver (i. e. ISTight) has rolled together again what was 
extended; in the midst of [her] work the Wise One (i. e. Savitar) 
suspended her activity. Coming up, he has risen etc.”; 4. 13, 3 yam 
s%m ahrnvan tamase viprce ^^ whom (i. e. Surya) they made to 
cleave the darkness ” and 4. 13. 4 vahisthebhir viharan ydsi tanium 
amvyayann asitam deva vasma/davidhvato raimayah suryasya 
carmemvadhus tamo apsv antah With thy swiftest steeds thou 
dost go along, dividing (ripping) the web [of darkness], removing, 

0 God, the dark-hued garment (i, e. the darkness). Surya^s rays, 
shaking off [the darkness], have dipped the darkness, like a skin, 
in the waters ”; also 7. 63. ludv eti suhhago visvacaJcsdh sadMranah 
suryo mdnusdndm / calcsur mitrasya varunasya devas carmeva yah 
samavivyalc tamdhsi “ Lovely, all-seeing, common to mankind, now 
does Surya rise, eye of Mitra and Varuna, the god who rolled up 
the darJcness like a skin ”; and finally 2, 17.4cd where the reference 
is to an Indra endowed with solar attributes. Lines c and d read 
ad rodasi jyotisd vahnir dtanot slvyan tamdhsi dudhita sam avyayat 
^^then the carrier (charioteer?) overspread heaven and earth with 
light; tying together the grim darkness, he rolled [it] up.” 

We have seen that this stanza has been difficult for almost every 
Vedicist. Geldner-Kaegi,^® HillebrandV^ Grassmann,^® Ludwig,^® 
Wilson,^® et al, appear to have gone astray entirely. Peterson,^® al- 
though correct in most details, has missed line d^ rendering (p. 
308), . IsTight was spreading her garment over all.” Olden- 

berg is correct in his assumption that the subject of sam jabhdra 
can be no-one else than Surya, but his interpretation of the stanza 
as a whole is faulty. He translates (p. 95), Das ist Surya^s Gott- 
lichkeit, das seine Grosse : mitten in Tun zog er sein ausgespanntes 
(Gewebe wieder) zusammen. Wenn er seine Eosse von ihrem 
Standort hinweg, angespannt hat — ^herrscht darum doch nicht ewiger 
Tag, sondern— die iJ^'acht arbeitet ein Gewand fiir ihn,” To this 
he appends the note 5 das vitatam des Lichts, in d das der 
Pinsternis.— Der Satz von cd sagt in der Tat fast: wenn die Sonne 
aufgegangen ist, wird es ISTacht. Vermutlich gewollte Bizarrheit.” 

1 let my translation and the parallel passages presented above speak 
for themselves against this view. 


Op, cit. 


** Op, mt. 
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K. Geldner in his Vedische Studim^^ offers a good traBslation 
save that he makes Night the subject of sain putting too 

much stress upon 38, In his Der Rig Veda^ p* 138^ he changes 
his mind and makes Surya the subject in his translation of the 
stanza^ but in a footnote suggests that it may be Night. Further- 
more, in his commentary to the stanza, he vitiates the generally 
good impression that his translation makes by saying: ^^4. I)ie 
Nacht muss bei Ankunft des Surya ihre Arbeit am Webstuhl der 
Zeit einstellen und es wird jetzt das Tagesgewand fiir Surya selbst 
ausgepannt. ... d- Wohl eine ahniiche Ungenauigkeit vrie in 1. 
108. 4& fiir: Sie lasst den Surya fiir ihn selbst das Gewand aus- 
breiten. Oder ru^ntritt hier ganz allgemein fiir den Zeitbegriff ein/^ 
In my opinion, a loom of time or a day-garb for Surya is 
not necessary for an understanding of our stanza, nor do I see any 
reason why line d should be considered an “ inaccuracy (it seems 
clear enough!). Rdtrl as a general usage for a time-concept 
also appears questionable. 

In his translation of the Eig-Veda that is to be published in the 


« Vol. 2, p. 189. 

It is true that in 2, 38. 4a it is not the sun but Night, the Weaver, who 
rolls up the web of darkness. However, if we glance at the last line of 
the preceding stanza {2.38.3d) which concerns the arrival of Night, we 
find an w vratatri savitur moky dgat “ In accordance with the will of Savitar, 
the Releaser (i. e. Night), has come.” On the basis of this declaration I 
believe it to be implied in line a of 2. 38. 4 that it is in aocorddnoe with the 
will of the sun that Night rolls up the web of darkness. That is, the sun 
causes the web of darkness to be rolled up by Night. In 2. 38. 4a the poet 
naturally makes Night the immediate agent because of the association of 
2. 38. 3d; but in the final analysis the causation is solar. In 1. 115, however, 
there has been no mention of Night in the first three stanzas. Therefore, if 
we make Night the subject of sam jabhdra in 1. 115.46 we must look some 
distance below to rdtrl in line d of this stanza. It is more reasonable that 
suryasya of line a should supply the subject. Moreover, if that be so, then 
line h is directly and closely linked with line a, for we can take it as 
describing the operation and might of the divinity mentioned in line a. 
Furthermore, returning to line 6 of 2. 38. 4, we see that it is the sun who 
interrupts Night in the midst of her work {madhyd hart or) just as here in 
1. 115.46 he interrupts her in the midst of her work {madhyd kartor) by 
rolling up the darkness that she has spread over the earth. Finally, in 
our other parallel passages it is the sun who removes the darkness (4. 13. 4) , 
who rolls it up like a skin (7. 63. 1), who ties it together and rolls it up 
(2.17.4), 
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Harvard Oriental Series Geldner errs even more with the follow- 
ing two notes : 4c. ayuTcta sadhastdt ‘ er hat vom Platze geschirrt ^ 

ist s. V. a. ^er hat nmgeschirrt ^ (Sieg GGH. 1923 S. 5). Hier be- 
zieht sich der Ausdrnck anf das TJmspannen am Abends in 7. 60. 3 
anf das am Morgen and Die Nacht hiillt jetzt den Surya 
in ihr Gewand, d. h. in Dunkel; sie macht die Tages- zur Hacht- 
sonne/^ On the basis of 1. 115. 1, 2, 5, 6 and 7. 60. Ba there can 

be no doubt that 1. 115. 4c refers to the sun^s activity at dawn. In 
his Her Rig Veda, loc. cit., Geldner says: c kann nach 7.60.3 
nur auf die Morgenzeit gehen.^^ I agree with that view. In addition, 
everyone of the parallel passages cited above indubitably speaks of 
a rising sun.^® 

d. For sima Geldner establishes the meaning self/^ Olden- 
berg concurs, in general, with Geldner^s view. Wackernagel 
accepts this meaning. To explain its place here in 1. 115. 4d in the 
light of the fact that the form is masculine and that only masculine 
forms of it occur, Geldner, Her Rig Veda, loc. cit., says in a foot- 
note : Mask. Dekl. statt fern, wie bei sva in Bedeutung ^ selbst.^ 
Also, in his proof sheet containing the translation of this hymn, I 
find Geldner saying : Will man simasm.ai auf die Nacht beziehen, 
so ist sima Subst. und wie sm oder atman Mask., auch wenn es 
sich auf ein Fern, bezieht.^^ It is a reasonable explanation. One 
would be going out of one^s way to make the line diflScult by taking 
simasmai with anything else than the subject rdtrl. Finally, it 
should be remarked that tanute is 3rd sing, middle, 

5. tan mitrasya varunasyabhicakse 
stiryo rupdm krnute dyor upasthe 
anantam anyad ru^ad asya pajah 
krsnam anydd dharitah sdm bharanti 

So that Mitra and Varuna may see, Surya manifests this brilliant 
form in the midst of heaven. The imperishable one (i. e. day) [is] 
his bright light; his golden coursers roil up the other, the dark one 
(i e. night). 

Professor C. R. Laninan very kindly loaned me some of the proof sheets. 

^® The original suggestion for this interpretation of the stanza was given 
to me by Professor EC. H. Bender of Princeton. 

Vedische Studien, vol. 2, pp. 188 ff. 

Op. cit,, pp. 94-95. 

Altindische Grammatik, GSttingen, 1930, 3, 2. Teil, p. 578. 
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a. In stanza 1 of this hymn Snrya is called ^Hhe eye of Mitra 
and Yarnna^^ (as well as of Agni). He is similarly designated in 
6.51,1, 7. 63.1, and 10.37.1. In this passage he is described as 
manifesting himself so that Mitra and Yarnna may see. 

cd. We haTe already enumerated above the large number of 
scholars who seem to believe that the last two lines of this stanza 
concern the endless succession of bright daylight, at one time, and 
dark night, at another, brought by Siirya^s golden steeds. Ludwig 
translates the verse thus: ^^dise des Mitra und des Yarnna gestalt 
schafft Surya in des himels schosz, dasz man sie beschaue, unendlieh 
ist die eine seine heile kraft, (und) die andere die dunkle; die 
falben schaffen es/’ Since the time of the Siehenzig Lieder Geldner 
has changed his mind about the translation and, in Per Rigveda, loc, 
cit,y has the following: Znm Sehen ftir Mitra und Yarnna nimmt 
Surya diese Form im Schosse des Himmels an. Seine eine (Form) 
ist endloses weisses Licht, die andere schwarze legen die Falbinnen 
zusammen.'^^ In the proof sheet, which has been mentioned above, 
he has changed the wording of the whole stanza and his conception 
of the first two lines in this way : Diese Farbe des Mitra, des 
Yarnna lasst Surya im Schosse des Himmels schauen. Endlos weiss 
ist seine eine Erscheinnng ; die andere, schwarze legen die falben 
Stnten zusammen.” His footnote in the proof sheet does not alter 
but merely enlarges the footnote, regarding the last two lines of the 
passage, in Per Rigveda, loc, cit His interpretation is very much 
like that of the other scholars. He deduces that Stirya has a double 
form. On the one hand he is the bright day-sun, and, on the other, 
he is the dark night-sun. One of his forms belongs to Mitra, the 
Tagesgott and the other to Yarnna, the Nachtgott.’^ Hille- 
brandt and Macdonell appear to come closest to the mark, but, as 
has been demonstrated above, neither has the right interpretation 
in mind. Hillebrandt^s version is : IJnvergtoglich ist das eine, 
seine strahlende Heile; das andere, das Dunkel, falten die Eosse 
zusammen.^^ Macdonell translates : 

^•^One glow of his appears unending, splendid; 

His bay steeds roll the other up, the black one.^^ 

0^). cit., vol. 1, p. 142. 

’^^Lieder des Rigveda, loc. cit. See also Tedische Mythologies Breslau, 
1929, vol. 2, p. 99 where lie says that anafitam . . . fdjah refers to Aditi. 

Hymns from the Rig Vedas loc. cit. 
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The contrast of light and dark expressed by anyad rusad , • . 
hrsmm anyad is erident. However, it does not seem to me that the 
reference is to a bright and dark aspect of the sun. I do not look 
upon rupam as the antecedent of anyad . . • anyad. An expressed 
antecedent appears not to be necessary. I suggest that anyad . . . 
anyad to day and night, light and darkness, and that this 

stanza, particularly these two lines, continues the theme of the pre- 
ceding stanza. Surya^s radiance is the bright daylight (cf. 6.49. 
36) ; his steeds draw the darkness together. For the contrasting 
anyad . . . anyad day . . . night compare 10. 37. Zed prdclnam 
anyad anu variate raja ud anyena jyotisd ydsi surya In the east 
flees the one, the darkness; with the other, the radiant [day], thou 
dost rise, 0 Surya, i. e. as the sun appears in the east, the darkness 
disappears. We should note that the first line of the next stanza 
10, 37. 4a is yena surya jyotisd badhase tamo With this radiance, 
0 Surya, thou dost banish the darkness.^^ (The Vedic bard does not 
hesitate to repeat his theme.) There is also to be compared 1. 123. 7 
apanyad ety ahhy anyad eti visurupe ahanl sam carets/ pariksitos 
tamo anyd guhdlcar adyaud usdh sosucatd rathena “ One (i. e. dark- 
ness) goes away, the other (i. e. day) comes; with their difierent 
hues, day and night come together (i. e. meet). The one of the two 
encompassers (i. e. day and night) removed the darkness. With 
gleaming chariot Tishas shone.*’^ (Here anyd: “the one^^ may be 
Ushas or, more probably, may be “ day conceived of as one of the 
two daughters, 6. 49. 3a, or one of the two sisters, 3. 55. 11c. — ^With 
regard to paraJesitos: “of the two encompassers,^^ despite 3.7.1 
and 10. 65. 8 cited by Oldenberg, Rigveda Noten^ p. 127, I do not 
believe that heaven and earth are meant. In my opinion the word 
designates the duality, day and night. Consider the immediately 
preceding dual ape aMm.) 

It should be remarked that the neuter anyad . . . anyad is quite 
common, almost conventional, for “ day . . . night.’^ Such is the 
ease in 1. 123. 7 cited above. In addition, while day and night are 
called “ sisters/’ in 3. 55. 11c, in 116 we read tayor anyad rocate 
hrsnam anyat “ of these two, one [is] hidden, the other [is] mani- 
fest’ In most of these passages that have been listed, it will be 
noticed that, expressed or implied, there is the conception of the 
darkness disappearing as the daylight appears. I propose that we 
bear this in mind in our consideration of 1. 115. hed as weU as of 
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1. 115. 4. Finally, as negative evidence in support of my inter- 
pretation of this verse, there might be adduced the fact that no- 
where else in the Eig-Veda does anyad . , . anyad, or any com- 
bination thereof, describe a dark and light form of the sun. 

d. For the meaning of sam hharanti see sam jabhara in the 
preceding stanza. 

6. adya deva ndita snryasya 

mr dhhasah piprta nir avadyat 
tan no mitro varuno mamahantam 
aditih sindhuh prthivi nta dyadh 

This day, 0 Gods, at Siirya^s rising, deliver ns from misfortune, 
from evil. Let Mitra, Varnna, Aditi, Sindhu, Barth and Heaven, 
grant ns this prayer. 

cd. These lines are a conventional entreaty appearing 17 times 
elsewhere in the first book and once in the fonrth book. 


THE VICTOEY OF HAN CONFUCIANISM 

Homeb H. Bubs 
Duke Ukiversitt 

It was bueing the Former Han period that Confucianism de- 
veloped from being the teaching of a few pedants in semi-retire- 
ment; at the end of the Chon period, to become the official phi- 
losophy of the government; which had to be adopted by anyone 
who hoped to enter public life. This victory set Confucianism on 
its way to become the dominating feature of Chinese culture and 
to affect profoundly a large portion of humanity. It is conse- 
quently interesting to determine just how and why this victory 
came about. 

Professor Fung Yu-lan declares that this victory came about at 
the beginning of Emperor Wu^s reign. In the Memoir of Tung 
Chung-shU;” the History of the Former Han Dynasty says, When 
Emperor Wu had newly ascended [the throne], the Marquises of 
Wei-ch% [Tou Ying], and of Wu-an, [T^ien Pen], became his 
[Lieutenant] Chancellors, and Confucians flourished. When more- 
over [Tung] Chung-shu made [his famous] replies to the [exami- 
nation] questions [set by Emperor Wu, he advocated] promoting 
and making known [the teachings of] Confucius and of repressing 
and degrading [the advocates of] other philosophies. The estab- 
lishment of a government university and schools and the recom- 
mendation of [persons with] Abundant Talents and of Filially 
Pious and Incorrupt [persons to the imperial government] by the 
provinces and commanderies all arose from the proposals of [Tung] 
Chung-shu.^^ ^ The Confucian victory can not however be fixed at 
any one particular date, nor did it occur in the reign of Emperor 
Wu. Eather it was a slow process of increasing completeness, which 
began with the Emperor Kao-tsu and was not complete until the 
time of the Emperor Yiian, more than a century and a half later. 
The History of the Former Han Dynasty, with its detailed reports 
concerning the intellectual and political life of the period, gives us 
a fairly complete account of the way this victory was achieved. 

^Han-shu, Chapter 51, folio 20 verso, 21 recto, in Wang Hsien-cVien's 
edition, the Ch^ien-Han-shu Pu-chu, abbreviated MB 51 : 20b, 21a, D. Bodde, 
in his translation of Fung Yu-lan’s History of Chinese Philosophy , p. 17, 
has failed to translate exactly this condensed passage. 
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I have previously given a report of Emperor Kao-tsn^s atti- 
tude towards Confucianism.^ He began with a violent prejudice 
against Confucians but with an intimate younger half-brother 
who had a thorough Confucian education. The Confucians had 
opposed and criticized the First Emperor of the G¥m dynasty^ 
and the latter had repressed them violently^ burning the Booh 
of Odes and the Booh of History and driving outstanding Con- 
fucians into flight or retirement. Because of the C¥in dynasty^s 
attitude, Confucians naturally assisted Kao-tsu. The Ch% dynasty 
maintained seventy learned men at court, giving them the title 
of Erudit {Po-shiJi). One of them, Shu-sun T^^ung, was cap- 
tured and surrendered in turn to Hsiang Yii and to Kao-tsu. 
He later arranged Kao-tsu^s court ceremonies. In his conflict 
with Hsiang Yu, Kao-tsu received valuable advice from Con- 
fucians, who pointed out to him the great advantage of employing 
the Confucian doctrine of Heaven^s Mandate against the tyranny 
of the Chfln ruler. Kao-tsu, at the instance of his Chancellor of 
State, Hsiao Ho, seems first to have asked his Administrators in 
the provinces to recommend persons with excellent reputations and 
manifest virtue to the imperial government for positions in the 
bureaucracy, which procedure initiated the examination system, so 
influential in promoting Confucianism. 

Li Yi-chi and Lu Chia, two of Kao-tsu^s paladins, were sincere 
Confucians. The latter wrote a thoroughly Confucian book at 
Kao-tsu^s request, and was highly praised and rewarded for it 
Thus Kao-tsu, beginning with an antipathy to Confucians, ended 
by giving them high position and favoring them. 

Under the next two rulers, Kao-tsu’s son and wife, Emperor 
Hui and the Empress Dowager nee Lii, Confucianism suffered a 
set-back. Ts^ao Ts^an, the outstanding Lieutenant Chancellor 
{C¥eng-hsiang, the highest minister) during this period, was a 
Taoist; the Confucians opposed the Empress Dowager^s usurpation 
of the imperial power and went into retirement. 

With the Empress Dowager^s death and the accession of Em- 
peror Wen, Confucians again became influential. Lu Chia was 
important in enthroning this Emperor. The new Emperor encour- 
aged learning and continued many Confucian practices. But he 
felt that he must be impartial towards all the various philosophies 

^JAO^ 57 ( 1937 ), 172 - 180 . 
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current at the time; hence he established Erudits to be specialists 
upon these various philosophies^ until he is said to have had seventy 
Erudits. Yet Emperor Wen was probably more influenced by 
Confucianism than by any other single teaching. Later Confucians 
have considered him a saint. Chia Yi, who was more a Confu- 
cian than a Taoist, influenced Emperor Wen greatly. Emperor 
Wen moreover extended the examination system by having the com- 
manderies send capable persons to the imperial court, among whom 
the Emperor selected officials by setting examinations for them at 
the capital. In his questions, the Emperor invited the candidates 
to give him advice upon governmental policies. Thus Confucianism 
was merely one of the most influential of the many tendencies in 
Emperor Wen^s government. 

In the imperial examination of 165 b. o., Ch‘'ao Ts'^o took the 
first place. He had been a favorite of the Heir-apparent, the future 
Emperor Ching, had become his Household Steward, and was 
known as the bag of wisdom.-^^ In his youth he had studied the 
legalist philosophy and that of names and circumstances; when 
someone was needed to receive from the aged Master Eu the Con- 
fueian tradition concerning the Booh of History, Ch^ao Ts^o was 
sent. Like Chia Yi, he was thus conversant with several phi- 
losophies, in this respect perhaps typical of the age. The future 
Emperor Ching favored Ch%o Ts^o greatly, and when he came to 
the throne, gave Ch^ao Ts^o high office. As a whole, Emperor 
Ching, however, was not as favorable to Confucianism as his 
father had been. 

In 141 B. 0., the youthful Emperor Wu came to the throne. He 
was only in his sixteenth year, and had been given a good classical 
education, which had naturally included a study of Chinese litera- 
ture, the Confucian classics. His Junior Tutor had been Wang 
Tsang, a disciple of Shen P^ei, the famous Confucian authority on 
the Booh of Odes. The Emperor was greatly interested in learn- 
ing, literature, and poetry; he himself later wrote some very 
creditable poetry. He was somewhat imperious and very ambi- 
tious. After having been given such an education, he was natur- 
ally much impressed by Confucianism, so much so that at first, at 
the suggestion of Tung Chung-shu, he seems to have wanted to 
make Confucianism the sole philosophy of the government. In 
this resolve, he was probably swayed very largely by his advisers. 
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especially by Wang Tsang, for in later years the Emperor altered 
his attitude to Confucianism greatly. The most serious obstacle to 
this plan was the fact that the Emperor^s grandmother, the Grand 
Empress Dowager n6e Tou, was a devotee of Lao-tzu, Because of 
the current exaltation of filial piety, her influence at the court was 
quite as strong as that of the Emperor. The Confucian party 
hence compromised by attacking only the philosophy they con- 
sidered most dangerous and most opposed to the Confucian tradi- 
tion, namely the Legalist school, which had been that espoused by 
the Chfln dynasty, from whose institutions the Han dynasty had 
taken its governmental organization. Hence they induced the aged 
and faithful but incompetent Lieutenant Chancellor Wei Wan to 
memorialize the throne that all those officials and candidates should 
be dismissed who had specialized in the lore of Shen Pu-hai, Shang 
Tang, Han Pei, Su Ch^in, and Chang Yi, all of whom were 
Legalists. Emperor Wu naturally ratified and enacted this pro- 
posal.® Pan Ku says plainly that the intention of this edict was to 
eliminate all non-Confucians from the government service.*^ 

Half a year later, Emperor Wu dismissed Wei Wan for incom- 
petence and appointed in his place Ton Ting, a son of a first cousin 
of the Grand Empress Dowager, who had distinguished himself by 
putting down a serious rebellion in the preceding reign, but bad 
not previously been given high civil office because of his outspoken- 
ness and pride. The Emperor’s maternal half -uncle, T^ien Pen, 
was made Grand Commandant {T'ai-tvei)^ a position only inferior 
in power to that of the Lieutenant Chancellor. The Grand Em- 
press Dowager was induced to suggest this arrangement.^ 

Tou Ting favored Confucianism highly; T^ien Pen had in his 
youth studied the works of a certain P‘an Yu, an eclectic phi- 
Josopher who combined the doctrines of the Confucians, the 
Mohists, legalists, and the school of names. The greatest ministers 
thus all favored Confucianism. They made a clean sweep of the 
previous officials, and selected for the third most influential court 
position, that of Grandee Secretary Chao Wan, 

another disciple of the Confucian authority Shen P^ei. Wang 
Tsang was Chief of the 6entlemen-at-the-Palace {Lang-chung- 
ling), a position that enabled him to come into intimate contact 
with Emperor Wu. Thus Confucians controlled the government. 
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They proceeded to introduce Confucian practises;, and proposed 
the establishment of a Ming-fang^ a ceremonial building said to 
have been used in Chou times for sacrifices and court receptions. 
Emperor Wu liked ceremonies and pomp ; Confucianism empha- 
sized such ceremonials. Chao Wan and Wang Tsang needed expert 
aid in this project, so they persuaded Emperor Wu to send for 
their teacher, Shen P^ei. A messenger was sent with presents of 
silk and jade circlets (pi);, and with a comfortable chariot with 
seats, with its wheels bound with rushes, and a team of four horses, 
to invite the eighty-odd year old Confucian authority to court. 
His two outstanding disciples followed him in a one-horse char- 
iot. When he arrived at court, Emperor Wu asked him to 
state the source of good and bad government. The old man re- 
plied, The person who governs well should not speak much, and 
should merely pay attention and strive hard at what he does.^^ The 
young emperor thought highly of his own literary ability, so that 
he was much displeased by the old man^s reproof. The Emperor 
had however summoned Shen P^ei, so made him a Grand Palace 
Grandee (T^ai-chung-ta-fxc)^ a high honorary position, and in- 
stalled him in the hostel at the capital for the King of Lu. He 
then ordered the discussion of a Ming-fang. 

Meanwhile the Confucian clique at the court had found itself 
hampered by the influence of the nobles at the capital. The Con- 
fucians accordingly revived a law enacted by Emperor Wen under 
Confucian influence to the eflect that nobles, especially mar- 
quises, should reside at their estates in order to guide and care 
for their people. Most of the nobles had however established them- 
selves at the center of civilization and luxury in the imperial 
capital, did not wish to leave it, and concerned themselves only 
with receiving the taxes from their estates. On account of the fear 
of rebellion, the administrators of noble estates were all appointed 
by the imperial government, so that the nobles could have had 
little influence upon their people. ^ Emperor Ching had conse- 
quently rescinded Emperor Wen^s law. Most of the marquises 
had moreover married imperial princesses, hence they took their 
cause to their relative, the Grand Empress Dowager nee Tou, and 
slandered Tou Ying to her. Tou Ying also offended his own elan 
by discriminating among its members, erasing from the family 
record the names of those who were not upright. 
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In order to check the infinence of the Grand Empress Dowager, 
the Confiicians now asked for the enactment of a law to the effect 
that government affairs should not be brought to the attention of 
an Empress Dowager, i. e., that female influence should be ex- 
cinded from the government. Thus the issue was Joined. Ton 
Ying and his party were trying to exalt Confucianism and sup- 
press Taoism as well as legalism; the Grand Empress Dowager was 
an ardent Taoist. When the Grand Empress Dowager heard of 
the Confncians^ request, she was fnrions; Emperor Wn, who had 
probably become somewhat tired of the Confncians, sent Wang 
Tsang and Chao Wan to Jail, where they were compelled to commit 
suicide; Ton Ying and Tflen Fen were dismissed. The Gonfucians 
could not withstand the Emperor’s grandmother.® 

She died in 136 B. c., four years later, a few months after which 
Emperor Wu, possibly at the suggestion of Tflen Pen, who had 
again become influential, established Erudits who specialized in 
each of the five Confucian classics. The next year Tflen Fen be- 
came Lieutenant Chancellor. He appointed several hundred Con- 
fucians to office and degraded Taoists.*^ Yet there continued to be 
Taoists in the court, for there had been no ban put upon them — 
Chi Yen had been an outrider to Emperor Wu when the latter had 
been Heir-apparent and continued by his frank criticism to inspire 
the Emperor with respect and even with fear. Szu-ma T%n and 
his son, the historian Szu-ma Chflen, were both Taoists and kept 
their posts as Grand Astrologer (T^i-shih). The Mohist school 
seems to have exercised little influence, if it still existed, which is 
doubtful, for no adherent of this school is mentioned among the 
Emperor Wu’s officials, although it is mentioned by Szu-ma T%n 
in his survey and comparison of the six philosophical schools.® 
Through his liking for scholarship and literary men, Em- 
peror Wu next came into touch with the Confucian Kung-sun 
Hung. The latter was a poor boy who had studied the various 
commentaries on the Spring and Autumn, and was recommended 
to the imperial court by his home state. His examination was 
placed in the lowest class by the Grand Master of Ceremonies 
{Tai-ch'ang ) ; when Emperor Wu reread the replies, he was much 
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struck by the literary quality of Kuug-suu Hung^s reply^ pro- 
moted it to the first reply of the first class^ and summoned him to 
an audience. He proved to be a Confueian who knew how to clothe 
displeasing speech in tactful language, and thereby secured the 
Emperor Wu^s favor. Tung Chung-shu called him a flatterer. He 
was gradually advanced until Emperor Wu made him a marquis 
and the Lieutenant Chancellor. 

Tung Chung-shu had previously suggested to Emperor Wu 
the establishment of a government university; sometime during 
the time that Kung-sun Hung was Lieutenant Chancellor in 124- 
121 3, 0,, the latter renewed the suggestion and drafted the me- 
morial which was approved by the Emperor and became the charter 
of the Imperial University (T'ai-hsueh) . It was located seven K 
northwest of the capital. The masters were the Brudits ; they or 
their Disciples did the teaching.® The Grand Master of Cere- 
monies was ordered to select fifty persons who were in their 18th 
year or over, in good health and upright in character. They 
were entitled the Disciples of the Erudits {Po-shih Ti-tzu) and 
were exempted from taxes and service. The Administrators of 
Commanderies {Chun T'ai-shou) and Chancellors of Kingdoms 
{Kuo Hsiang) wexe ordered to select suitable students who showed 
a love of learning and good character and to send them to the Grand 
Master of Ceremonies at the imperial capital with the persons who 
brought the yearly accounts to the capital ; these students were to 
study at the Imperial University for one year like the Disciples, 
whereupon they were to be examined. Those who showed them- 
selves expert in one classic or more were entitled Literary Scholars 
{Wen-hsileh) ox Auihoxities upon Ancient Matters {Chang-hu) , 
Those who did not attain such a high rank might be made Gentle- 
men-of-the-Palace {Lang-chtmg)^ who were imperial attendants 
and might be selected for office. The name of a person who showed 
abundant talent to an extraordinary degree {Hsiu4s%i yi4eng) 
might be reported to the throne for a substantial office. Those 

® It is quite likely that there were only five Erudits at this time, namely 
those for the five Confueian classics. It was customary for a great scholar 
to do most of Ms teaching through his more advanced disciples; Tung 
Chung-shu is said to have shut himself up to study and to have helped 
only his more advanced disciples; his more recent disciples could only get 
help from the more advanced ones, so that some of his disciples did not 
even see his face. Of. HS 56: la. 
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who had not applied themselves to studying or had shown them- 
selves of such small ability that they could not even become expert 
in one Classic were immediately dismissed. Literary Scholars or 
Authorities upon Ancient Matters might be given minor positions 
in the official bureaucracy.^^ 

There was thus established in the capital an institution for the 
training of officials, capable graduates of which automatically en- 
tered the government service. The curriculum and teachers of this 
institution were all Confucian, so that, as Szu-ma Ch^ien says, 
^^From this time on, most of the minor officials in the offices of 
the ministers and officials at the capital were Literary Scholars.’^ 
Confucian learning thus became the means whereby most of the 
lower positions in the bureaucracy were filled, and so in time 
permeated the government. 

Yet Emperor Wu was far from being a thorough-going Com- 
fucian. Indeed, in many respects he acted contrary to Confucian 
ideals. His widespread military expeditions were un-Confucian. 
His heavy taxes and legal oppression of the people were un-Con- 
fucian. His establishment of the salt and iron government mono- 
polies, the monopoly on fermented liquors, and the Bureau of 
Equalization and Standards, whereby the government speculated 
in goods, were specifically Legalist measures. His cultivation of 
magicians, his seeking for supernatural beings, his erection of 
buildings for magical purposes, such as the Eei-lien Lodge, the 
Yi-yen-shou Lodge, and the T^ung-t^ien T^ai (the Terrace that 
Communicates with Heaven) and his indulgence in superstitious 
sacrifices were Taoist measures.^^ His elaborate development of 
laws was a measure stressed by the school of names and circum- 
stances (a Legalist school). In many ways, in his conquests, in 
his tours of the empire, in his ascent of Mt. T^ai, and in his severe 
government, he seems deliberately to have imitated the First Em- 

HS 88: 3b-6a. 

Taoism in the time of Emperor Wn was far from being merely the 
atheistic philosophy of Lao-tzu. Szu-ma Tan, one of Emperor Wu’s offi- 
cials, in his “Discussion of the Six Schools,” states the following as the 
essential Taoist doctrine, “The spirits [and gods] are the fundamental 
factor in life. . . , How could [anyone] be successful [in government] who 
fails first to determine [who] are its spirits [and gods, and treat them 
properly], and yet says, ‘I have the means whereby to govern the empire 
well? ’ ” SC ch. 130 ; HS 62: 8a. 
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peror of the Ch% dynasty^ who was a Legalist. In 110 b. c.;, 
when the fifty-odd Confncians he had summoned could not agree 
on what should be the ceremonies and utensils for the sacrifices 
feng and shan^ chiefly because these Confncians restrained them- 
selves by historical principles and were unwilling to go beyond 
what ancient texts declared^ Emperor Wu dismissed them all 
and himself fixed the rites for these sacrifices.^^ Thus Em- 
peror Wu was in reality influenced by all the current doctrineSj 
and did not hesitate to depart from Confucian principles. While 
his reign marks the beginning of strong Confucian influence in the 
government, that influence was far from being victorious at this 
time. 

The next step towards the Confucian victory occurred in the 
reign of Emperor Hsiian, who came to the throne almost by 
accident in 74 b. o., thirteen years after Emperor Wu died. 
This boy had been disinherited because of his grandfather’s rebel- 
lion against Emperor Wu, and had been brought up by some 
faithful officials. He had been given a good education, which 
naturally included a study of Chinese literature, so that he had 
studied the Analects^ the Classic of Filial Piety, and the Boole of 
Odes. Thus he had been indoctrinated with Confucianism, because 
Confucians had taken to themselves the exposition of the best Chi- 
nese literary treasures and had made those treasures into Con- 
fucian books. After he began to rule, he chose Confucians for his 
officials and advisers. Each of his Lieutenant Chancellors had 
made a special study of some Classic, although they were not pri- 
marily scholars. When calamities, such as earthquakes, occurred, 
he did the typically Confucian thing of sending for those Con- 
fucians who professed to be able to interpret such visitations as 
indicating the will of Heaven. Because his grandfather had been 
interested in the Ku4iang Commentary on the Spring and Autumn, 
the Emperor Hsuan revived its study and summoned its teachers 
to the Imperial Palace, where he ordered ten of his gentlemen to 
study it, which they did consecutively for more than ten years. 
Comparison of it with the then authoritative Commen- 

tary (the Tso-chuan had not yet become popular or studied by 
important scholars), led to a realization of the discrepancies be- 

^®Cf. Memoires historiques (abbreviated Mh.) Ill, 498 j ES 25 A: 35b,- 
58: 12a, b, 13a. 
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tweeE different interpretations of the Tarioiis classics. Imperor 
Hslian accordingly summoned to the capital all the ontstanding 
authorities npon the Confncian classics to discnss the meaning of 
these classics in the imperial presence. The discussions began in 
the Palace Hall and were transferred to the Shih-eh% PaYilion, 
under the presidency of the Grand Tutor to the Heir Apparent 
(Tai-tzu Tai-fu), Hsiao Wang-chih, who was famous for his 
scholarship in all Ayc classics. The discussions lasted two years; 
twenty-two persons are mentioned in various places as having par^ 
ticipated as authorities in this famous discussion. In cases of 
otherwise irreconcilable disputes^, Emperor Hsiian seems him- 
self to have decided upon the correct interpretation. The decisions 
of this Confncian council were memorialized to the Emperor and 
were ratified by him in 53 b. c. They are listed among the books 
in the Private Imperial Library. In this way an official interpre- 
tation for the classics was reached. Other interpretations were not 
proscribed, but the official interpretation was doubtless taught in 
the Imperial University and learned by all candidates for official 
position, for use in the examination. Consequently it monopolized 
men’s minds in the same way that Chu Hsi^s interpretation became 
dominant at a later period. At the same time, the number of 
Erudits and Disciples, i. e. the teachers in the Imperial Univer- 
sity, was doubled and Erudits were established for special interpre- 
tations of certain classics.^® 

Thus at the end of Emperor Hsiian’s reign, the occupants 
of the high government posts had all had a Gonfucian training, 
the Imperial University was continuing to fill the bureaucracy 
with Confncian scholars, and a Gonfucian council had fixed the 
official interpretation of the Classics, which became authoritative 
for the government. Yet Emperor Hiisan was not a thorough- 
going Gonfucian and did not wholeheartedly approve of this doc- 
trine. He was primarily a practical man who had lived among the 
common people before he came to the throne, and knew the danger 
of idealistic impracticality inherent in Gonfucian teaching. Hence 
he took as his ovm ideal of government, not merely Gonfucian 
principles, but also the conduct of the very un-Confucian prac- 
tical statesmen during Spring and Autumn times. He was in- 
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terested in the penological terminology discussed by the legalist 
school of names and circnmstances, and most of his high officials 
used these legalist principles as well as Confncian principles in 
their government. Pan Ku represents him as telling his Heir- 
apparent that the institutes and laws of the Han dynasty had been 
taken from both non-Confncian and Confncian teachings and that 
the Confncian principle of using merely moral suasion to bring 
about conformity to right principles was utterly impractical; the 
Confncian love of the ancient and disapproval of the present re- 
sults in confnsion.^^ This drastic criticism of Confucianism, 
found today in the writings of a Confncian historian, indicates 
well the attitude practical men then took towards Confucianism. 

Yet Emperor Hsiian had so well prepared the way for the 
victory of Confucianism that this victory could not be delayed. 
He had given his son and Heir Confncian tutors. This Emperor 
Yuan was brought up in the Palace and had had little contact with 
the outer world, so that Confucianism did not appear impractical 
to him. When he came to the throne, he proposed immediately to 
make Confucian reforms. The influence of the Emperor^s material 
relatives, who were in control of the army, and of the Emperor’s 
favorite eunuch, was able to check the Confucian influence for a 
time. Emperor Yiian knew little of government, depending upon 
this eunuch to decide government matters, and spent most of his 
time enjoying himself in the imperial harem. This eunuch was even 
able to trick the Emperor into sending the outstanding Confucian, 
Hsiao Wang-chih, to his death. The criticism that resulted, how- 
ever led this eunuch to favor other famous Confucians, and so, 
during most of the Emperor Yiian’s reign, Confucian influence 
was allowed to make important reforms in the government. In this 
period it became the practise for the Superintendent of the Im- 
perial Household {Emng4u-hmn) yearly to rank the various 
members of the imperial retinue according to the standards of a 
group of four Confucian virtues. Since the commonest way of 
entering government service was by spending a period as a member 
of the large imperial retinue, in order that the emperor might 
have a personal acquaintance with his officials, it was natural, 
when the bureaucracy and consequently the imperial retinue be- 
came so large that an emperor could not know individually all the 
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pTOspective candidates (it included as many as a thousand persons) 
that a second and moral test should have been added after the first 
and literary examination.^^ In the next reign, that of the Em- 
peror Ch'eng, Confucian influence was equally important. His 
cousin Wang Mang, who sought to usurp the throne, found it 
advisable to adopt all sorts of Confucian practises. He indeed 
endeavored to secure public approval by being more Confucian 
than even the Han emperors had been, and kept reforming the 
imperial administration to give it more and more Confucian fea- 
tures. His outstanding reforms were merely Confucian ideals 
translated into governmental practises. In thus attracting the 
approval of educated men, Wang Mang was so successful that the 
leaders of the Later Han dynasty largely followed his example. 
The rulers of that dynasty were even more Confucian than the last 
emperors of the Former Han dynasty and Confucian influence 
dominated the whole Later Han period. 

Thus the victory of Confucianism was a gradual process. It 
began when Kao-tsu found Confucians assisting him in overthrow- 
ing the anti-Confucian Chfin dynasty. The early Han emperors 
encouraged all the various philosophies of the time. Emperor Wu 
had a Confucian education, and, in a fit of youthful enthusiasm, 
endeavored to make Confucianism the philosophy of the govern- 
ment. This attempt was frustrated by the Emperor^s grandmother, 
while the Emperor himself lost his first enthusiasm for Confu- 
cianism and became influenced by various other doctrines. His 
love for literature and literary men, however, continued to attract 
him to Confucians, and Kung-sun Hung induced the Emperor 
to establish a Confucian Imperial University, which gradually 
distributed Confucian literati among the minor offices in the gov- 
erment. Emperor Hsiian likewise had had a Confucian educa- 
tion ; he favored Confucianism highly, enlarged the Imperial Uni- 
versity, and fixed upon an official interpretation to the Confucian 
Classics. But he considered Confucian principles impractical 
for government, and so checked their influence by legalist prin- 
ciples. The final victory of Confucianism did not come until the 
reign of his son. Emperor Yuan. Thereafter Confucian doc- 
trines became the sole guide for princes. The usurper Wang Mang 
and the revived Later Han dynasty both honored these doctrines. 
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and they continued to dominate the government until the end of 
that dynasty. 

We can now see the causes that brought about the victory of 
Confucianism. In the first place, Confucianism was admirably 
adopted to be the official philosophy of an imperial government. 
Confucius was himself a government official and his pupils were 
young men whose future lay mostly in official life. Consequently 
he stressed and taught ideals of good government. His ethics was 
aristocratic, that of the ruler who should be kind {jen) to his peo- 
ple, and of the subject who should be filial (hsiao), loyal {chung)y 
and decorous (li) to his ruler. In the second place, Confucius, as a 
good teacher, was himself a learned man, and those of his disciples 
who did not enter political life became the teachers of China. Con- 
fucius taught the literature of his people; the Confucians made 
themselves the scholarly authorities and teachers of that literature. 
Thus ancient Chinese literature, especially the best of it, became 
the literature of Confucianism, and was interpreted to teach Con- 
fucian lessons. Hence anyone who became interested in literature 
or scholarship naturally gravitated to the Confucians, for they pos- 
sessed the scholarly traditions of the country, and anyone who 
acquired a scholarly education was inevitably given a Confucian 
indoctrination. In times of warfare, such as that towards the end 
of the period of Contending States, scholarship was unimportant, 
and Confucianism declined; but when peace was restored, so that 
scholarship became useful, Confucianism revived. Because Con- 
fucians inevitably became the tutors of the Heirs to the throne, 
rulers became indoctrinated in Confucian ideals. Even though a 
particular ruler might not be altogether Confucian, his son, who 
was affected by both his father’s example and the influence of his 
Confucian tutor, was likely to be more Confucian, until the dynasty 
became Confucian. 

In the third place, certain governmental institutions put a pre- 
mium upon Confucianism. In the time of Emperor Wen, it 
became the practise for the Emperor periodically to invite the 
provinces to send to him able persons ; he selected among them by 
requiring them to write essays on various subjects connected with 
government. The examination system, even in this early form, 
thus put a high premium upon literary ability, and hence upon a 
Confucian training. It was thus natural that the government 
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should have been led to establish schools, in particular the Imperial 
University, graduates from which filled the bureaucracy with 
learned Confucians. Since Confucians were learned men, they 
naturally graded the examinations, and kept non-Confueians out 
of the bureaucracy, not by any proscription, but by the simple 
device of ploughing non-Confucians, 

In the fourth place, after the advantages of Confucianism had 
been recognized, the advantage of imifying the country intellec- 
tually by making one system of thought current among all educated 
men led to the elevation of Confucianism. Shortly after Emperor 
Wu ascended the throne, in 141 b. o., Tung Chung-shu, in Ms reply 
to the imperial examination, presented his famous memorials con- 
cerning statecraft. One of the principles he advocated was that 
there should be an intellectual unification of the country by 
destroying all the non-Confucian philosophies.^^ These memorials 
seem to have made a deep impression upon Emperor Wu, for he 
immediately acted upon them, proscribing Legalism and elevating 
Confucians to be his highest oiScials. An intellectual unification 
had been previously attempted by Li Szu, the famous minister of 
the First Emperor, when in 213 b. c. he recommended the burning 
of the books and the punishment of any one who criticized the 
Chfin regime. The Confucians had roundly condemned this pro- 
cedure. Emperor Wu was ambitious to equal the First Emperor in 
greatness; he was probably not loathe similarly to unify the thought 
of his own time. While Emperor Wu later became lukewarm to- 
wards Confucianism, Emperor Hsiian was undoubtedly reminded 
of Tung Chung-shMs proposal and certainly recognized the ad- 
vantages of this policy. 

These four factors first demonstrated their effectiveness in 
Former Han times. They have undoubtedly continued to operate 
throughout Chinese history. At the end of the Later Han period, 
there seems to have been a collapse of Confucianism because sincere 
and long-continued attempts to put it into practise had failed to 
prevent the collapse of the dynasty; the ensuing long period of dis- 
order naturally also brought about the decay of Confucianism. 
When peace was restored in the T%ng period, these four factors 
again brought Confucianism to the front, although the dynasty^s 

Cf. Feng Yu-Ibjx, History of Chinese Philosophy^ trans. D. Bodde, p. 
16 f.; W. Seufert in MitUil. d. Hemmar f. Orient. Bprache, 1922, pp. 1-50, 
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supposed deseent from Lao-tzE kept it from becoming Confncian. 
In, the .next great dynasty^ the Sung, there was naturally another 
peak of Confncian inflnenee. That ascendancy continued as long 
as peace enabled scholarship to be prized. Only in the moderi.i 
period, when literature and learning have ceased to be synonymous 
with Confncian teaching and China has ceased to be an empire, ha.s 
there been a marked break in the influence of Confucianism. In 
China, as in Europe, not until the advent of modern science put 
into mair’s hands .another tool for reaching truth, has the power 
of the ancient authoritarian world-view been broken. ■ 




: , I^OTES OF PEl-HUEKIAF TEXTS EEOM FUZI^ 

Julius Lewy 
Hebebw Uhion College 

Eollowihg the excavation of considerable parts of the ancient 
Hnrrian cit}^ of Fuzi by the joint expedition of the Harvard 
Semitic Museum^ the Eogg Art Museum, and the x4.merican School 
of Oriental Besearch in Baghdad^ Professor Pfeiffer, Director of 
the expedition during the season of 1928, proceeded to make sound- 
ings below the Hnrrian level, the excavation of which had proved 
so successful. These soundings yielded but a few cuneiform tablets ; 
their content, however, was so different from that of the usual Fuzi 
texts that a careful investigation of the lower strata down to virgin 
soil was indicated. It was carried out during the season of 1930-31 
by Mr. Eichard E. S. Starr of the Eogg Museum, as director, and 
Professor Meek as epigrapher. The epigraphic results fill this new 
volume of the Harvard Semitic Series, and Professor Meek will be 
heartily congratulated by all Assyriologists for its prompt presenta- 
tion. His task as editor was difficult, since the content of the new 
inscriptions raises many new questions, which he approached with 
remarkable courage and success. If we disagree in comparatively 
many eases, and sometimes suggest different conclusions, we wish 
to say at the outset that we are greatly indebted to the stimulating 
remarks of the editor of these perplexing inscriptions. 

With the exception of the last text (no. 231) all inscriptions are 
business records or letters dating from the third millennium B. o. 
By far the largest part (nos. 1-222) belongs indeed to the Old 
Akkadian period. Judging from the external features of the 
editor^s very elegant copies— they are naturally clearer than the 
originals (p. ix) — one might assume at first sight that these 
records are not so old, and attribute them (with Weidner, Archip 
f-ilr OrientfoTschung VII. 135) to the time of the Third Dynasty 
of Ur. In his valuable general introduction (pp. vii-xxvi) and 
in more detailed notes on the contents of the tablets (pp. xliv-liii) , 

^ Ecpcamtions at Nmi. Conducted by the Semitic Museum and the Fogg 
Art Museum of Harvard University, with the Cooperation of the American 
School of Oriental Eeseareh at Baghdad. Volume III: Old Akkadian^ 
Sumerian^ and Cappadocian T easts from Wussi, By Theophile James Meek. 
{Harvard Semitic Series, Vol. X.) Pp. LEs: with xciv plates. Cambridge, 
U. S. A.: Habyabb XJnivebsity Pkess, 1935. $6.00. 
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Professor Meek piwes, however, that his first remarks concerniBg 
the age and the character of the texts {BASOR 42. 7 ff., 48. 2 ff.) 
were correct; The few month-names appearing in one or the other 
of the bnsiness notes recur, at least in part, in Old Akkadian texts 
from Babylonia. Some (in part fragmentary) letters (nos. 5-12), 
most of them from a certain Ba-da to one Ni-ni (Meek prefers the 
reading 1-U ) , show the unmistakable characteristics of ■ the Old 
Akkadian epoch. 

The content of the various commercial, or rather administrative, 
notes and lists is rather nniform, since most of them record the 
receipt or the disbursement of barley, emmer, wheat, malt, and 
other products to workers in pnblic service. Their historical value 
is nevertheless considerable, because they contain a great number 
of proper names. We note especially the repeated references to 
Assnr (nos 100 IV 5; 169, 15) and Ahu-tah of Assur {A-hu-tdb 
A-siir^^; see particularly no. 153 X If.). These references are of 
interest not only as the oldest occurrences of the name of that 
important city, but also because the name Ahu-tdh points to the 
presence of Semites in Assnr in centuries from which historical 
iiiscriptions from Assur are still lacking. This corroborates the 
view of those who hold that Assur was never a Sumerian city and 
that the Assyrian dialect and the other characteristics by which the 
Assyrians of the second and first millennia are distinguished from 
their Babylonian neighbors result from an early separation of the 
Assyrians from the Akkadians of northern Babylonia. Another 
city name, Oa^sur^* {Ga-SAGA-G-UNV^^ once written 
occurs so frequently that Meek considers it as the pre-Hurrian name 
of Nuzi. He also noticed at once (p. x) that the same name recurs 
as Qa-SAG^^ m the oldest so-called historical inscription from 
Assur, the alabaster tablet of Ititi. This important observation, 
to which we shall return below (p. 460), has recently (JS^we 
d^A&s^fiohgie 34, 65) been supplemented by his statement that 
Ga-$ui*^ appears also in an old taWet from Tello, published as early 
as 1903 by Thureau-Dangin, where, as Gelb has seen, a ruler of 
this city is mentioned. 

Most of the personal names are Semitic, thus showing that 
Yalghan Tepe (Nuzi) had been Semitic or Semitized from early 
times. If Meek is inclined, as appears from p. xiv, to see therein 
the achievement of Sargon of Akkad who transformed Lugal- 
zaggisBs mighty empire almost over night from a Sumerian to a 
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Semitic realm/" lie OYerlooks the fact that Lngalzaggisi, too, has 
left Akkadian inscriptions, a fact that points, of course, to an early 
Semitization of large parts of Mesopotamia eyen before the triumph 
of the great Sargon. (Cl ZA 38. 260 j0E.) It is therefore quite 
possible that the Semitic element in the Gasur district goes back 
to pre-Sargonic times. On the interesting question as to whether 
Western Semites (Amorites) made up any considerable part of the 
population, Meek inclines towards a negative answer (p, xiv). 
Such characteristic West Semitic names as 8d-Um-he4% (no, 153 
IT 9 and elsewhere) point, however, in the opposite direction. His 
new interpretation of the names I-da-he-U and I-da-ili (AN), in 
the first compound of which he sees an Old Akkadian form Hdd 
(as the equivalent of later Idl)^ is not convincing, since it does not 
account for the later names in which the compound i-da occurs 
either as a-da or as ed-da and e-da,^ Moreover, the close relations 
between the Old Akkadian names in the Obelisk of Manistusu and 
the new onomastic material from Nuzi are not as conclusive in this 
respect as is assumed by the author; for many of the names in 
question recur in the Old Assyrian tablets among the writers of 
which there was doubtless an Assyrianized, but demonstrably 
Amorite element.^ To be sure, the strength of the Amorites in the 
Eastern provinces of the Akkadian empire during the time of the 
Akkad and the TJr III Dynasties has not been determined by any 


® Cf. ZA 38. 253 ff. Incidentally it may be noted that Meek contradicts 
bimself when he assumes, on the one band, the occurrence of a perfect (or 
present?) from tdii in Old Akkadian names, but denies, on the other hand, 
in his above-quoted more recent Notes on the Early Texts from Nuzi ” 
the possibility that the element i-di of Old Assyrian and Old Akkadian 
names may come from toadd'uin {idU) '‘to know/’ mainly because he misses 
an Old Assyrian equivalent of such later names as Iddin-AMur, Without 
insisting on the correctness of our explanation of the various Old Assyrian 
and Old Akkadian names composed of i-di + divine name, or divine name 
4' i-di, attention may be called to the fact that Iddin-AMur has an unmis- 
takable Old Assyrian correspondence in JS-di4n-A-Sur and Id-naA-^ur, see 
33. 229 note b. 

® Cf . Kevue de VMistovre des Meligions CX (1934) pp. 39 ff. We should 
like to submit, at this occasion, that the remarks of Meek (p. xv) on " the 
use of prefixed surname elements ” like DAM "wife of” must be corrected 
ir so far as the Old Assyrian tablets are eoneerned. We refer, e. g., to 
KTEahn 35, Iff. where one reads "out of the 9 sacks (and) 1 jar of 
barley (?) . .. they gave 2 jars to the wife of Buzazu [i. e’., so to speak, 
"Mrs. Buzazu”], 1 jar to the wife of 2kti(n)-pi-A§sur 
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conclusive mvestigatiou of the respective groups of names^ but. to 
deny a priori that these eastern districts, too, were always exposed 
to the infiltration of Amorites would be inadmissible. 

Of equal iniportanee i.s the question as to whether some ' of the 
personal names of Gasur are related to the Hurrian names of the 
middle of the second niillennium as revealed by the much-discussed 
archives of Tehiptilla. Professor Meek is certainly right when he 
denies any outstanding similarities in the two onomastic groups 
and concludes that the immigration of the Hurrians who rebuilt 
the city as Kiizi occurred not earlier than the beginning of the 
second millennium.^^ For reasons to be discussed in another con- 
nection we are, however, convinced that certain place names, e. g., 
xirrapha (which occurs in the text no. 224)^ are to be attributed 
to a cognate population which had been settled in this district as 
well as in the neighboring countries since pre-Sargonic times. It is 
quite possible that remnants of these early Hurrians survived the 
Sargonid and Old Babylonian periods until the settlement, probably 
toward the end of the 16th century, of those Hurrians whose life 
is reflected in the Tehiptilla archives. 

Before leaving the Old Akkadian texts from Gasur, a few words 
may be said about tablet no. 1. It is the so-called map known from 
previous communications by the editor in BA80R A2 and 48 and 
in ¥oL XIII of the AASOR. In accordance with one of the short 
inscriptions in the center, viz. 180 + 180 — 6 iku of cultivated 
field, Meek now assumes correctly (p. xvii) that it was prepared 
to indicate the location of some estate/^ For the next signs which 
are separated from this first central inscription by a small circle, 
he proposes a reading m-at A-za4a belonging to Azala.’^ This is, 
however, out of the question because it is grammatically impossible 
for the so-called genitive particle sa to be replaced by mi. The 
photographs (pi. xciil and in Meek^s previous communications) 
show indeed that the supposed second sign is not at but A.§A, L e., 
eqlum “ field.^^ The photographs leave also no doubt that Meek^s 
tentative reading [^Gu-z%\-ad on the fragmentary inscription in the 
left hand corner of the east side of the sketch must be abandoned 
in favor of A.SA, as suggested by Weidner, loc. cit., soon after 
Meek^s first publication of this interesting tablet. 

Tablets 223-227, which the editor describes as Cappadocian texts 

*C1 Albright aptid Meek, loe. cit. 651 
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from ISTuzi, come from a level 1.27 meters below the first Hnrrian 
stratum, 1. e., 2.86 meters above the topmost stratum in which the 
tablets of the Old Akkadian period began to appear. These 
stratigraphic facts bespeak the outstanding value of these few tablets 
and fragments at the end of the volume. A more detailed analysis 
and discussion of nos. 224 and 223 than is given by Meek (p. xxiv- 
XXVI ) will help to illustrate their significance and to stress the 
questions with which we are confronted by this important discovery 
at Gasur-Nuzi. 

Although a complete restoration of the damaged passages is not 
possible, the subject of no. 224 is fairly clear. Like nos. 225-227, 
the tablet records minor transactions of traveling merchants, as 
shown particularly by the occurrence of ia of the 

caravan” (11. 9 and 15; cf. no. 225, 3: a-na similaiiy 

also no. 227 rev, 16 and fragment E 1. 2). The beginning of the 
obverse (?) mentions transactions carried out in Arraplia: 

A-ra-d[p]-y-[t'm] T%4s ® 

[ samnam( ?)] !) [u x harpdtim/^ 

e-fi- [ni] dp-q [f ( ! ) -da-sum (?)]... i-?i a 

A-m( !)-dp-p-tm“[ma] Si-in-rabi [JfAiV' i-di-in 

[ ..] ^^^gave (=* sold) Puzur-Assur ^""^to Tis 

^■^■^[alt Arra[p]hu[m]. ] ^"^^first class ^■**^[oil( ?)] ^’*'^[and 

X jars of] ^^^eeda[r] blood I ha[nded over to him( ?)] 

hundred ^+^gave [Puzur]-Assur [also] at Arraphum, 

^■^^to Sin-rabi.” At the end of the reverse (?) the text deals with 
the following items: ^*^10 siqli sa-na-tim h\cLfpdtim^'^1 
ni 6^ Jcarpdtim^^ 6w-r[a-i{]^ Icarpdtim^^ da-mi le-ri-ni^ 

AA-A-ithr] i-na .......... shekels of denticles 64 

® Is tlie first compound of tMs proper name Tispak? 

* So according to 1. y -j- 11; cf. also no. 227 rev. 11 and fragment B. 

’ So according to 1. x 4- 3. 

®So according to the Old Babylonian letter BM no. 80685 (= Fi.B VI 
no. 226) 11. 11 and 24; cf. below p. 455 note 11. 

® So according to 1. X + 5. 

A plural iannutum occurs sometimes in the Kiiltepe tablets. We refer 
particularly to the following passage of the unpublished letter VAT 9236: 
^dS-pu-^a-ku-nu-ti 1 hiltam annaJcam ^^di-na^ma ia-na-Hm ^§a-ina-nim ^u-ma 
’^Sa-na-tiTn ta-dS-a^ma-nim ^^uhatiM kddd-iU'nu d ia-na-tim ^a-na 14i-we- 
da-ku ^^pi-iq-da-ma ^'^ha-ra-an Dur^rJiu-mi-id ^Hi‘is-ri~dam ^^annakum bit 
Pu-§u~ki-in ^Hi-ni-di d Su-ma ^^§a-na-tim Id ta-dS-a-ma ^^annakum kudu- 
Su-ma bit Pu4u-ki4n '^Hi-ni-di sent you (a message to this effect) 
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j[ars] rosin, from) terebinths/^ 64 Jars (of rosin from) 


" ®give away (= spend) *1 talent of lead and ®buy me HannatumJ ®In. case 
^yoii bonglit me latwidfwM, then ^®haiid over ®to lil-wedakn ^all. the cloth 
and the Samidtum^ ^%nd (then) ^^let Mm drive (the pack-asses) here 
the Biirijiimid-road,, ^^let ^®Cthe remainder of the) lead stored 
(in) the house of Pusu-k^n. ^^But in case ^®yon did not buy the iaundium, 
then^'iet the lead ^"be stored ^®(in) the house of Pfi§u-ken/’ While 
the texts TuM I 17® (^MVAe& 33 no. 152) and Oxford 425 (Driver, 
Amalecta Orientalm VI pL IV f. no. 15) tell us only of the prices paid for 
a single Sannum^ the recently published letter TO III 97 (H. SfiT.) makes 
it clear that a mnnum was made of copper. The same text (L 13) and a 
passage of COT II 29 (11. 28 f.) mention the ‘'pulling^' {§dtum and 
iaddduni respectively) of a ^annum. On the other hand, we read in 1. 6 
of the Old Babylonian letter VB XVI 114 (discussed by Kraus MYAeO 
36, 1 pp. 34 f. and recently by Landsberger, Die Serie ana ittisUf 162 f.) 
of the ‘‘riding of the Hnnum (over the fields),” i. e., the cutting of the 
soil with “ the tooth ” of the ploughshare. If, then, Old Assyrian Sannum 
is to be considered the equivalent of Old Babylonian Hnnum “tooth,” 
“ploughshare” (as for the different vowel, ef. Ethiopic san), it is easy to 
see that the Sanndtum of 7 AT 9236 as well as of our text from Gasur-Nuzi 
were not real ploughshares but small imitations of metal shaped like the 
teeth of a ploughshare. In other words, the §anndtum were “teeth” or 
“ denticles ” and served the same purposes as the well-known small sickles 
(niggaUd), axes (pdilu), hammers (singular: naqqupum) and small spears 
i^ipardtum} mentioned so frequently in the Kiiltepe texts. Cf. MVAeO 
33. 69 note b, 238 note a and MVAeO 35, 3, 187 note 1. 

The plural a4Ani recurs in the Old Assyrian texts from Kiiltepe rather 
frequently. There, too, karpdtum “Jars” are sometimes the (probably 
standardized ) containers in which the a-ld-nu were preserved. See par- 
ticularly TO II 62, 8: 1 karpat a4d~nu; BIN IV 160, 45 : [ . . . 3 ^ harpdtitn 
a-ld-fii; TO II 209, 24 ff.: S karpaium a4d-nu ^a Fuzur-A-§ur a-ha-ma 
1 karpat a4d-nu a-na AtpAa4im “ 3 jars of alldnU of Puzur-A§§ur, in addi- 
tion 1 Jar of allanu (are) for A|j-Salim.” A clue to the meaning of the 
word is contained in TO 97, 3 f., where the accusative a4d-ni is followed 
by the adjective ar~i'U{l)-iim (so according to a collation of the original 
in the Louvre Museum) j accordingly, alldnU designates here a fragrant 
substance. Since it was not unusual to denote the fragrant product of a 
tree by the same wmrd as the tree itself (cf. particularly the Old Baby- 
lonian letter BM 80685 = VAB VI no. 226), our word is obviously nothing 
else than the name of the tree which, according to the list K 4415 {II B 
51 no. 1), was characteristic of Mt. Bibbu (cf. Delitzsch, Paradies p. 101 f. ; 
Meissner, MV AO 15, 5. 5). This is further confirmed by a remarkable 
correspondence between this list and our text from Gasur which is hardly 
accidental : as K 4415 enumerates-— a few lines after iad e-n-wi— the various 
iad al4a-nu as well as the various iad buraii, so in our fragment the item 
64 karpdtiM^^ a4d~ni is followed by the item 64 harpdtimifn A 

further corroboration of this explanation of Old Assyrian a4a-nu as a fra- 
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cypresses/^ jars of [cedar] blood y-"^‘^[Puziir-A§siir] [gaYe] 

at ........... [to 

The better preserYed text no. ^23 runs as follows: [a-'lna Wa-ar- 
M4i-su ^[q{]-bi-ma um-ma tJ4n4i-lmJa a44im %-m 

a-ha-im u me-er-e-im i-ir-da-ha ^[a] 

ma-ld na-ds-pa-ar-U-a ®[-w] me-eh-ririm m iup-pi-m-nu H ia-ha-at 
A-du4a-a i se-er M4i-a 

'^^[su4cu\-u/n{ 1)^® su-ma (four lines for the most part destroyed 
^^[a: ma\ne haspnui ds-qul ^®[aa] '^^-si-nu-um qd4a4um ^^[l] 
emdmm sdam^^ '^H-na i-a4i^^A‘du4a-a i-dirlmm'] m-ni-a- 

am al-qi ^^[a]-?ia is-ra i-na iUirhd 

grant product of the allanu tree is to be found, of course, in the last item of 
our text, inasmuch as here the tree-name e-ri-ni is preceded by ifa-mi ‘‘ Mood, 
juice/’ which leaves no doubt that our passage deals with the aromatic 
products of different trees. For the same reason, allanum should not be 
rendered as " oak/’ but as terebinth.” For it is the terebinth whose 
semidiquid rosin, the terehinthine or turpentine, was known to and appre- 
ciated by the ancient peoples of the Near East and the Mediterranean area. 
— The recent explanation of alMnum by Gelb, Inscriptions from AUshar and 
Vicinity pp. 25-27 is based upon two insufficiently edited passages {TO 
97, 3 f. and Oelh no. 6, 51; cl above and JAO^ 57. 437 respectively) and 
neglects the invaluable indications of K 4415 which make it evident that 
all&num designates a tree growing on mountains, and not a small plant 
found around human settlements. 

So with Zimmern, Fremdwbrter 53. Since the C3rpress and the spruce' 
produce rosin, it seems impossible to decide whether or not Ungnad’s ren- 
dering of hurdM by “ Fichtenharz ” ( VAB VI 189 ) is to be rejected. 

So according to the photograph on pi. xciv. 

According to the photograph this reading seems possible. 

So according to such Old Assyrian passages as GOT IV 5b, 11 f, {% ^S-er 
A-§iir-ma-Uk g%-ml-lam ta-M-hu-ulnl) and BOT IV 14, 161 == TO 51, 361 
{g%-mi-lam i s^-ri-a ^u-hu^un). 

^®So according to the photograph. See also the preceding note. 

Whether the ends of 11. 16 f. contain the adjective pd-ni4m — or rather 
the well-known Old Assyrian expression [i] pd-ni-im-lmaj — and a form of 
alakum, is not certain; as Meek proposes, does not fit into the 

context. 

^®The sd remains, of course, conjectural. The dimension of the gap at 
the beginning of the line and the vertical wedge before si recommend, how- 
ever, this restoration. At any rate, either a professional name or a proper 
name is required by the context. 

Space and context (see 1. 23) exclude any other numeral. 

According to the photograph, Id is rather probable; whether it was 
preceded by d is less certain, 

®^The signs before are not clear on the photograph, but the context 
favors this restoration. 
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£a-da-am [T]o War(a)d-ilisn ^[s]peak: Tlins (said) 

^[F]o.r wiiat (purpose) ^[h]a¥e I 'Chosen you Ho ,(be for me),: 
brother and son ? ^Yonr servant %as been [rejtained.^^ Thns^ 
^[iii] accordance with my message, ® [and] the copy of their tablet, 
^®be [prjesent %t, the action of Adutaa^® and (in, this way), ,^^do 

favor to ^-^[the' honjse of my lord.^® ^^In case ..... 

(four lines destroyed) paid [x mi]nas of silver. ^^The [je]wel- 
ler^’’ (is) the guarantor. ^^[ 1 ] homer of grain ^Ho me ^^Adutaa 
gave {[me]}.^® ^^[But] the second (homer) did [not] take. 
26 ['!|y |]|;||]22 twenty (days) ^’^he will measure for me ^®[the grai]n 
in your house.'^^ 

There cannot be much doubt about the circumstances under 
which this letter was written: Utulii expected, within W days, 
(1. 25), the delivery (1. 27) of grain by a certain Adutaa (11, 9 and 
22 ) , with whom he had made a contract (ef. 1 . 8 : their tablet 
He foresaw that he would be prevented ( 1 . 5 f.) from being per- 
sonally present at the delivery of the grain. So he asked Warad- 
ilisu to supervise the fulfillment of the contract ( 11 . 10 - 12 ). 
Warad-ilisu, evidently a close friend, neighbor, or business asso- 

®*Tbis is a rlietorical question made in order to remind Warad-ili§u of 
his cordial relations with, and his moral obligations to Utulii. For the 
forniii a-fia-im see below p. 4 ;j 9 ; for Old Assyrian mer^um “ son ’’ cf . 
Archims de VEistoire du Droit Orientate Vol. II p. 137. 

For Old Assyrian irdum servant ” see Thureau-Dangin, ArcMv 
Orientdlni I 271; for the auxiliary a- vowel before the possessive sufiix see 
Lewy ZDMB 84, *71^. The humble *'your servant” refers to Utulii. 

Literally ** has been made retained.” For tiarruSum ( == Babylonian 
^urruSum ) ** to retain, to delay ” see Jensen KB VI 1 p. 495. 

®® This means “ watch AdutSa during his action.” Cf. particularly 11. 3 
of the Kill tepe tablet Contenau 12: a-na-ham i-na ia-ha-at ^-ha^ri-Jcd 
a-zidz-ma a-’^idd-ma M-ma ku-a-ti iup~pd~am ia H-Hi da-nudim aPql-a-kum 

Here I was present at the action of your boys and was attentive and took 
out for you, in place of you, a tablet of ‘ firm ’ witnesses.” 

Literally put a favor upon the back of the house of my lord,” i. e., 

be kind enough to act on behalf of my principaFs people.” 

Uncertain; cf, above note 18. 

®®The expression of the dative "me” by both the suffixed form of the 
verb (iddiCnam.]) and the independent pronoun idti is not unparalleled. 
Cf. such emphatic passages of the Hultepe tablets as TO 82 ( = i^VAe0 33 
no. 250) 11. 19-23. 

®®The plural of the possessive pronoun is used because the contract was 
made not only with Adutaa but also with a guarantor (1. 19). Cf. the 
next note. 
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eiate of Utulli (cl 11. 31) and the lattert (1. 12}, was in 

a position to comply with this request without difficulty; for an 
earlier releYant message from Utulli (L 7) and a copy (L 8) of 
Utulli^s contract with Adutaa were in his hands.^*^ 

It is obvious that this letter cannot have been sent from Cappa- 
docia;, as believed by Meek. The purchase and delivery of grain 
was a local matter;, the sellers of grain being, of course, peasants 
who lived in the neighborhood of their customers. The assumption 
that Utulli, while travelling in Cappadocia, was anxious to secure 
a supply of grain for the time of his return to Gasur is out of 
the question. We know from many Old Assyrian letters exchanged 
between Assur and Kanis that it was customary to instruct a mem- 
ber of the family or a proxy at home to take care of the necessary 
arrangements with the purveyors. In our case it is, however, evi- 
dent that Utulli was present first when the contract with Adutaa 
was made and then when a part of the grain was delivered, and 
that he had expected to be at home again in time for the delivery 
of the second instalment. 

On the other hand, it cannot be doubted that the writers of the 
texts 223-227 were quite as much Old Assyrian merchants as those 
whose correspondence and documents have been found at Kiiltepe 
and other mounds of Cappadocia. As has been shown in the notes 
to our restorations and translations of nos. 224 and 223, many char- 
acteristic expressions and such un-Babylonian forms as mnnaium 
teeth and mer^um ^^son^^ are unmistakable features common 
to both groups of texts. It may be added at once that there appear 
in the Kiiltepe texts one or two merchants who were from Gasur, 

Since it follows from 1. 18 that the grain had been paid in advance, 
we will not he wrong in assuming that the contract mentioned in 1, 8 was 
an abstract promissory note of the same, or a similar, type as the well- 
known Old Assyrian promissory notes found at Kiiltepe. In other words, 
the contract appears to have stated that Adutaa owed to Utulli a certain 
amount of silver and that he would pay his debt at a fixed term, or rather 
two successive terms. Bor 11. 20 ff. indicate that one homer had been given 
by Adutaa to Utulli personally, and that only the delivery of a second 
homer was still due during Utulli ’s absence. L. 19 shows that the contract 
contained the usual guarantee clause NN qd-ta4um “ KN is guarantor.’^ 
*iWe imply here that no. 223 is the original of Utulii’s letter. It is, 
of course, not impossible that it is his copy of a letter sent by him from 
Yalghan Tepe-Gasur to another, not too distant place (as, for instance, 
Arrapha or “the City” [A§§ur] which, as Meek has noted, is mentioned 
in no. 227). This possibility is, however, irrelevant in this connection. 
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We refer to the passages TG III 173/6 f. (is-ti me-er-e NU-as-ra-ni 
Ga-su-ri-li'Jm) and TC III 26B B, 41 (sa Su-Be4im mlerj Ga-su- 
).®® .In a letter sent from Assur to Kanis {CCT I¥ T, 32) 
a mbatum Ga-su-ri-um is mentioned;^ an indication that cloth mann- 
factnred at Gasnr may have been among the many textiles which, 
apart from lead, were the most important export goods of the 
Assyrians in their commerce with Eastern Anatolia.®^ 
Hevertheless, the expiession Cappadocian texts from Nuzi should 
have been avoided by the editor, Hot only because this name is 
misleading — it has often been emphasized that many of the letters 
found at Kiiltepe were written in Assur — ^bnt also because nos. 
223-227 date from a period earlier than the Kiiltepe tablets. While 
the scribes of the Kiiltepe tablets were so much emancipated from 
the Stmiero-Babylonian sexagesimal system that, with one dnbions 
exception among thousands of texts,®'^ the vertical wedge never 
denotes the figure 60 , the scribe of our text 244 still used it re- 
peatedly in writing the numeral 64. Whereas in the Kiiltepe tablets 
the genitive of ahum brother is always a-M-im, we find in 
IJtulli^s letter ( 1 . 4 ) the older form 
The chronological conclusions suggested by such linguistic and 


Since it was common that graBdcliildren were named after their grand- 
fathers and since BIN IV 103, 39 mentions a certain Ill-aSranm mBr 
Su-BBim, it is not impossible that “ Ili-asranni, the Gasnrian ” is the same 
person as the Gasnrian ** who appears in TC III 262 B as the father of 
a certain Sfi-Belnm. 

Since the Gasnrian cloth ” appears in a context which deals with 
ikriha & ^ dJMar (cf. Revue de VEistoire des Religions CX 11934]. 

42 note 25), and since the presence of Old Assyrian merchants so far in 
the north of Asia Minor cannot be proved, Qa'SH-ri-um can hardly he the 
nisbe-form to Gaziura on the Iris, the later residence of the Pontian kings, 
or to Hittite Gaz~zi-u-ra-u§ (KBo III 6 obv. I 73). Besides this, we cannot 
assume that Gazinra would appear as Gazura as early as the 20th century 
B,^0. 

Cf. MVAeG- 33. 36 note c. The correctness of Goldnischeff's autography 
is all the more questionable since so large a number of b^mSdtum as 70 is 
not found in other promissory notes nor in similar passages of the letters. 

Although evidently older than the form is not quite 

as strange as is assumed by Meek, p. xxiv 1 It corresponds to such forms 
fiom ahum “father'’ as a-ha-4-^u~nu, a^ha-e-iu-nu, etc, which are still 
current in the Kiiltepe texts; see ZA 38. 247. Cf. also the frequent a-ka-ma 
“together, in addition” and particularly a-Ja-il “together” which occurs 
even later in the Middle and Late Assyrian periods. 
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graphic peculiarities of the Old Assyrian texts from Gasur-Hiizi 
are in full accordance with the dates which can be gathered from 
the Ktltepe texts on the one hand and the royal inscriptions from 
Assixr on the other. Since the dated Kiiltepe tablets belong to the 
rule of Sarriun-ken^ and since the Kiiltepe tablets embrace only 
three generations, the Assyrian expansion into Cappadocia cannot 
be placed before the reign of Sarrum-ken^s great-grandfather 
Ilnsnmma, whose great successes^ as reflected by the well-known 
Babylonian chronicle and his own building inscriptions, explain 
the subsequent enormous extension of the Assyrian sphere of influ- 
ence into Asia Minor.^^ But the terminus post quern for Assyrian 
trading and settling at Gasur is to be fixed in an earlier period. 
For the passage in sa-la-ii GA out of the booty of Gasur 

in the above-quoted Ititi tablet from Assur points to an Assyrian 
victory over Gasur which is separated from Ilusumma by a mini- 
mum of three generations, possibly by a much longer interval.®® 
To a certain extent at least, this political development is reflected 
even in our business documents. In the administrative records of 
the Old Akkadian period, the city of Assur is quoted, like Akkad 
(no. 168, 15) and other places, under its name (nos. 160 IV 5; 
169, 15; see above p. 451). In the later texts, the external features 
and the dialect of which are so typically Assyrian, it appears as the 
city par excellence, as later on in the Kiiltepe texts (no. 22^? ; see 
above p. 458 note 31). 

Anotlier peculiarity of the new texts, the measuring of grain by homers 
(no. 223, 20) has been noticed by the editor (p, xxvi). Also the spelling 
8i-in-rahi (no. 224, x + 8) is very interesting, since this spelling of the 
name of the moon-god appears in the Kiiltepe texts only twice in the rare 
name Bi-in4§-me-a-ni (Oxford no. 249, 5 and TO III 124, 1). Thus the 
spelling ZU*^ or ZU^% formerly so much discussed, which is characteristic 
of the Kiiltepe texts, seems to he an innovation. Incidentally, it may be 
mentioned that the recently published text TO III 31, when compared with 
TO 17, proves anew that ZU^ equals ^EN.ZU, 

®^For the details see OLZ 29 (1926). 758 ff. and Eeme ffittite et 
dsianique, fase. 17 (1934), 2 o. Cf. also below. 

The fact that the oldest reference to Gasur in Assyrian sources involves 
a military success of an Assyrian ruler, supports, of course, the view of 
those who hold that the penetration of Cappadocia by Assyrian merchants 
was due to the military strength of Assyria. It should not be forgotten 
that in ancient days, as in modern times, defeated rulers were compelled 
to grant concessions and privileges to the merchants of their victorious 
adversaries, as is illustrated also by such biblical passages as I Ki. 20, 34. 
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The last text of the volunae, apparently the fragment of a stone 
tablet, is a votive inscription of a king of ArrapJja. The name of 
its author which ended in Tessup/® and its Middle Assyrian monu- 
mental script and style leave no doubt that it comes from the 
better-known period when Gasur had become the giurrian city of 
fvuzi. 




®®Meek restores it, on the base of an nnpnblisbed seal inscription, to 
lIt-]hi~TJe~e&-§ii-up {mar Ki-hi-^TJe-ei-iu^up* 


mZl NAMES’** 

PlEEUS M. PUBVES 

HWIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

The mateeial employed by Mr. Gustavs for bis series of lists of 
personal names ^ is drawn from NI and HI. On this basis tbe 
author distinguishes some of the ethnic groups in the Nuzi region 
during the Hurrian period. As his lists show, the preponderant 
group comprises the Hurrians or, as Mr. Gustavs would call them, 
the Mitannians. A list of Kassite ^ names attests the presence of 
the people who dominated Babylonia during the second millennium. 
There is also a list of certain names/ designated by Mr. Gustavs as 
Old Akkadian, which are also to be found in the so-called Gasur 
tablets from the pre-Hurrian levels at Nuzi. There are, finally, 
names of uncertain ethnic origin which Mr. Gustavs suspects to be 
Hittite, and others for which he suggests an Indo-European origin.^ 

The main emphasis of this work is placed on the overwhelming 

* Namenreihen aus den KerkuJc-Tafeln^ eine Studie zum Bau der Mitanni- 
namen. By Arnold Gustavs, Leipzig, Mitteilungen deb Altoeientalischen 
Gesellschaft, vol. X, part 3, 1937.^ 

^ To be abbreviated NET, Other abbreviations : G = C. J. Gadd, Tablets 
from Hirkuk ; H I == E, CMera, Excavations at Nuzi 1, Harvard Semitic 
Series F, Cambridge, 1929 ; H II = K. H. Pfeiffer, Excavations at Nuzi JJ, 
Harvard Semitic Series IX, CB^mhiidge, 1932; MFAG = Mitteilungen der 
Vorderasiatisch-Aegyptiscben Gesellschaft; N == E. Chiera, Joint Ex- 
pedition with the Iraq Museum at Nuzi, I-III, Paris, 1927-31; IV-V, Phila- 
delphia, 1934; NDA = M. Berkooz, The Nuzi Dialect of Akkadian, Ortho- 
graphy and Phonology, Language Dissertations, published by the Linguistic 
Society of America, ISTo. 23, Philadelphia, 1937 ; Nu = unpublished docu- 
ments from Nuzi now stored at the Oriental Institute of Chicago ; RHA ^ 
Revue Hittite et Asianique. In the genealogies which will be used to sus- 
tain some of the reviewer’s interpretations, = brother of,” s. = ‘*son 
of,” f. = ** father of 

^NET 47, where it is designated as Series 0. Cf. also p. 63. 

s 65 ff. Of. also pp. 62 f. where reference is made to Meek’s list of 
the so-called Gasur names in Harvard Semitic Series X, p. xxvii. 

^ NET 63. On p. 61 attention is drawn to what may be “ East Canaanite 
names.” On p. 6 there are listed some of the rare occurrences of names 
beginning with r. One of these ru-ur -til-la, N 17 : 26, was found by Dr, 
Gelb to be a miscopy for what the tablet showed to be u-ur-til-la. Another 
difficulty noticed by Gustavs, NET 14, note 1, is that provided by ha-H-ip- 
Sarri, N 94: 11, which is a miscopy for i,a-ip-iarri, 
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number of Hnrrian names, the aim being to single out their ele- 
ments for the purpose of analysing their structure and the various 
grammatical implications. These elements are divided into two 
categories, e, g., so-called formative elements and “ stems.'" Thus 
names having a given formative element in common are grouped 
in a list called a Querschnitt."" Names having a given stem in 
common are grouped in a list called a Langschnitt."' Twenty-one 
Querschnitte comprise Series A and thirteen Langschnitte Series 
B.® ■ 

In some of the interpretations of the meanings and grammatical 
characteristics of these formative elements and stems thus deduced, 
Gustavs proposes views which find their support mainly in the 
limited material in N I and H I. The reviewer, who is now prepar- 
ing for pubiication a more comprehensive list of Nuzi names,® has 
at his disposal the personal names from all the published documents 
and the unpublished documents temporarily kept at the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago. The purpose of this review 
is to examine Gustavs" conclusions in the light provided by this 
extensive material. 

In the names written ar-ta-se-{en-)n% ar-ii-ir-wij a-Jci-ti-ir-wi 
and in names ending in -te and a, Gustavs sees the presence 
of a verbal element with a so-called future formative 4, The first 
of these examples is read aria4e{n)m, with the first element taken 
as a derivative of "^ar-et-a ^^he will give."" However, as Gustavs 
himself observes/ the Nuzi texts present a place-name tase{n)ni^ 
and this consideration provides the possible reading ar4ase{n)m 
which finds a good parallel in ar-nam/war^ A 4: 2-5. 

Two factors enter into a-kirti-ir-wi and ar4i-ir-wii one concerns 


® Beferences to tbe Querselinitte will be preceded by the symbol A; those 
referring to the Langschnitte will be preceded by the symbol B. 

1; BABOM 63.34; AABOB 16, p, 6. The publication consists of a 
list from the published material as well as the unpublished material com- 
piled by the late Dr. Chiera and his associates at the Oriental Institute. 
Another list was compiled by the students working in Dr. Speiser^a Nuzi 
seminar at the University of Pennsylvania. The reviewer, who worked in 
this seminar, is using both lists as a basis for this publication. 

'^NKT 66 . 

* [Perhaps preserved in modern Tia'iw, 2 miles north of Kirkuk, a small 
mound with Hurrian surface remains. Popular etymologizing (“Ninety”) 
is obvious in this case. E. A. S,] 
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the Htirrian deity Tirwi who was worshipped at Miizii/ and the 
other involves the probability that the east Hnrrian word f or " king 
was erwi rather than irwL 

Such names as qaT-ti-he-er'^^-wi (for hartip-erwi) ^ AA80M 16 
51: 32; 57: 12^ 32, zi-K-he-er-wi (for zilip-erwi), H II 152 : 9 and 
zu-lu-ge -er-wi (for zuluk-erwi)^ A 7 : 28 provide a basis for read- 
ing -erwL Furthermore, ir-wi-a-ri, IST 10:16 is to be read er- 
wa/i^'^-a-Ti on the basis of [-aaa/i-a-n], F 86:17, sinee 

both names stand in corresponding order in two witness-lists in 
which the names follow each other in practically the same se- 
qnence.^^ 


®Oii tlie deity Tirwi, cL AABOE 16.47.7; 50: 8 and also pp. 99, 101. 
The correction vocalization e/i is supplied by hu-ut-tir-me, Clay, Personal 
Wames of the Gassite Period 81, quoted by Oppenheim, AfO 12. 31, note 5. 

IB has the value er, ef. Thureau-Dangin, B^llahaire accadiefi^ 23, 58, 
Attention is drawn to the absence of any other sign in Kerkuk writing 
to express this value. 

On the use of GI in Nuzi writing for a sound consisting of a palatal 
stop plus e, cf. NDA 10 f. To escape diacritical confusion GI will be 
transcribed gc, although it is understood that It can represent ke and qe 
equally well. It is probable that among some of the scribes who wrote 
during the generation of Puhi-§enni and Winnirki, the parents of Tehip- 
tilla, GI had the values gi, hi and qL This is a problem that the reviewer 
hopes to treat more fully at some later time. 

Probably pronounced erw-ari. Similarly, the puzzling name ithapihe/i 
may have once been UM^ahihe/i, with the final element referring to Mount 
Ebib. In making the normalization ith-apihe/i, the reviewer retracts Wha- 
pihe/ij AABOB 16, p. 154. Oppenheim, AfO 12.36, arrives at a different 
conclusion and sees in it a derivative of "^itha-puhe/k In view of if (i) -apu 
and it'h{i)-amurrk a form is anomalous. The Pennsylvania and 

Chicago lists do not reveal any form ithap-. 

Oppenheim, BE A 26. 58, 66-68, draws attention to the possible reading 
of -a-fcf for names ending in -a-ri. In our article the reading -a-ri is made 
with the full knowledge that future findings may justify -a-fal. Oppen- 
heim's reading ir-wa-a-tal on the basis of what he reads as ir-wa-fal-ma 
seems improbable, for the former seems to be cm (i)-ari/afaf, while the 
latter seems to be erwi-talma; cf. the name da-al-mu, H I 63: 12. 

The copy shows c-wi-[ ] for this name. Collation of the tablet 

re^veals e-er[“ ]. 

Although a stroke of good fortune enabled the reviewer to discover 
these identical witness sequenees and the others which will be discussed 
further on, he should like to state that the late Professor Chiera^s pub- 
lication of .the same discovery, made some years before, was prevented by 
his lamented death. 
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Thus a terb in -i plus the word for as a final element, 

which, in ail probability, is erwi would be confirmed by spellings 
sometliing like a-hi-te-er-wi or a-M4t- (e-) er-w% which 

would permit art-erwi and ahii-erwi respectively. So far no such 
spellings have appeared. The Pennsylvania and Chicago lists only 
show ur-cfi/fiV if a’-hi-{it-)ti4r-wi and a-ge/gi-ti-ir-w% which 
present, as the most obvious interpretations, ar4irwi and aM4irmi, 
names consisting of a verbal root, without a t- formative, plus a 
well-attested theophoric element. 

Ill the ending -te{g)a, Gustavs sees the presence of the verbal 
formative 4 plus a third personal singular ending inherent in the 
writing -ia. The lists of personal names at Chicago show that 
4e{g}a follows* the same roots that -temp does. Some of those 
roots are ar-, a$tar(i)-, ehel/elili-, hel-, mat-, mm-, nai-, pai-, 

pai-/® sar-, sur-, un-, and zil-. This leads one to snspect that -te{y)a 
is a hypocoristic variant of tesup. That such is the case is shown 
by aStar-temp which varies with astar-teya in the same text.^"^ 
Furthermore the names mus-tesup and mus-teya with the same 
paternity (ar-hni) occur in witness lists in which the names follow 
more or less the same sequence.^^ Additionally, there are certain 


In JA08 55. 437 f., Speiser reached the conclusion that the west Hur- 
rian for ** king ” was ewri/e^ri, instead of what up to then was taken as 
ip/wri. The findings in this article tend to show that the only difference 
between the west Hurrian and the Nuzi or east Hurrian word is the change 
in position of r and to/u, while the initial e in the I7uzi variant apparently 
remains unchanged. 

A name N 265: 3 varies with ^u-{i)-ip-er-wi; gI. Berkooz, 

NBA 49, who also quotes er-hi’Mrri alongside of er-toi-sarri. In view of 
this the reviewer retracts the doubts about vocalization, implied by tran- 
scriptions in -er-wA and normalizations in -ermd in his list of personal 
names in AABOE 16, 

4-® In view of the variation of h/pal-te-ia and the hal-ta-a-a, and the lack 
of genealogical confirmation for pal-teya b,s a variant of pal-teHp, the use 
of pal as an illustration for what is to follow is to be regarded with 
due caution. 

^^ Cf. mS-tar-te-ia, AABOM 16.63: 19 and seal line 32. 

Cf. s. ar-^e-ni, N 58: 20 and mu^-te-ia s. N44: 18; 

51 ; 19; 70: 21. The two variants occupy a corresponding rank in identical 
witness sequences. Cf , also mui-le-ta s. ar-ie-wi, FT 5 : 20 ; 71:24; 94: 23; 
96: 21; 202: 24; 418: 21, which is the fifth name in identical witness se- 
quences, while the variant mui§J-te~^up s. ar-^e'^ni, Hu 590: 29, is the seventh 
name in a witness list in which the same names follow the same sequence 
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genealogies indicating that some others of these roots in combination 
with take as welL^® 

GnstavSj fnrthermorej, suggests that hal4e-Bj ha-m-te-e and 
sa-ar-te-B embody the 4 formative; and yet, later on he expresses 
some doubt and proposes hal4e-e, M4l4ey ha-{is4e’-&^ mu-us4e-e and 
m-ar4e-e as probable shortened forms of names in 4esup,^^ An 
examination of the Chicago and Pennsylvania lists shows that 4e 
occurs after some of the roots which take 4e{y)a and 4emp. They 
are ar-, astar-, eMi-, mus-j nai-, nan-, pai-, pal-, sar-, mhul/sahlu-, 
and ziK Thus the second alternative of Gustavs seems to be favored. 
More conclusive support is provided for this view by the instances 
in which -ie(y)a varies with -te in the same document when in 
combination with some of the initial elements listed ahove.^^ 

with the exeeption of this two-line shift which also involves mm-mi4a s, 
a-ri-qa-na-rij the name immediately preceding it. 

s. te-e§4u4a, G42: 18, and seal, and (ir-te4up s. t€-eMu4a, 
N 69: 21. ar-te4a f. pu4i-se-n% N33:26 and ar4e4up f. pti-hi^e-en-nij 
N 91:2, 8; Nii 963:33. <ir4e4<i t ta-a-a, G 39:26; ar-te-e-a 1 ta-a-a^ 
AASOM XVI 68:3 and ar4e4up L U-a-a, N 263: 20; 382:2; 392:2; 
630: 1, 22. ge-ehte-ia s. ar-zi4z’zaf HI 21: 14, 23; Nu 631: 96 and ge-el- 
te4up s. a-ar-zi4z-za; H I 77: 1; ^a-ar-te-e- (a) s. ^e-hi-el4e4up. G 47; 2, 
11 and M-aT-te4up s. se4i4-el4€4upf TCL 9.19: 19, 23. 

^^NKTm. 

61. 

Thus ar-te-e-a, N 207 : 2, 6, but ar4e-e in line 7 ; Nu 848 ; 2, 

but mu-uS4€-e in lines 8, 9, 37, 43 ; pal-te^e-a, H 642 ; 2, but pul-te-e, lines 
8 , 17; Sa-ar-te-e, G47: 2, but ^a-ur-te-e-a, line 11. The father of §ar4e{a)^ 
in this reference, is §eh>el4e^up, Gf. also ^ar-te^up s. §e^el-teiup, TO 19: 
19, 23. 

For other genealogies note na-an-te-e s. hu-di-ya, Xu 916: 31 and wa-oti- 
te-e~a s. hu4i-ya, G. 66 : 8. Collation of the original in the British Museum 
shows the latter reading to be quite clear. Cf. also s. mu-§e-e, 

X 292; 34; [sal-ah-lu-te-e s. mu4e4el'(i, Xu 799: 8 and' M’}^u-ul~te4up a. 
mu4e4a, X 300: 35. In the X publication this last example was miscopied 
a-'^u-ul4e4up and utilized as such by Oppenbeim, AfO 12. 38, along 
with X 514:9 to exemplify a formative in 4. Again X 

514: 9 is a miscopy for what the reviewer prefers to read a-ri-pu-um-bi. 
(Cf. a-rlihip-um-hi, X 243:8 beside a-ri-pu-um-bi, lines 13, 15 in the 
same document. There is also a divinity ^-um-pu from Boghaz-koi, cf. 
Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkoi 25.46, rev. iii: 15.) Among other 
examples used by Oppenheim, loc. cit., are e-te-ehte-^up, a miscopy for 
e-hi-el-te^up and a-Zcal-^e-ew-nt-ta which seems more convincing if read 
a'Tip4e-en~ni4a, In view of this comedy of errors, the proposed formative 
in -Z finds itself seriously impaired. 
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A minor clilBcnlty arises from ha-as-fe-e, B. I 81: 6, wMch 
Gustavs presents as one of his illustrations. There is no genealogy 
to provide ns with a cine to its connections. It may be a variant of 
has-ieya,. Since a form has-tesup has not come np so iar, one is 
moved to consider that the ha-aHe-e einihas-teya like hais4e, TOL 
0. 41 : 2, could be variants' of haii-temp, - As the matter stands, it 
will remain a moot problem until additional information can shed 
some light on it. 

The form M4l4e, another illustration presented by Gnstavs, may 
be a variant of U4l4e-ya, That both these forms may be read 
Ml4e and hihUya respectively and be considered as variants of an 
underlying heMesup is indicated by a genealogy suggesting 
tesup as a variant of kel4esup.^^ 

To sum up, it is quite apparent that the f-formative proposed by 
Gustavs has many obstacles to overcome before it can be accepted 
without question. Ail the illustrations presented by him as evi- 
dence for its existence are opposed by considerations which, while 
some are not so conclusive as others, go together in casting a shadow 
of doubt on the whole speculation. 

Another theory of Gustavs which encounters difficulties is the 
one concerning the ending -ya. That he is inclined to interpret it 
as a potential stem for verbal roots is shown by the following query 
and the way he answers it. ^^Ist nun diese Bndung (-ia/-ya)y 
weil sie nur an kiirzeren Gebilden vorkommt, lediglich ein hypo- 
koristisches Suiiix, das zu dem vorangenhenden Komplex in keinem 
naheren grammatischen Verhaltnis steht? ^^^^ His answer shows 
that he is not inclined to believe so, ^'^da dies -m fast ausnahmlos 
nur an Verben sich anfiigt. . . A survey of the Pennsylvania and 
Chicago lists reveals its occurrence with a considerable number of 
roots having no apparent verbal characteristics. Some of them are 
alM- alpu-j iup/hhi-y hisme^, hurpi-, hip{i)-^ milki-, milku-^ 
nihri-jpuhi'-^ sehli-^ selwi-j swi-^ summi-, tessu~j tirwi-, tulpi-, urhi- 
and Among these there is tirwi^ which, as we have seen, 

appears to be definitely substantival. There are also urhi and 
wahri- which, in the light of the present knowledge, are probably 

H-ilrte-Anp s. it-ha-pu, H I 71 : 40; ge-el-te-^up &. N 20: 24, 32, 

^^NKT57. ^®Loe.cit. 

®®Tliis element is transcribed as by Gustavs^^ A 9: 109-111. But 

see NBA 64 and A 9: 108. 

B 
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adjectives. The element tup/hki occurs in the final position after 
verbal forms as -tnkki/e and therefore assumes the guise of an 
adjectival or substantival form. 

In addition to the roots listed above there are others^ like ehel/ 
ehli- and tarmi-, which, while they have variants in -p, nevertheless 
may possibly be adjectival or substantival forms that can be made 
verbal by the affixing of the appropriate f orniatives. This latitude 
of possibility makes Gnstavs’ view seem somewhat prematnre. 

Later on Gustavs states that a hypocoristic ending can only be 
one which does not permit of a satisfactory grammatical inter- 
pretation. Thus, in his opinion, names of the a-ri-ia type cannot 
be considered as liypocoristica, for a-ri-ia is too much like ar (verbal 
root) plus i (potential stem) plus a (third person singular ending), 
he may gkeP On the other hand, he says, the ending written -a-a 
must be hypocoristic, and hence a diminutive, for it has no re- 
semblance to any grammatical form. Furthermore, he believes that 
this writing expresses an underlying a or ai. As illustrations of the 
occurrence of such a form, he proposes ki-ba-a-a, si-il-wa-a-a, u-na-a-a 
and zi-ra-a-a. 

How do these views stand in the light of the information which 
can be gathered from the rest of the Kerkuk material? To begin 
with, there is 4a/-ya to consider. It occurs in the name iarmiya^ 
written tar-mi-ia. Now there is a form tarmip4me{n)n% A 9: 90, 
which, according to an accepted view, shows that the root tarmi^ 
may possibly have verbal affinities. Thus tarmiya would seem to 
fall into Mr. Gustaves a-ri4a category. But a differing interpretation 
is indicated by at least four genealogies suggesting tarmiya as a 
variant of tarmi-tesup. In one of them the names tarmiya and 
tarmi-tesup are written over the same seal-impression.^^ The in- 
escapable conclusion, postulated by genealogy and glyptic, is that 
tarmiya and tarmi-tesup are names of one and the same person. 

In addition to this there are genealogies which, although un- 
fortunately lacking the glyptic evidence to sustain or refute them, 
present the possibilities of interpreting akiya as a hypocoristicon 


Cf, tar-mi-te-Sup s. eh-U'^te-Sup, H 104 : 21 and tar-mi-ia s. eh4i~te-iup, 
N 148: 18. The names are written over identical seal impressions in both 
cases. tar-mi'te4up s. N 109: 16 is written over the same 

seal impression. 
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not only ioi: ahip-senni, but sIbo akip4illaP There are many 
iiistaiices of this sort, puhiya for ptihi-se(n)m^^ and so on 
down the list, which the limited scope of this article prevents the 
reviewer from quoting. 

This leaves for investigation the writings in -a-a. It is to be 
noted that in the examples cited by Gustavs, and also in any number 
of other examples, this writing occurs after signs ending in a. Thus 
we have the written combination a-a-a which is universally read aya. 
That Kerkuk writing is no exception to this convention is attested 
in an interesting manner. A conclusive genealogy shows clearly 
that the writing a-ri4q-qa-a-a expresses the hypocoristic form of 
an-hamari (written a-ri-qa-ma-ri) A pair of identical witness 
lists shows that a-ri-iq-qa-a-a^ Hu 759: 2^, with the paternity ariya 
occurs in a position corresponding to a-ri-ge-iu, H 58 : 23 which 
has also the same paternity. This identity shows that ari-he/iya 
may be used as an additional illustration of the variation between 
a and e/i discussed by Berkooz.^^ What is more, ari-he/iya^ under 
these conditions, implies an underlying ari{h)-kaya for the writing 
a-ri-iq-qa-a-a. The name arihlcaya when compared with ari-hamari 
assumes the role of a hypocoristicon formed by the addition of -ya 
to a name cut down to arikha. A. striking illustration of this pro- 
cess is provided by the variation of sekaya and sekar-tilla in the 
same text.^^ Circumstantial evidence of such hypocoristic formation 

a-M-m f. iuk‘ri-te'iup, HI 59 : 29 and a-kip-§e-en-ni i. Hk-ri-te4up, 
H II 15: 12; G 43: 23. Cf. also a-ki-ia s. tu-ra-ri, N 487 : 24 and a-kip-til4a 
s. N 4: 21, 27 and passim. The reader is warned that Akiya’s seal 

does not resemble that of Akip-tilla. The texts at present at the Oriental 
Institute show instances where the same person uses twov different seals. 
The scribe Baliu-kasid makes extensive use of two different seals. The 
reviewer presents genalogical evidence of this sort as nothing more definite 
than suggestions. 

Cf . pu-M-ia. f. ^e^qa-ruim), H 1 : 23 with pu-M-§e-ni f. ^e-ga-rUf H I 
65: 11 and pu-hi-se-en-ni f. ie-qu-rUj H II 116: 16. 

Of . a-'H-iq-qa^a-a, b. ni-nu-a-ri and s. Ba-ma-hvd, K 368: 4, 9, 16, 25; 
H 376 : 2, 11, 13, and a-ri-qa-ma-ri with the same brother and the same 
father, N 97 : 2, 11. All three documents refer to land in the same locality 
and there is a probability that H 368 is a lawsuit concerning the land 
transferred to Tehip-tilla in the mdr4tu, N 97. 

Cf. NBA 26 f. Of particular interest in this connection is the variation 
a~ri4q~qa-na~ri/a-ri-ig-ge~na~ri ( transcribed by Berkooz, NBA' 

27). 

^e-qa-a-a, TCL 9. 41 : 16, 28 and ie-qa-ar-til4a, lines 7, 39. 
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is also, provided by genealogies suggesting akaya as a liypocoristic 
formation of akap-se(n)ni^^ and ipsaya for ip-kiljaliL^^ Again the 
limited space does not permit a list of remaining possibilities 
inferred by genealogies. 

. This interpretation of names in (-)a-a-a makes it evident that 
there is a hypocoristic formation in Hurrian consisting of the 
addition of -ya to a name cut down to one of its vowels. The find- 
ings presented here do not preclude the possibility that may 

have other functions.^® However, a conclusive demonstration of 
its possibilities as a potential stem promises to be a delicate and 
exacting task. 

The translation lad}^, mistress,” proposed for the element tiUa is 
based on the early misreading NINNLM-til4a, CT 2 21: 2, 8, 18, 
which led to an interpretation sauski^^4U4a^ the name actually being 
mr-ki-tihla. The confusion arises from a variant writing of SUE 
in which four w^edges surmount the Winkelhakeii ” instead of 
three. It has recently been shown that TiUa is both the name of 
a deity and also of a eity.®^ However, the sex of this divine being 
still remains to be determined. 

The list A 15 contains names having in common an element which 
Gustavs reads -u-si and normalizes as -usL Such a reading was 
made during the time when no one was in the position to know that 
GUE was written in some instances like SI. Other signs like IP 
and UE, as Gustavs observes/^ are written ambiguously. A 15: 8 
contains two names both with the sign in question. One of them 
ii-gur-a-ri is read correctly while the other, owing to the ambiguous 
writing of the last sign, is misread tva-m4knu-si instead of the 
correct wa-an-ti-nu-gur. However, out of the eleven examples pre- 
sented as illustration, eight have perfectly good GUE-signs, while 
the three ambiguous writings include only one that definitely looks 

^^a-ga-a-a s. suk’ri'ia, N 190: 19, 21 and a-1cap4e-en-nif scribe, s. inh-ri-mf 
N 470: 38. ': 

®®Cf. ip-^a-a-a s. ar-te-ia^ N 283: 20 and ip-Sa-h^^-lu s, ar-te-ia^ IST 09: 18. 

®®Tiie reviewer sbould like to acknowledge Ms debt to Professor Speiser 
at whose suggestion he has undertaken the study of the hypocoristic nature 
of -{y)a, XJngnad from the very beginning saw -ya as a hypocoristic forma- 
tive, Beitrage zur Assyriologie VI/5, p. 10. Oppenheim, WZKM 44. 194, 
sees in it a Zngehorigskeitssufifix: ” when following an element which is a 
divine name. 

AASOR 16. 49 : 3 and pp. 99, 101. For the city Tiila, cf. op. cit., 
47: 23; 48: 34; 60: 26. 

9, n. 1; 16, n. 3; 38, n. 2. 
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like SI.®® That the element in question is -•ugur and refers to a 
well-known deity is attested by the name written ii-U-ip-^'w-gur^ 
which has been noticed both by Berkooz and Oppenheim. 

Among other minor features worthy of consideration, is the 
probable fragmentary nature of a-ri-ig-ge, which makes its role as 
an illustration of a verbal form in hh rather dnbious.^^ It may also 
be meiitioned that while Mr. Gustavs has rightly pointed out that 
the sign, formerly read tuk., really has the value Mh/p, examination 
of the aclditioiiai material would have revealed that it also has the 
value 

There are many other problems raised in Gustavs^ work which 
have a relatively minor importance and there are also some which, 
in view of today^s insufScient knowledge of Hnrrian linguistics, 
promise to remain moot questions. Such points are left undiscussed 
in this attempt to elucidate, in so far as the available evidence per- 
mits, some of the important views presented by Gustavs in his 
latest work. An explanation of the more obscure features of the 
formation and structure of Hurrian names awaits the clues which 
future investigations in the very extensive Kerkuk material may 
provide. In conclusion, the hope is expressed that such research 
will be established on a basis firm enough to bring abont ultimately 
a more precise knowledge of the Hurrian language, 

good writings of GUR are N28: 38; 51: 21; 58 : 22; 67: 32; 87: 
36; H I 36:23; 38:12; 84:27. The ambiguous writings are N 12. 3; 
28: 30, but ef. the perfectly good writing on line 38. The one bad writing 
is H I 15: 64. That u^ur is generally accepted is shown by Berkooz, 

16 and Oppenheim, AfO 12. 33. 

Cf. NBA 16 and AfO 12. 30, where both comment on the absence of 
the god'determinative elsewhere before theophoric elements in Hurrian 
names. There are two exceptions which are interesting since they occur in 
what is probably an earlier Nuzi text. They are ar-He-mp, N 414: 2, 8, 12 
and mil'ki-He-iup, line 23 of the same document. 

[....] f. ku-uz-zu, N 61 : 34 and a-ri-ig-ge-el-he i. ku-m-zu, 

H II 19: 41.' 

*® Thus ■t4BM4a instead of Mh-hi4a in A 6: 64, Gf. also the various 
writings of Tulpu-naga^ AABOB 16, p. 164f. 

A hitherto unknown sign value in Nuzi writing is that of mat for MUD. 
This sign occurs in the name a-H*wat(MUD)-ga, N 42: 16 and transcribed 
a-ri’gi74z, A 4: 17. This new value finds its support in a-ri-im-ma-at-qa s. 
ili-lahil, Nu 269: 12 and seal, line 23. The seal 

impression is the same as that of a-ri-im-'^^a-at-qa s. ili-ahi, N 439:25. 
Line 22 of Nu 1023, published by Laeheman, 55, pL I after p. 431 is 

to be read [ ] wdr a-ri-mat(MUI))-qa^ 
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Tamil has the words and enpu (bone) : these are derived 

from * elmp ihm ^elamp and ^ennap. Kaiiara has the forms 
elah% elubu, eluvu: elu is a reduction of eluvu, and the longer 
forms correspond to Tamil elumpu, having lost the nasal in accord 
with = Tamil irantu (two). Telngn has the forms emihe^ 
em%ka, emm% homike, holce, and the plural mahheliL Evidently 
emmu corresponds to Tamil ejipu: cp. = Tamil pdmpu 

(snake). Old plurals are represented by emiJce and emuka from 
^emhihhol; cp. the Tamil pliiral-ending -ML The form bdhe is a 
reduction of ^bd^nhe ^homike, the nasal being lost after a long 
vowel as in = Tamil mmiRii (three). The form iomike is 
an old plural like emihe. The radical portion ioin- comes from a 
reduplicated "^embrnnh thru ^emhojnb and "^bonib ; cp. panip- (send) 
from reduplicated ^amppampp, corresponding to Tamil miupp- 
(send). The plural malckelu is a reduction of a plural resembling 
the form "^embilckol. As Telugu regularly has e for i before a, 
we may assume makkelu < ^mekkal < "^mikkol < *emMkkoL with 
displacement of vowels as in rendu < ^arendu < "^erandu < 
Hrmdu = Tamil irantu. 

Gondi has the form panekd ; Kui has prm% pL preka. Evidently 
the Gondi form is a plural used for the singular; we may assume 
pane- < "^prne < "^pren. Kui prenu can be explained as repre- 
senting "^prm < pern a *pernap < ^7iapernap < "^napernapel < 
"^napehmpel, a rednpiicated "^napeh corresponding to basic "^elnap 
with the order of the elements reverst. Thus it appears that ^elnap 
is a compound of two synonyms, and *nap. In Gondi-Kui they 
were compounded in the order "^napeL 

The element is perhaps represented by -ol in Kurukh mdtsol 
(bone). 

Edw^im H. Tuctle. ■ 

Washington, D. C, 
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Addenda to the Bibliography of A. V. Williams Jackson 

At the time of final revision of the bibliography of Dr. Jackson 
{J AOS 58. 241-257) I was unaware that two articles by him were 
to be printed posthumously in the Journal. To make the bibli- 
ography rigorously complete, therefore, the following two entries 
should be added after the fourth entry on page 252. 

Tlie doctrine of tlie Boios in Manichaean eschatology. JA08 58. 225- 
234 (Jnnej 1938). [Posthumous.] 

The personality of Man!, the founder of Manichaeism. JAOS 58. 235- 
240 (June, 1938). [Posthumous.] 

It shonld also be noted that the article the date of Zoro- 
aster/^ JA08 17. 1’22 (Soy, 1896), was reprinted, with a few addi- 
tions and corrections, in Dr. Jackson^s Zoroaster^ the Prophet of 
Ancmit Iran, as Appendix II, pages 150-178, with the pagination 
of the original article indicated to facilitate reference. 

George G. 0. Haas. 

Institute of Hyperphysical Eesearch, 

New York 


Note on the review of A Propos des Voyages aventnreaux de 
Fernand Mendez Pinto 

I admit that I turned Pinto’s vindication into a vindication of 
Gharignon. When I saw that Pinto offered me no opportunity to 
speak of Java, I did not hesitate to add an Introduction, the sub- 
ject being familiar to me. 

Gharignon having died in 1930, he could not have known of S, J. 
Krom’s Hindoe-Javaansche Geschiedenis, which was published 
in 1931. I myself live in comparative isolation. Therefore I 
am grateful for the information concerning this book, and also 
that concerning the two Javanese historical works, the Ndgara- 
Ef tdgama^ and the Pararaion, 

Gharignon wrote : ^ We do not deny that most of the toponyms 
found by preceding writers in modern Javanese names are derived 
from the names given in the Ymn-shih; for example, Majpahit 

Grande Java de Marco Polo en CochmcMne,” Bulk de la Soci4t4 
des Etudes Indoohinoises, n. s., Tome IV, Ko. 4, Oct.-Dee,, 1929. 
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. . . But this does not Justify ns in concluding that these , names 
are given to the' same localities today- as in the, time -of the Mongols. 
.. . . We believe that 'these names are due to migrations from 
Cochin-China, of which we know little, although they ninst have 
been, by way of the Malay Peninsula an.d Snniatra, mdiere certain 
of these toponyms can still be fonnd.^ These migrations cannot 
have occurred earlier than the T^ang period, for the references in 
the T%ng histories to countries of the South Sea, and more parti- 
cularly to Ho-ling and She-po, apply only to Indo-Chiiia. When 
authors of the Ming period apply to localities in Indonesia names 
which, by authors of the T^ng and Sung periods, are given to 
places in Indo-China, they often transfer to them details given in 
earlier histories, although such details may not be suitable to the 
new location. Por this reason we have relied, as far as possible, 
upon material earlier than the Yiian period/^ (pp. 216-17.) 

If Marco Polo referred to Java, why did he use the term major 
in mentioning an island much smaller than Sumatra, which he 
called minor? (p. 195.) Marco Polo said that the islands of 
Sandur and Candur were south of Java Major. hTo one vrili deny 
that they were south of Cochin-China, but not south of the modern 
Java. Charignon confirms this by a reference to Ibii Batuta, (p. 
198), and concludes (p. 345) that the Great Java of Marco Polo 
was Cochin-China.® 

The Nagara-KHdgama and the Pararaton can prove only that 
the Javanese of today are descended from inhabitants of Cochin- 
China. I personally am convinced that some day Pinto will be 
rehabilitated. 

■M. Mebabd 

Peking 


■ Cf.-' Djiring, in the basin of the Doniiai river; Jering, on 'tbe Ma-lay 

peninsula east of Patani; the names Djambra and Jambi in Gocbin-CMna; 
and Korintji in Sumatra. 

®A Mongol expedition was sent against Cbao-wa in 1293. Charignon 
holds that Chao-wa was the She-po in Cochin-China ; one of the three 
Ghan-po. The other two were Lin-yi in Annam, the present Kuang ISfam, 
mentioned by Hsiian Tsang (T. Watters, Yuan Chwang^s Travels in India, 
II, p. 188); and PTao or T^u-lo-chii She-po, in Burma, the present Ava. 
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La* EeUgione degli EUtiti. By Giuseppe Fuelani. Bologna: 

SiicoLA Zan-ichelli^ 1936. Pp. XX + 431. L. 30. 

It is gratifying that Pnrlani presents in this book a counter- 
part to his study on the religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians 
published in the same series several years ago. He collects for a 
larger public the facts of Hittite religion that have been regained 
by the deeiphernient of the clay tablets from Bohgazkoy through the 
labors of a generation of scholars. 

The subject is fascinating. Every student of Hear Eastern 
cultures will be eager to learn about the religion of a nation which, 
for most of the second millennium b. c.^ played a part at least as 
significant as that of the Egyptians and the Akkadians. 

Furlaiii deals with his subject in 35 chapters. On the whole he 
proves to be well informed. It is the author’s merit to have col- 
lected for his readers’ convenience whatever has been said before 
in various (and sometimes hidden) places. Particularly extensive 
use has been made of the pertinent chapter in my Kleinasien 
which was the first attempt to outline Hittite religion by an evalu- 
ation of the primary sources. The author has apparently refrained 
from utilizing the large body of religious texts which are available 
only in cuneiform. The great danger of all compilations, to bring 
mutually exclusive interpretations of the same facts, has not been 
entirely avoided. As a whole, the book is more retrospective than 
prospective. 

The Hittite civilization is the product of an extensive mixture of 
different races. This fact is of particularly important consequence 
as far as religion is concerned. The situation makes an interpreta- 
tion of the material difficult and forces the historian to make sharp 
discriminations, a principle not always sufficiently observed by the 
present author. The picture he draws is therefore in some respects 
incoherent. Above all, one gets the erroneous impression that there 
is really not very much difference between the religious attitude of 
the Akkadians on the one hand and that of the Hittites on the 
other. 

I have noted a number of details wMeh need correction. I do 
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not, want to dwell on them unduly, and. therefore limit myself to a 
very .small .number: After Bheiolfs article in Z.A NF 9 1?0. .ff. 
(quoted p. XII), the author should not have stated (p. 27) that 
Imrimnm and siwmi7iis are the Hittite terms for the 

Hittite word is Mu-, simia/i-. It may very well have an Indo- 
European etymology (cl Gotze-Pederseii, MursiUs SpracMalimung 
72 f.). — The epic of Kumarpi cannot be ‘^'^la vera epopea degli 
Hittiti^^ (p. 82), since Kumarpi is a Hurrian god. — The complex 
written HU'.HAE.EI is interpreted correctly as MUSS'IST HUB- 
RI Uccello della caverna^^ on p. 160, but a few pages later (166) 
read HU.HAE.EI and understood to be ‘’'^qualche specie di 
sorteggio.^^ The sections on p. 186 commented upon by notes 24 
and 25 respectively refer to one and the same text; Bo 2062 is 
published as EUB VII 53. 

In spite of such shortcomings Furlani^s book, I trust, will in- 
crease the interest in Hittite religion. I feel certain that not only 
the historian of culture but also the comparative student of religions 
will find the information which he can obtain from the Hittite 
sources of great significance. And most of these sources still wait 
for an interpreter. Here lies open a wide field for scholarly 
activity ! 

Albb.eciit Goetze 

Yale University 


AUbahylonische Personenmiete und MrntearbeUerverimge, By 
Julius Geohg Lautkee. Studia et documenta ad iura orientis 
antiqui pertinentia, volumen 1. Leiden: E. J. Bbill, 1936. 

XX + ^62 pp. 

In the interpretation of the source material for the study of 
ancient Babylonian culture, the work of scholars trained in the 
science of deciphering and translating the cuneiform tablets must 
often be supplemented by the efforts of specialists trained in other 
fields. As cuneiform studies have benefited in the past by the work 
of mathematicians, astronomers, and lawyers, so now we have in 
the present volume another fine contribution to the study of Baby- 
lonian legal practices of about 2000 b. g. by a scholar particularly 
well trained for such a task. 

We now have enough examples of Old Babylonian business docu- 
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ments to know that they fall into certain well established groups. 
Just as modem business documents may be grouped accordiog to 
their forms^ so Babylonian documents had their definite stereo- 
typed phraseology. The problem of this book centers around one 
such well defined group of documents, known as the harvest- 
worker coiitracts.^^ While it was this special type of contract which 
started the author^s investigation along these lines, he found it 
advisable to discuss also all related types of contracts dealing with 
tile hiring of human labor. 

His major results may be briefly summarized as follows. Classi- 
fied according to their key words, there are four principal types of 
contracts dealing with the hiring of labor: (1) the agdrum (‘'‘to 
hire^^) contracts, (2) the subanti he received”) contracts, (3) 
the isu (^‘to hold”) contracts (Verpfliehtnngsschein), and (4) 
the mixed forms. The agdrum formula is the regular one used for 
all contracts of hire, whether of the hiring of persons, or the rent- 
ing of movable property in general. The leasing of immovable 
property is expressed by the formula mm (^^to cause to go out”). 
The agWrtmi contract is drawn up by the employer of the laborer, 
and is held by the owner of the slave who is hired out, or, in case of 
self-hiring, by the hired person himself. The legal nature of the 
agdrum contract is that of a real contract (against Boyer), because 
the actual delivery of the hireling for service takes place at the same 
time as the drawing of the contract. The persons hired out may be 
slaves, family dependents, free-born persons temporarily under the 
authority of a creditor to whom they are indebted, or free persons 
who hire themselves out. Contrary to the views of Boyer, the 
wages were not paid to the hireling (unless he had hired out him- 
self), but to his owner or controller. The employer had to clothe 
and feed the hireling. Often part or all of the wages was paid in 
advance, Failure of the hireling to complete the contract because 
of conditions for which the employer was not responsible brought 
a penalty on the owner of the hireling of the forfeiture of all the 
wages. Contracts were drawn for definite periods of time, nsually 
a month, the extremes being 10 days, and 2 years. Against the 
opinion of a number of scholars, there was no such thing as hiring 
for an indefinite time with the privilege of ending the contract by 
giving notice. 

The harvest w^orker contracts with the subanti formula are not 
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contracts, for the hiring of specific indiTidnals,, but contracts 
for furnishing labor in the abstract,. The arrangement em- 
bodied in the contracts is that the prospective employer makes an 
advance payment to the contractor, who in turn agrees to furnish 
a certain number of laborers at harvest time. The contractor may 
appear for work himself, or he may send a substitute ; and, in ease 
a miniber of workers are required, the rest go unnamed. These 
contracts are the reverse of the agdnm contracts in that they are 
drawn up by the contractor and not by the e.mployer of the laborers. 
There are two ginups of such subanti contracts, according to 
whether the number of laborers is one or many. They are not con- 
tracts made with employment agents, who had a large clientele 
from which to select their workers, but contracts made with indi- 
viduals, or foremen of small gangs of workers. The contracts are 
made effective by the simdat sarriin clause. Contrary to the view 
of a number of scholars, this clause does not give the employer the 
power to force the laborers to work, but rather provides for a 
money payment to the employer by the contractor as a penally for 
the noiiappearance of the laborers. 

There are a few harvest worker contracts in the form of promis- 
sory notes {isd contracts). They do not show that the person 
obligated had borrowed workers who were to be returned, but that 
he was indebted to the creditor for some other reason, and thus 
agreed to meet his debt by furnishing labor for the harvest. These 
contracts are also for labor in the abstract, and not for individual 
hirelings. 

There were certain conditions which did not fit the form of any 
of the types of hiring contracts, as for example, the case in which a 
specific person is to be hired for future work, but is not to begin at 
once. In such cases the scribes met the situation by combining ele- 
ments from different types to form the mixed forms/^ The case 
just mentioned calls for a simdai sarrim clause in m' agdfum 
contract. 

In the main the above stated theses of the author are likely to 
stand, but we may expect that in details they will later be modified. 
In many cases this is probable because of the limited number of 
documents on which he was forced to build his case. The volume 
is a silent call for the publication of more Old Babylonian con- 
tracts, for although the number of such published texts is already 
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quite large, when our author attempts to study certain specific types 
of contracts he often finds the number inadequate for assured re- 
sults. A list of Sumerian and Akkadian words and phrases discussed 
would have added to the usefulness of the book. A number of such 
words appear in the Sachregister/^ but there are many more dis- 
cussed ill the book which do not appear in the Sachregister."’ 

The following commentvS and criticisms on detailed points may 
be considered by the reader. 

p. 11. The personal name (m) AN . IJB-a-a-tum is read (m) (il) 
Sama-a-a4um. Such a reading is doubtless based on the common 
occurrence of the phonetically spelled name Sa-ma-a-a4um. If the 
final consonant of the name of the god Samas is indeed to be 
dropped in this personal name, a note would have been in order to 
explain its Justification. 

p. 13, note 39. The proposed interpretation of YBT V, 253: 6 
is possibly correct, but it assumes a scribal error in the sign GAs. 
A collation of the original tablet shows that the final upright stroke 
of this sign, missing in the copy, is also missing on the tablet. The 
only improvement that could be made in the copy would be to place 
the BUR a little nearer the preceding wedges. 

p. 42 ff. Leo Oppenheim’s Untersuchungen zum labylonisohen 
MietrecM^ apparently was not available to the author when he 
wrote, for he takes no account of Oppenheim’s discussion of 
kisrum and idnm, Lautner argues that the exchange of the two 
words in GCD p. 15 is due to a careless scribe, because of other 
inconsistencies which he points out. But, following Oppenheim, 
the difference in meaning of the two words may have Justified the 
way in which both are used in this document. The penalty for 
breach of contract may ha^’-e been intentionally named as loss of 
daily wages rather than the whole yearns compensation. The same 
may be true for VAT 967 (EG 538). On the other hand, con- 
trary to Oppenheim^s views, idum is used for yearly income, and 
seems really to be interchanged with hisrum in CT VIII, 15 (91- 
5-9, 1016). Lautner^s conjecture that idum is a later term for 
wages than hisrum does not harmonize with the fact, pointed out 
by Oppenheim, that A =*= was the only word for wages in the 
Ill-Ur Dynasty. 

p. 49. The name read in transliteration Wwrad-sd might perhaps 
better be read Waraz-za, since Wmad-m does not show the assimi- 
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lated consonant. The same name is spelled out phonetically Wa- 
ra-az-za in TOL I> 160 : 22, On the sibilarit see now Goetze, The 
Sibilant in Old Babylonian mzarumf^ Orientdlia N. S. ¥1, 12 fl. 

' p. 74. The error of omitting a hyphen from the word na-ar-a- 
niorii-m is apparently repeated from. MDP XXIII^ p. 102. 

p. 82. The Sumerian expression read mg!-bi4a here and .else- 
where, where the same tablet is quoted, is the same expression, as 
that read m-U4a on p. 117. The latter reading is correct; see. 
Poebel 0-8 G sec. 39. 

p. 103. The interpretation of OT I¥, 47a is yery rloubtfuL 
The difficulty hinges on the translation of lines 11-13, a-nu m-ri- 
nim sa ^^Samas da4a~nu B it C a-na A id-di-nu-m-ma, Laiitner 
w^ould translate: ''(nachdem) die Eiehter den B und den C gegeii 

dein Walirzeiehen des Samas itbergeben habeii. . . He under- 
stands that B and C were required to take oath to establish the 
guilt of A. To justify his translation he assumes a scribal error 
in omitting a syllable from Hddinusunmna. For such a transla- 
tion one must really assume the omission of two syllables, for the 
correct form of the accusative third person plural suffix in Old 
Babylonian is 4miut% not -kinu. Moreover, a translation, along 
the lines proposed by Schorr UAZP 305 is possible without emenda- 
tion : The judges, B, and C, with regard to A, delivered him 
over to the emblem of Shamash.^^ The use of ana in this sentence 
is strange in Old Babylonian ; one might perhaps point om the 
very similar uses in the Middle Assyrian law code (IfAF 1, III : 12 ; 
V: 13). Lautner objects to Schorr’s interpretation of this text on 
the ground that if A, the defendant in this case, had had a chance 
to take the oath, he would have been glad to do so, instead of avoid- 
ing it by making a settlement for 16 shekels before they came to 
the mrinnum. Since an oath was a sort of ordeal, we can easily 
understand why the defendant would shrink from it. His only 
ground for fighting the case, as Lautner says, would have been 
that the plaintiffs property had been lost for reasons which he 
could not control. The defendant may have been willing to claim 
such an excuse, but unwilling to take the consequences of swearing 
to such a claim, when it may not have been fully true. In any case 
the document is an evidence for Yerschuldenshaftung, whichever 
interpretation is adopted; hence it is not necessary to resort to 
LautneFs forced interpretation to gain the point he desires. 
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p. 11 * 7 . Objection may be raised to the interpretation given for 
CT 42b, on the ground that sa-bi-ta (line 3) is not correctly 
rendered. The phrase means literally, from its midst.’’^ It is 
regularly used in the sense of, out of the aforesaid amount/^ It 
does not mean, out of the following amount.^^ The phrase is 
found in ¥5 XIII, 92, and is correctly rendered by Lautner on p. 
82. He, along with previous translators of OT IV, 42b, is forced 
to take it in the opposite sense, because the first mentioned amount 
of grain appears to be smaller than the second. The numeral in 
line 1 has been read : l + ^(PI)+^(ban)se-gur; but the wedges 
designating the number of PI should be written as vertical strokes, 
while these are written horizontally. We may not, therefore, read : 
3 4~^(han) se-gur, for in this case the wedges for the number of 
gur would be written in one continuous line. The amount as it 
stands is probably to be read: 62 + 3 (ban) se-gur. The 8 gur 
mentioned after sa-bi-ta is part of the amonnt mentioned first. 
This allow's sa-bi-ta its proper meaning, but makes a revision 
necessary in the interpretation of the text. It is simply a receipt 
for a large amount of grain, of which 8 gur was considered as the 
recipienf s wages for the year. 

p. 162. There is confusion in the manner of writing the singu- 
lar and plural Semitic forms of the word for harvest worker 
The word cmel should appear as a determinative, in the same form, 
whether its noun is singular or plural. 

p. 188, On the phrase, hellfarbige Sklaven see Speiser, Meso- 
potamian Origins, pp. 102 ff., where it is argued convincingly that 
the word "hellfarbige^^ should be given up in such passages for 
something like " sound,” or " healthy,” 
p. 214. In P 12 {EO V 1374), line 11, the true reading is prob- 
ably nam-10 rather than GiR-lO. In the same text, line 20, the 
title may better be read nar (see Deimel 8L II, 355, 11) instead 
of lul. Pohl reads now, for this sign, sattam (see Texie und 
Materialien der Frau Professor Hilprecht Collection, . . . X. F. 
I/II, p. 28). 

Peeuis J. Stephens. 


UTtiiversitv. 
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A Social and Religious Hisiory of the Jews, By Salo Witt- 
MAjm Baeon-j VoL I, pp, xiii-377; ¥oL II, pp. ix-462'; Vol. 

, 'III, pp. xi-405; Columbia Univeesity Peess, 193"^. 

Professor Barones three Yolnmes are a notable acliiefement in 
seholarship and historical imagination. Of the three Yolniiies the 
last is the one for which scholars will be particularly grateful. It 
consists of the footnotes to the text of the other two voliinies^. along 
with the references to the authorities upon whom the statements in 
the text are based, and of a bibliography which mentions practically 
every book and article bearing upon Jewish History down to the 
date of publication. It is not a criticism of Barones selective 
powers to say that he included books and articles whose scientific 
value is not particularly great. His aim was completeness, and 
anyone using his bibliography will know how to discriminate. An 
index brings the third volume to a close. 

The space allotted in the first two volumes to the various periods 
of Jewfish History is as follow^s: 245 to the formative period, the 
so-called First and Second Gommonw^ealths ; the rest of volume 
I, about 130 pages, is devoted to the Jew^s in the East under Persia 
and Islam; the mediaeval period in Europe gets only 86 pages; 
the Ghetto period about the same number ; the period of Emancipa- 
tion, from the middle of the eighteenth to the end of the nineteenth 
centuries, 100 pages; and Nationalism, that is the last fifty years, 
as many more; finally, another 100 pages are devoted to a survey 
of the current situation in Jewish life and the author’s views as to 
how this situation may be ameliorated. Thus, fully a third of the 
text deals with modern and contemporary events. The last section 
suffers from the inevitable mixture of the author’s personal views 
with legitimate descriptive material, and it would have been better 
and have strengthened the entire work if this section had been 
published as a separate book* 

From beginning to end Professor Baron defends the thesis of a 
struggle in civilization between Nature and History, that is be- 
tween the territorial group which is primarily earth-bound and the 
ideological group which has freed itself from the need of physical 
boundaries. No clear-cut distinctions are possible and Professor 
Baron would no doubt be the last to deny that there are few terri- 
torial groups without ideological elements, just as he claims that 
in the Jewish group there has always been a need for and a pull 
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toward a territorial basis. Professor Barones tbeory is not merely 
a restatement of tie old antitliesis between body and sonl, physical 
and spiritiialy in the life of nations. He goes beyond this distinc- 
tion and identifies the antithesis as one between those peoples who 
accept Nature and Natnre^s claims, and those who would rise abo¥e 
Nature and therefore fight against it. It is pagan to accept Nature 
and to deify it; it is Jewish to see in the flow of human history a 
challenge to Nature and a rising above it. The Jews have there- 
fore been a historical people in a special sense. Their religious 
traditions embody historical memories and their hopes are centered 
ill a Messianic Age in which Nature will finally be overcome. This 
conquest cannot come, however, through the unaided efforts of 
Nature-bound man ; it will have to come through the direct inter- 
vention of God, Thus religion and Jewish History are inseparable. 

The modern counterpart of this struggle is between jingo-na- 
tionalism and spiritual nationalism. Professor Baron traces 
through the Jewish institutions of the Middle Ages that type of 
nationalism which in recent years has expressed itself in cultural 
Zionism. When, however, he attempts to explain here, as he did 
in articles elsewhere, that the explusions of the Jews during the 
Middle Ages were due to nationalism in European lands, Pro- 
fessor Baron is not on equally safe ground. A growing sense of 
kinship within certain geographical areas existed during the 
Middle Ages, but this of itself was hardly responsible for the ex- 
pulsions, Local economic forces, allied with the ambitions of 
rulers to unite their provinces, had far more to do with it than 
the still underdeveloped sense of national loyalty. At this point 
and elsewhere in Baron’s condensation of a long history, the gen- 
eralization does not cover every possibility. Professor Baron has 
written a philosophical survey of Jewish History, and under the 
circumstances cannot be blamed if occasionally he gives too brief a 
presentation of a subject which to the mind of the reviewer or the 
reader deserves a longer treatment, for example Jewish Literature 
in its sociological aspect. It is likewise inevitable that in such a 
work one will find details with which one is in disagreement. One 
example of this is the early relations between Jews and Christians. 
There is no doubt, however, that everyone will read Professor 
Baron’s book with interest and profit, and will find the third 
volume immensely nsefnl. Geatzel. 

Graetz College, Philadelphia. 
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The Wall-Paintings of India, Central Asia, and Ceylon. A com- 
paratiTe study by Bh^jamust Eowlasstd^ Je. With aii intro- 
ductory essay on The Hature of Buddhist Art by Axaxda K. 
CooMARAswAAiY, a foiworcl by A. Towxshexd Johxsox, a.iid 
color plates by P. Bailey Vaxberhoef, Je. Boston: The 
MERRyMOUKT Peess, 1938. Pp. xiv + 94;, with 30 plates in 
full color. $45. 

This portfolio of Indian and Indian colonial wall paintings truly 
deserves the characterization of magnificent, and commands the 
attention of Indianists and students of art alike. Without actually 
comparing on the spot a wall painting and its printed reprodiietioii 
no one can assess exactly the accuracy of the copy ; but to one who 
has seen a number of the originals of the works illustrated in this 
Yolunie these plates are convincing representations of their famous 
and inaccessible originals. Every praise is due the authors of the 
color-photography project and the financial sponsors who made the 
photography and the publication possible. 

The paintings chosen for the book lie at Miran (1), Bamiyiri 
(2-14), Ajanta (15-19), Bagh (20-23), Sigiriya (24-27), Polon- 
naniva (28), Ming-Oi in Khotan (29), and Bezaklik in Turf an 
(30). Their time is from the 3rd to about the 14th eeiitiiry a. i). 
It would have been easy to mention other sites from which ex- 
amples would have been welcome, such as Sittanavasal, but the 
authors are not to be reproached for failing to be complete: the 
work as it stands represents a great expense of time and money. 
It seems to have been a bit ungenerous, if not actiialty unsympa- 
thetic to science, for the Hyderabad State government to deny the 
free use of material in the Ajanta and Elura caves (p. xii), which 
until recently were for many decades open without restriction to 
all visitors. 

The discussion in Mr. Eowlands^ text is in its largest part given 
to aesthetic criticism, and that is its most important and successful 
part. In interpretation of the subject matter he adds little to the 
conclusions of previous authors; in dating he makes contributions 
from a good use of pigment analysis. Mr. Eowlands means his 
discussion to constitute notes on the illustrations rather than an 
historical exposition. There is an unfortunate eclecticism and con- 
siderable minor inexactitude in the application of diacritics on 
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oriental words and Sanskrit form (Sakti, p. 66; Eudrayana^ p. 68; 
apsaras as a plural, pp. 64, 84, 85). It is not clear why (p. 54) 
the Jars as bases of some columns at Bamiyan should be of Sasanian 
origin rather than Indian. It might have been noted (p. *^8) that 
hybrid animals are known in India from the time of the Harappa 
culture in the 3rd millennium b. c. The kind of inaccuracies I 
have mentioned are entirely minor and no serious detraction from 
his work. 

In a lengthy introduction Dr. Coomaraswamy, writing on the 
nature of Buddhist art, again states that to understand Indian art 
it is necessary to understand the ideas which it is used to symbolize, 
and that since these ideas are all mystical the understanding of the 
art is beyond the competence of the rationalist. Aesthetic appre- 
ciation is not enough. As the motif of the art was religious, its 
study must be religious also, if not actually a religious exercise. 

The plates being the finest reproductions ever made of Indian 
wall paintings, every user of the book is bound to be delighted with 
them. 

W. hToBMAxr Beowh. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


The History of the Former Han Bynasty: Translation, Yol. L 
Translated by Homee H. Dubs. Baltimore : Waveely Peess, 
for the Ameeican CouisrciL of Leaeneb Societies, 1938. 
339 pages, one map. 

This is the first fruit of the greatest task yet undertaken by 
American sinology, the translation of the second of the Chinese 
dynastic histories. Even though it is only a beginning, the trans- 
lator and the CouneiFs Committee on Ear-Eastern Studies are to 
be congratulated upon an excellent piece of work. When Professor 
Pelliot suggested to the committee the translation of the histories, 
he had in mind only a rough piece of work. The committee wisely 
decided to undertake the task thoroughly, and was fortunate in the 
selection of Professor Dubs, who has been able to devote three years 
to the work. The undertaking was made possible by a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation. Two companion volumes are now being 
prepared for the printer, a prolegomena, and an onomasticon. There 
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will also be two other Trolinnes of traosIatioB'^ which will complete 
the translation of the Imperial Annals^ the first section of the 
history. 

It is unlikely that the members of the committee realized , the 
enormous task they were undertaking. The Chinese dynastic his- 
tories are really' encyclopedias -dealing with definite periods. , The 
Imperial iinnals form little more than the chronological back- 
ground of the period^ and in the case of the Oliien Em shu make 
up only a twentieth of the whole text. Some of the later sections 
will be much more dijfficult to translate^ and the material of the 
present volume parallels sections of the SMh chi translated by 
Chavannes. Professor Dubs has begun at the beginnings which 
happens also to be the easiest place to begin. But it wmuld be un- 
fair to him, or to whomever completes the work, not to point out 
that only a beginning has been made, even when the first five 
volumes have been published, and that a tremendous effort must yet 
be made, involving the collaboration of experts in special fields, 
before the whole task can be completed. Such a completion will 
not come for a long time. 

The work of Professor Dubs is careful and critical. While the 
translation does not always conform to the Chinese syntax, and is 
inconsistent at times, the reviewer has not noticed mistakes that 
need weaken the confidence of scholars without a knowledge of 
Chinese in the general reliability of the translation. Yariations 
from the Shih chi are noticed, while the notes give various readings 
and the opinions of commentators. Of these commentators, Yen 
Shih-ku is given the most weight, and his interpretations are 
usually followed. The American Council of Learned Societies is 
to be congratulated upon its generosity in printing the Chinese 
text in parallel columns with the translation, and it is to be hoped 
that this method will be continued in future volumes, for it makes 
the book much more valuable to the sinologist, who is enabled im- 
mediately to cheek the translation with the original. Professor 
Dubs has had Chinese assistants, and the advice of Professor 
Duyvendak. He has also been aided in his chronological work by 
Dr. J. K. Potheringham, of Oxford. But such a task is necessarily 
a collaboration to some extent, and the major portion of credit 
should go to the indefatigable translator. 

The Imperial Annals are not a history in our sense of the word, 
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hut only a framework for history. The details are furnished by 
other sections of the work, and particularly by the memoirs. Until 
these are translated, we will not have a full picture of the period. 
For example, the close of the struggle at the beginning of the 
dynasty is described in these terse sentences. 

In the twelfth month they surrounded Yii and Kai-hsia. At 
night Yii heard the army of Han on all sides singing the songs of 
Ch"u. He knew that [Han] had gotten all the land of Ch^u. Yii 
left wdth several hundred horsemen; therefore [his] troops were 
greatly defeated. Euan Ying pursued and beheaded Yii at Tung- 
ch'^eiig.’^ (This translation is slightly different from that of Pro- 
fessor Dubs, and illustrates his relatively unimportant departures 
from a strict reading of the text.) 

These few words — ^forty syllables in Chinese — summarize one 
of the most romantic and heroic incidents in all history. A western 
reader unfamiliar with the details — ^whieh are known to every 
Chinese schoolboy — ^would miss the devilish cleverness of Liu Pang 
and his advisors, the pathetic homesickness of the army of Ch^u 
which destroyed their morale, the deception of Hsiang Yii, the 
relentless pursuit, and the last stand and death of a great hero. 
Professor Dubs has endeavored to supply a little of this by changing 

know to thoughV^ and left to fled.^^ But a real knowl- 
edge of this incident cannot be obtained until the various memoirs 
are translated. 

Unfortunately the memoirs appear late in the history, and will 
not be translated for an indefinite period. This is also true of the 
Shih ch% which was left unfinished by Chavannes, with the greater 
number of memoirs untranslated until this day. This defect in the 
two translations is not due to either Chavannes or Dubs, but it 
should make us remember that we will not have a history of the 
two periods until the translations are finished. The Han shu also 
contains important, but exceedingly difficult, monographs upon 
various general subjects, and these also must remain unknown for 
a long time. Enowing this, Professor Dubs has provided intro- 
ductory chapters which summarize material given in the memoirs, 
but although these are admirable, they are not a substitute for the 
memoirs themselves. Every effort should be made to permit the 
work of translation to continue. 

In these introductions Professor Dubs is obliged not merely to 
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summarize, but to make Judgments. Sucli Judgments are generally 
sound- and in accord with common-sense But when he asys (p..l8)j, 
ill argui.ng for a considerable Confucian influence at the beginning 
of the period, This conception of imperial rule as limited by con- 
sultation with the high ministers . . . was specifically Confucian/^ 
he is proving a little too much. The conception was not merely 
Confucian ; it was common to all Chinese schools. The Po sMh of 
Chfiii Shih-Huang advised him in much the same way as the 
ministers of Han Kao-Tsu, and when he decided on the burning 
of the books, the initial suggestion came from Li Ssu. Ho one 
would maintain that this showed a Confucian influence at the court 
of the First Emperor. Hevertheless Professor Dubs appears correct 
in emphasizing that there was a stronger Confucian influence at the 
beginning of the Han period than has generally been supposed. 

An excellent map is provided, on which one may follow the 
course of the campaigns between Han and Ch%, and it is inter- 
esting that the field of battle is roughly that of the recent Japanese 
campaign in Central China along the Lung-hai railroad. The 
Japanese high-command doubtless recalls with some discomfort 
that the ancient struggle was decided in favor of the army from 
inaccessible western strongholds, which was able to exhaust and cut 
oS the supplies of its opponent, although that opponent was in- 
variably successful in the field. 

In general, it may be said that western historians owe a great 
debt to Professor Dubs, the American Council of Learned Societies, 
and to all who have contributed to this fine volume. 


A Bisionj of Chinese Philosophy, By Fuho Yu-lan, translated 
by Deek Bobbe. Peiping: Vetch, 1937. 454 pages. 

China's First Unifier: A Study of the Gh%n Dynasty as. seen in 
the Life of Li SsH, By Deek Bobbe. Leiden : Bkilb, 1938. 
270 pages. 

A History of Chinese Philosophy is a translation of the first 
volume of a two volume work. The first volume was originally pub- 
lished as a separate work in 1931. In 1934, it was reissued, to- 
gether with Vol. II. The first volume traces Chinese thought to 
about 100 B. c,, while Vol. II continues the history until the present 
day. The author, Fung Yu-lan, is generally considered in China 
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as the leading eontemporary student of philosophy, althongh in 
America he is not so well-known as Hn Shih and Liang Gh^i-ch^iao. 
He is a doctor of philosophy of Columbia University, and at the 
time this translation appeared, was professor of philosophy at the 
^rational Tsing Hua University, Peiping. 

It may be said at once that Dr. Bodde is to be thanked for giving 
us the best work on the history of Chinese thought that has yet 
appeared in English. That in itself is not such high praise, since 
there has been so little serious material published, but both the 
original and the translation are achievements of a high order. The 
reviewer has at hand the text issued in 1931, which was 
probably revised before it was reissued in 1934. Judging by the 
1931 edition, Dr. Bodde has taken considerable liberty with the 
text, and indeed he acknowledges this, occaisonally mentioning it 
in notes, as well as in the preface. But as the translation has been 
read and approved by Professor Pung, there can be little objection. 
There are also translations from ancient sources which may be 
questioned, while phrases and sentences have been omitted without 
any indication that this has been done. For example, in the quota- 
tion from the life of Hsiin Tzu, from the Shih chi (p. 279), the 
clause explaining why Hsiin Tzu lost his position has been deleted 
without remark. The reviewer has not noticed anything of this 
sort which would seriously affect our confidence in the translation, 
and here again Dr. Bodde is protected by the approval of Professor 
Pung. 

The book is typically Chinese. After a general sentence or two 
follows quotation after quotation, until it is difficult at times to 
remember what thesis the quotations are illustrating. Occasionlly 
one wishes that there was more of Professor Pung, and less of the 
classics. But on the other hand, the richness of the quotations is 
often a great asset, especially the quotations from untranslated 
authors like Han Pei and Shen Tzu. Dr. Bodde is mistaken in 
listing the Ghia yii as an untranslated source, for most if not all 
of it was translated by A. B. Hutchinson is early numbers of the 
Chinese Recorder {YqIb. IX 

While the is little that will be startling to sinologists, scholars 
who deal with Chinese culture at second-hand in courses in history, 
religion, and philosophy may be surprised to find what the opinions 
of modern critical Chinese scholarship are : that Confucius was the 
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first real pliilosopiier in ChiBa, and did not compose the Spring md 
Auiumu Anmk ; that the Tao teh ching probaMy dates from the 
fourth century c*, etc. The author assumes a knowledge, of 
Chinese critical scholarship which .westerners do not possess, and 
Dr. Bodde has wisely added explanatory paragraph, s from time to 
time. It should be remembered also that Professor Fungus opinion 
is not necessarily final. For example, his view that the trigrams of 
the Booh of Changes were not in existence during the Shang 
period (p. 370) is questionable, and the supporting argument that 
the Shang used only the tortoise-shell in divination is weak. . 

An American student of philosophy would probably find Forke^’s 
GescMchte der oMen chinesiscJien Philosophies which ought to have 
been mentioned in the bibliography, more convenient to use, but 
Professor Fungus work is more inclusive, more accurate, and more 
critical. One is especially thankful for the sections dealing 
with the legalists, with the Hundred Schook/’ with the dialec- 
ticians, and with the wTitings and eonipilations of the Han period. 

The use of the word philosophy in the title may be somewhat 
misleading to teelmieal philosophers in the \vest. Much of the 
material consists of Judgments on politics, naoral questions, and 
even ritual and music. Filial piety and the feudal system of 
government would hardly be considered technical philosophy in the 
west. Hu Shill has attempted to show the underlying philosophic 
basis for these things more thoroughly than Fung yu-lan, and to 
correlate and compare them with western categories. He com- 
pares the Eectification of Fames with Platons theory of ideas, 
and brackets Kung-sun Lung with Zeno. Professor Fung has 
largely abandoned this method, and as a result might be more diffi- 
cult for a western scholar unacquainted with Chinese culture to 
handle. But there is compensation in the fact that he gives us a 
purely Chinese approach. This is the way an eminent Chinese 
scholar, with modern training, looks upon the history of the thought 
of his nation, and Dr. Bodde has performed a great service in offer- 
ing it to the English-speaking world. 

China's First Unifier is a critical historical study of an im- 
portant but neglected period, that of the brief Chfin dynasty, in 
which the Chinese states were first molded into an empire, and 
foundation laid for all future dynasties. The volume does not 
pretend to give a complete picture of this period, but views it 
primarily through the medium of the life of its greatest statesman, 
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Li Ssn. As a result, wMle all the material dealing with Li Ssu is 
careMlj considered, there is naturally other material, particularly 
that to be found in untranslated biographies of the Sliih cM, which 
might affect the final judgment upon the Chfin dynasty, and either 
has not been used, or has been used only to sketch in the back- 
ground. However, this is in no sense a criticism of the study, but 
merely indicates its necessary limitations. And although more 
work remains to be done before we can be even approximately satis- 
fied with OUT knowdedge of the Chfin, Dr. Bodde has given us a 
survey which is far superior to anying previously existing in west- 
ern languages, and particularly the exhaustive study of a man 
whose life would have been significant in any civilization. 

The greatest defect of the book is a natural result of the em- 
phasis upon its hero. Li Ssu was a minister of Chfin Shih-huang. 
In this volume he completely overshadows his emperor, who is 
described as impetuous, easily swayed in his emotions, and grossly 
superstitious, a temperament often characteristic of the powerful 
but uncultured conqueror.” This sweeping characterization is un- 
fair to a man who may have been cruel, vicious, and immoral, but 
was certainly great. The relation between the emperor and his 
minister was not that between Louis XIII and Eichelieu, but 
rather that between Napoleon and Tallyrand. The able minister 
offered advice, but it was the emperor whose judgment accepted or 
rejected that advice, and who must take the responsibility. In the 
Burning of the Books, for example, the policy opposed by Li Ssu 
was ably presented to the emperor, but rejected. The sources for 
the period were written by men who hated both Chfin Shih-huang 
and Li Ssu, even though they tried to be fair, and a true picture of 
the emperor must be inferred from the facts, rather than from the 
Judgments of the historians. Li Ssu succeeded because he was 
supported by a great ruler, and he fell when that ruler was suc- 
ceeded by a weakling. Li Ssu made a mistake in putting that 
weakling on the throne, Chfin Shih-huang made no mistakes in 
applying his principles politically, and surrounded himself with 
many able men whose capacities were a tribute to his own great- 
ness. And it is not altogether fair to emphasize the stories of 
superstition,” for the adepts whom the emperor patronized were 
the scientists of their day, even though history has proved them to 
have been wrong. There is no evidence for the emperor being un- 
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cultured, as there is for Liu Pang^ and. we may assume, on the 
eoiitraiw, that lie was' an educated man. Tins appears to be the 
only serious defect of a fine piece of work, but one slight error may 
be noticeci On page ’^ 5 , Dr, Bodde says that Chhii probably intro- 
cliieed cavalry into China, and cites Maspero as his authority. The 
generally accepted opinion is that this was done by the state of 
Chao, in which Hunnic influences were partieiilarly strong (Hirth, 
Ancient History of China, p. 27S), 

As a whole, the book is a valuable study, and Dr. Bodde has 
shown himself to be a capable and a critical scholar. 

J. K. Shbyogs:. 

PBiladelpliia. 


The Chinese Kinship System, By Hay Yi Feyg. (Eepriiit from 
Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, Yol 2 .) ■ Philadelphia: 
1937. 129 pp. 

This is the first systematic treatment of Chinese kinship termin- 
ology. It is a comprehensive presentation of the terminology 
(found in literary sources) through the long history of Chinese 
civilization, and can be used by those interested in the Chinese 
family along lines of their own interests. 

Feng, in his dissertation, has done a piece of research which is 
eommenclable from many aspects. The volume coiitains material 
which is usable. It is presented clearly and concisely. Unfortu- 
nately, he has combined the theoretical aspects of the study with a 
presentation of the data. They should have been kept distinct. 

He has fallen into the trap so many have before him, of treating 
China as a single culture, when in reality the periphery, if not the 
center, has many variations. Feng mentions this factor but fails 
to see its significance (p. 159) : alternative terms are those that 
can be used synonymously with the prevalent forms. The adop- 
tion of the one or the other depends entirely upon local customs 
and individual proelivities.’V 

Instead of explaining the systematic working of kinship over 
time — and China is the best place we can ever hope to find so full a 
source material to test the dynamics of culture— he has taken the 
traditional working found in the stereotyped sources and explained 
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away the Yariants (p. 179) : ^^The specifications of these grades 
have fluctuated much from period to period; certain grades hare 
been dropped or added in conformity with the eccentricities of par- 
ticular periods. Although the specifications may thus have changed; 
the fundamental principles which underlie these specifications have 
remained constant/^ It is in this manner that Feng has made his 
mistakes. It is Just these fluctuations and eccentricities which; 
when analysed; will give us the key to the solutions. The correla- 
tions; wherever possible; between the fluctuations and the chang- 
ing institutionalizations are the important things once the con- 
stants have been established. But he throws out the fluctuations 
and adheres to the central theme without seeing that the central 
theme is basic and exists through time; and that the fluctuations 
are due to changing conditions. 

He presents some outstanding correlations with the marriage 
practices through time in a superficial manner (p. 195): “The 
various connotations of the term cliiu in Period 1 are perfectly 
intelligible from the point of view of cross-cousin marriage; as dis- 
cussed above. In such marriage; the mother^s brother and hus- 
band^s father is the same person, so also the mother^s brother and 
the wife’s father. In period II the cross-cousin marriage was 
dropped; and consequently the meaning of chiu became confined 
to mother’s brother.” If he had pushed this part of the investiga- 
tion further, he would have achieved some additional correlations; 
but every time he establishes some correlation between the forms 
of marriage and the kindship terminology, he endeavors to show 
that marriage had no place in the Chinese Kinship system. This is 
due to his thinking of marriage as a causal factor in kinship sys- 
tems, along the lines set down by Lewis H. Morgan instead of as 
biological relationship, as it is thought of today. 

His discussion of marriage historically in relation to the kinship 
terminology is full of contradictions. He omits the functional 
correlations at specific times. He states that marriage between 
individuals who are related brings about conflict in the usages of 
the terms. This means that there is a conflict between a past mar- 
riage (the terms resulting from the biological relationships) and 
this present marriage (the terms resulting from the new relation- 
ship). On p. 183 he states: “ Cross-cousin marriage is permitted, 
but not encouraged; in modern China. On the other hand, how- 
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ever, . it. is desirable, because it increases the .number of relation- 
ships aiici knits the bonds more closelj^^^ Here Feng is stating, that 
biological relationship, sexual mating, m.arriage, or whatever one 
calls. it, is the means of denoting' .relationships. He sajs that on 
the basis of the marriage the relatives will be closely bound by rela- 
tio.nship ties. Again on p. .190:, . a feudal lord was not 

allowed to marry the noble women of his own estate, because, 
theoretically, everyone within his feudal estate was his subject, and 
if the lord were married to any women in his own state, her parents 
would automatically be a generation higher than he and thus could 
no longer be his subjecis.-^^ This is an example of how marriage is 
a causal factor in kinship. 

He cites the practice of the marriage of a man to his wife^a 
brother's daughter, sororate, levirate, cross-cousin and other forms 
of marriage with the correlating terminology and social usages. 
He states that all social theorists acknowledge the importance of 
affinal terminology for analysis. Then he fails to see the import- 
ance and to make use of these advances in kinship work. In other 
ways also he shows an acquaintance but not a familiarity with the 
kinship theorists. 

On p. 189, he calls the marriage of a man to his wafers sister or 
wife’s brother’s daughter legalirsed incest ” when in reality there 
is no blood relationship between a man and the members of his 
affinal family (unless the relationship existed before the mar- 
riage). If such a union were incestuous, it would also be incestu- 
ous to marry your wife. She is Just as distant a relative as her 
sister or brother’s daughter. 

After definitely establishing many cases of correlations of mar- 
riage with the kinship terminology through history, he finally gets 
to the discussion of teknoiiymy. In order to make a strong ease 
for teknonymy as a cause of the Chinese kinship system, the other 
aspects of the subject are neglected, warped, or scanted. Granted 
that teknonymy is important in the Chinese kinship system, which 
terms are used for wife’s brother, wife’s sister, husband’s brother, 
and so on, before they are married and especially before they have 
any children? How did these terms come about? Teknonymy is 
based upon the recognition of biological relationships, and without 
sexual mating there would be no biological relationships. His 
emphasis upon teknonymy per se is unwarranted. 
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One of the best sources for information about China is the dis- 
trict gazeteers. Feng failed to cite from any of these. If a 
gazeteer had been nsed^ and only one^ and the practices throngh 
the ages had been correlated with the social usages such as mar- 
riage, inheritance, teknonymy, etc., it is possible that a continnous 
picture portraying the functioning of the culture and the interre- 
lational causes for the changes could be presented. 

In his historical work and the bringing together of the terms, 
he has shown real ability; in his interpretations there is a lack of 
understanding of the many theoretical views of today and a failure 
to apply the latest insights to his study. 

It is hoped that Peng will proceed further with work on the 
structure of Chinese society. He has done a real job and with this 
beginning, it is hoped he will present additional data, with the 
variants. His interpretations should then have more far-reaching 
results. 

Beenaro W. Aginsky. 

Columbia University. 


Monumenta Nipponica: Studies on Japanese Culture, Past and 
Present. Semi-annual periodical, edited by Dr. J. B. Kraus. 
Tokyo: Sophia University. Vol. I, no. 1; January, 1938. 
Plates, illus. Annual subscription Yen 10.00. 

In the Aims and objectives, the editor states : Primaiily 
the Journal hopes to lay open to a wide circle, chiefly composed of 
American and European readers, the typical values of the Japa- 
nese tradition. At the same time it desires to unite those scholars, 
who may be interested in the many aspects of Par Eastern eul- 
ture.^^ The Journal is to be of a purely scientific character, and all 
contributions and papers must somehow bear reference to the Par 
Eastern cultural problem, preferably in so far as it pertains to the 
Japanese. In addition to original research, much space will be 
given to the translation of valuable source material. A special 
feature of the Monumenta Yippouicu is to be the most careful con- 
sideration of the history of the century A. n. 1550-1650 in Japan. 

The first issue of the Journal more than fulfills the editor^s aims 
and objectives. Dr. Karl Florenz^s translation of a Ao play en- 
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titled Man ju oT Nakamiisuhj Seami Motokiyo (1363-1444) brings 
out pathos and sufferings of a sonl torn between the loyalty to his. 
lord and liis own paternal love, which the. previous translators 
failed in handling. It is most appropriate that, Dr. Plorenz^s work 
should head the list of distinguished scholars in Japan.ese .studies. 
In 1889 he was invited to the Tokyo Imperial University as iec- 
tnrer in German literature, and at once his personality and scholar- 
ship attracted a group of young Japanese about him who became 
strong exponents of German literature. Japanese culture, how- 
ever, converted this youthful German scholar into the most ardent 
student of Japanese, and for almost half a century Dr. Piorenz 
has devoted his energy to introducing the Japanese classics to the 
West. English readers have been fortunate in having Basil Hall 
Chamberlain as an interpreter of Japan, and Germans as well as 
Japanese are greatly indebted to Dr. Harl Piorenz. 

Georges Bonneau’s Probleme de la poesie Japonaise: tech- 
nique et tradition ” touches upon such interesting topics as allitera- 
tion, assonance, and various patterns of poetic forms. Alfons 
Kleiser^s P. Alexander Valignanis Gesandtschaftsreise nach Japan 
zum Quainbacudono Toyotomi Hideyoshi, 1588-1591 and Henri 
Bernardos Les Debuts des relations diplomatiques entre le Japon 
et les Espagnols des lies Philippines (1571-1594)^’ are of iitmost 
importance to students of Japanese history and culture. Sir 
George B. Sansom raises in his article some fundamental prob- 
lems in the study of Japanese history. He maintains, and justly 
so, that Western approach and methods must be different from 
those of Japanese scholars. The mere physical difficulties of 
palaeography and epigraphical studies are enough to discourage 
a foreign student who wishes to do original work in those branches. 
The same is true of textual criticism. Aeceptiiig the results of 
Japanese research, Western scholars with their different habits of 
thoughts and minds, can delve into the Oriental culture deeper 
than otherwise. Every student of Japanese should read the present 
article by this eminent scholar. 

The Journal is divided into Articles, Translations, Brief Fotes, 
and Eeviews of Books and Periodicals. The list of addresses of the 
collaborators in the issue on the inside of the back cover is very 
useful. 

ShIO SAKAiTISHI. 

Library of Congress. 
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Complete Course of Japanese Conversation-Grammar: A New and 
Practical Method of Learning the Japanese Language, By 
Oeestb Vacgaki and Ehko Elisa Vaocaei. T6ky6: The 
Authors, Pp. xxx + 508. 

A textbook is ordinarily reTiewed before it has been tried out in 
the classroom and consequently it is apt to be oyer- rather than 
underestimated. This review is based on a semester^s use of the 
book in the beginning Japanese class for Occidentals of the Oriental 
Institute, IJniversity of Hawaii. 

Hitherto most Japanese grammars have used Romazi or Bomazi 
and Jcana during the early stages of the language. All too often 
the student is led to believe that he has the elements of Japanese 
when he has acquired a minimal vocabulary and can write it in 
Romazi and the two Japanese syllabaries. The other common ap- 
proach is almost equally bad, that is, when the Japanese primary- 
school readers are used as the basic texts. It lies in the nature of 
things that the reading matter is infantile in the earlier volumes. 
Later after a fair reading knowledge of Japanese has been obtained 
from the Vaccari grammar, every student should go back and read 
through the tohuhon for background, for historical and nursery 
allusions will often be lost on the foreigner who has not done this. 
The authors of this grammar have met the first criticism by never 
introducing a Japanese word without its Tcana^ lcanz% and Romazi 
forms. This applies not only to the vocabularies but also to the 
exercises and the grammatical explanations. One who does not care 
to learn the characters may complete the course without learning a 
one, but a reading knowledge of a few thousand may be obtained by 
a serious student with a minimum of effort. They are taught 
naturally, as words or parts of words, and not as things-in-them- 
selves with such strings of English equivalents after them as must 
surprise any student who learns characters as characters : ^ warp, 
meridian, larger blood vessels, menses, nerve, rule of conduct, rule, 
law, classical book, canon, sutra, prayer; regulate, follow a path, 
pass along, pass ; past, already/^ 

The vocabulary is ultra-modern. A student completing this book 
will be better equipped to understand current conversation and 
literature than users of any earlier work. The authors have not 
hesitated to use lean go in greater numbers than in any Japanese 
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textbook to ^ date. During the first twenty lessons characters and 
' hatahana are used ; during the remaining forty lessons cliaraeters 
and Mragana, Each exercise consists of three parts: The same 
sentences are given in Rommi in the first part, in ham-niMzm^un 
in thC' second, and in English translation in the third. 

There are five major defects in the book in addition to too little 
care in the^ proofreading. The Eoinanization adopted is the. so- 
called Hepburn sj^stem most in use. The differences , between it 
and the NipponsiM (Japanese) and the Kohutei (Official) should 
have been explained. The reviewer feels that the Kohutei (officially 
approved , by the Ministry of Education in June, 1936, after six 
years^ study) should have been adopted outright, since it lias the 
main advantages of both the other systems. It agrees with the 
Hepburn (English) system in being based on the Tdkyo dialect 
and with the Nippomihi in being based on a Japanese rather than 
a bastard English-Italian analysis of the phonemic system. 

One of the worst features pedagogically is the inconsistent fcanu 
spelling. Some of the confusion no doubt has been brought about 
by the tendency in Japan in recent years to experiment with a 
phonetic ham orthography. The change was so drastic that the 
opposition forced a compromise and the nation is now thoroughly 
confused. The authors should have kept the traditional hana spel- 
ling until these matters have been settled in Japan, since a page 
of explanation and tables is all that is required to convert the 
Bomazi into phonetic hana spelling. There are numerous inex- 
cusable cases of inconsistency such and ^ side by side on 

page 51. A new edition of this grammar should by all means em- 
ploy a consistent orthography. 

The Japanese grammatical system is analyzed from without 
rather than from within. The various Japanese means of translat- 
ing one indefinite pronoun ^■) are all classified as indefinite pro- 
nouns. Similarly, wa and ga (pp. 1 and 141 ff.) are both said to 
"^ffindicate the nominative case since, when translated into Eng- 
lish, the nominative of pronouns and the quasi-nominative of nouns 
usually correspond to wa ox ga. If the word case must be used 
here, there should be a terminology’' based on the forms of Japanese, 
in other words, a ga-cme (subjective?) and a t£?a-case (absolutive?). 
The ga and wa cases are just as distinct as the no, de, ni, {w)o 
and other cases are from each other and from wa. The verbs 
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require a complete reaaalysis and reinterpretation. The authors 
have done better^ however^ within the conventional alien bounds 
than most of their predecessors. 

No rules are given for the writing of characters or for the 
counting of strokes for the purpose of dictionary consultation. 

Except as illustrations in the grammatical section of each lesson, 
isolated sentences should give way to connected reading very early 
in the course and not wait till the sixtieth lesson has been reached. 

More emphasis has been laid on the hookas defects than on its 
virtues in the hope that a second edition will have the improvements 
mentioned. If one wishes to acquire a reading knowledge of 
Japanese by himself, this book is easily the best available. It can 
be finished in one year in college, three hours a week, two devoted 
to the lessons proper and one to writing, dictionary practice, and 
theoretical problems. 

DnijrzEL Caer. 

Oriental Institute, 

University of Hawaii. 


China and the World War, By Thomas Edward LaEaegxje. 
Hoover War Library Publications, No. 12, Stanfobd Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. x + 278 pp., map. 

The story of China’s relation to the World War of 1914-1918 is 
worth telling. As all the world knows, the developments in China 
were among the most important of that tragic and stirring era and 
led directly to the Washington Conference and contributed to the 
subsequent crisis in the Far East. The story had repeatedly been 
told. Indeed, another book exists, by W. E. Wheeler, with precisely 
the same title. However, none of these accounts is definitive. 
Mr. Wheeler’s book was completed a few weeks before the armistice 
and so could not include the Paris Conference or the Treaty of 
Versailles or take account of many important pertinent documents 
not then accessible. Other accounts are mere summaries or are 
detailed studies of particular phases. A real need exists for a 
sober, critical inclusive work which is based upon all the docu- 
mentary evidence now available. 

It is this study which Dr. LaFargue has given us. His book is 
comprehensive. It begins with the outbreak of the war and ends, 
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as, is, proper, with, the settlement reached at Paris. It is primarily 
a history of the diplomatic side of the story. To military operations 
it devotes only a minor part of its space and it tells only enough 
domestic politics to place the diplomatic developments in their 
setting.. It has practically nothing to say of the. , striking new 
intellectnal and literary movements which were appearing in the 
China of that day. This concentration, however, is commendable, 
for the story as Dr. LaFargue has set himself to narrate ,,it be- 
longs together and can easily and properly be segregated in the 
fashion in which he has told it. Moreover, this is what the title 
very properly leads ns to expect. 

Dr. LaFargne has based his account sqnareiy upon original 
documents. Among these he has inclncled material in Japanese as 
well as that in Western languages. Haturallj some documents 
are not yet available to scholars. The author has, however, been 
diligent in examining whatever can now be opened to him. 

Dr. LaFargue writes objectively. He has no particular thesis 
which he wishes to prove. He presents no revolutionary inter- 
pretations. He sees the Japanese position and presents it fairly, 
but he does not argue for it. His judgments are temperate and 
conservative. The choice of documents for the appendices is Judi- 
cious and the bibliography and index excellent. Only one minor 
mistake has caught the reviewer’s eye. On p. 181 C. T. Wang 
should have been put down as graduating from Yale in 1910 and 
not in 1911. Dr. LaFargue is to be congratulated on a monograph 
which is not only useful in itself, but which also gives promise of a 
fruitful scholarly career. Here is one more evidence of the rising 
tide of American Far Eastern scholarship. 

K. S. Latoukette. 

Yale University. 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


Since the last meeting of the Society the following have been elected to 
corporate membership in it : 

Mr. Paul H. Gebhard. 

Mr. H. I/. Goodhart. 

Mr. Wayne A. Kalenich 

Bev. W. A. Mather. 

Prof. Edward D. Myers. 

Not ail of those elected have as yet qualified for membership. 

Dr. Truman Michelson died in Washington July 26, 1938. 

The Society will be represented at the Twentieth International Congress 
of Orientalists at Brussels in September by Professors W. F. Albright, 
J. J. Obermann, Henry Field, and Nathaniel Beich. 

The Society will be represented at the meeting of the Society for Old 
Testament Study, Oxford, September 20-23, by Professor W. F. Albright. 

By action of the Executive Committee Mr. Bernhard Knollenberg, who 
succeeded Professor Andrew Keogh as librarian of Yale University on 
June 30, has been elected the librarian of the Society for the year 1938-39. 


Mr. Mayer Newman. 
Mrs. Jean Beischauer. 
Mr. Prank G. Williston. 
Dr. Karl A. Wittfogel. 


PEOCEEDINGS 

Off THE 

amencan (I^riental ^odetj> 

AT THE MEETING AT PHILADELPHIA, 1938 


The One Hundred and Fiftieth Meeting of the Society was held 
at Philadelphia, Pa., on April 19, 20, 21, 1938, at the occasion of 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Philadelphia Oriental Club upon 
the invitation of the Club, the University of Pennsylvania, the 
University Museum, Haverford College and Dropsie College. Ses- 
sions were held at each of the inviting institutions. The following 
were among the members who participated in the sessions : 


C. Adler 

M. S.Enslin 

H, F. Jayne" 

W* P. AlbrigM : 

K.C. Evans 

E. J. Jurji , 

h, C. Barret 

H. A. Paris 

A. E. .Kane 

G. R. Berry 

E.M.Gale 

G. A. Eeaiiedy 

C. J* Blair 

Miss G. E, Gaskill 

R-G.'Kent 

S. H. Blank 

Miss M. J. Gates 

A. Heogh 

H. Borton 

H. S. Gehman 

■ 1* Klein 

G. W. Briggs 

H. L, Ginsberg 

. , W.C. Klein . 

R. S. Britton 

H. W.Glidden 

C.'H. Kraeling' ■ 

Mrs. N. L. Brookens 

A. Goetze 

E, G. Kraeliiig 

W. N. Brown 

L. C. Goodricb 

H. M. G. Dabatt-Simon 

L. Bull 

C. H. Gordon 

T. E. LaFargue 

M. Burrows 

W. C. Graham 

W. R. Leete ■. . 

E. E. Calverley 

M. Graves 

'K, F. Beideeker 

Miss M. E. Cameron 

Miss L.W. Hackney 

JvLewy' ' 

D. A. J. Cardozo 

Miss E. A. Hahn 

■■■ F.K.:Li ' ■ 

Y. Z. Chang 

A. S. Halkin 

■ Miss I. liichteiistidter 

W. E. Clark 

MissA. R. Hall 

A, H. Lybyer 

A. K. Coomaraswamy 

R.B,Hall 

■ 'W.S. McCullough' ' ; 

Miss D. Cross 

C. H. Hamilton 

' W. M. McGovern , ' 

LH.DeLong 

D.G. Haring 

; ' LG. Matthews' 

P. E. Dengler 

Z. S. Harris 

■ T. J. Meek, 

Mrs. A. S. DeWitt 

L. Hartman 

■ Mrs. B. a Merrill 

H, H. Dubs 

G. Herzog 

T. Michel son 

P. E. Dumont 

RKHitti 

G. a Miles 

G. S. Duncan 

P, E. Huffman 

J. A. Montgomery 

I. Dyen 

A. W, Hummel 

R. N. Montgomery 

Miss E. S. Eaton 

H.P.Hurd 

H. A. Moran 

F. Edgerton 

Miss M. I. Hussey 

J. Morgenstern 
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V. Miiller 

A. Sachs 

W. F. Stinespring 

J. K. Musgrave, Jr. 

Miss S. Sakanishi 

E. H. Sturtevant 

E. J. Nathan 

H. S. Santesson 

Miss N. L. Swann 

A. A. Newman 

G. Sarton 

G. R. Taylor 

J. J. Obermann 

N. Schmidt 

M. Titiev 

C. J. Ogden 

B. Schwartz 

C. C. Torrey 

H. M. Orlinsky 

0. Shimizu 

G. Vernadsky 

C. H. Peake 

J. K. Shryock 

J. Wach . 

T. C. Petersen 

M. A. Simsar 

J. V. Walsh 

S. Phelps 

S.L.Skoss 

J. R. Ware 

H. I. Poleman 

Miss L. P. Smith 

L. Waterman 

E. H. Pritchard 

Miss M. W. Smith 

Miss E. Weil 

J. B. Pritchard 

E. A. Speiser 

W. G. Williams 

N. J. Eeieh 

A. Sperber 

G. E. Wright 

J. Keider 

Miss D. Stehle 

J. K. Yamagiwa 

Mrs. D. J. Keisman 

F. J. Stephens 

H. B. Young 


THE FIRST SESSION 

The first session of the meeting was called to order by President 
L. Waterman at 10 a. m., April 19, in the Auditorium of the 
University Museum. 

A. BUSINESS MEETING 

Prof. I. G. Matthews reported on behalf of the Committee on 
Arrangements concerning the plans made for the Society's enter- 
tainment 

Eepoet of the Seceetaey 

After certain remarks of an informal nature the Secretary pre- 
sented his report as follows: 

1. The Society was officially represented in the past year at the Cen- 
tenary Celebration of Mt. Holyoke College, at the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Daniel G. Brinton, at the 150th anniversary of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, at the Ninth All-India Conference at Trivandrum, India, at 
the 50th anniversary of the University of Allahabad, and at the recent 
meetings of the American Philosophical Society and the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. 

2. Our membership has risen in the past year from 658 to 713. Since 
the last meeting 102 persons have qualified for membership in the Society, 
but no less than 47 were lost by death, resignation and removal from the 
rolls due to non-payment of dues. 

3. We mourn the death of four honorary members and 14 distinguished 
corporate members of the Society. The following are the names of those 
of whose loss we have been apprised. 
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Honorary Members: 

, Prof. Adolf Erman 
Prof. Hermann JaeoM 

Corporate and Life Members: 
Prof. K. Butin 
Dr. F. C. Eiselen 
Dr. Eya Fiesel 
Mrs. John B. G-ilfillan 
Prof. A. V. W. Jackson — 
member since 1885 
Capt. Samuel Johnson 
Sir Eeginald P. Johnston 

4. The present year marks the 
Society of two persons: 

Prof. George A. Barton 


Pl?re M. J.. Lagrange 
Prof. Louis de la ValMe Poussin 

Mr. Bobert H. McCord 
Dr. Alphonse Mingana ■ 

Br. Ellen S. Ogden 
Prof. E. Delavan Perry— a 
member since 187 § 

Bev. Dr. S. Prentice 
Br. Bobert K. Beischaner 
Mr. Felix Warburg 

50th year of the membership in. the 
Prof. John Byneley Prince 


Gael H. KnAELiNG. 

It was Toted that the report be received. 

It was voted that the Secretary be instructed to send the So- 
ciety's greetings to Professors G. A, Barton and J. D. Prince at 
the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of their membership in the 
Society. 

Minutes on the Death of Membees 

Dr. L. Bull presented a minute on the death of Prof. A. Erman, 
which is printed in the JouenaL;, VoL 58, p. 413. 

Dr. C. J. Ogden presented the following minute on the death of 
former President A. V. W. Jackson: 


A. Y. Williams Jackson died at Ms home in New York City on August 
8, 1937, after several years of gradually failing health. 

He was born in New York on February 9, 1862, and throughout his 
career was connected with Columbia University. After being graduated 
from the college, he pursued advanced studies, receiving the Ph. B. degree 
in 1886, and thenceforth served as a member of the teaching staff- In 1895 
he became Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages, retiring as Professor 
Emeritus in 1935. 

His special field was Persia, Zoroastrianism, the Parsis, to which in 
later years he added Manichaeism. His reputation was international. 
India and Persia were well known to him from seven journeys of study 
and exploration, some of which extended into Central Asia. His climb 
up to the great inscription of Barius on the Bock of Behistan was the 
first made to study it since the time of Bawlinson, its original copier and 
publisher. The Parsi communities in India showed him high honors. The 
Shah of Persia conferred upon him a decoration. The University at 
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Teheran awarded to Mm an honorary degree. Again and again Parsis 
came to ISTew York to study with him as a master of their own field. 

He w^as the author of several important volumes of research and travel, 
his most celebrated work being probably his Zoroaster, the Prophet of 
Ancient Iran, and of many articles and reviews on Iranian and other 
topics. He belonged to many learned societies and associations and was an 
honorary member of the Royal Asiatic Society and of the Soci4t4 Asiatique. 
He became a member of the American Oriental Society in 1885, and for 
half a century participated actively in its work. From 1908 to 1915 he 
was Corresponding Secretary, for many years he served on its Board of 
Directors, twice he was its President (1915-16, 1929-30). But eminent as 
he was in the scholarly field, he will be remembered equally well as the 
exponent of humane culture. None met him but recognized his personal 
charm; none enjoyed Ms converse even briefly but felt for him a real 
affection. His death is a loss both of a leader in scholarship and of a 
treasured and beloved friend. 

ChABJLBS J. 000127, 
Roiano G. Keint. 

The minnte was adopted by a rising vote aad the Secretary in- 
structed to send a copy of it to Mrs. Jackson. 

Prof. M. Burrows presented the following minute on the death 
of Mr. Warburg : 

Felix. M. Warburg had been a life member of the American Oriental 
Society since 1921. He was a well known banker and philanthropist, but 
was also greatly devoted to the cause of education, of higher learning, of 
the fine arts and of music, and particularly in recent years he interested 
himself in Palestinian archaeology and notably supported the work of the 
American School at Jerusalem. 

He was born in Hamburg on January 14, 1871, and died in New York on 
October 20, 1937. 

His loss is deplored by this Society and by all those who loved the fine 
and noble things in life. 

C. Adleb, 

M. Buerows, 

The minute was adopted by a rising vote. 

Eepoet of the Editors 

Prof. W. U. Brown presented the following as the report of the 
Editors of the Society's publications : 

During the year 1937-38 the editors have published parts 2, 3, and 4 
of Volume 57 of the Society’s Journal, and part 1 of Volume 58. The 
total number of pages is 537. The current issue (Volume 58, number 1) 
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is, issued iB lionor of the Fiftieth Aii.Biversary of the Oriental ' Chib of 
Philadelphia, and is financed jointly by that Glnb and the Society. 

The editors have also published volumes 10 and 11 of the American 
Oriental Series: Movable Property in the 2^ uzi Documents, by Dorothy 
Cross; and ^tudy of Human Abilities: The Jen mu ekik of Liu Bhm, 
by Joh.n K, Shryock. The latter volume was published with the aid of a, 
subvention from the American Council of Learned Societies. Volume 12 
of the American Oriental Series is now in process of publication : A Census 
of Indio Manuscripts in the United States and Canada, by Horace I. 
Poleman. It also is being published with the aid of a subvention from 
the American Council of Learned Societies. Other volumes have been 
submitted for the Series, and are under consideration. 

W. lsro.RMAN Brown, 

E, A. SP.EISEE, 

J. K. Sheyock. 

It was voted to receive the report. 

Eepoet of the Librakiah 

Prof. A. Keogli presented the following as the report of the 
Society's Librarian : 

During the year 1937-38, 144 volumes and 292 numbers of periodicals 
have been added to the Library. Of the periodicals, 263 were in con- 
tinuance of sets already in the Library ; 29 represent titles new to the 
Library. Four new titles have been added to the list of exchanges: Canton 
University Library Quarterly, Adyar Library Bulletin, Annual Report of 
the Director of Archaeology of Baroda (State) and the Gaekwad’s Archaeo- 
logical Series. Fifty-eight volumes have been forwarded to the Editors 
of the Journal for purposes of review. One hundred eighteen volumes, 
representing for the most part sets in frequent use and important mono- 
graphs have been bound. In addition to this routine work, the official 
letters and correspondence of Doctors Jackson and Gottheil, recently 
deposited in the Library, have been sorted, indexed, and filed with other 
archives of the Society. 

The cataloguing of books, pamphlets and periodicals is up to date. 

The following is the list of accessions for the year; 

Abu SaTd Mansur ibn al -Husain. Arabian wit and wisdom [by] €. A. 
Owen. 1934. (Publ. of the American Oriental Society. Offprint 
series, no. 3.) 

Adyar library, Madras. Adyar library bulletin. [19371 
Alekseev, V. M. La litt^rature ehinoise. 1937. (Annales du Mus6e 
Guimet. Biblioth^que de vulgarisation, t. 52) 

All-India oriental conference, 9th, Trivandrum. [Three addresses] 
1937. 3v. 

American philosophical society. Catalogue of manuscript and printed 
documents, chiefly Americana. 1937. 
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Amsterdam. Kolonlaal iBstitirat. Bulletin of the Colonial institute of 
Amsterdam, v. 1, no. 1-2. 1937-38. 

[*Anan Isho'] Stories of the holy fathers. Comp, hy Athanasius, Pal- 
ladius, Saint Jerome, and others. Now tr. out of the Syriac with 
notes and introduction by Sir 1. A. W. Budge. 1934. 

Anniiario di studi ebraiei, diretto da Umberto Cassuto. v. 1 , 1934. 1935. 

Appayya Diksita. The Siddhantalesasahgraha. Sd. by S. S. Suryanara- 
yaiia Sastri. v. II. 1937. (Madras. Univ. Publ. of the Dept, of 
Indian philosophy, no. 4) 

Athar-d Iran; annales du Service archeologique de ITran. T. 1, fasc. 1. 

[ 1936 ] 

Baroda (State), Director of archaeology. Annual report, 1934-35. By 
Dr. Hirananda Sastri. 1936. 

Besault, L. de. President Trujillo. [1936] 

Bhismaparwa. Aanteekeningen bij bet Oud-javaansche Bhismaparwa door 
dr. J. Gonda. 1937. (Bibliotheca Javanica, 7a) 

Bible. The Old Testament, tr. by a group of scholars under the editorship 
of J. M. P. Smith; the New Testament, tr. by E. J. Goodspeed. [1935] 
Bibliographie marocaine, 1923-1933. [1934?] 

Binyon, L. Chinese art and Buddhism. [1936] (British academy. An- 
nual lecture on aspects of art. Henriette Hertz trust) 

Blachere, B. Un po^te arabe du IV® sieele de I’hegire. Abou-t-Tayyib 
al-Motanabbi, 1935. 

Bouehenian, A. de. Une petite cit4 caravani^re: Siihn4. [1937?] (Docu- 
ments d’etudes orientales de ITnstitut fran^ais de Damas. [t. VI] ) 
Brandstetter, R. Wir Menschen der indonesiseheii Erde. XI. Die Ver- 
ivandtschaft des Indonesischen mit dem Indogermanischen. 1937. 
Brierre-Narbonne, J. J. Ex4gese talmudique des prophdties messianiques. 
1934. 

Burstein, A. Religious parties in Israel. 1936. 

Canton university. Library. Library quarterly, [1937] 

Celebration of the eight hundredth birthday of Moses Maimonides, 1135- 
1935— 4895-5695. [1935?] 

Christensen, A. Les gestes des rois. 1936. (Universite de Paris. Con- 
fdrences Ratanbai Katrak III) 

— — LTran sous les Sassanides. 1936. 

[Clay, A. T.] Bibliography of Morris Jastrow. [Comp, by A. T. Clay 
and J. A. Montgomery, 1910. 

Contemporary Manchuria, v. 1, no. 1, 4. 1937. 

A Coptic gnostic treatise contained in the Codex Brucianus. A translation 
from the Coptic; transcript and commentary by C, A. Baynes. 1933. 
Goyajee, J. C. The future of Zoroastrianism. [1936?] 

Gross, D. Movable property in the Nuzi documents. 1937. (American 
oriental series, v. 10) 

Davidson, D. S. A preliminary consideration of aboriginal Australian 
decorative art. 1937- (American philosophical society. Memoirs. 
V.9) 
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Davidson, D. S. Snowshoes. 1937. (American phiiosopMcal society. 
Memoirs, v. 6) 

Deshpande, K. The child in ancient India. 1936. 

Eliade, M. Alchimia asiatica. I. 1935. 

— ■ — Yoga, 1936. (Bibiiotheqne de philosophic ronmame) 

F§iig, Han-dii, Black magic in China known as kn [by] H. Y. Feng nnd 
J. K. Shryock. 1935. (PubL of the American oriental society. Off- 
print series, no. 5) 

Firdausi. DASTAOT CaiSTD oZ SAHKAMaJE [ed. by M. A. Manaf-Zade.] 

1935. 

Fish, T. ed. & tr. Letters of the first Babylonian dynasty in the John 
Hylands library, Manchester. 1936. 

Fi'ahang i pahlavik, ed. by H. F. J. Junker. 1912. 

Friedmann, H. Birds collected by the Childs Frick expedition to Ethiopia. 

Ft. 2. 1930. (U. S. ISTational museum. Bulletin 153) 

Fyzee, A. A. A. The Ismaili law of wills. 1933. 

Garni * al-Haqa ’ iq bi-Tagrid al-* Ala ’ iq. Origen y texto por M. J. Casas y 
Manrique. 1937. 

Goldberg, L. Das samaritanische Pentateuchtargum. Eine Uiitersuchung 
seiner handschriftlichen Quellen. 1935. (Bonner orientalistische 
Studien, Hft. 11) 

Goodenough, E. K. By light, light. 1935. 

Grant, J. C. B. Anthropometry of the Beaver, Sekani, and Carrier Indians. 

1936. (Canada. Dept, of mines and resources. Bulletin no. 81. 
Anthropol. series, no. 18) 

Gravely, F. H. An outline of Indian temple architecture. 1936. (Madras. 

Govt. mus. Bull. FTew series. General section, v. 3, pt. 2) 

Gt. Brit. India office. Library. Catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts, v. 
II. [Pt.] 11. Sufism and ethics, by A. J. Arberry; v. Ill Fiqh, by E. 
Levy. 1936-87. 2v. 

Halkin, A. S. The Hashwiyya. 1934. (Publ. of the American oriental 
society. Offprint series, no. 3) 

Hamhly, W. D. Skeletal material from San Jos4 ruin, British Honduras. 

1937. (Anthropol. series, Field museum of natural history, v. XXV, 
no. 1. Publ. 380) 

Source book for African anthropology. Pt. I-II. 1937. 2v. (Field 

museum of natural history. Publ. 394, 396. Anthropol. series, v. 
XXVI) 

Henning, W. Ein manichaisches Bet- und Beichtbuch. 1937. 

Hofner, M. Die Inschrlften aus Glasers Tagebuch XI (Marib). [1937] 
Hbischer, G, Syrisehe Verskunst. 1932, (Leipziger semitistische Studien. 
H. F., Bd..5 ) 

An index to Biblical passages cited in the writings of Julian Morgenstern 
1903-1936. 1937. 

Indian cultural conference, 1st, Calcutta, Proceedings and addresses, 1936. 
[1936] 

Indian research institute, Calcutta. Presidential address, rules & reports, 
August, 1936. [1936] 
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K. Institunt voor de taal-, land- en volkenkunde van Nederlandscli-Iiidie. 
Literatunr-overzicht samengesteld door F. H. van Naerssen. d. 1, 
1937. [1937] 

Iraq. v. 3,pt.2. [1936] 

Jabagi, M. ed. Textes populaires ingnS. 1935. 

Jacobsen, T. Sennaclierib’s aqueduct at Jerwan, by T. Jacobson and S. 
Lloyd. [1935] {University of Chicago Oriental institute publ. v. 
XXIV) 

Jassinowsky, P. Symphonic poems- English and Hebrew lyrics. English 
renderings by A. Burstein. 1936. 

Jenness, D. The Indian background of Canadian history. 1937. (Canada. 
Bept. of mines and resources. Bulletin no. 86, Anthropol. series 
no. 21 ) 

The Sekaiii Indians of British Columbia. 1937. (Canada. Dept, of 

mines and resources. Bulletin, no. 84. Anthropol. series, no. 20) 

The journal of history of Chinese Buddhism, v. 1, no. 1-2. [1937] 

Kaplan, J. The reduction of the Babylonian Talmud. 1933. 

Kent, R. C. The present status of Old Persian studies. 1936. (Publ. of 
the American oriental society. Offprint series, no. 7) 

Kephalaia, Lfg. 5/6, ed. by H. Bohlig. 1936. (Manichaische Handschriften 
der Staatlichen Museen, Berlin, Bd. 1) 

Khashba, A. K. Akademik N. lA. Marr o iazyke i istorii Abkhazov. 1936. 
(Akademiia nauk, Leningrad. Gruzinskii filial, Tiftis. Institut 
abkhazskoi kuFtury. Trudy, v. 4 

Knowles, F. H. S. Physical anthropology of the Roebuck Iroquois. 1937. 
(Canada. Bept. of mines and resources. Bulletin, no. 87. Anthropol. 
series, no. 22) 

Kobranov, E. Istoriclieskoe i kuPturnoe znachenie Anau. 1927. 

Koerber, H. X. von. Morphology of the Tibetan language. [1935] 

Kohut, A. Additamenta ad librum Aruch completum iussu et sumptu G. 
A. Kohut. Congessit, scripsit, edidit S. Krauss. 1937. (Publ. of the 
Alexander Kohut memorial foundation, v. VIII) 

Kofinek, J. M. K tak zvan^mu thrdckdmu n4pisu na prstenu ezerovsk^m. 
1935. 

Kowalski, T. Les turcs et la langue turque de la Bulgarie du nord-est. 
1933. (Praee Komisji orjentalistycznej Polskiej akademji umiejet- 
no^ci, nr. 16. M4moires de la Commission orientaliste, no. 16) 

Kramer, B. X. The Sumerian prefix forms be- and bi- in the time of the 
earlier princes of Lagai, [1936] (Oriental institute of the University 
of Chicago. Assyriologi cal studies, no. 8) 

Kroeber, A. L. Archaeological explorations in Peru. Pt. III-IV. 1937. 
2v. (Field museum of natural history, Chicago. Anthropology, Me- 
moirs, v. II, no. 3-4) 

Knrz, R. F. Journal of Rudolph Friedrich Kurz, tr. by M. Jarrell, ed. by 
J. X. B. Hewitt. 1937. ( Smithsonian institution. Bureau of Ameri- 

can ethnology. Bulletin 115) 

Kyoto university economic review, v, 12, no. 1. 1937. 
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Latron, A. La vie rnrale en Syrie at an Libaii. 1936. (Memoires ie Fin- 
stitut fran^ais de Damas) 

Law, B. G. The Bnddbist conception of spirits. 1936. (Law’s research 
series, Pnbl.. no. 3)' 

Lee, Sbao-ebang, Cbina; ancient and modern. 1037. (Univ. of Hawaii 
occasional papers, no. 33. Univ. of Hawaii bulletin, v. 16, no.. 7, 1937) 
Lentz,. W. Ein .Lateinalplmbet fiir das Pasclito. 1037. 

Liao-tze. Kasskazy o liudiakb neobychalnykb. 1937. 

Lin Sliao. The ■ study of humaB abilities ; the Jen wn chih of Lin Shao, 
with an' introductory study by J. K. Shryock. 1937. (American 
oriental series, v. 11) 

Lyon, D. W. The past decade in Chinese literature. [1934?] 
Mahabliarata. The Virataparvan being the fourth book of the Mahabha- 
rata. 1936. 

Majumdar, E. C. Ancient Indian colonies in the Far East. v. II. 

Suvarnadvlpa. Pt. 1. Political history. 1937. 

Makrizi. Chronicle of Ahmad ibn *Ali al-MakrIzi. Ed. by M. Mustafa 
Ziada. v. 1, pt. I. 1934. 

Marakuev, A, V. Piatnistyi olen^ v kitaiskoi farmakopee. 1935. 

Marcus, J, K. An index to Jewish Festschriften, by J. E. Marcus and 
Eabbi A. Bilgray. 1937. 

Mielielson, T. Fox miscellany. 1937. (Smithsonian institution. Bureau 
of American ethnology. Bulletin 114) 

Modi, J. J. The Naojote ceremony of the Parsees. [1936] 

Monumenta sinica. Ed. by Chu Hsi-Tsu [et al.] v. 1. 1935. 

KTankai social & economic quarterly, v. 9, no. 1-2. 1936. 

Karayana Ayyar, C. V. Origin and early history of ^aivism in South 
India. 1936. (Madras university historical series, no, 6) 

Nelson, H. H. Work in western Thebes, 1931-33, by H. H. Nelson and U. 
Hdlseher, with a chapter by S. Schott, [1934] (University of Chicago, 
Oriental institute communications, no. 18) 

Obermann, J. Political theology in early Islam. 1935. (Publ. of the 
American oriental society. Offprint series, no. 6) 

Orton, E. F. Links with past ages. [1935] 

Potseluevskii, A. P. Dialekty turkmenskogo iazyka, 1936. 

Fonetika turkmenskogo mzyka. 1936. 

Eamdn y Cajal, S. Eecollections of my life. Tr. by B, Horne Craigie, 
with the assistance of Juan Cano. 1937. 2v. (American philosophi- 
cal society. Memoirs, v. 8, pt. 1-2) 

Eei<;h, S. ^itudes sur les villages aram4ens de FAnti-Liban. [1937?] 
(Documents d’4tudes orientales de ITnstitut fran§a!s de Damas t. 
VII) 

Eettig, D. Memar Marqa. 1934. (Bonner orientalistische Studien, 
Hft.8) 

Eeview of religion, v. 1, no. 1, 3, 4; v. 2, no. 1-2. 1936-38. 

Komanoff, P, Onomastieon of Palestine, with a preface by Professor C. 0. 
Torrey. 1937. 
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Boss, Sir E. D. Dialogues in tiie eastern Turki dialect on subjects of 
interest to travellers. Collected and ed. by Sir E. D. Ross and R. 0. 

Wingate. 1934. (James G. Eorlong fund. [Publ] v. XI) 

Royal Asiatic society of Great Britain and Ireland. Malayan brancb, 

Singapore. Journal. 1923-26. 4v. 

Ruben, W. Studien zur Textgeschiebte des Ramayana. 1936. (Bonner 
orientaliistiscbe Studien, Hft. 19) 

Saklatwalla, J. E. The voice of Omar Kbayyam. 1936. 

Saracbek, J. Faitb and reason. 1935. (Oriental series) 

Sastri, H. The Asokan rock at Girnar. 1936. ( Gaekwad’s archaeological 

series, no. 2) , *' , 

— — Indian pictorial art as developed in book-illustrations, with an intro- 
duction by Sir V. T, Krishnama Chari. 1936. (Gaekwad’s archaeo- 
logical series, no. 1) 

Semenov, A. F. A travers les mines de la Transcaspie. 1928. 

South Manchuria railway company. Japanese spirit in full bloom. 1937. 

— . Dairen library. Classified catalogue of books in 

European languages. 1937. 

Speck, F. G. Oklahoma Delaware ceremonies, feasts and dances. 1937. 

(American philosophical society, Memoirs, v. 7) ^ 

Spiegel, J. Die Erzahlung vom Streite des Horus und Seth in Pap. Beatty 
I als Literaturwerk. [1937] (Leipziger agyptologische Studien, 

Hft. 9) 

Srinivasa Diksita. Svarasiddhantacandrika. Ed. by K. A. Sivaramakrishna 
Sastri, With a foreword by S. Kuppuswami Sastrigal. 1936. (Anna- 
malai university Sanskrit series, no. 4.) 

Streeter, B. H. The Buddha and the Christ. 1933. (The Bampton lec- 
tures for 1932) I 

Sturtevant, E. H. A Hittite text on the duties of priests and temple ser- 
vants. 1934. (Publ. of the American oriental society. Offprint series, 
no. 4) 

al-SulirawardI, Yahya ibn Habash. Mu’nis al-Ushshaq. Ed. by Otto Spies. 

1934. (Bonner orientalistische Studien, Hft. 7) ; 

Syed, M. A. The origin of the Khojahs and their religious life today. 

1936. ( Untersuehungen zur allgemeinen Religionsgeschichte, Hft. 8) 

Tallqvist, K. L, Die assyrische Besehworungsserie Maqlfi. [1895] 2v. 

in 1, (Acta Soeietatis scientiarum fennicae, t. XX, no, 6) 

Torrey, G. C. Aramaic graffiti on coins of Demanhur. 1937. (Numis- 
matte notes and monographs, no. 77) 

Trewartha, G. T. A reconnaissance geography of Japan. 1934. (Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin studies in the social sciences and history, no. 22) 

Tripathi, R. S. History of Kanauj to the Moslem conquest. 1937. 

Turkmenskii gosudarstvennyi nauchno-issledovateFskii institut, Askhabad. 

Izvestiia, 1935, 

Umesha Mishra. Conception of matter according to Kyaya-Vaigesika, 
with a foreword by MM. Dr. Ganganatha Jha, and introduction by 
MM, Pandita Gopinath Kaviraj. 1936. 
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UpaBisliads. Tlie ten principal Upanisliads; put into Inglisli by Sliree 
PuroMt, swami, and W. B. Yeats. 1937. 

Vaisanen, A. 0. ed, Woguliscbe nnd ostjakiscbe Melodien. Pbono- 
grapbiseli anfgenommen von A. Elannisto nnd K. P. Karjalainen. 1937. 
( Siioinalais-ngrilainen senra, Helsingfors. Toimitiiksiaj IjXXIII) 
Vijayanagara sexcentenary commemoration volume. Pub. under tbe 
auspices of the Yijayanagara empire sexcenteary association and 
Karnatak Mstorieal researcb ■ society, Dkarwar. 1936. 

Waseda university, Tokoyo. Institute of oriental tiiouglit. Tlie Tdyd- 
Sbisd Kenkyd. Annual report of tlie Institute of oriental thouglit. 
no. 1. 1937. 

Welter, G. Stand der Ausgrabungen in Siebem. [1932] 

Wintemberg, W. J. Eoebuck prebistoric village site, Grenville county, 
Ontario. 1936. (Canada. Dept, of mines and resources. Bulletin no. 
83. Antbropol. series, no. 19) 

Yano, J. A Hstory of tbe post-bellum diplomacy of China after the Sino- 
Japanese war. 1937. (Memoir of Tobd-buiika-gakuin Kydto kenkyd- 
sbo, V. 9 ) 

Young nien*s Christian association, Harbin, Manchuria. Club of natural 
science and geography. The annual, v. 1. 1934. 

Eajaczkowski, A. ^Jtudes sur la langue vieille-osmanlie. 1934. (Prace 
Komisji orjentalistycznej Polskiej akademji umiejetno^ci, nr. 17. 
Mdmoires de la Commission orientaliste, no. 17) 

[Zhi-chin] Miscellany of personal views of an ignorant fool. Gukwansho, 
chapter 2-6. Appendix: Shiigyokushfi, Gwainmon. Tr. by J. Eahder, 
[1937?] 

Andrew Kmam 

It was voted that the report be received. 

It was voted that the Society take this occasion to express to 
Prof. Keogh its appreciation of the important services which he 
has rendered to the Society as its Librarian since 1925. 

Eepobt op the Aupitoes 

Prof. M. Burrows presented the following as the report of the 
Auditors : 

We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts of the Secretary- 
Treasurer and that we believe them to he correct and in accord with the 
report submitted. 

■ M. Bumows, , „ 

F. J. Stephens. ' 

It was voted to receive the report. 
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Eeport op the Teeastjeee 

Tlie Treasurer submitted the following report upon the Society's 
finances for the fiscal and calendar year 1937; 


i. Ceetificate of Holdings 

This is to certify that as of December 31, 1937, Yale University is hold- 
ing for account of the American Oriental Society the following securities: 

$6,000 mortgage on 688-90 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 

2,000 Morris & Essex S^^s of 2000 

2,000 Pacific Gas & Electric 4s of 1964 

2,000 Terminal Eailroad Association of St. Louis 4s of 1953 

2.000 Eastern Gas Fuel Associates 4s of 1956 

1.000 Niagara Falls Power 3%s of 1966 

1,000 American Telephone & Telegraph 3%s of 1961 
20 shs. Chicago, Eock Island & Pacific preferred 
10 Bankers Trust Company 

10 First National Bank of Boston 

15 “ American Telephone & Telegraph Company 

10 “ Chemical Bank & Trust Company 
5 “ Union Pacific Eailroad 

The cash balance as of December 31, 1937, is $2,327.50. 

Yale University. 

By H. J. OsTEANDEE, OasMer. 


2. General Balance Sheet. Assets and Llabilities 


Book Value Book Value Market Value 
Assets Dec. 31, 1936 Dec. 31, 1937 Dec. 31, 1937 

Investments $20,435.08 $21,957.39 $19,067.50* 

Cash Balance 2,998.72 2,327.50 2,327.50 


Total $23,433.80 $24,284.89 $21,395.00 


* {Market Value of Investments, Dee. 31, 1937) 


Lmhilities 

Dec. 31, 1936 

Dec. 31, 1937 

Trust Funds. 

.. $12,772.12 

$13,294.73 

Life Membership Fund 

. . 4,200.00 

4,330.00 

Reserve Fund 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

JoTJENAL Balance 

43.01 

360.91 

Monograph Balance .... 

.. 2,976.97 

3,135.21 

Held for Publ. AOS X. .... . 

110.00 


Com. on Research Balance , . 

41.00 

26.00 

Credit Monog. Purchase. . . . 


.95 
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Credit Joiouwal Purchase. .... 


' , 1.50 


Credit Jouenal Author 

1.50 



Bue Offprint Author 

.50 

..50 


Bue Yale Press (Barton) ..... 


3.00 


Due Waverly Press (Emeneau) 


28.11 


Total 

$22,145.10 

$23,180.91 

$23,180.91 

Surplus 

1,288.70 

1,103.98 


Deficit 



1,785.91 

Total 

$23,433.80 

$24,284.89 

$21,395.00 



3, IlSrVESTMENTS 

Bate of 

Purchase Book Value Market Value Yield 
Mortgage $6,000.00 $6,000.00 6% 

Bonds 

1 Amer. Tel. & Tel. Oct. 16, ’36 1,011.90 1,012.50 3i% 

2 East. Gas & Fuel Mar. 31/36 1,938.67 1,330.00 4 % 

2 Morris & Essex July 9/35 1,900.68 1,420,00 31% 

1 Niag. Falls Power June 25/36 1,051.47 1,060.00 Zl% 

2 Pac. Gas & Elec. July 9, ’35 2,096.39 2,190.00 4 % 

2 Term. R, E. St. Louis July 9, ’35 2,120.12 2,175.00 4 % 


Stocks 

10 Amer. Tel. & Tel. June 3, ’36 1,660.35 1,445.00 $9.00 

5 Amer. Tel. & Tel. Mch. 29,’37 855.53 722.50 9.00 

20 CMc., R. I. & Pae. Bee. 16, ’12 920.00 40.00 default 

5 Union Pae. R. R. Feb. 26, ’37 666.78 407.50 $6.00 

10 Chem. Bk. & Trust Oct, 16, ’36 667.50 435.00 L80 

10 Bankers Trust June 11, ’36 605.00 490.00 2.00 

10 First Nat, Bk. 

Boston June 11, ’36 465.00 340,00 2,00 

Total $21,957.39 $19,067.50 

Interest Collected 

On Cash $ 88.76 

On Investments 930.50 

Total $1,019.25 


Index Figure on Investments. . .. 4.23% 
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4. Capitalized Funds 


General 

Charles W. Bradley / 

Alex F. Cotheal 

William D. Whitney 

I. M. Casanowicz. 

Justin E. Abbott to Bee. 31, '36. . . $7,122.12 

Completed May 3, '37 . , 522.61 


Life Membership Fund 

Total to Bee. 31, 1936. $4,200.00 

Added to Dec. 31, 1937 130.00 


Reserve Fund. 

(James B. ISTies Fund, $10,000.00, held in trust, unproductive) 


6. Geoss Income and Expenditueeb 


Cash Balance, Dec. 31, 1936. 

Income 

Dues $2,856.46 

JOUENAL Sales 652.44 

Author Charge Collect 119.77 

Offprint Sales 7.42 

Monograph Sales and Payments 571.93 

Subvention (AOS XI) 750.00 

Interest 1,019.25 

Abbott Bequest.. 522.61 

Life Memberships. 130.00 

Library Catalogue Sales... 6.66 

Discount on Bill.. .14 

Addressograph Service Charge 4.00 


Total 


Eajpenditures 

Secretary-Treasurer's Expenses. $ 798.53 

Secretary-Treasurer's Honorarium. 200.00 

Journal Publication 2,573.44 

Editors' Expenses. ........... .......... 70.92 

Editors' Honoraria . ... ... . ................... , . 400.00 

Expended for Journal Authors. ... 127.97 

8 


$ 3,000.00 
1,500.00 
1,000.00 
150.00 

7,644.73 

$13,294.73 


4,330.00 

2,000.00 


$2,998.72 


6,640.68 

$9,639.40 
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Offprint Postage and Hefunds 

Librarian’s Account 

Monograpii Costs 

Purchase Securities 

Committee ■ on. Besearc'h 

Committee on Membership . . . 
Middle West Branch. ....... 

ACLS 


Total 

Oash Balance, Dec. 31, 1937 

6. Joxtbnal Account 

Income 

Balance, Dec. 31, 1930 

Per Budget (Printing) 

Per Budget ( Mailing ) 

Per Budget ( Honoraria ) 

Sales (Yale Press) 

Sales (Office)..... 


$3,410.62 


Transferred from Offprint Account 2.85 

Held, Advance Payment of Jouenat Authors 1.60 

Refunds, Journal Authors. 119.77 


Total 

Expenditures 


Vol. 56, 4 

Printing, Mailing 

Review copies 

Cuts ...... 

$655.35 

4.90 

..... 55.41 

$ 715.66 

Vol, 67, 1 

Printing, Mailing 

Cuts 

. . . . . ■ $635.24 
..... 46.58 

681.82 

Tol. 67, 2 

Printing, Mailing. ...... 

Review Copies 

Cuts 

$686.87 

0.75 

30.45 

623.07 

VoL57,3 

Printing, Mailing 

Review Copies 

..... $528.95 
8.32 

537.27 

Yol. 57, 4 

Cuts 


15.62 


$ 43.01 

2,165.17 

150.00 

400.00 
421.57 
230.87 


4.57 

200.89 

1,241.63 

1,522.3! 

15.00 
31.64 

100.00 

25.00 


7,311.90 


$2,327.50. 


$3,534.74 


Total Publication and Mailing Cost. . 


$2,673.44 
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Editors^ Expenses..... 42.27 

Office Postage 18.05 

Pnrcliase JAOS, Vol. VI 2.50 

Addressograpli 3.10 


$2,644.36 

Editors’ Honoraria 400.00 

Expended for Jouenal Authors 127.97 

Total Expenditures $3,172.33 


Remainder 362.41 

Credit to Joijenal Purchase 1.50 


Balance, Dec. 31, 1937 $ 360.91 

7. Moitogbaph Account 

Income 

Balance Dec. 31, 1936 $2,976.97 

Held for Publ. AOS X 110.00 

Subvention AOS XI 750.00 

Payment on AOS IX 25.00 

Xet Sales, Barton 12.83 

Gross Sales AOS I-XI 533.15 

Advance Payment on Sale 95 

$4,408.90 

Expenditures 

Costs AOS X $ 288.37 

. AOS XI 802.55 

1,090.92 

Reader’s Fee (AOS XI) 20.00 

Storage (AOS IV, VII, VIII) 17.50 

Transfer to Yale Press (Barton) 3.00 

Advertising 58.81 

Postage and Express 46.74 

Supplies 4.66 

— — 1,241.63 


Remainder $3,167.27 

Less Credit on Advance Payment $ .95 

Due Yale Press (Barton transfer) 3.00 

Due Waverly Press (Emeneau) 28.11 

32.06 


Balance, Dec. 31, 1937 


$3,135.21 
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Sales, Ameeican Oriental Series 


Volume , 

Author 

Copies Sold 

Gross Income 

Add. Incon 

I 

Blake 

9 

$36.78 



Edgerton 

2 

13.09 


IV 

Emeneau 

8 

19.76 


V 

Albright 

20 

22.10' 


VI 

Pfeiffer ... 

10 

32.06 


VII 

Emeneau 

18 

33.75 


VIII 

Harris 

91 

260.46 


IX 

Barret 

16 

44.82 


X 

Cross 

34 

34.69 

$ 5.70 

XI 

Shrvock ....... 

24 

29.94 

527.45 


$ 533.15 

Outstanding Dec. 31, 1937 : 


In hand $ 2.97 

December Sales 35.60 

November Sales... 21.55 

October Sales 12.90 


$73.02 

Overdue 25.97 


$98.99 

8. Seceetaby-Treasueee’s Account 


Income 

Per Budget $1,000.00 

Addressograpb Service Charges 4.00 

Discount on Bill — . . *14 


$1,004.14 

Bsopenditures 

Clerical Assistance $418.00 

Travel 82.46 

Postage, Telegrams, Express 76.02 

Supplies 17.69 

Cost of Cleveland Meeting 132.60 

Upkeep Addressograph List 24.27 

Program Com, (Cleveland Meeting) 6.70 

Program Com. (Philadelphia Meeting) 4.20 

Honorary Member Committee 4.60 

Membership Committee (1936-37) 10.00 
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Auditors^ Expenses 1.20 

Accountant Services { 1936 ) 10.00 

Accountant Services (1937) 10.00 

Honorarium 200.00 

— 998.53 

Remainder (returned to General Account) $ 5.61 

9. Opppeikt Segues Account 

Income 

Held for Refund to Autiior, Dec. 31, 1936 $ .50 

Sales 7.42 

Total $7.92 

Expenditures 

Postage $ .37 

Refunds to Authors 4.20 

Total 4.57 

Remainder $3,35 

Transferred to Jouenal Account 2.85 

Held for Refund to Authors (Dec. 31, 1937) $ *60 

10. Libeabian’s Account 
Income 

Per Budget $200.00 

Catalogue Sales 6.66 

Total * • $206.66 

Expenditures 

Postage ^ 1 *62 

Binding 187.85 

Supplies * • • • 12.02 

Total $200.89 

Remainder (returned to General Account) $ 5.77 

11. Committee on Promotion of Oeientau Reseaech: 

Income 

Balance, Dee. 31, 1936 ■ • $41.00 

Per Budget 50.00 

Total $91-00 
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B-xpendiiures . 

Postage and Expenses 15.00 


Remainder $76.00 

Retiirned to^ General Account 60.00 


■ Balance $26.00 

12. Committee on Membeeship 

Income 

Per Budget $150.00 

Expenditures 

Postage, Stationery, Supplies 31.64 


Remainder (returned to General Account) $118.36 

13. Budgetaey Assignments and Expendituees 

Income Estimated Actual 

Dues $2,950.00 $2,856.46 

Interest on Casli 100.00 88.75 

Interest on Investments 904.25 930.60 


Total $3,954.25 $3,875.71 

Surplus, Dee. 31, 1936 1,288.70 1,288.70 


Total Available for Assignment $5,242.95 $5,164.41 

Expenditures Authorized Actual* 

JoxrsNAL Printing $2,165.17 $2,165.17 

JoxJENAL Mailing 150.00 150.00 

Editors^ Honoraria 400.00 400.00 

Secretary-Treasurer’s Account...... 1,000.00 994,39 

Committee on Research 50.00 

Committee on Resources 200.00 

Committee on Membership 150.00 31.64 

Librarian’s Account 200.00 194.23 

Middle West Branch . 100.00 100.00 

ACLS 25.00 25.00 


Total $4,440.17 $4,060.43 

Surplus 802.78 1,103.98 

Total $5,242.95 $5,164.41 

* Additional expenditures were met by extra-budgetary income. See 
separate accounts above, 

Gael H. Kbaeung, 

i Treasurer, 


\ 
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The Treasurer submitted the following as the report upon the 
finances of the Middle W est Branch : 


Jan. 1 

Balance on hand: 

■ Cash 

Credit 

. . $ 95.58 
3.60 

Income 

Expenditure 

Jan. 20 

Dec. 20 

Total 

Remittance from Treasurer, 

Oriental Society 

Stationery 

Petty cash (stamps — phone) . 

American 

$ 99.18 

100.00 

$ 11.65 
2.00 

Dec. 31 

Cash balance on hand 



$ 13.65 
185.53 




$199.18 

$199.18 


Allen D. Albert, Jr., 
Treasurer. 


This is to certify that the above has been audited and found correct. 

F. W. Geers, 

George R. Hughes, 
George G. Cameron, 


It was voted to receive the reports. 


Auditors. 


Eeport of the Executive Committee 


The Secretary reported upon the actions of the Executive Com- 
mittee as follows : 

The Executive Committee, which has taken action repeatedly during the 
past year by means of Mail Votes, met last evening at the Penn Athletic 
Club to consider the reports of officers and committees responsible to it, to 
transact the business entrusted to it by the constitution, and to make cer- 
tain recommendations to the Society. 

It was voted to elect to corporate membership in the Society at this 


time the following persons: 

Mrs. Rose Andrews 
E. P. Beaver 
E. I. Burdock 
Miss Iiillian C. Canfield 
J. M. Gonant 

D. Daghlian 
J. O. Ferrell 
Miss Grace Fox 

E. E. Grice 

Mrs. John Hayward 


Miss Vivian R. Jacobs 

M.F.Kanga 

G. W. Miller, Jr. 

J.G.Reid 

C. B. Sargent 

C. F. Sheriff 

aC.Stelle 

J. V. Walsh 

Mrs. Edith M. Young 
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It was voted to recommend to the Society for election to Honorary Mem- 
bersJilp ilie following: 

E. P. Louis Hugues Vingeht, D, D., member of tbe Domimcan Order,, 
professor in tbe ^Jeole biblique et arch^ologiqne franqaise of Jerusalem, 
editor of tbe Biblique. , Born August 31, 1872, Author of many 

works dealing with the archaeology and history of Palestine. Address: 
P. 0. Box 7, Jerusalem, Palestine, 

Alan Henderson Gardiner, M. A., D. Litt., sometime Eesearch Pro- 
fessor in the 'University of Chicago (1924-34), Honorary Fellow of Queeids 
College, Oxford. Born March 29, 1879. Author of numerous publications 
dealing with Egyptology in many aspects — archaeology, history, language, 
literature, religion— and with the general science of linguistics. Address: 
9 Lansdowne Road, Holland Park, London, W. 11, England. 

Abthub Beeeiedalb Keith, B. C. L., D. Litt., Hon. LL. D., Barrister-at- 
law and Advocate ; Regius Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology 
in the University of Edinburgh. Born April 5, 1879. Author of numerous 
publications dealing with Indie literature, languages, religion, philosophy, 
and history, and with British law. Address: 4 Crawford Road, Graig- 
millar Park, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Vishnu Sitaram Sukthankab, M, A., Ph. D., editor-in-chief of the 
Critical Edition of the Mahabhai-ata, and Honorary Secretary of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. Born May 4, 1887. Author of 
many works on Indie archaeology, history, and literature, and especially 
editor of the definitive edition of the Mahabharata. Address: Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona 4, India. 

It voted to write off from the list of the Society’s financial assets the 
stock of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific R. R., purchased in 1912. 

It considered the matter of the celebration of the Society’s one hundredth 
anniversary in 1942 and authorized the incoming President to appoint a 
committee of not less than sevon to make plans for the celebration of this 
anniversary. 

It considered the matter of the formation of a Pacific Coast Branch, 
the data collected by the Secretary from members of the Society resident 
on or near the Pacific Coast, and the report of a special committee of 
Pacific Coast members appointed to give its Judgment in the matter. In 
accordance with the uncertainty of the Pacific Coast members and the 
Judgment of the special committee it voted to table the matter of the 
formation of the Branch. 

It voted to adopt the following budget for the fiscal and calendar year 
1938: 

Estimated Income: 

Hues .......... — $3,000-00 

Interest ........................... 1,000.00 


$4,000.00 
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Budgetary Expenditure: 

Journal Publication $2,023.62 

Journal Mailing. 100.00 

Editors’ Honoraria 400.00 

Secretary-Treasnrer^s Account 1,000.00 

Middle West Brancb 

Membership Committee 100.00 

Committee on Eesearch 50.00 

AGES... 25.00 

3,698.62 


Estimated Surplus of Income over Expenditure $ 301.38 


Carl H. Keaeling, 
Secretary. 

It was voted to receive the report. 

It was tuianimoiisly voted to elect to Honorary Membership in 
the Society Pare L. H. Vincent, Prof. A, H. Gardiner, Prof, A. B. 
Keith, and Dr. V. S. Siikthankar. 

Eepokt op the Delegates to the American Council op 
Lbarneb Societies 

Prof. F. Edgerton presented the following as the report of the 
Society’s delegates to the American Conneil of Learned Societies : 

The twentietii meeting of the Council was held in New York City, on 
January 28 and 29, 1938. The sessions were held at the Harvard Club. 
In addition to the delegates, the Oriental Society was unofficially repre- 
sented by a number of its members who were present in other capacities. 

Minutes were read in memory of Charles Homer Haskins, A. V. Williams 
Jackson, John Franklin Jameson, George M. Whicher, and Robert K. 
Reischauer. The treasurer’s report showed that receipts from all sources 
during 1937 had amounted to $124,641.68, that there was a balance on hand 
of $84,637.17, and that during 1938 fxmds anticipated and receivable would 
amount to nearly $190,000.00. It was announced that the Permanent 
Secretary, Mr. Leland, had been elected president of the U. A. I. New 
officers were elected, the most noticeable change being the retirement of 
Mr. Blake as Chairman of the Council. He was succeeded by Mr. Lingel- 
baeh, Professor of History at the University of Pennsylvania. There were 
a number of interesting reports of committees, which were printed as 
annexes to the proceedings. The Committee on Chinese Studies reported 
the approaching publication of Br. H. G. Creel’s Studies in Marly Chinese 
Culture, and of the first volume of Br. H. H. Dubs' translation of the 
ChHen Han sJiu, Mr. Langdon Warner is acting as temporary chairman 
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of tlie Goinmittee on Japanese Studies, succeeding Mr. Eeiscliauer, -whose 
Uvo volume work, Earl;/ Japanese Bistory, appeared shortly before his 
death. The Committee on Indie and Iranian Studies reported on the -work 
of Dr. Emeneau and Dr. Mandelbaum in India. Unfortunately the site at 
Chanhu-daro has been lying unworked this year because of the lack of 
funds. The Committee on Mediterranean and Near Eastern Studies 
recommended the formation of a new committee on Islamic culture. It 
also recommended the improvement of scholarship in three fields : late 
ancient and medieval Jewish sources, Armenian historical sources, and 
Central Asian sources. It reported that the subvention for pants in aid 
of research had been discontinued, but that subventions for aid to publica- 
tion in the humanities, and for study-aids, would still be available. A 
committee of which Mr. Edgerton is chairman has been set up to adminis- 
ter the study-aids, which will be granted chiefly for the purpose of 
developing personnel in the under-developed fields of the humanities. 
These include most of the fields in which our Society is interpted. 

Mr. Hummel, the retiring chairman of the Committee on Chinese Studies, 
was given a vote of thanks for his work. He will remain a member of the 
Committee, but will be succeeded as chairman by Professor Goodrich of 
Columbia University. Mr. Lessing of the U^i'^eernty of 
been made a member of the Committee, succeeding Mr. Latourpp 

It was announced by the Committee on the History of Eeligion that a 
series of lectures by Professor Martin Nilsson would be given during the 

academic year of 1939-40. ^ Sheyock, 

'IPti A. XTT.'-T.TTVr 



It was voted to receive the report, 


Kepokt of the Eepeesbktative on the U 
Aaieeican Schools op Oeiental 

Prof. K. Schmidt presented the following 
Society’s representative on the corporation of 
of Oriental Eesearch : 

As the representative of this Sociey on 
Schools of Oriental 

to present the following report. The annual meeting of the Corporation 
held in Union Theological Seminary, ' 

The Trustees met in the same place, 

at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, April^ 18, 1938, 
meetings I attended, 
lege continues to he 
year he has managt 
peeially noteworthy 

carried on jointly by the School and the 


_ “ • ' * ” * i the Corporation of the American 

Eesearch and its Board of Trustees I have the honor 

" \ was 

New York City, December 28, 1937. 
December 27 and 28, 1937, and also 

These' 

Glueck of the Hebrew Union Ool- 
3 ol at Jerusalem. During the last 
;ed its affairs skillfully and with marked success. Es- 
^ is his conduct of the excavations at Hhirbet et-Tannur, 
Transjordan Department of 
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Antiquities, in Marcli and April, 1937, and concluded in December, 1937. 
In tbe Bulletin (Feb. 1938) lie bas given an extensive account of the ruins 
of a Nabataean temple discovered in this locality, apparently on the 
border line between ancient Moab and Edom. In the trying circumstances 
of Palestinian life at the present time Dr. Glueck has maintained cordial 
relations with the authorities, the learned institutions, and the various 
elements of the population. Professor S. Vernon McCasland of Goucher 
College is the Annual Professor for 1937-38. He has delivered public 
lectures and conducted private seminars. Together with the Two Brothers 
Fellow, Mr. William L. Reed, and Mr. G. S. Steinbeck, another student, he 
also assisted the Director during most of the supplementary campaign in 
December at Khirbet et-Tannur. Professor Clarence S. Fisher as Profes- 
sor of Archaeology continues the preparation of his great Corpus of Pales- 
tinian Pottery. A number of scholars have been in residence at or have 
visited the School. The Hostel is well filled. The Library has been in- 
creased by new accessions. Professor Henry J. Cadbury of Harvard Uni- 
versity has been appointed Annual Professor for 1938-39. 

Professor E. A. Speiser, of the University of Pennsylvania is Director of 
the School at Baghdad. He is in charge of the excavations at Tepe Ga%vra, 
a joint enterprise of the School and the University of Pennsylvania. His 
published accounts indicate the extraordinary importance of this site. 
Professor A. T. Olmstead of the University of Chicago was the Annual 
Professor for 1936-37. It was understood that he was to devote the year 
to extensive travels in the Near East for the purpose of enriching a forth- 
coming historical work with the results of fresh observation of this region. 
He has published in the Bulletin (Feb. 1938) an itinerary including ap- 
proximately one hundred places in Turkey, Syria, Palestine, Transjordan, 
Cyprus, Egypt, Iraq, and Iran. The Annual Professor of 1937-38 is Pro- 
fessor Elihu Grant of Haverford College, who has carried on research, 
lectured in Baghdad, and traveled in Iraq. The School greatly needs a 
house of its own in Baghdad. Such an educational centre is warranted by 
the extent and importance of American scientific interests and achievements 
in the land of the two rivers. 

N. Schmidt. 

It was voted to receive the report. 


Othes Business 

Prof. J. A. Montgomery spoke of the work of the Society’s Com- 
mittee for the Promotion of Oriental Research. 

Upon the motion of Prof. W. P. Albright it was voted that we 
send to the American Philosophical Society, the oldest and most 
catholic of America’s learned societies, oiir sincere greetings at the 
occasion of our simultaneous meetings at Philadelphia. 
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Upon motion of Prof. F. Idgerton it was voted that the Secre- 
tar}^ telegraph the Society’s greetings to our oldest member, Prof. 
C. E. Lanman. 

The President announced the appointment of the following com- 
mittees ; 

Committee on Eesolutions : Dr. C. J. Ogden, Prof. A. H. Lybyer. 
Committee of Auditors for 1938 : Prof. B. H, Sturtevant, Prof. 
F. Edgerton. 


B. PEESENTATION OF COMMUNICATIONS 
The following communications were presented : 

Prof. J. A. MoNTGOMsay {University of Pennsylvania): The Contribu- 
tion of tlie Orient to the Concept of Universal History. 

(1) The central position of the Near Orient, between the Euphrates and 
Nile valleys, the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean, with complication 
of races and commerce; (2) the Empires and their ecumenical scope; (3) 
Hebrew and later Arabian monism; (4) the appeal of Oriental religions 
and cults, ignoring racial and political bounds; their cosmic problems of 
good and evil; eschatology; (5) Oriental science; (6) the historical 
philosophy of Ibn Klialdun. 

Prof. L. C. Goodrich {ColumMa University) : Early Prohibitions of 
Tobacco in China and Manchuria. 

Tobacco appears in Southeastern China about 1620, and about the same 
time in Manchuria. Shen Han-kuang (1619-77) writes of having seen an 
edict forbidding the nse of tobacco while at Peking in 1637. Other prohi- 
bitions are for the years 1638, 1641, and 1643. The first edict by the 
Manchus in Mukden, still extant, was issued on July 26, 1639. It includes 
the phrase: ‘‘The board has prohibited (tobacco) several times already.” 
The Manchu emperor of the K^ang-hsi period (1662-1722) tells his sons of 
not smoking himself because of the current ban. In the 1676 code there 
appears an order against smoking in the forbidden city (Peking), public 
granaries, altars, temples, and like places. The first regulation against 
smoking in a library is mentioned in the writings of Wu I-feng {1742- 

1819) in his description of the famous Tien I Ko of Ningpo. 

Dr. H. I. PoHBMAH {Yale University) : Aspects of Caesarian Section in 
India. 

The earliest description of Caesarian section in medical texts. Icono- 
graphie and mythological suggestions. The use and survival of the practice 
in Hindu ritual. 
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Pi*of. G. Vernadsky (Yale University) : On the Origins of the Antae. 

The Antae are generally considered the ancestors of the Eastern Slavs. 
The name itself is apparently not Slavic. There seems to be sufficient evi- 
dence for looking for its origins to the Sarmatian tribes, in particular to 
the Alani. According to Chinese sources the Alani were known originally 
as An-ts'ai. In the Middle Ages the Alani were referred to as As (lasy 
in Russian chronicles). The branch of the Slavs known as Antae might 
have received its name from a Sarmatian ruling clan. The identification 
of Antae as lasy of the Russian chronicles, if recognized as valid, will 
throw considerable new light on the early background of Russian history. 

The session was concluded at 1 p. m., when those present ad- 
journed to the Hotel Normandie where they were entertained at 
limcheon by the University of Pennsylvania. 

THE SECOND SESSION 

The Second Session of the Society was called to order at 2.30 
p. M. of the same day by Prof. W. C. Graham^, President of the 
Middle West Branch, who presided. 

The following communications were presented : 

Prof. A. H. Lybyer (University of Illinois): The Foundations of Mo- 
hammed the Conqueror. 

Three documents are known, two Arabic and one Turkish. The longer 
Arabic Waqfiyyeh describes the dozen institutions founded; lists the towns, 
villages, farms, khans, bazaars, baths, mills and houses assigned for revenue 
(about 850 items) ; and specifies officers and rules of administration. Pro- 
visions for Fatih’s own mosque with its eight colleges, eight schools, hos- 
pital, and guest-house include 100 servitors of the mosque, with daily pay 
from 30 aqoheh for the preacher to two for a Koran reciter. Each college 
had a professor at 50 aqoheh i a tutor at 5; and 15 students, a porter, and 
two attendants at two each. 

Prof. R. G. Kent (University of Pennsylvania) : Old Persian Jottings. 
Published Journal 58, 324. 

Pres. J. Moeoensteen (Hebrew Union College) : The Date, Historical 
Background and Cultural Implications of Psalm 48. 

Psalm 48 has generally been interpreted as referring to the traditional 
destruction of Sennacherib after the siege of Jerusalem in 701 B. C. or else 
as a processional psalm recited by pilgrims coming to Jerusalem from the 
far south (perhaps even from Upper Egypt). This paper will endeavor to 
show that the psalm is composite, that w. 2-4, 9-15 are the utterance of a 
body of pilgrims to Jerusalem coming from Galilee, or even from Phoenicia, 
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during tlie period 516-500 B, C., %v}iile w. 5-8 are an interpolation referring 
to a Mstorie event, oi 480 B. C. of great significaiice, to the Jews of 
Jerusalem.' 

Prol C. H. Goedon (Johns Hopkins University } : Seals of Western Asia 
in Walters Art Gallery {Illustrated). 

There are about sixty seals and seventy seal Impressions in, the Walters 
Art Gallery, Baltimore. .Of these only the famous Tarfco,ndeinos seal has 
been published. Many periods are represented, ranging from, the Jemdet 
Kasr Period at the close of the fomdh niillenniimi B. C. to the Sassanian 
Period term,inated by the Islamic Conquest in the seventh century A. B. 
The seals come mainly from Mesopotamia, Syria and Asia Minor. The 
inscriptions on the seals are written in Sumerian and x4ccadian cuneiform, 
Hittite and Egyptian Hieroglyphs and Aramic and South Arable alpha- 
betic characters. The script and language of one inscription are not yet 
Identified with certainty. The collection is rich in Horth Syrian seals of 
the second half of the second millennium B. C. 

Dr. G. E. Weight {American Schools of Oriental' Mesearoh) : Some 
Phoenician Art of the Persian Period and the Origin of the ' Megarian ’ 
Bowl (Illustrated). 

Certain objects of art, especially bowls, ladles, and jewelry, the signifi- 
cance of which has not been grasped, ha%’e been turning up in Palestine and 
Syria in deposits dating from the Persian period. Comparative study of 
material from Persia, Egypt, Greece, and Italy indicates that they are 
Phoenician art. It is from this art that the ‘ Megarian * bowl of the 
Hellenistic period, hitherto commonly considered of Egyptian origin, re- 
ceived its immediate inspiration. 

Miss A. B. Haix (Boston Museum of Fine Arts): Miniature Copper 
Objects of the 8rd Millennium B. C. from Chanhu-daro, India (Illustrated). 

Two copper carts and a miniature figure found at Chanhu-daro, Sind, 
India, by the Joint Expedition of the American School of Indie and 
Iranian Studies and the Museum of Pine Arts, 1935-36. 

Prof. C. C. Toreet (Yale University): South-Arabian Antiquities at 
Yale University (Illustrated), 

Yale University possesses a collection (20 pieces) of small alabaster 
fragments from Southern Arabia. These include sculpture in the round 
as well as inscriptions. 

Prof, J. J. Obeemahh {Yale University) : The Archaic Inscriptions from 
LacMsh (Illustrated). 

A re-examination of the reading of the individual symbols, together 
with an attempt to interpret the legends of (a) the ewer, (b) the bowl, 
(c) the dagger found at Tell ed-Duweir. Critique of the assumption of 
proto-Sinaitic influence. Consideration of the general alphahetologic sig- 
nificance of these inscriptions. 
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The Session was concluded at 5.30 n. m. and the members 
present were transported in busses to the campus of Haverford 
College. Here they examined the collections of Palestinian Pot- 
tery and Artifacts in the Haverford x\rchaeological Mnsenm^ 
Sharpless Hall. Supper was served by the courtesy of the College 
in Pounders Hall. After supper those present adjourned to the 
Union where they were welcomed by President W. W. Comfort of 
Haverford. President Waterman expressed the gratitude of the 
Society for the hospitality extended to it by the College. 

Upon the motion of Prof. J. A. Montgomery^ who commented 
appropriately upon the long-established relation between Haver- 
ford College, the Oriental Society, and the Oriental Club of Phila- 
delphia and upon the significance of Prof. J. Eendel Harris in this 
connection, it was voted that the Society send it cordial greetings 
to Prof. Harris at the occasion of its meeting at Haverford. 

Vice-President L. Barret presided while Prof. L. Waterman de- 
livered the Presidential Address upon the subject, Oriental 
Studies in the Present World Picture” (see this issue of the 
JOUEISTAL, p. 402). 

The meeting adjourned at 9.15 p. m., the members of the Society 
returning to Philadelphia by bus. 


THE THIRD SESSION 

The third session was held at Dropsie College, beginning at 10.00 
A. M. on Wednesday, April 20. It consisted of two simultaneous 
Group Meetings in the Near Eastern and Par Eastern fields re- 
spectively in which communications on stated topics were presented 
by special invitation. The Hear East Group Meeting had as its 
theme: Linguistic Contacts in the Hear East in the Period of the 
Great Migrations. The Par East Group Meeting had as its theme: 
Problems in Par Eastern Linguistics and Philology. 

In the Hear East Group Meeting, over which President L. 
Waterman presided, the following communications were presented : 

Prof, Z. S. Haeeis {Unmersity of Pennsylvania) : B&veloi^ment and 
Differentiation of tlie Canaanite Dialects. 

Tlie Syrian-Palestian area was settled at an early date by people who 
spoke Horthwest Semitic (specifically Canaanite). In tbe course of cen- 
turies linguistic forms spread over various parts of the area, gradually 
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feiiilding linguistic boundaries across it, and eventually dialects. , This 
investigation seeks to determine the date and geographic diffusion of. the 
more important linguistic developments in that general area; and so to' 
reveal the formation of the historical Canaan.ite dialects. 

Prof. A. G'OETZE ( Yale Unwersity ) : Indo-European Elements in the 
Ancient Kear East. 

T,he paper contained a critical report on recent research concerning the 
,rdle played by the Indo-Europeans in Ancient Xear Eastern cultures. It 
dealt successively with the Indo-Europeans in Asia Minor (Luwians, Hit- 
ittes) and those .among the Churrians. The problem whether Indo- 
European influence is recognizable among the Kassites and among the 
Urarteans was discussed. 

Prof. W. 'E. Albrioht {Johns Hopkins University) : ISTorthwest Semitic 
in the Light of Aecadian and Egyptian Evidence. 

The material comes mainly from the Aechtmigstexte (2000 B. C.) and 
from the names and words of Canaanite origin in New-Egyptian documents 
(1500-1200 B. C.) as well as in Aecadian tablets from Babylonia and 
Mari (e. 2000-1600 B. C.) and from Egypt and Palestine (1500-1300 B. C.). 
The results of my analysis are important particularly for South-Canaan- 
ite and East-Canaanite phonology, for the verb (imperfect and future 
tenses in indicative, subjunctive, and jussive moods, perfect and stative), 
and for the noun (declension of masculine plural and dual; formation of 
masculine participles as nouns of occupation and feminine participles as 
kennings of objects). 

Prof. E. H. Stubtevant {Yale University) : The Evidence of Anatolian 
Languages for Indo-European Laryngeal Consonants. 

The theory that the Indo-European languages have lost certain conso- 
nants more or less similar to the Semitic laryngeals receives strong sup- 
port from Hittite and certain other Anatolian languages, namely Luwian, 
“ Hieroglyphic Hittite,’^ and Lycian. I think that we can plausibly assume 
four Indo-European lost consonants : ( 1 ) ^ a glottal stop of palatal color, 
does not change the quality of a neighboring e; it is not recorded in 
Hittite. (2) h a glottal stop of velar color, changes a neighboring c to a; 
it is not recorded in Hittite. (3) a velar or Iar3mgeal voiceless spirant, 
changes a neighboring e to a; it is represented in Hittite by which is 
normally written double where the cuneiform system makes that possible. 
(4) y, a, velar or laryngeal voiced spirant, does not change the quality of 
a neighboring e; it is represented in Hittite by b, which Is never written 
double. 

There was considerable discussion in which the following par- 
ticipated : Messers Albright^, EdgertoB;, Eeicli, Stephens. 

In the Par Bast Group Meeting, over which Prof. L. C. Good- 
rich presided, the following communications were presented : 
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Mr, tJ. K. Yamagiwa {University of Michigan) : Wants in Japanese 
Language Teaching. 

TJiis paper began witii a description of tbe courses in Japanese offered 
at the University of Micbigan; named certain aids found useful in the 
teaching of vocabulary; proceeded to a general consideration of grammars 
used, especially those of Rose-Innes and the Vaccaris, as regards phonology, 
idiom, use of Japanese eharactery, vocabulary, use of connected discourse, 
statement of grammatical rules, the order in which they are presented, 
and terminology used; and suggested what ought probably to be the char- 
acter! tics of an improved grammar which will serve not only as a guide 
to spoken Japanese but as an introduction to the written language. 

Prof. J. B. Wabe (Harvard University) : A Difficult Phrase in Liu 
T’ao’s Memorial on the Yellow Turbans. 

In Liu T'ao’s memorial one finds (Eon Han shu 87.4b) the phrase niao 
shing shou hsin ssu hung ming hu which may be translated literally as 
“bird sounds and animal hearts secretly share their cries.^’ Since the 
writer has found the real significance of this phrase quite obscure, he will 
present some parallels from the literature in an attempt to arrive at a 
solution. 

Prof. E, S. Beitton (New York University) : Directional Value in 
Chinese Paleography. 

Under the chih-shih category, a familiar device is the making of a dis- 
tinct character by inverting, reversing, or otherwise changing the direction 
of a sign, without morphographic change of the sign within itself. This 
paper suggested that such directional value is more highly developed in 
the early Chinese than in comparable scripts, and is one of the resources 
of ideographic versatility by which the Chinese escaped syllabary and 
alphabet and developed a system embracing both the phonetic and ideo- 
graphic principles. 

Prof. F. K. Li (Yale University) : A Type of Folk-Song in Wu-ming. 

The form of the folk-song in Wu-ming, a Tai community in the Province 
of Ewang-si; the rime pattern and the intonation pattern; comparison 
with Siamese poetry seems to indicate a common Tai tradition in the form 
of these songs. 

Prof. Q. A. Kennedy (Yale University) ; Some Uses of Three Classical 
Particles in Chinese. 

Though many of the uses of these particles are well understood, there 
remains in each ease a function that has been vaguely labelled ‘ rhythmic ’ 
or * emphatic.’ This paper attempted to get a little closer to a positive 
definition of these functions, chiefly through a study of the comparative 
effect of retaining or eliminating the particles in concrete cases. All three 
particles are seen then to have bearing on the highly important ‘equation- 
type’ of sentence structure in Chinese. 
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Tliere was considerable discnssion of each of tlie commtmiea- 
tionSj,' in which Messrs. Borton, Chang, Dubs, Gale, Goodrich, Hum- 
mel, Eennedy, Labatt-Simon, Li, McGo¥ern, Shimizu, Shryock, 
Ware and Yamagiwa participated. 

The session was concluded at 1.00 p. M., when the Society was 
entertained at luncheon by Dropsie College. 


THE FOURTH SESSION 

The fourth session, also held at Dropsie College, began shortly 
after 2.BD p. M, of the same day. It consisted of three simultaneous 
Group Meetings in the Hear Eastern, the Middle Eastern, and the 
Par Eastern fields respectively. 

At the Hear Eastern Group Meeting, over which Prof. T. J. 
Meek presided, the following communications were presented and 
discussed : 

Prof. N. J. Reich (Dropsie College) : On Grammatical Exercises in tlie 
Schools of Ancient Egypt. 

Prof. P. J. Stephens (Yale University ) : The Oath Formula in Sumerian 
Texts of the Third Dynasty of Ur. 

A Sumerian unpublished private contract from the Third Dynasty of 
Ur, unique because of the form of its oath clause, was presented in cunei- 
form text, transliteration, and translation. The oath formula in this text 
reads: mu-na i-no-pAn. The attempt to interpret the new oath formula 
led to a discussion of the oath formulae of over 100 selected documents of 
this period. 

Prof. J. Lewy (Hebrew Union College): Remarks on a hTewly Pub- 
lished Contract from Ras Shamra. 

A brief discussion of certain relations of the contract published in 
Syria f XVIII, 248, with the Middle Assyrian Laws and other contemporary 
sources. 

Prof. J. Reideb (Dropsie College ) : Biliteralism in the Light of the Ras 
Shamra Texts. 

This paper reviewed the problem of biliteral roots in Semitic languages 
and endeavored to prove the existence of such disputed roots from the Ras 
Shamra texts of the middle of the second millennium B. C. Using the 
same method, an attempt was made to justify also the existence of uni- 
literal roots, remnants of which are found in the Bible. 
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Prof, E. A. Speiseb {University of Pennsylvania) i Fallacies of tlie 
'Tlieory of Polarity. 

The object of tMs paper was to demonstrate that the term ^‘polarity” 
as used by many Semitists is misleading. TMs alleged linguistic principle 
covers in reality several different linguistic phenomena. 

Prof. H. S. GEHMAisr {Frinoeton Theological Seminary): The John H, 
Scbeide Papyri of Ezekiel. 

The Scbeide papyri of Ezekiel, recently published by the Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, date from about 200 A. D, and belonged originally to the 
same codex as the Chester Beatty Papyri. This text has more agreements 
with B than with A and Q, but in many passages it departs from B and 
agrees with the Massoretic text, A, Q, and minuscules of various groups. 
This new text rather confirms the view that long before the time of Origen 
there were two strata in the LXX: the AQ-type and the B-type, which is 
also represented in the Syro-Hexaplar. 

Prof. E. A. Hahn (Hunter College) : Hittite Mahhan. 

Mahhari is both comparative and temporal. The comparative use seems 
the earlier; the points raised by Pedersen as possible objections are not 
cogent. Postpositional mahhan == ' after the manner of.’ Adverbial mah-^ 
han has been translated * zurzeit, schon ’ (Ungnad), ‘zunachst’ (Goetze), 
* in the meantime, immediately’ (Sturtevant) ; ‘then’ fits as well as any of 
these in every case, better in some cases, besides accounting better for the 
conjunction’s meaning ‘when.’ Moreover, the meaning ‘then’ renders 
smoother two involved passages in which mahhan has been taken as 
‘when.’ Conjunctival mahhan or ‘when’; the meaning ‘where’ 

offered by Goetze in one passage seems imnecessary. 

Mr. B. SoHWAEra (Hew York Fudlic Lidrary) z The Diagonal Wedge is 
not a “ Glossenkeil ” in Hittite. 

In every instance where the diagonal wedge stands before a word in the 
Hittite texts, it can be demonstrated that the word thus stigmatized pre- 
sented some punctual, lexical, or morphological difficulty to the scribe. It is 
proposed that this sign merely calls attention to a following word, marking 
it as unusual ( and thus indicating that the scribe is a faithful copyist), 
and is therefore roughly equivalent to our sic ! 

At the Middle Bast Group Meeting, over which Vice-President 
L 4 C, Barret presided, the following communications were pre- 
sented and discussed : 

Prof. P. E. Dumont (Johns Hopkins University): The Meaning of 
Sammr^ati in Apastamba-iSrauta-Sfitra VI. 4. 2 and Other Passages. 

Caland explains na stanan sammriati by saying “Hachdem durch 
das Kalb die Milch zum Fliessen gebraeht ist, beriihrt er nicht, wie im 
gewdhnlichen Treiben, mit der hefeuohteten Hand, die Zitzen,” TMs 
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iiiterpretatioa seems to be untenable* In tMs and in other passages 
sammrsati means "to toncb together/* 

Br. T. Miohex,sO'N {Bmithmnian Institution) : Once more hTitapntta. 

When I pointed out before the American Oriental Society at the pre- 
vions meeting at Philadelphia that the dental M of Nttapiitta was dize to 
the Magadhan form of the word, beeanse in Asokan Magadhan palatal fi 
Is replaced by dental n, I was unaware of the fact that Jacobi, Indian 
Antiquary, 1880, pp. 158, 159 had previously come to this same conclusion. 

Prof. W. hr. Beowh {University of Pennsylvania) : Some hlotes on Old 
Gujarati. 

Discussion of intrusion of vowel between dissimilar consonants in the 
seam of Sanskrit compounds when borrowed by Old Gujarati ; and of aspi- 
ration in OG of some unaspirated Sanskrit stops, and deaspiration of some 
aspirated stops. 

Prof. P. Edgebton {Yale University): Pome and (?) Antioch in the 
Mahubharata. Published Jotjenai* 58. 262. 

Dr. A. K. CooMARASWAMY (Boston Museum of Pine Arts ) : Svayama- 
ti'trpna. 

The “ self -perforated stones svayamdtnii^h §arkarah, SB. YIII. 7. 4. 1) 
of the Fire Altar, representing the Three Worlds, being " for the passage 
of the breaths and for a sight of heaven’* (TS. V. 2. 8. 1 etc.), were evi- 
dently “ ringstones,” like those annular stones of which examples surviv- 
ing in India are called "doors of liberation” {mukti-dvdra) , and like 
those which have been found in large numbers on Indus Yalley sites. 
The three openings form a way by which the Devas, and now likewise the 
Sacrificer, ascend and descend these worlds, using the "Universal lights” 
{visvajyotis bricks) as stepping stones: cf. Jacob’s Ladder. In the "cotton- 
bale ” symbol of the punch-marked coins, the three " self-perforates ” are 
“strung like gems on a thread” {sutrdtman) * The uppermost “self- 
perforate corresponds to the luffer of a circular hut, the opening of a 
hypaethral temple, the eye of a dome, and the "eye of the needle”; re- 
markable parallels can be adduced from Siberia and China (jade pi), and 
from the Zohar, and other sources. 

Dr. C. J. OGDEn^r: Three Turfan Pahlavi Etymologies; HrSyed, ’Skewst, 
Mnwhmyb. Published Jotibnal 68, 331. 

At the Far Bast Group Meetings over which Prof, L. G, Good- 
rich presided, the following communications were presented 

Prof. C. H. Peake {Oolumhia University ) : On the Limitation of Inter- 
est Bates in China. 

From the Han dynasty on the government of China has attempted to 
limit interest rates. From the Han to the T*ang the regulations were not 
consistently enforced. The result was a frequent resort to releasal from 
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long-standing public obligations and an occasional releasal from private 
obligations. From tbe T*ang dynasty on when tbe codification of laws and 
regulations governing tbe interest rates became more definitely fixed, this 
practice apparently died out. In tbe Yuan dynasty tbe regulations re- 
ceived tbeir modern foi*m in tbe expression i pen i U ( — ) 
providing that interest should not exceed tbe capital no matter bow long 
tbe loan remained unpaid tbougb this principle emerges centuries earlier. 
Furtbermore it was ordered that tbe interest rates should not exceed 3% a 
month. In tbe Ming these regulations became a fixed part (lii) of the 
code which remained unchanged in form in subsequent codes to tbe end of 
the monarchy in 1911. 

Prof. Y. Z. Chang {Unwersity of Michigan)-. China’s Contribution to 
Western Civilization. 

In contrast to the bellicose ideological conflict of tbe modern world, tbe 
exchanges of ideas and cultural influences of former ages based upon tbe 
individual needs and free choice of tbe nations concerned, supply to tbe 
peoples of today a most significant lesson. China’s contribution to west- 
ern culture forms an important chapter in a history of tbe cultural rela- 
tions of tbe east and the west. 

That silk, porcelain, tea, gunpowder, and compass came from China is 
common knowledge. Some scholars believe that paper and printing also 
originated in China. Kecent investigations conducted in Nanking, Wash- 
ington, Chapel Hill, and Ann Arbor seem to indicate that a modern con- 
tribution, the merit system, has had far reaching effects in the social and 
political life of Europe and America. 

Mr. H. S. Santesson {India Political Council ) ; The Japanese and the 
Preservation of China’s Antiquities. A Becord of Achievements. 

A brief discussion of the attitude of the Japanese Army of Occupation 
to the relics of China’s past found in the territories under their control. 
In Jehol special efforts have been made to preserve the antiquities neg- 
lected under the rule of the war-lords. In the Liaotung Peninsula the 
investigation of the megalithic vestiges is proceeding under semi-ofBlcial 
auspices. The attitude of the Japanese in the course of their present 
activities in northern and middle China was likewise discussed. 

Prof. H, H. Hubs {Duhe University ) : The Victory of Han Confucianism. 
(Printed in this issue of the Joxjenal, p. 435.) 

Miss N. L. Swann (Cest Oriental Library ) : Pan Elu’s Preface to the 
Han Shu. 

Tradition based upon incomplete accounts is most probably responsible 
for attribution to Pan Ku (A. D. 32-92) of sole authorship of the Man 
of the Pan family, father, son, and daughter. Other hands contributed 
at least to some degree to the book. Credit, however, does belong to Pan 
Ku for the structure of the record and for the organization of the ma- 
terial, both that inherited from his father, and that assembled and 
composed by himself. 
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A Tery coETincing dociimeEtary evidence for tlie striking part played by 
Pan in tlie bistory is found in bis preface, occupying the second of tbe 
two parts of the last chapter of Han Shu. This consists of a series, of 
ninety -nine rliymthic riming verses, in the order of the one hundred chap- 
ters of the book., that in turn epitomiaie — ^with but' one exception, when one 
verse is assigned to t%vo chapters-— one chapter after the other. 

Miss M. E. Cameeon {Western Reserve University/} : The Public Career 
of Chang Chih-tung (1837-1909): A Brief Survey. 

Chang Chih-tung (1837-1909), one of the most distinguished Chinese 
officials in the service of the Manehu dynasty in its closing decades, was 
noted both for his ardent Confucianism and for his pioneer activity in 
introducing such occidental devices as railways and factories. This bio- 
graphical sketch was based on Chinese biographical studies of Chang plus 
information from occidental sources, and was meant as a preliminary to a 
full-length study of Chang’s official career, based on his papers. 

Dr. H. A. Moran {Cornell in China) i The Astrological Elements in 
Early Chinese Writing. 

A communication on the astrological elements underlying the Chinese 
ideographic system, indicating the predominant part which the Ten Stems, 
the T’welve Branches, the Twenty-Eight Signs of the Lunar Calendar, and 
other astrological forms play in early Chinese writing. Comment on the 
relationship of the Twelve Branches with the Twelve Signs of the Zodiac 
as found in ancient India, Babylon, and other contemporary civilizations. 
Amplification of the suggestion, already made by the speaker at a pre- 
vious meeting of the Society, of a possible connection between the lunar 
signs and the phonetic alphabet. 

Prof, W. M. McGovern {Northwestern University/) : The Hsiung-Nu 
Kingdoms in Korthern China. 

Much light has been thrown in recent years upon the nomadic Hsiung-nu 
Empire which flourished in Central Asia from the third century B. C. to 
the second century A. D,, but much less is known regarding the King- 
doms established in Korth China during the fourth century A. B. by the 
descendants of the old Southern Hsiung-nu. The present paper attempted 
to outline the history of the two most important of these Hsiung-nu 
dynasties, viz., the Early Chao and Later Chao Dynasties. Especial em- 
phasis was laid upon the racial and linguistic peculiarities noted in the 
Chinese Dynastic Histories. 

In the discnssion of these communications the following par- 
ticipated: Messers Dubs, Gale, Goodrich, Hummel, La Pargue, 
McGovern, Moran, Shimizu, Swann, Vernadsl<y, and Ware, 

At 7.00 p. M. of the same day the members of the Society in 
attendance upon the sessions, their friends, and certain invited 
guests including President and Mrs. W. W. Comfort of Haverford 
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College, Dean and Mrs. H. L. Crosby of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Mrs. Max L. Margolis, and Mrs. Morris Jastrow, met at 
the Penn Athletic Club for the annual Subscription Dinner. 

After the dinner Dean H. L. Crosby conveyed to the Society and 
to the Philadelphia Oriental Club at the occasion of its Piftieth 
Anniversary, the greetings of the University of Pennsylvania, ex- 
pressing the University’s pride in its Orientalists and its interest 
in Oriental studies. President Waterman responded for the 
Society. 

Prof. G. Sarton delivered the address upon the subject, The 
Oriental Origins of Western Science.” 

President C. Adler of Dropsie College, the sole surviving charter 
member and founder of the Club in America (the only other sur- 
viving charter member being Prof. J. Eendel Harris, now of Man- 
chester, England), spoke informally of the beginnings and the 
early memberships of the Philadelphia Oriental Club and of the 
Club’s desire to interest the laymen in the study of the Orient. 
President Waterman expressed the Society’s felicitations to the 
Club at the occasion of its Piftieth Anniversary and called atten- 
tion to the debt of gratitude which Oriental studies in America owe 
to the Club, members of which are now scattered over a large part 
of the United States and Canada. 


THE FIFTH SESSION 

The fifth session of the meeting was held in the auditorium of 
the University Museum, beginning at 10.00 a, m. on Thursday, 
April ^1. President Waterman presided. 

A. BUSINESS MEETING 

Prof. E. G. Kent presented the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee and the Society proceeded to elect, each by a separate vote, 
the following officers and representatives. The term of office is one 
year unless otherwise indicated : 

President — Prof. LeRoy C. Barret 
Vice-President — Dr. Ludlow Bull 
Secretary -Treasurer — ^Prof. Carl H. Kraeling 
Editor — Prof. W. Norman Brown 
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Associate Editors — Dr.. John K. Shryoek 

Prof. Ephraim A. Speiser 

Librarian — Prof. Andrew Keogh . , . 

Member of , Executive Committee — 'Prof. Albert T. Oimstead, to serve 
for three years 

Delegate to the American Council of Learned Eoeieties — Prof. James ,R. 
Ware, to serve for four years 

Members of the Nominating Committee — Professors William F. Albright, 
L. Carrington Goodrich, Dr. Charles J. Ogden, each to serve for two 
years 

It was voted to appoint Prof. E. H. StiiTteYant chairman of the 
ITominating Committee for the year 1938-39. 

The Secretary reported that the EsecntiYe Committee had 
accepted the iimtation of The Johns Hopkins TJniYersity, and that 
the nest meeting of the Society would be held at Baltimore, Md., 
in Easter week of 1939. 

President Waterman announced the appointment of the follow- 
ing as the Committee on Arrangements for the Baltimore meeting: 
Professors W. P. Albright (chairman), P. E. Dumont, W. Eosenau, 
and Mr. A. J. Sachs. 

Dr. C. J. Ogden presented the following as the report of the 
Committee on Eesolutions : 

The American Oriental Society hereby places on record its pleasure in 
holding its one hundred and fiftieth meeting in Philadelphia on the occa- 
sion of the fiftieth anniversary of the Philadelphia Oriental Club, and it 
expresses to the Club its hearty thanks for the courteous invitation and 
for the dinner tendered to the members of the Executive Committee. 

It also deeply appreciates the kindness of the administration of the 
University Museum in granting the use of its commodious lecture hall for 
the sessions on Tuesday and Thursday and in arranging the exhibits of 
Near and Par Eastern antiquities. 

The University of Pennsylvania has earned our thanks by extending 
again its accustomed hospitality and by its cordial greeting through Dean 
Crosby, President Comfort and the authorities of Haverford College pro- 
vided a most enjoyable evening by displaying especially for us the archaeo- 
logical collection of the College and by entertaining us in the beautiful 
surroundings of its campus. The Dropsie College made us fee! at home 
through supplying rooms for our sectional meetings, through its invitation 
to luncheon, and above all through the presence of President Adler, with- 
out which no meeting in Philadelphia would be complete. 

The courtesy of the Penn Athletic Club in extending the use of its facili- 
ties is gratefully acknowledged. The local members, especially those 
belonging to the Committee on Arrangements, have been unfailingly 
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tbonglitfiiL PhiladelpHa in its relations with this Society has indeed 
shown brotherly love. 

It was Toted to accept the report. 

It was Yoted to appoint Prof. Schmidt as the Society's repre- 
sentative on the Corporation of the American Schools of Oriental 
Eesearch. 

Prof. W. C. Graham presented the following motion : 

Resolved that the Executive Committee be requested to take such action 
as it may deem desirable and effective to call to the attention of the 
authorities of American institutions of learning, wherever it may seem 
advisable and necessary, the immediate and pressing importance, both from 
the standpoint of the origins and history of western culture, and from 
that of contemporary human relationships, of intelligently promoting 
Oriental studies both at the undergraduate and graduate levels. 

After comment by several members it was voted to adopt the 
resolution. 

Miss E. Weil reported upon the projected inauguration of an 
archaeological department by the periodical 

It was voted that the incoming President he authorized to ap- 
point a committee to discuss the matter further with Miss Weil, 
the editor of Asia, 

B. PEESENTATION OP COMMUNICATIONS 

The following communications were presented and discussed ; 

Prof. M. Bueeows {Yale University ) : Law and Custom in the Book of 
Ruth, 

The forms of marriage, inheritance, and redemption reflected in the book 
of Ruth and their interrelations do not correspond to anything else in the 
Old Testament. Do the laws and the book of Ruth respectively represent 
different stages in Israel's social evolution? Does Ruth give an imaginary 
picture of bygone times, while the laws reveal actual practices? Or does 
Ruth reflect living custom, and the laws merely picture unrealized ideals? 
These questions are vitally related to the problems of the date and literary 
eharacter of the hook. 

Prof. S. H. Blaitk (Eebrew Union College) \ Divergent Tendencies and 
Party Conflicts in Early Post-Exilic Judaism. 

Histories of Post-Exilic Judaism tend to oversimplify the religious and 
political situation. The century following the advent of Cyrus appears in 
reality to have been one in which many divergent currents of thought and 
political philosophies struggled with each other for supremacy, a fact 
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wliich lias beeen obscured by tbe circumstaBee that our biblical records 
were composed largely under the influence of the party wbich eventually 
prevailed. This paper was an attempt to indicate briefly tbe complicated 
character of that period. 

Prof. 'H. L. Ginsbebo {Jewish Theological Eeminarg): The Aramaic 
Original of Ban. 1*2: 4a; 8-12. 

That the Hebrew is translated from an Aramaic original is borne out by 
a more extensive and conclusive body of evidence than is submitted by 
Charles. Besides many moderate Aramaisms remarkable only by their 
abundance, there are several crude barbarisms, some only intelligible 
through retroversion, and — ^the decisive proof — a few phrases that clearly 
reflect corrupt, misread or misunderstood Aramaic expressions. The Mac- 
cabaean Daniel was written in Aramaic because the earlier work, sub- 
stantially chs. 1-6 and probably of Babylonian origin, was known as an 
Aramaic book. Charles’s assumption of three Hebrew translators is 
unwarranted. 

Br. H. M. Orlinsky {Johns Hopkins University): 5^s§r (h^ ^en- 
closure, court’; hdr ‘settlement, village’) in the Old Testament. 

Brown-Driver-Brlggs, Eehrew Lexicon^ does not give us the correct ety- 
mologies of, and Gesenius-Buhl, Eandworterhuch 17, does not differentiate 
between the two distinctly separate roots and meanings of Hebrew has§r. 
Ras Shamra btr provides conclusive evidence. An attempt was made to 
account for the confusion in the Bible as regards the gender of ha§§r 
‘ enclosure ; court.’ 

Prof. T. J. Meek ( University of Toronto ) ; Problems concerning the 
Levites. 

This paper discussed such questions as the following: Were the Levites 
originally a secular tribe? Were they ever in Egypt? How were they 
related to Moses? How and when did they become Yahweh worshippers? 

The session adjourned at 1.00 p. M., when separate luncheon 
conferences of those interested in Far Eastern and in Islamic 
studies respectively were held at the Hotel Normandie. 

THE SIXTH SESSION 

The sixth and last session was called to order at 3.00 p. M. of 
the same day by President Waterman at the University Museum. 
The following communications were presented and discussed. 

Prof. K. C. Evans {Trinity College^ Toronto) : The “Hero” as Herod. 

On various grounds the “Herod” in Josephus’ Jewish War I, 203-673, 
is to he viewed as a fair reproduction of the “ Herod ” in Nicholas’ “ Uni- 
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versal History/’ Mcliolas is responsible for the patterning of Herod's 
life upon that of Hing David. Josephus’ purpose in prefacing his War 
with an account of Herod was, by a slight change, to correct this view of 
Herod. Since Herod's brothers and sisters all bear Semitic names it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that Herod is a name assumed so as to express 
the character in which his court historian, Nicholas, was to cast him. 

Prof, E. J, JxTEJi {Institute for Advanced Study ^ Princeton) : Sufi- 
Shl'ite Affinities. 

Illuministic Sufism is studied in relation to the Nusayris, a Shiite sect 
clinging to the practices of ancient Semitic cults, who in the eyes of Syri- 
ologists are the direct descendants of paganism. Islamic Illumination, 
steeped in the syncretic philosophy of Hellenism which reached the Hither 
Orient in the form of Neo-Platonic, Hermetic and allied speculations, was 
blended with Persian and other ideas. Parallels between the Nuaayri and 
Illuministic systems fall under the headings of (a) initiation, (b) theory 
of revelation, and (c) cosmogony and eschatology. The commonly ex- 
pressed view that Shiism and Sufism are divergent must, therefore, be 
made to conform with these considerations. 

Dr. H. W. Gliduen {Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton) and Dr. 
N, A. Paris {Princeton University) : The Development of the Meaning of 
Koranic 

This study undertook a reexamination of the use of the word hanif in 
the Arabic sources, as well as a reconsideration of the corresponding terms 
in Aramaic and Greek, the two most important cultural languages of the 
environment of early Islam. 

We find Arabic hantf and Syriac hanpo, armoyo used as the equivalent of 
Greek HellSn, which denotes either a follower of Hellenistic paganism or 
simply a person of Hellenic culture. In hitherto unused HarrS-nian and 
Nabataean sources we find hanpo and hanifu used respectively for a member 
of the Syro-Hellenistic cultural circle and as a proper name with the same 
relative significance. Pre-Islamic poetry describes the hanif as abstaining 
from wine; since this is found both among the Nabataeans and the 
Muslims the conclusion is that hanif was borrowed from the Nabataeans in 
pre-lslamic times and then passed into the Koran. 

Miss I. Lichtenstadtee ; Muhammad Ibn Habib and His Kitfib 
al-Mul^abbar. 

Although Muhammad ibn Habib al-H4shimi al-Baghd§-di, the author of 
the Mtdh ahmuht^hhar, was a well-known scholar, only very scanty informa- 
tion on his life and personality has reached us; the only date we know 
for sure is that of his death on the 23rd Dhu*l-Hyja 245 A, H. (March 
21, 860 A. D.) . He was a great authority on ancient Arabic poetry and is 
the rdwi of many dimdns; he was also well versed in Arabic history and 
genealogy of which fact his principal work gives ample proof. Strange to 
say he is nevertheless but rarely quoted in Arabic sources; most notable 
is the absence of his name in the work of 
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Interna! evidence shows that the hit&h ahmuMhMr must have heen com- 
posed in or before 232 A. H., and it Is therefore one of our earliest sources 
on Islamic history. The only extant manuscript is in. the possession of the 
British Museum and .consists of 172 folios; the manuscript, how.ever, is 
not complete, for it breaks off in the middle of a chapter.. The work is an 
encyclopedia of pre-Islamic and Mamie history, legends and genealogy; 
much of its material is entirely unknown or rarely found in other sources. 
It contains also much poetry a great part of which is unknown too. The 
question of Ibii. Habtb^s sources offers some difficulty, as, with only a few 
exceptions, he does .not state his authorities. The few JsnMs which he gives 
include the ■ names' of scholars whose identity it is difficult to find out or 
whom, I was unable .to identify so far. His teacher Ibn al-Kelbi, however, 
seems to have been his main authority as a. comparison betw^een the latter’s 
work and the chapters of the Mtdb al-muhabbar shows. 

., The following cominimcations were presented by title:. 

Prof G. W. Bbiggs (Drew Vnwereity) : Ca^dala and pom. 

Prof. P. H. Blake (Johns ffopkins University] : The Origin and. Develop- 
ment of the Hebrew Daghesh. ■ 

Miss.H. B. .Ckapik {Mills College) -. . BodMdharm.a, Slim and. Hairless. 
Mr. M. Giiaves {AmeHcan Oouneil of Learfied Bocieties) : Remarks on 
Oriental Studies in the, Soviet Dnion. 

Prof. .H, H. How ABU (Miami University) i T.he Libraries and Archives of 
Istanbul, Turkey. . 

Prof. ,W. S. MoCtFLLOUUH (University of Toronto] : Addenda and Cor- 
rigenda for J. A. Montgomery’s “Aramaic Incantation Texts from Hippur.” 
P,rof. R. M,aegus (Columbia Ufiiversity) : Phoenician 0.iigins. 

P,rol G. D. Mathews (Birmingham-Bouthern College) : The Kitab Airntn 
al-*Arab of an-Hajlrami. ' 

. Dr., G. C. Miles (American Mumismatic Bociety) : Mint Towns of the 
Ilkhanlds of .Persia, 

.. Prof, H. A. R.IQG, Je. (Western Reserve University}-. The So-called 
Caucasian Linguistic Relationships. 

Rev. A, R. SiEBENS: Disorder in Deuteronomy and the .OrientaL Mind. 
Mr.' F. 1. Sommer (Cleveland Publio Library) : Chinese for Enjoyment. 
Prof. W, R. Tavl,ob {University of Toronto) : Light from Ras Shamra on 
the Agencies of Wisdom-teaching in Early Israel. ■ 

The meeting adjourned at 4.15 p. m. 

Eespectfuily submitted^ 

.;,.,.Carl H.'Keaelih^ ^ ' 

Secretary. 
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The Middle West Branch of the American Oriental Society held 
its Twenty-Second Annual Meeting on Friday and Saturday, April 
1st and 2nd, in Chicago, Illinois. The members of the Society 
and nominees -were guests of the Oriental Institute of the Dniver- 
sity of Chicago, of the Field Museum of Hatural History, and of 
the New Orient Society. 

In addition, the Branch joined with the Chicago Society of 
Biblical Eesearch, whose sessions were held Saturday afternoon, 
April 3nd, immediately following the adjournment of the Oriental 
Society’s sessions. 

Headquarters of the Branch were the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago. Friday Morning’s session and those on 
Saturday were held in James Henry Breasted Hall at the Oriental 
Institute. Friday Afternoon’s session was held in the Small Lec- 
ture Fall of the Field Museum of Natural History. 

The following members were present at one or more of the 


sessions : 



Abbott, Hiss 

Creighton 

Hallock, R. T. 

Albert 

Debevoise 

Hines 

Blank 

Dnbberstein 

Hoyos, Miss 

Bobrinskoy 

Edgerton 

Hnghes 

Bowman 

Engberg 

Irwin 

Boyes 

Feigin 

Jacobsen 

Branden 

Frye 

Johnson, S. E. 

Brookens, Mrs. N*. 

Geers 

Johnson, Mrs. S. E. 

Brnx ' 

Gelb 

Kelley 

Bnttenweiser 

Goossens 

Kraft 

Cameron 

Graham 

Lewy 

Cbang 

Grant 

Lybyer 

Cook 

Grice 

McBlwain 

Creel 

Grnenthaner 

McGovern 
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MacHair,. H. 

Price 

Templeton 

MacNair, Mrs. H. 

Purves 

Thomas ■ 

Martia 

Putcamp, Miss 

Totten, Miss 

May . 

Eobinson 

Waither 

Maxwell 

Rudolph 

Waterman 

Milielic 

Safar 

White 

Moore 

Sauer 

Wilbur 

Morgeustera 

Seele 

. Wilkins, Miss 

Munson 

Scherer 

Willett " 

Olmstead 

Sellers 

Wilson 

Parker 

Shapiro, Miss 

Young 

Perkins, Miss 

Shier, Miss 


Petersen 

Smeadon, Miss 

Total 81 

Poebel 

Stefanski, Miss 



There were present also the following nominees for membership 
in the Society ; Mr, Taha Baqir^ Mr. Burr Cartwright Brnndage, 
Dr. Mojd V. Filson, Dr. Alexander Heidel, Dr. Thorkild Jacobsen, 
Dr. N. W. Lund, Mrs. W. M. Mackenson, Mr. Harry F. Mist, Jr., 
Dr. A. 0. Sarkission, Dr. Henry Schaeffer, Mr. A. D. Tnshing- 
ham— Total 11. 

The following members of the Chicago Society of Biblical Ee- 
search were also present at one or more sessions: 0. J. Baab, B. 0. 
Colwell, P. B. DaTies, A. H. Forster, E, J. Goodspeed, A. A. Hays, 
P. E. Keen, John Knox, E. F. Krauss, L. F. W. Lesemann, L. L. 
Mann, P. S. Minear, A. C. Zenos — Total 13. 

Baron von Heine Geldern was the guest of the Branch and gave 
an illustrated paper. Professor Fleming James of Berkley Divinity 
School was also a guest. ^ 

Members of the New Orient Society were also guests and a num- 
ber were present at several of the sessions. 

At every session there were present students, wives of members, 
and others interested in the programs. 

THE FIRST SESSION 

At 9.30 A. M. on Friday, President Sheldon H. Blank called to 
order the first session of the meeting in James Henry Breasted 
Hall of the Oriental Institute. 

Reading of the minutes of the meeting in Cleveland in 193^ was 
omitted, since they were already in print. The report of the 
Treasurer was then given (see above, p. 521). 
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The Auditing Committee then reported (see above, p. 531). 

The President appointed the following as members of the Com- 
mittee on Eesolutions: Professors Braden (Chairman), Lybyar 
and May. 

The Branch elected Professor Sellers (Chairman), Dr. Dubber- 
stein and Dr. Albert as the Committee on Nominations. On mo- 
tion, it was voted to dispense with the usual order of business and 
receive the report of the Nominating Committee at the close of 
the morning session. 

There followed the reading of papers. 

Professor 0. R. Sellers {Presbyterian Theological Seminary ) : Chiasmus 
in Egyptian. 

Some ancient Egyptian texts show a chiastic arrangement of words and 
of sections; e. g., the funerary stela of Nb-pw-Bnwsrt (Gardiner^s Gram- 
mar, pp. 168-9) ; PT 587. The same words may be repeated in reverse 
order, or the idea repeated may be expressed synonomously. The use of 
chiasmus in Egyptian was only occasional, but some of it seems to have 
been by design. 

Br. Samuel I. Feigin [Oriental Institute, University of Chicago) : The 
Creation of Woman. 

On the seventh day God cut off [hard “a side’’ [seW) of the bicorporal 
man and formed woman, as he had hewn the universe into a masculine 
heaven and a feminine earth in the beginning. ‘‘ Image of God ” refers to 
bicorporality. Because the earth was tohu wabohd, namely, water and 
air, creation took place in two cycles, in three orders, heaven, air and 
water, and earth. 

Dr. Alexander Heidel [Oriental Institute, University of Chicago) : The 
Problem of Mummu in the Babylonian Epic of Creation Reconsidered. 

Mummu is a Sumerian appellative, derived from mud-mud, and denotes 
“‘one who gives birth to many” (Ti§,mat) ; '‘one who begets many” 
(Apsff) ; "one who forms, fashions, or creates a plurality of things” 
Ea, Marduk, and Mummu the suhallu of Apsff. The mummu meaning 
"thunder” [rigmu) is an entirely distinct homonym. 

President J. W. Creighton [Hastings College, Eastings, Nebrasha) : Does 
Mana Offer an Acceptable Explanation of the Beginnings of Pantheism, 
Polytheism, and Monotheism? 

At 11.00 A. M., Director Jobn A. Wilson of tbe Oriental Insti- 
tute delivered an address of welcome to the Branch and its guests. 

This was followed by the Presidential Address of Professor Shel- 
don H. Blank, of Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio, " The 
Voice of the Laity in Early Post-Exilic Judaism.” 
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Following the address of President Blanks Professor 0. E. Sel- 
lers read the report of the nominating committee as follows: 

Your eommittee nominates, tke following persons to told office for the 
year 1938-30: 

President — ^Professor W. G. Graham, of the Orien.tal Institute, Univer- 
sity of G,hicago. 

Vice-President— -Professor Joseph Ward Swain, of the University' of 
Illinois. 

Secretary and Treasurer — Dr. Aelen B. Aibeht, Je., of Seahnry Western 
Theological Seminary. 

Members of the Execntive Committee — Professor Sheldon H. Blank, of 
Hebrew Union College, and Br. Sheeman E. Johnson, of JSTashotah House. 

Signed 0. E. Sellers, 

Waldo H. Bubberstmn, 
Allen B. Albert, Je. 

On motion of Professor Price, seconded by President Morgen- 
stern, the report was accepted and the secretary instnicted to east 
a white ballot for the nominees. President Blank then declared 
them elected as nominated. 

The Branch then adjourned to the Field Museum of Natural 
History, where it had its luncheon in the Cafeteria of the Museum. 

At 1.30, under the guidance of Mr. Eichard Martin of the Field 
Museum staff, a visit was paid to the new Kish Eoom. 


THE SECOND SESSION 

President Blank called the second session to order in the Small 
Lecture Hall of the Museum at 2.00 p. m. 

Director C. C. Gregg of the Field Museum of Natural History 
delivered an address of welcome to the members and guests. This 
was followed by the resumption of the reading of papers. 

Professor C. S. Braden {Northwestern Univer sit i/, Nmnston^ lUmois)': 
Japanese Imperialism and Eeiigion. 

However much, economic factors may lie at the basis of the present 
imperialistic expansion program of Japan, it is to religion that the govern- 
ment looks in no small degree as one of the strong motivating forces in 
getting people to support the program. Shintoism, the native religion of 
Japan, is invoked in support of four basic beliefs which are fundamental to 
Japan’s present program. 
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(1) The Japanese people are in a peculiar sense a chosen people — Goi’s 
people. 

( 2 ) They are therefore a unique and a superior people. 

(3) Their government, that of a direct descendant of the Sun-goddess, 
is worthy of absolute obedience. 

(4) Japan consequently has a world mission to perform. 

All these are supported in the paper by direct quotation from eminent 
contemporary Japanese writers. 

Professor Moses Buttenweisee {Hebrew Union College , Cincinnati, 
Ohio) : Are the Stories of Elijah on Mount Horeb and Michiah ben Imlah’s 
Predicting of Evil to Ahab Authentic or Legendary? 

Mrs, Harley MacNair {Chicago) ; The Chinese Cult of Pattern Men 
(Illustrated). 

Baron VOS’ Heine-Geldern : Illustrated Lecture, 

The Branch then adjourned to a tea held in its honor by the 
Field Museum of hTatural History. 

At 7.00 p. M. was held the Annual Dinner of the Branch at the 
Hotel Sherry. Following dinner, the two visiting professors to the 
American Schools of Oriental Eesearch, Professors Olmstead and 
Graham, delivered addresses to the members and guests on their 
experiences in the Near East. 


THE THIRD SESSION 

Because of the number of papers, it was found necessary to hold 
the third session in two divisions, contrary as this is to the practice 
of the Branch. The first of these was held in James Henry 
Breasted Hall of the Oriental Institute and was called to order by 
Vice-president Cameron at 9.00 a. m. The reading of papers was 
resumed. 

Dr. Waldo H. Dubberstbin {Oriental Institute, University of Chicago) : 
Agriculture and Land Tenure in Later Babylonia. 

Greek sources ascribe unbelievable fertility to later Babylonia. Kative 
sources indicate that barley and dates were the most common and tbe 
cheapest agricultm'al products; garlic the most popular vegetable. The 
state, the temples and wealthy landowners controlled most of the acreage. 
FeudaT tenure existed in a complicated form. A decrease of independent 
farming is discernible. 
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Br. ''A um B.' AXiBERT, Je. {Beahury -Western ThmlogwarBemimr^/f of 
MvmstOfty lUimiB ) : Water .Supplies and Drainage In the Ancient City. ; 

Since the key to life In Mesopotamia was largely , water, It is .n.ot snr- 
prising to B.Bd the ancient dwellers of that region giving a great deal of. 
attention to w&ter supplies and drainage. Some of the structures they 
erected 'were worthy of comparison with those of any except, the present 
period. 'When these 'were neglected for an.y of several reasons .Mesopo- 
tamians prosperity disappeared with them. 

. Dr. I. J. CrELB {Oriental Institute, Universitp of Chicago) : Ishtar and 
Shamash. ; 

■ The enrrent belief among scholars is that Ishtar was masculine and 
Shamash was feminine among all the anc.ient Semites and especially among 
the pre-Islamie Arabs, but that among the Assyrians and Babylonians the 
genders of these two divinities were exactly the reverse. On the basis of 
hitherto unknown or overlooked sources an attempt is made to prove that 
originally also among the ancient Akkadians Ishtar was masculine and 
Shamash was feminine. 

Dr. A. 0. Saekissian {University of Illinois, Urhana, Illinois) t Tlae 
Authenticity of Moses of Khorene^s History. 

Professor Leroy Waterman ( University of Michigan, Ann Arhor, Michi- 
gan) t The Unpublished Assyrian Letters in the British Museum, A 
Eeconnoitre and Eeport. (Illustrated.) 

Professor Herbert May {Graduate Bchool of Theology, Oherlin, Ohio): 
Some Scattered Archaeological Kotes. (Illustrated) 

Mycenaean, Egyptian, and Mesopotamian analogies are invoked to 
demonstrate that we may interpret as a symbol of the mother goddess the 
palm tree design on Palestine painted pottery, belonging to the late 
Hyksos and subsequent periods, and at times depicted with accompanying 
goats, stags, gazelles, birds, and doves. The Megiddo pottery offering stand 
of the Late Bronze Age is an especially good example of the tree with 
streams and of the symbolism of the bunches of dates as the breasts of 
the goddess. Canticles 7: 7-8; 8: 5, and Oenesis 35: 8 are important bibli- 
cal passages throwing light on our problem. The Stele of Baal with the 
Sprouting Lance from Ugarit, the pottery model chariot wheels, and the 
ivory inlay representation of the Canaanite king on the cherubim throne 
are also discussed briefly. 

Miss Winifred Smeaton (Oriental Institute, University of Chicago ) : 
Evidence for Tattooing in the Ancient Kear Bast. (Illustrated) 

Professor Julius Levy {Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio) : The 
Assyrian Calendar. 

A linguistic analysis of the specific Assyrian month names found in 
the Old and Middle Assyrian sources (about 2000 to 1100 B. C.) from 
which it follows (1) that a part of these month names have the same 
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meaning as the corresponding Old Babylonian month names which still 
today are used in the Jewish calendar. (2) That these month names 
originate from the Amoritic elements of Assyria and Babylonia. (3) That 
they refer to events invariably returning at the same time of each year. 
(4) That they presuppose the knowledge of a year of 365 days. Discus- 
sion of corroborating evidence to this effect. 

Professor Abko Poebel {Oriental Institute, University of Chicago) : Re- 
marks on the Elamite Tablets from Persepolis. 

President Sheldon Blank called the second division to order in 
Boom 208 of the Oriental Institute, likewise at 9.00 a. m., and the 
reading of papers was resumed in that division also. 

Dr. Sheeman E. Johnson" {Nashotah Mouse, Nashotah, Wisconsin) : 
Gospel Material in the Pauline Epistles, 

A reexamination of the Synoptic Gospels and Pauline epistles suggests 
that Paul may have known and used some of the materials underlying the 
gospels, viz. the Sermon on the Mount, the mission charges, apocalyptic 
discourses, etc. There are indications that in I and II Thess. Paul em- 
ploys the same order found in gospel sections. 

Mrs. Sheeman E. Johnson {Nashotah, Wisconsin) : Some Notes on The 
Translation of Job. 

Miss Elizabeth Stefanski {Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago) : The Coptic Oath, “By this Holy Shrine.’’ 

Mr. C. Mabtin Wilbub {Field Museum of Natural Mistory, Chicago ) : 
Legal Aspects of Slavery in the Han Period in China. 

Han law code lost ; evidence assembled from contemporary edicts, me- 
morials, legal cases. Enslavement legal by sale and for major crimes. 
Emancipation by purchase and imperial edict. Emancipation movement 
weak and non legal-philosophic. Owners right over slave’s life countered 
by cases of officials prosecuted for killing slaves. Evidence shows slaves 
had disadvantageous position in criminal law. 

Professor G. V, Bobbinskoy ( University of Chicago ) : The Daily Rites 
of the Hindus. 

Dr. PlERBE M. P' DBVE S {Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago ) : 
An Early Bcribal School at Nuzi. 

Certain business archives from Nuzi reveal four generations of scribal 
development. The first generation documents present a style distinctly 
differing with the later style typical of most Nuzi tablets. The transition 
between the style of this early school and the later one takes place during 
the second generation. 

Professor W. A. Ibwin {Oriental Institute of the University of CM- 
cago) : A Note on Hosea’s Wife. 
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Dr., Thoekilb Jacobses?^ {Oriental Institute of the University of Chi- 
cay o): Tlie Assiiin.ed Conflict between Snmerlans and Semites in Early 
Babylonian History. 

' At 12 JO the UniYersitj of Chicago e.ntertamed the Members, 
and Nominees of the Branch at Luncheon in the University Coffee 
Shop in Mandel Corridor. Director Wilson of the Oriental Insti- 
tute again delivered an address of welcome, this time on behalf of 
the university, . . 

THE FOURTH SESSION 

At IJO President Blank called the fourth session to order in the 
James Henry Breasted Hall and the following papers were read: 

Professor M. McOoveen {Northwestern Unimrsity, Evanston, 

Illinois} : The Tuoghu or Eastern Barbarians-Aneestors of tbe Mongols. 

Professor A. H. Lybyes {University of lUinois, Urhana, Illinois) i 
Kemalism: Tbe System of New Turkey. 

Mr. Haealo W. Jacobson {Oriental Institute, University of Chicago ) ; 
Significance of tbe Silk Trade in Central Asian History. 

Professor Braden then read the report of the Committee on 
Eesolntions as follows : 

During tbe year death has taken one of tbe members of tbe Mid-west 
Branch of tbe American Oriental Society, known to most of us if not from 
personal acquaintancesbip, then from bis writings in tbe Biblical fleld. 
I refer to Dr. Frederick Carl Eiselin, who was for 36 years a member of 
the Society and president of this branch in 1922-23. 

Br. Eiselin did his doctoral work in tbe field of Oriental studies and 
achieved distinction as a teacher of tbe Hebrew and Assyrian languages. 
He is best and most widely known, however, for bis -work as a popularizer 
of Biblical Scholarship in such works as The Boohs of the Pentateuch, 
Prophets and Prophecy and The Writings, His latest important work 
was as editor of and contributor to the Abingdon One Volume Commentary 
on the Bible. 

Known as a stimulating teacher, he became in later years an adminis- 
trator, first as president of Garrett Biblical Institute and still later as 
secretary of the Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Preoccupation with the numerous responsibilities imposed upon Mm by 
these important positions made it difficult for Mm to keep up scholarly 
work in his field, and he was not so frequently in our sessions in later 
years. However, he never got over a nostalgic longing for the leisure to 
continue the work of scholarship to wMch he had given so many years of 
Ms life. He did maintain a lively interest in the Bible and served actively 
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almost to tlie last on tlie Lesson Committee of the International Sunday 
School Association. He was also one of the members of the committee now 
working on a version of the American Standard Version of the Bible. 

Eesoived that the Society spread this brief memorial on its minutes and 
that the Secretary send a copy of it together with a word of sympathy to 
Mrs. Eiselin. 

Chaeijis S. Bbaden, Chairman^ 
Albeet H. Lybyee, 

Heebeet Gr. May. 

Eesoived that the Society express its hearty appreciation of the hospi- 
tality extended to it by its hosts, the Oriental Institute, the Field Museum, 
and the New Orient Society j that in particular we thank the staff of the 
Museum for the delightful tea which they served, and the University of 
Chicago for the luncheon which they so graciously offered us. 

Eesoived that we thank the officers of the society and the local committee 
of arrangements for a smooth running, well-ordered Conference, and es- 
pecially for the very enjoyable dinner and program at the Hotel Sherry, 
Friday evening. 

Eesoived further that in planning the next year's program sufficient time 
be allowed for the reading of all papers before the entire Society, rather 
than dividing into sections. If this should necessitate the extension of the 
meetings through another afternoon or evening, this should be done. 

In case this should not seem feasible, then it would be preferable to 
shorten the time allowed for each paper to be read. 

Chaeles S. Beaden, 
Albeet H. Ltbyee, 
Heebeet C. May. 

After disciission this report was accepted as read. 

On motion of President Morgenstern, seconded by Professor 
Bnttenweiser, it was voted to leave the time and the place of the 
1939 meeting in the hands of the esecntive committee. 

There being no further business, the twenty-second annual meet- 
ing of the Branch adjourned to Join with the Chicago Society of 
Biblical research. 

Eespeetfnlly submitted, 

Allen D. Albert, Jr., 

Secretary, 



AN EGHO-WOED MOTIF IN DEAVIDIAN FOLK-TALES * 

M. B. Emeneatt 
Yale Uniyebsity 

In the Indian Antiquary 14 (1885), 79-81, S. M. Fatesa Sastri 
Pandit published an English translation of a Tamil folk-tale which 
is built around a word-play. Linguistic work in South Indian has 
provided me with versions of this tale in three separate Dravidian 
languages, Kota, Coorg, and Toda, and the material now at hand 
is sufficient for a presentation of the motif employed in these stories 
and an analysis of the stories themselves. 

The motif I shall call the Echo-word motif,” borrowing the 
term echo-word ” from a discussion of certain noun-formations 
found in many, if not most, of the languages of India, Indo-Aryan, 
Dravidian, and Munda, a discussion which was published in the 
Circulars of the Linguistic Society of India in 1928. The term did 
not originate there, but its origin is relatively unimportant and 
need not be traced further in this connexion. Such echo-words are 
well-known for the major Indo-ilryan vernaculars, e. g. in Hindi 
jal-uh hdth-uth^ in Bengali jal-tah haUtat^ in Gujarati hdfh-bdth, 
in Marathi dzal-hilj, ghoda-bida. Prof. S. K. Chatter ji, 3 (14 

May, 1928), pp. 7-8, states that the function of the formations is 
to express [the thing denoted by the basic noun] and things 
similar to or associated with that,” in much the same terms that 
he had used previously in Origin and Development of the Bengali 
Language (Calcutta University Press, 1926), p. 176. 

In the Dravidian languages such formations are also well-known 
as a feature of the vernaculars, e. g. Tamil Telugu 

gurramu-girramuy Kannada Imdure-gidure, Since they are ver- 
nacular forms and found rarely, if at all, in the literatures of the 
literary languages, they have been almost totally neglected in the 
grammars. Work on the Toda, Kota, and Coorg languages has en- 
abled me to state the method of formation and the functions of 
these words in an exact form. For Toda the formation is as follows. 

* This paper represents a small part of the work done in South India 
under the auspices and by the aid of the American Council of Learned 
Societies in 1935-6 and the American Philosophical Society (Penrose Fund) 
in 1936-7. 
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All Toda nouns may be schematized by the formulas CVX and 
CV : X; in which C is the initial consonant, V or V: the first vowel 
or diphthong, and X all the remainder of the word. The following 
formulas then represent the method of formation : 

CVX > 'CVX-,M-X and CV : X > ‘CV : X-.ki : ^X. 

The formation is reduplicative with a substitution morpheme -ki-/ 
-ki:- replacing the CV/CV: part of the basic noun. Details con- 
cerning the vowels and diphthongs represented by V and V : and 
the sandhi and other phonetic changes involved are to be found in 
my paper Echo-words in Toda^^ read at the Mnth All-India 
Oriental Conference held at Trivandrum in December and 
later published in Nem Indian Antiquary 1, 109-17. It needs 
only to be pointed out here that the formation is evaluated phoneti- 
cally as a compound and that the second member of the compound, 
viz. ki-X/ki:-X, while it may be isolated as a separate word in 
certain circumstances, is entirely meaningless ; if it should coincide 
with a real noun, this is accidental. The function of the formation 
is to denote a specimen which the speaker does not care to identify 
from among a hypothesized collection of identical discrete entities 
of infinite number or from a hypothesized infinite extension of a 
non-discrete handleable entity. The formation may be used in 
negative statements, prohibition, commands, questions, and hypo- 
thetical clauses, but not in affirmative statements except when 
['ofodj] ^^all” is added to the formation. In some cases the in- 
finite extension includes by implication all other entities that might 
replace the expressed entity in the situation stated in the utterance. 
This is the usage stated by Chatter Ji for the Indo-Aryan forms; 
these forms are used in general somewhat differently from the 
Dravidian forms. Examples of the Toda forms and their usage 
are : ['no : j 'kua : ui,xi : ‘fiuidfmzk] let the dog not eat any carrion 
(['kua:m,xi:]),^' ['m3e:nts,xi:nts ‘Gu: x] hang yourself on some 
tree or other (or on anything else on which one can hang oneself 
In Kota the same formulas will apply, with replacement of -ki-/ 
-ki : - by -gi-Agi In Coorg also we can use the same formulas, 
with replacement of -ki-/-ki:- by -gui-/-guj:-. In these languages 
the function of the forms is the same as in Toda. From the meagre 
accounts in the grammars of other Dravidian languages and from 
my observations on Tamil and Kannada, it appears that the Toda 
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forraiilas will serve tmchaiiged for Tamil. For Kannada we may 
use the Toda formulas with substitution of -gi-Z-gi*’ Toda 
-ki-/"ki:-- In Telugu and Kuvi, the Toda formulas are to be 
applied with the substitution morpheme appearing as -gi-Z-gi:-. 
For Kui, Winfield^s grammar does not mention the formation^ but 
it is probable, since it is found in Kuvi/a closely related dialect, 
that it is found in Kui as well. Malayalam appears not to possess 
the formation ; the books do not mention it, and I am informed by 
Prof. L. V. Eamaswami Ayyar that he does not know it for this 
language. Brahui appears not to have the formation, its place being 
taken by other types. For Tulu, and Kurukh, Gondi, and other 
central Dravidian languages, I have no information, except for 
Kolami, which has the formation with the morpheme -gi-Z-gi^* I 
cannot state the function of the formation in the languages that 
are not known to me from direct study of the living speech ; the 
books do not discuss the matter, but it may be suspected that Toda, 
Kota, and Goorg represent the general type. 

Other types of formation are probably to be found in some of 
the languages. In fact, in the Tamil story as reported by Katesa 
Sastri the formation is hhuita-huita, in which hu:ta is meaning- 
less. Details of this formation are not given by Katesa Sastri. 

In the four stories to be analyzed the same linguistic basis forms 
the motif. A man says aloud to himself or to his flock that pre- 
cautions must be taken against any tiger or demon that may come 
to do mischief. In each case the tiger or the demon is represented 
by an echo-word. A tiger or a demon overhears and, in accordance 
with the general stupid nature of these creatures in the folk-lore, 
misunderstands. It knows that it is itseli the tiger or the demon, 
but does not know what the meaningless second member of the 
compound denotes and fears that it is something even more terrible 
than itself. Some unexpected event then happens to it, and it is 
outwitted, thinking that the agency of this event is the fearsome 
creature denoted by the meaningless word. 

The Tamil story given by Katesa Sastri is reproduced here from 
the Indian Antiquary^ with a very few omissions and condensations. 

In two adjoining villages there lived two famous men. The one was called 
Mr. Mighty-of-his-mouth— one that could accomplish wonders with words 
alone. The other was called Mr. Mighty-of-his-hands — one who could make 
no use of the tongue, hut was able to bear burdens, cut wood, and perform 
other physical labor. 
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It so happened that they agreed to live together in the house of Mr. 
Mighty-of-his-mouth, to try and see which of them was the superior. They 
accordingly kept company for several months, till the great feast of nine 
nights {mvamtrl) came on. On the first day of the feast Mr. Mighty-of- 
his-hands wanted to sacrifice a goat to the goddess Kali. So he said to 
Mr. Mighty-of-his-mouth : “My dear friend, we both are mighty in our way, 
and so it would be shameful for us to buy with money the goat that we 
want to sacrifice. We should manage to get it without payment.” “ Yes, 
we must do so, and I know how,” replied Mr. Mighty-of-his-mouth, and he 
asked his friend to wait till that evening. 

Now there lived a goatherd ^ at one ghdtika/s (hour’s) distance from their 
house, and the two friends resolved to go to his fold that night and steal 
away one of his goats. Accordingly when it was dark they approached his 
fold. The goatherd had just finished his duties, and wanted to go home 
and have his rice hot. But he had no assistant to watch the herd, and 
he must not lose his supper. So he planted his crook before the fold, and 
throwing his blanket over it, thus addressed it ; “ My son, I am hungry, and 
must go for my rice. Till I return watch the herd. This wood is full of 
tigers and goblins {bhutas). Some mischievous thief or bhiita — or kilta — 
may come to steal away the goats. [The echo-word hhuta-kilta is used here.] 
Watch over them carefully.” So saying the goatherd went away. 

The friends had heard what the goatherd said. Of course, Mr. Mighty- 
of-his-mouth laughed within himself at this device of the goatherd to im- 
press upon would-be robbers that he had left someone there to watch his 
goats, while really he had only planted a pole and thrown a blanket over it. 
Mr. Mighty-of-his-hands, however, did not see the trick, and spoke thus to 
his friend: “Now what are we to do? There is a watchman sitting in fi'ont 
of the fold.” Thereupon Mr. Mighty-of-his-mouth cleared away his doubts 
by saying that it was a mere stick, and entered the fold with his friend. 

It had also so happened that on that very night a bhuta had come into 
the fold to steal away a goat. It shuddered with fear on hearing the goat- 
herd mention the kuta, for having never heard of the existence of kutas^ it 
mistook this imaginary being to be something superior in strength to itself. 
So thinking that a kuta might come into the fold, and not wishing to 
expose itself till it knew well what kutas were, the bhuta transformed 
itself into a goat and laid itself dovm among the herd. By this time the 
two Mighties had entered the fold and begun an examination of the goats. 
They went on rejecting animal after animal for some defect or other, till 
at last they came to the goat that was none other than the bhuta. They 
tested it, and when they found it very heavy— as, of course, it would be 


^In Natesa Sastri’s account 'the word “shepherd” occurs here and so 
throughout the remainder of the episode. After this sentence he speaks of 
the herd as a flock of sheep and of the friends wanting to steal a sheep. I 
have tacitly corrected this to “goat ” at each occurrence. Sheep are not 
sacrificed in South India, nor are they reared, except in the hills and there 
they are a recent innovation 5 the flock in the story must be one of goats. 
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with the soul of the hhuta in it — ^they began to tie up its legs to carry it 
home. When hands began to shake it the hhUta mistook the Mighties for 
the hutas, and said to itself : “ Alas I the fcMtos have come to take me away. 
What a fool I was to come into the fold! ” So thought the hhuta as Mr. 
Mighty-of-his-hands was carrying it away on his head, with his friend fol- 
lowing him behind. But the hhuta soon began to work its devilish powers 
to extricate itself, and Mr. Mighty-of-his-hands began to feel pains all 
over his body* and said to his friend: “My dear Mighty, I feel pains all 
over me. I think what we have brought is no goat! ” Mr. Mighty-of-his- 
mouth was inwardly alarmed at the words of his friend, but did not like 
to show that he was afraid. So he said: “Then put down the goat, and let 
us tear open its belly, so that we shall each have only one-half of it to 
carry.” This frightened the hhuta, and he melted away on the head of 
Mr. Mighty-of-his-hands, who, relieved of his devilish burden, was glad to 
return home safe with his friend. 

The hhuta too went to its abode and there told its fellow-goblins how it 
had involved inself in a great trouble and how narrowly it had escaped. 
They all laughed at its stupidity and said: “What a great fool you are! 
They were no hutas. In fact there are no kutas in the world. They were 
men, and it was most stupid of you to have got yourself into their hands. 
Are you not ashamed to make such a fuss about your escape?” The in- 
jured hhuta retorted that they would not have made such remarks had they 
seen the kutas. “ Then show us these kutas, as you call them,” said they, 
“* and we will crush them in the twinkling of an eye.” “ Agreed,” said the 
injured hhuta, and. the next night it took them to the house of the Mighties, 
and said from a distance: “There is their house. I cannot approach it. 
Do whatever you like.” The other hhUtas were amazed at the fear of their 
timid brother, and resolved to put an end to the enemies of even one of their 
caste. So they went in a great crowd to the house of the Mighties. Some 
stood outside the house, to see that none of the inmates escaped, and some 
watched in the back-yard, while a score of them jumped over the walls and 
entered the courtyard. 

Mr. Mighty-of-his-hands was sleeping in the verandah, adjoining the 
courtyard, and when he heard the noise of people jumping, he opened his 
eyes, and to his terror saw some hhutas in the court. Without opening his 
mouth he quietly rolled himself along the ground, and went to the room 
where Mr. Mighty-of-his-mouth was sleeping with his wife and children. 
Tapping gently at the door he awoke his friend and said: “What shall we 
do now? The hhutas have invaded our house, and will soon kill us.” Mr. 
Mighty-of-liis-mouth told him quietly not to be afraid, but to go and sleep 
in his original place, and that he himself would make the hhutas run away. 
Mr. Mighty-of-his-hands did not understand what his friend meant, but 
rolled his way back to his original place and pretended to sleep, though 
his heart was beating terribly with fear. Mr. Mighty-of-his-mouth now 
awoke his wife, and instructed her thus: “My dearest wife, the foolish 
hhutas have invaded our house, but if you do what I say we are safe, and 
the goblins will depart harmlessly. Go to the hail and light a lamp, spread 
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leaves OB the floor, and then pretend to awake me for my supper. I shall 
get np and enquire what you have ready to give me to eat. You will then 
reply that you have only pepper-water and vegetables. With an angry 
face I shall say: ^ What have you done with the three hliutas that our son 
caught on his way home from school?’ Your reply must be: 'The rogue 
wanted some sweetmeats on coming home. Unfortunately I had none in 
the house, so he roasted the three hMtas and gobbled them up.’” Thus 
instructing his wife Mr. Mighty-of-his-mouth pretended to go to sleep. 

The wife did as her husband said, and during the conversation that fol- 
lowed, the fact that his son had roasted three bhutas for sweetmeats was 
conveyed to the bhutas. They shuddered at the son’s extraordinary ability, 
and thought: "What must the father do for his meals when a son roasts 
three bhutas for sweetmeats ? ” So they at once took to their heels. Then 
going to the brother they had jeered at, they said to him that indeed the 
Mtas were their greatest enemies, and that none of their lives was safe 
while they rerhained where they were. They therefore all resolved to fly 
away to the adjoining forest, and disappeared accordingly. Thus Mr. 
Mighty-of-his-mouth saved himself and his friend on two occasions from 
the bJiUtas. 

The friends after this went one day to a nearby village and were return- 
ing home rather late in the evening. Darkness came on them before half 
the way was traversed, and there lay before them a dense wood infested 
by beasts of prey ; so they resolved to spend the night in a high tree and 
go home next morning, and accordingly got up into a big plpal. Now this 
was the very wood into which the bhUtas had migrated, and at midnight 
they all came down with torches to catch jackals and other animals to 
feast upon. The fear of Mr. Mighty-of-his-hands may be more imagined 
than described. The dreaded bMtas were at the foot of the very tree in 
which he had taken refuge for the night. In his agitation he lost his hold, 
and came down with a horrible noise. His friend, however, was, as usual, 
ready with a device, and bawled out: " I wish to leave these poor beings to 
their own revelry. But you are hungry and must needs jump down to catch 
some of them. Do not fail to lay your hands on the stoutest bhuta” The 
goblins heard the voice which was already familiar to them, for was it 
not the hUtw whose son had roasted three bhutas for sweetmeats that spoke ? 
So they ran away at once, crying out : " Alas, what misery I Our bitter 
enemies have followed us even to this wood I ” Thus the wit of Mr. Mighty- 
of-his-mouth saved himself and his friend for the third time. 

The sun began to rise, and Mr. Mighty-of-his-hands thrice walked round 
Mr. Mighty-of-his-mouth and said : " My dear friend, truly you only of us 
two are mighty. Mere physical strength is of no use without skill in words. 
The latter is far superior to the former, and if a man possesses both, he 
is a golden lotus having a sweet scent. It is enough for me now to have 
arrived at this moral ! With your permission I shall return to my village.” 
Mr. Mighty-of-his-mouth, after honoring his friend as became his position, 
let him return to his village. 
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The Kota story forms part of a much longer tale. The first 
section describes a hunting party of seven Kota brothers of the vil- 
lage ['porgarr], of whom five were men of sense, the sixth was a 
fool, and the seventh was a lame man. Both the latter are despised 
persons in the Kota community, but on the hunting expedition 
the lame man, by throwing finely ground chilli-powder into their 
eyes, overcame successively a demon [^artarmunjv], a tiger and 
a python, which the elder brothers then killed. The use of chilli- 
powder or a bamboo syringe full of pepper-water for this purpose 
seems to have been usual in former times when the Kotas engaged 
in hunting as a normal part of their life, but in this particular 
story the lame man^s use of the powder is said to be an instance of 
his cleverness and resource. 

The [‘a:ta:mun]v], which is mentioned above and also plays a 
large part in what is to follow, is a demon in human shape, with 
coal-black skin, a huge mouth with projecting tusks, and long 
matted hair like rope. Its size seems to vary at will, sometimes it 
is only as big as a small child, sometimes it is gigantic, even as 
much as twenty feet tall. In one story a one-eyed, Cyclopean 
[‘a :ta :munjv] occurs, but this is not a usual characteristic. It eats 
men and all sorts of domestic animals. Usually it goes quite naked, 
not wearing even the perineal cloth which the Kota always wears 
for decency, but occasionally it puts on human skins. Like men 
these demons have wives and children. The Kota name is puzzling. 
The demon may be referred to also as [munjv], as will be seen 
below. This word denotes a glutton who crams food into his mouth 
by handfuls. The meaning of the first member of the compound 
['a:ta:-], is unknown; its form suggests that it is the attributive 
form of the negative of a verb (what is usually called in grammars 
of Dravidian languages the negative relative participle), but my 
informants cannot suggest any verb that it might plausibly be 
derived from. The next episode is united to the first by the father 
of the seven men giving to his lame son a wife, in order to curb his 
recklessness, and at the same time giving the fool a wife. The lame 
man was provided with a diligent woman who could work and make 
up for his physical disabilities, the fool with a clever woman who 
could think for him. The fool, then, unable to provide a good living 
for his wife, proposed to make a living by stealing buffaloes, cattle, 
goats, and fowls from those who possessed them. This he did and 
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the plan worked admirably until he was one day caught. By his 
wife^s cleverness he was got off. From this point I translate the story. 

Wiien they arrived home, the fool said; ^'Nowhere have I seen a woman 
as clever as my wife/^ and husband and wife that night were full of joy. 
Then the wife said: “Husband! in our village [‘porga:r] the people shut 
up all their buffaloes, cows, and goats at night in sheds near the village. 
Here you will be caught by someone. But the people of [’kinarr] drive 
their animals to the high pastures far from the village and shut them up 
in the cattle-shed there. So if you go only to the ['kina:r] pasture, no 
one will find you out at all. You may drive here all we need.^^ When she 
said that, the fool remembered that his younger brother, the lame man, 
had taken chilli-powder formerly when they went hunting, and accordingly 
he also took a small measure of chilli-powder as well as food tied up in a 
cloth and a rope, and went off to the high pastures of [‘kina: r]. 

At this time the headman of [‘kina: r] had fifty or sixty goats, buffaloes, 
and cows, and had got a sensible boy to watch the animals. In the 
district of ['kina:r] in those days there were many tigers and demons 
{[‘a :ta:munjv] ) which daily were destroying and eating the domestic 
animals. So, that young herdsman every evening when he shut up the shed, 
before he went off, used to bow down to the four directions and say: “I 
am going. Cowsl goats! buffaloes! Be very careful! Take good care in 
case any tigers or demons come.” (Here the echo-words [‘pu% gi<|] and 
['a: ta: miinjv^gi: ta; munjv] are used.) And every evening before he put 
the cattle in the shed a tiger on one side and a demon on the other used 
to be watching. If you ask what each of them thought, the tiger was 
thinking: “I only am the tiger ( [pu%] ). But what is that which he calls 
a [gi«i ]? ”. And the demon was thinking: “ I only am the demon 
( ['a: ta: munjv] ). But what is that which he calls a [‘gi: ta: munjv]? ” 
So for ten or fifteen days they thought and did not enter that shed. 

Finally on this night the tiger thought: “Whatever will come, let it 
come I ” and opened the door and entered. But the demon still thought : 
“I must not enter,” and stayed outside. Just on this night after it became 
dark the fool also, with his rope and chilli-powder and food tied in a cloth, 
opened the door and entered that shed. He thought: “ Only if I take away 
a big male-goat will my wife be pleased with me,” and felt about in the 
dark in all corners of the shed. On the side opposite the door he felt a 
goat that seemed to be the biggest and put the rope round its neck and 
dragged it outside. The tiger (for that was what he had found) was 
afraid and thought: “That young herdsman was right in what he said. 
This is the [gi%] that he talked about. Today I have been caught. How 
can I escape? That [gi%I will certainly kill me,” and when the fool 
pulled, it followed him. When they were outside, the fool said: “I cannot 
pull it along,” and took the rope which he had tied around its neck and 
put it over its face with a slip-knot like reins. Then he mounted it like a 
horse and hit it on the hindquarters with his stick and rode it along as 
one rides and guides a horse. 
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Since it was night, the poor fool could not see the way to ['porgair]. 
So it happened that riding it along and struggling to guide it he came just 
above the village ['kina:r]. It was then becoming a little light before 
dawn. He looked to see how big a goat he had brought, and behold ! its 
body was all striped and felt smooth and sleek. He examined it well and 
thought: ‘‘This is a tiger. When it finds out that I am a man it will kill 
me.” So he took a handful of the chilli-powder that he had and threw it 
into the tiger’s eyes. The tiger’s eyes burned and it shut them and jumped 
about, and this man held on by the rope. The tiger jumped up and came 
down thud, and its hind-leg was broken. It jumped again and its fore-leg 
was broken. While the fool was holding tight to the tiger and struggling 
with it, the sky became fully light and the priests came to the water- 
channel to wash before they worshipped. They heard the noise of thudding 
and crashing on the hill above and when they went to see what it was, 
they saw the fool from ['porgo: r] struggling with a tiger. They asked: 
“Fool! what are you doing?” and he answered: “As I was coming on 
the way to ['kina:r], the tiger came out of the forest and walked slowly 
along in front of me on the way I had to go and I came behind. It entered 
the ['kina:r] headman’s cattleshed and seized a goat. So I thought: ‘It 
is destroying the headman’s animals,’ and I caught and beat it and have 
driven it here. Come, let us kill it.” The tiger had both eyes closed and 
was unable to open them and was thrashing about with two legs useless, 
so the priests neglected to go to the temple to worship but shouted and 
all the C'kina:r] people came. They stood around the tiger and saw what 
the’ fool had done and felt like people in a dream. Then all the people 
struck the tiger with stones and killed it. 

Afterwards the headman took the fool to his house and enquired about 
the whole affair and said : “ I will do something for the man who did me 
so great a favor,” He called his servants and said: “Make five bullock- 
loads of the millet in the two storage-baskets in our house and take them 
to ['porga:r] and return.” Just as he ordered, they unloaded the five 
bullock-loads of grain at C'porga:r] and returned. When the [’porga-.r] 
people asked the fool how he got the millet, he said: “It was just because 
of my heroic deed that he gave it to me.” 

Afterwards his wife being pleased with him said: “Husband! do you 
realize that I brought it about that we got so much millet without work? ” 
He answered: “ Things come to me just because I always listen to the 
words of my clever wife.” That night, after they had slept, in the morning 
she said: “Husband! only if we have meat to eat with the millet that we 
have now, will we be well off. So tonight also you must go to the same 
place where you went yesterday and get a good, fat male-goat.” He re- 
plied; “Good! my wife! I will do so. Grind for me a small measure of 
chilli-powder.” She ground the chilli-powder into good fine flour and sent 
him off with it. He took that powder and a rope and his stick and went to 
that same place. 

Just as on the previous night that young goatherd said: “Cows! goats 1 
buffaloes! be well on your guard lest some demon or some thief should 
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come.” (The echo-words [‘a: ta; munjv^gi: ta: munjv] and pkaln giln] 
are used.) And he shut the door and went off. Before the fool came, the 
demon heard the goatherd’s words and thought: “How long shall I wait? 
What comes, let it come,” and when it was getting dark, it stealthily 
opened the door and entered. For a little time its heart was beating vio- 
lently: “ [titk titk],” and then the fool in the darkness opened the door 
and entered and shut the door. Then the demon thought: “ Ohi at last the 
[girijv] has come. Today I shall die. So whatever the [ginjv] tells me 
to give, I will give and save my life.” The fool then went around feeling 
in the dark all the goats there, and the demon was the biggest goat of 
them all. When he felt it in the dark he seized its top hair and pulled. 
As the demon pulled one way and he the other, the tuft was pulled out 
of its head. Then the demon said : “ Father ! I came not knowing that 
you, the [‘gi: ta: mupjv], would come. If you let me go and do not kill me, 
I will give you a big pot of gold that is at my house. Do not kill me! I 
prostrate myself at your feet; I call you god. Let me go! ” The fool re- 
plied; “Only if you give me the jar of gold will I let you go; otherwise, I 
will kill you. Listen well to what I say! ” Then the demon said: “Oh 
my god! ride upon me! I will carry you to my house and give you that 
jar of gold.” He answered: “Well then! carry me! ” 

Accordingly that demon put him on its shoulder and in a moment 
carried him to its house and put him down on the ground before the house. 
It went inside and brought a jar of gold and gave it to him. He said: “I 
cannot carry it from here. Only if you carry me and the gold to where 
I say and put me down, will I let you go ; otherwise, I will swallow you,” 
and he opened his mouth and snarled. When the demon heard that noise, 
it said : “ Oh my god ! don’t do that ! I gave you the gold and was obedient.” 
The fool said: “You must also carry me and the gold.” Accordingly the 
demon quickly put him on one shoulder and the jar of gold on the other 
and came to the clay-pit at Pporga:!*] and put him down. He said: 
“Be off in a hurry without looking to one side or the other.” When it 
heard that, it thought : “ I will run and save my life,” and said : “ Oh 
[‘gi: ta:munjv] ! Hereafter do not come to that cattle-shed. I gave you 
gold and satisfied you. Every day I will seize one goat and so feed my 
children. Do not trouble me again ! ” This fool said : “ So be it ! ” and 
the demon went off running to save its life. 

There follow other episodes. The lame man went off to get a pot 
of gold as the fool had done and was killed by the demon. The fool 
killed the demon and married his lame brother's widow. The fool 
also acquired a third wife ['ka:rni:<%] by rescuing her from a 
Kurumba.^ This happened when he had set off a third time at his 

®The Kurumbas are a tribe or a set of tribes (they have never been 
investigated intensively by an ethnologist and even this elementary point 
is quite uncertain) who inhabit the lower parts of the Hilgiri plateau as 
well as other jungle parts of South India. The Mlgiri tribes, Hotas, Todas, 
and Badagas, attribute to the Kurumbas great powers as sorcerers. 
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first wife^s bidding to see if he could be again successful in getting 
something at the [ ’kina : r] cattle-shed. Translation follows. 

When he went to the [‘kina: r] cattle-shed taking ['ka: rni: with 

Mm, it was midnight. Whatever time it was, would the fool forget what 
his wife had told him? He did not forget, nor did he think that he had 
got a new wife also. He remembered only that he must finish the thing 
for which he had come, and said : “ Wife ! sit outside. I will go and bring 
out a big goat.’’ He opened the door and after making her sit outside he 
went in. She thought : It is probably his shed.” In a few minutes she 
heard a noise of people dragging one another about. If you ask what it 
was, the wife of that demon which he had caught previously had come 
and entered that shed. That she-demon had thought previously: ‘‘The 
boy who shut up the cattle told the cattle: ‘Cattle! be careful lest some 
demon ( [a: ta: munjv^gi: ta: munjv] ) should come,’ and said: ‘Oh 
['gi: ta: munjv] ! kill the demon which comes to seize the goats.’ This 
['gi:ta:munjv] is only that fool.” Now when she was caught by the fool 
she said : “ God ! do not kill me ! I will bring from my house everything 
that you want and will give it to you,” He said: “You came here not 
knowing that I am the ['gi: ta: munjv] that ate your husband the demon. 
I will not release you. Ah ! I will bite you.” The she-demon thought : “ He 
is really a ['gi: ta: munjv],” and begged him saying: “God! I will give 
you all the property that is in my house. We have gold and silver and do 
not do anything with it. I will give it all to you. Don’t do anything to me.” 
He replied: “Bring it quickly.” Then when the she-demon was about to 
go, he said : “ I know that you thought that you would deceive me and get 
off, so I will not let you go.” Then the she-demon took from her mouth 
a thing like a stick and said: “Here! hold this! I will come in a moment 
with all that gold and silver.” He asked: “What is this?” and she re- 
plied: “Father! this is my life-stick.” When he asked; “What do you do 
with this ? ” she said : “ My life is inside this. You cannot see the stick 
since it is dark here, but feel for it in the dark and see its power. Bend 
the stick and feel its shape. Then feel my shape.” When he did so, her 
body was the same shape as the stick in his hand. Then he said: “All 
right ! go and return quickly,” 

He came outside and sat talking with ['ka: rni: ^]. Before they could 
wink, the she-demon returned with a big jar full of gold and silver and 
stood before them. He said: “ Carry us and the jar and set us down at the 
clay-pit of ['porga:r],” and in a moment she set them down there. Then 
the she-demon prostrated herself at his feet and said: “Give me my life- 
stick, or I shall die.” According to the maxim which says : “ It is not 
right to injure a woman,” he said; “Because you are a female, I will let 
you go. But if you promise that from today you will not go to that cattle- 
shed and do any harm, I will give you your life-stick. If you were a male, 
I would kill you.” She replied: “ There is no going against what god says. 
I give you my oath that from today I will not touch the ['kina:r] animals,” 
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and she touched his head and prostrated herself at his feet.® The fool gave 
her the life-stick and told her to go. 

She saw the beauty of [‘ko: rni; and said to him: “Why should I 
not also become the wife of you who have this beautiful woman as wife? 
It is just right that a male should become the husband of a female.’’ He 
answered: “Not so, demon! If I want to marry you, a year must pass. 
Then I must leave my wives and become a demon like you. While I have 
my wives, I must not marry you. So do not feel a vain desire. I am a 
[ginjv] and you are a demon ( [munjv] ) . If you become my wife, you 
cannot support my weight in sexual intercourse. Only a goat can mate 
with a goat, and only a horse can mate with a horse. If a stallion mates 
with a goat, will the goat be able to support the stallion’s weight? A she- 
demon ( [munjv] ) cannot support the weight of a [ginjv] . Do not feel 
such a desire. Be off quickly! ” The she-demon said: It is enough that 
by the grace of god you have let me go without killing me,” and before he 
could wink she w^as off over the hills. Then the fool and ['ka: rni: <|] took 
the gold and silver to his house in seven or eight loads, and when they 
had finished the sky began to get light before dawn. 

The remainder of the story describes how the father of [‘ka : rni : (%] 
rejoiced because his daughter had been rescued from the Kurumba 
and how the fool had many children and became headman of his 
village. It is obvious from the last paragraph translated that the 
Kotas receive a peculiar pleasure from the word-play and it is 
probable that the incident has been added merely to elaborate on 
the words. The whole story illustrates excellently the Kota habit 
of narrating story-motifs which are cliches of Indian story-telling 
as events which happened to Kotas of former times. The informant 
declares that they are all historical events, and in fact the Kota 
language has no word for an imaginative story or fable, but only 
for a narrative of events that really happened. Even the well-known 
fable of the mongoose that killed the serpent and saved the child 
but was itself killed in ignorance by the angry parent because of 
the blood on its mouth is told as an event that happened to people 
who are still living. 

The following Coorg story, on the other hand, an instance of the 
echo-word motif, is told as an imaginative story and has very little 
in it that is specifically Coorg in flavor. The most obvious Coorg 
touches are minor details, e. g. the sash that the man unties from 
his waist and ties on the tiger^s neck, and the plantain-grove near 
the house, a typical feature of the Coorg country. 


® This is a Kota method of swearing an oath. 
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In a certain city a man and Ms wife were making their living by tilling 
a small piece of ground and working bard. To that city came a band of 
thieves who caused much trouble to the people, by getting into the houses 
of the wealthy people and stealing gold, silver, money, clothes, and all 
sorts of property. Being unable to endure the ravages of these thieves all 
the people went to the king of that country in that city and complained. 
The king said to his minister and all his officials: “ Whoever catches these 
thieves, to him I will give a great gift,” and he sent them off. Then every- 
one in obedience to the king’s order made great efforts to catch the thieves, 
but by no means could anyone catch them. 

Now this man that we mentioned, who was living there with his wife, 
had no learning. He was not a sensible man nor a man of knowledge; he 
was a very stupid man. But he was a big man with a very strong body. 
His wife however was a very sensible woman. The king saw this strong 
man and his body and became joyful. He sent a servant to him and had 
him summoned and said to him: “If you catch and hand over to me the 
thieves who have come to our city, I will give you a great gift; otherwise, 
I will imprison you.” When he heard that, the stupid man feared and said 
to the king: “So be it! ” and returned to his house. He told his wife of 
the matter, saying : “ It appears that we must catch these thieves and 
hand them over to our king; otherwise, he will imprison us.” Then hus- 
band and wife felt great sorrow, and stayed in their house, doing nothing, 
and not eating or drinking. 

Then the wife of that stupid man had to defecate and went out to their 
plantain-grove and squatted down. At that time the thieves came and were 
talking among themselves, saying that that night they would go to that 
stupid man’s house to steal. The stupid man’s wife overheard them, unseen 
by the thieves. She returned to the house stealthily without being discovered. 
Without her husband’s knowledge she killed a cobra and taking its poison 
mixed it into rice-flour, and fried cakes. Then she put them on a plate and 
placed them so that smell would go well through the house. Shutting the 
door she and her husband went outside and sat hidden in the plantain-grove. 
At midnight the thieves came. They broke the lock of the house and having 
entered and looked around they found in the house no money or gold or 
silver or anything good. As they were searching they saw in the kitchen 
on a plate the cakes that she had fried. One thief picked them up and 
smelt them and they smelt very good. When he perceived that, he called 
his companions and said: “ Even if we go away without getting money, it 
doesn’t matter. Here are some cakes. Even their smell is good and fills 
the belly. Come along. Let us each eat one.” So all of them came and 
ate the cakes on the plate. In a short time the poison that she had added 
affected all the thieves and they all died. Soon it dawned. The husband 
and wife left the plantain-grove and came to the house and when they 
looked, there were all the thieves dead. When she saw that, the wife said 
to her husband: “ You go and tell our king that you have killed the 
thieves,” and sent him off. So the husband went and told the king. The 
king was much pleased and gave him a thousand rupees. So for a little 
time everyone was happy. 
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After a little time a tiger came to tMs country. It eaugiit and ate tlie 
cattle and calves and then caught the dogs and the pigs and when all these 
were finished, it began to catch and eat men. After that it caught the 
king's state-horse. Then the king became very angry and said: '' Somehow 
this tiger must be shot. If we go on without killing it, it will get us one 
by one and kill us.” But for all their efforts the tiger was not caught. 
After that the king announced to all the inhabitants of the country and 
the people of that city : “ Whoever kills this tiger or catches it and hands 
it over to me, to him I will give half of my kingdom.” All the inhabitants 
of the country made great efforts day and night to kill the tiger, but for 
all that the tiger could not be caught by anyone. So that tiger went on 
causing much trouble. 

When it went on like that, the king sent a servant and had that stupid 
man summoned and said to him: "If you kill this tiger or catch it and 
hand it over to me, I will give up to you half of my kingdom; otherwise, I 
will shoot you.” That man could not oppose the king's words but said: 
"So be it!" and went to his house and told his wife of the matter. Then 
the wife said: “‘It will be impossible for us to shoot or catch that tiger. 
So before dawn let us start from here and without the king's knowledge 
let us go to another country.” So in the evening they ate their meal and 
lay down. Just before dawn the wife called her husband and said: “ Before 
I prepare food, you go and look among the king's horses for the biggest 
and bring it here. By that time I will have prepared rice and curry. 
Then after eating our meal we will mount the horse and go.” So her 
husband went to the king’s stable to bring a horse. 

As he went he was in fear of the tiger and went along, feeling his way in 
the darkness and saying: “Is there’ any tiger anywhere? ” (Here the echo- 
word ['nari gxnri] is used.) That night the tiger had gone to the king’s stable 
to seize a horse. At that time this man came talking like this. In the 
darkness he could not see the horses but put his arms round the necks of 
all the horses and looked for the biggest. As he went along, the necks of 
the horses seemed small. In the darkness the tiger was sitting in a corner. 
He came not knowing that it was a tiger and put his arms around its 
neck also. He thought; “This is the biggest horse,” and untied the sash 
on his waist and tied it around the tiger's neck. At that moment the tiger 
was thinking: “ This man says; ‘ Is there any tiger ( ['nari ^gxnri] ) here? ' 
When he says 'tiger’ that is myself. But when he says ' [‘gmri],’ what 
is bigger than I ? ” and it was afraid and did nothing. This man thought 
that the tiger was a horse and came with it and tied it up in the fuel-shed 
in front of the house. After that he went into the house and by the time 
he and his wife had eaten their meal dawn came. 

Then his wife came outside and looked. When she saw the tiger tied up 
in the fuel-shed, she called her husband and asked who had tied the tiger 
there. Her husband came running out quickly and looked. When he saw 
the tiger, he became terrified and 'fell down in a faint. His wife brought a 
little cold water and rubbed it on his head and face and made him get up. 
In a few moments he regained his senses and she said to him : “ In this 
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aJffair god lias protected us. Go quickly and tell our king aTbout it,” and 
she sent Mm off. So he went quickly to the king’s palace and told the king 
about the matter. Then the king came and saw the tiger and felt great joy. 
He gave him half of his kingdom and plenty of money and from that day 
he honored him and everyone lived happily, it appears. 

The Toda story^, like all Toda stories, displays the sketchiness and 
almost taciturnity of the Toda story-telling technique. This is in 
remarkable contrast with the manner in which stories are told by 
other South Indian communities. There we find abundance of cir- 
cumstantial detail, retailing of long conversations, reporting by the 
characters in full detail of events that have happened to them al- 
though the events have already been described in the narrative, and 
other typically verbose characteristics of unlettered literature. The 
contrast is so remarkable that some explanation seems called for, 
and I have hinted at an explanation in The Songs of the Todas ” 
{Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 77, 543-560), 
pp. 543-4. The art of extempore lyric song has been developed in 
the Toda culture to an extraordinary degree. It is exercised on all 
possible occasions by all the members of the tribe. Furthermore, 
when many Todas are gathered together and sit unoccupied, their 
long silences are broken (if not by singing) by the ridiculing of 
one of their number. This (called [kumdzml] ) usually is a good- 
natured recalling of some amusing incident; e. g. on one occasion 
when I was present, a young man was jested with because he had 
become drunk at a funeral and reeled about, quarrelling, as he 
thought, with the man whose funeral ceremony was going on. Some 
of the more ready-witted Todas carry the sport to a great length, 
inventing ridiculous detail around a small nucleus of fact and build- 
ing up a towering edifice of chaff. This may be reverted to again 
and again at successive meetings of the same individuals, and 
occasionally nicknames arise as a result. These two interests, songs 
and ridicule, seem between them to fill up the Toda field of spare- 
time verbal activity, and story-telling is neglected so that the ex- 
pected technique is absent. In comparison with Kota or Goorg 
stories, the Toda ones, whether told to children or meant for adult 
audiences, are crude and amateurish efforts. What I have written 
here is of course merely descriptive of the Toda situation; to ex- 
plain the neglect of story-telling as an art is an impossible task, 
of the order of the proverbial ''proving a negative.^" The Toda 
story, as it would be told to a child, is as follows. 
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A certain Toda one evening had finished milking all the buffaloes and 
put the calves in the calf-shed. When he had put them there and had shut 
up the shed, he said: “My friend! (This appears to be his companion, but 
no explanation was given.) May no tiger carry off a calf!/’ (Here the 
echo-word ['pysj xisj] is used.) And he came to the houses. A certain 
tiger was behind the calf -shed and heard what this man said. That tiger 
thought: “When I am the tiger ([pysj]), what is that other thing, the 
[kisj] ? ” and it entered the calf -shed to seize a calf. Then on the back of 
one of those calves a rat was sitting. The rat at once leaped onto the 
tiger’s back. The tiger thought : “ Oh ! it is this that he calls the [kisj ] . 
It may do me some harm,” and it became afraid and at once, without seiz- 
ing a calf, it ran away in its fright, they say. The tiger was frightened 
like this by a rat. Understand well, child! 

The Toda word for ^^rat” is [isj], and it is highly probable that 
a further verbal play is intended between [kisj] and [isj]. It is 
perhaps this word-play that gives the story its aberrant form as 
compared with the three preceding versions. 

The Tamil, Kota, and Coorg stories show two distinct story-types 
built up on the echo-word motif. In one a tiger is the stupid 
creature that fails to understand. It is found in the darkness of a 
room by a man who, like the tiger, is looking for a domestic animal 
with intent to carry it off, and, thinking him to be the unknown 
creature of the second part of the echo-word, it lets itself be led 
out from the building as if it were the domestic animal, and is 
taken to another place by the man, who does not realize what he has 
found. In the Kota version it allows itself to be ridden like a horse 
and the period of misunderstanding is brought to an end by the 
man at dawn recognizing that he is riding a tiger. He finds himself 
in the impossible position where ^^who rides on a tiger can never 
dismount, but by his cunning he disables the animal which is then 
killed. The Coorg does not say specifically that the man rode the 
tiger like a horse, but it is probable that he did so, since he was 
under the impression that it was a horse that he had found. The 
end is given a different twist from that of the Kota version. The 
tiger is tied up in a shed and the discovery is made by the matf s 
wife in the morning. After a comic episode of the man’s fainting 
from the shock of the discovery, the tiger is presumably killed. 

In the other story-type built up on the same motif it is a demon 
that fails to understand. As in the first type, the demon and the 
man are both out to steal a domestic animal in the same place, and 
the man in the darkness stumbles upon the demon, which takes 
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him for the tinknown fearsome creature. The two versions that dis- 
play this type;, the Tamil and the Eota^ differ widely in detail/ but 
there is an essential unity in that in both the deception is carried 
out knowingly by the men after they have discovered that the 
demons are deluded. To the end the demons do not discover that 
there is a deception and the stories end with the men delivered 
from the attentions of the demons. Comparison of the details of 
the two versions will serve no useful purpose at present; if other 
versions of the type are found, it may be that points of resemblance 
in detail to either the Tamil or the Kota version may appear. 

The first and second types are closely related to one another. In 
both, the misunderstanding creature is found by the man when he is 
searching in the dark for a domestic animal. The Tamil version of 
the second type is very close to both versions of the first type, in 
that the demon has taken on the form of a domestic animal and is 
carried off by the man, and especially close to the Kota version in 
that the domestic animal is a goat. The Kota version of the second 
type is slightly more divergent from the first type, since the demon 
has kept its own form and its real nature is at once apparent to 
the man. 

Of the three stories, Tamil, Kota, and Coorg, the Coorg is an 
example of the first story-type, that in which the tiger fails to 
understand the echo-word, the Tamil is an example of the second 
type, that in which a demon is the deluded creature, and the Kota 
version gives the two types in succession. Without more versions it 
is impossible to plot the occurrence of the two types geographically, 
but we may guess that the Kotas have acquired the two types from 
different sources and combined them because of their resemblance 
into one story, which is then in their usual fashion attributed to a 
Kota of former times. We may only hope that other versions of the 
type will be collected elsewhere in the Dravidian speech-area and 
throw light on the distribution. 

There remains the Toda version, which is markedly aberrant as 
compared with the other three. It is clearly connected with the first 
type, since it is a tiger that is deluded by the words of a man and 
it is the darkness of a shed that contributes to the delusion. But 
otherwise there is no resemblance. The imaginary creature feared 
by the tiger is not impersonated by a man but by a rat; it has been 
suggested above that this is due to a desire to make a further word- 
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play between [kisj], tbe meaningless word extracted from tbe echo- 
word compound;, and [isj] Other details are quite lacking 

in the very sketchy story. Again it is permissible to hope that a 
closer parallel will be found elsewhere in South India. 

This paper;, while it presents four stories and analyzes out two 
main types of development and an unsatisfactory third (which may 
be sui generis), is in eifect a plea for the collection in the Dravidian- 
speaking area of other versions of the same motif, by means of which 
the types can be established on a firm basis and the distribution 
mapped out with a view to the reconstruction of the historical spread 
of the motif in its several types.^ 


^ Variants of some of the motifs, stories, and echo-words appearing in 
this paper are mentioned in a paper by W. Norman Brown in A/P 42 
(1921), pp. 137, 145-147. My paper was written in India where access to 
Prof. Brown’s paper was impossible. On referring to it since my return 
to the United States of America I find that the Sinhalese tale analyzed by 
Prof. Brown {loc, cit, 147) is of my first type, a leopard being substituted 
for the tiger, which is not found in Ceylon. The denouement of the Sinhalese 
story is different from that of my stories and apparently based on the intro- 
duction of another motif. Brown’s linguistic analysis of the echo-word in 
the Sinhalese version seems over-subtle and in the light of the stories that 
I have presented will not prove close connexion of the Sinhalese version 
with Natesa Sastri’s Tamil version, which belongs to my second type. The 
Sinhalese echo-word is of a formation common in that language (oral 
information from Mr, S, Paranavitana of the Ceylon Dept, of Archaeology) 
and probably to be connected historically with the Gujarati type of which 
I have given one example at the beginning of this paper. 

Brown’s paper serves to place my collection of stories in the much 
broader perspective of the folk-tales of India. It does not however lessen 
the need for the collection of further examples of the echo-word motif in 
the Dravidian-speaking areas of India. 



THE KASHMIEIAN ATHAEVA VEDA, BOOK EIGHTEEN 
BDITEI) WITH CEITIC AL NOTES 

LeEoy Cabe Babeet 
Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticxjt 

Introduction 

Tile eighteenth book of the Paippalada here presented is of 
moderate length: in arrangement of contents it differs somewhat 
from the other books and the implications of this difference are not 
wholly clear. 

Of the ms , — This eighteenth book in the Kashmir ms begins 
f227bl8 and ends f239b9, almost twelve folios. Most of the pages 
have 20 or 21 lines of script, a few have only 19. The birch-bark 
is in good condition throughout the book except for a break at the 
top of f236. There are, as heretofore, some marginal corrections. 

Punctuations, etc , — The regular, almost unvaried, habit of the 
ms in this book is to use the colon (single bar) or virama to indicate 
a pause, except at the end of hymns and to set off colophons : to set 
off colophons and numerals the period z is used. After each 
hymn in this book, excepting three, a numeral is placed to indicate 
its order in the anuvaka: in two places the numerals are not cor- 
rect, one of which, after hymn 7, seems surely to be a simple mis- 
take, the other, after hymn 28, is a 6 ” instead of a 2 in this 
latter case it is probable that a stanza numeral has taken the place 
of the kanda numeral. Stanzas are not numbered. 

The book is divided into six anuvakas of unequal length: at the 
end of each of the first five anuvakas is the proper colophon, at 
the end of the last one stands only the general colophon marking 
the end of the book. 

Accents are marked on several entire hymns and on a considerable 
number of stanzas in other hymns: accents are marked on 1. 1— 
8. 8 and 21. 1 — 23. 4, also on some stanzas in hymns 5, 7, 8, 12, 16, 
and 24. * 

Extent of the looh ,- — This book as edited has 32 hymns divided 
into six anuvakas: again in this book the decad division of long 
hymns is made important and the arrangement of stanzas agrees 
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rather closely as between the Sannikiya text and that of the Paippa- 
lada. Hymn 27 is prose. As in previous books a table is given here 
to present succinctly some statistics. Only nine stanzas are new. 
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Contents of the iooh , — ^All of § Book 14 is here except a few 
stanzas; about half of § Book 13; S Book 15. 1 and 15. 2. 1 ; some 
stanzas from the beginning and from the end of Book 16; Book 17^ 
but with omission of six stanzas; and as the last stanza of the book 
here stands S 18. 4. 89 which is the last stanza in S Book 18. In 
WT p. 1014ff Lanman gives a conspectus of the contents of Paipp 
Book 18 and a discussion of the significance of the arrangement. 
He interprets the inclusion of parts, but not all, of S Books 15 and 
16 as an acknowledgment by Paipp that all the material of those 
books is regarded as belonging to its own text, and he interprets 
the inclusion of S 18. 4. 89 as an acknowledgment that all of S Book 
18 is regarded as part of the Paipp text. The manner in which the 
Kashmirian manuscript presents the material here may be vaguely 
comparable to quotation by pratika : but the method is not used in 
any previous book nor in Book 19; nor, I suspect, in Book 20 ; and 
quoting the last stanza of a book is not a common mode of indi- 
cating the use of the entire book. It must however be remembered 
that Books 12— 18 of S are of different character from the rest of 
that eollection. With some reservations I can think that the Kashmir 
manuscript means to intimate that it accepts more of § Books 15 
and 16 than the parts actually written down. 

The question concerning the funeral stanzas (S Book 18) is 
somewhat different : the last stanza of S Book 18 has little or no 
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connection with the funeral stanzas but there it stands with them, 
whereas in Paipp it stands as the last stanza of the anuYaka which 
is Book 17 in To some scholars it may seem more fittingly Joined 
to the hymn to the sun (Indra as sxin) than associated with the 
funeral stanzas. It occurs as the first stanza of EV 1. 105, a hymn 
which some ancient and modern commentators have thought alludes 
to an adventure of Trita in a well: the associations of Trita with 
Indra and the sun are fairly clear and perhaps sufficient to Justify 
the position of the stanza with the material which is Book 17 of §. 
But there is still the question as to why the funeral stanzas are not 
in the Paippalada. 

ATHAEVA VEDA PAIPPALADA SAKHA 
BOOK EIGHTEEN 

1 

(§14.1) 

[f227bl8] athastadaiam lihhyate %% [19] om name ganesdya | 
om name jvdldlhagavatydi | om namas tilottamdydi zz [20] om 
satyenottahhitd Ihumis suryenoUahhitd dyduh rtenddityas tistha- 
[i22i%K\nti divi somo adhisritah somenddityd balinas somena prthivi 
mahl [2] atho nahsattrandm esdm upasthe soma dhita | somam 
manyate pdpwd-\_Sjn yat sampisanty osadTiim. | somam yam vrah- 
mano vidur na tasydsndpitdrthivd [4] aschadvidhanair gupiio 
bdrhatdis soma rahsitah grdvndm ischrnvam tisthasi [5] a te nas- 
ndti pdrthivah cittir vd vopabarhandi cahsur d vadaty ahjanam | 
dydu-lS'jr hhumis hosa dsld yad aydt suryd patim, | rdihhy dsld 
anudeyi ndrdsah-l7']sl nyocam [ surydyd hhadramm id vdso gdtha- 
yetu parishrtah | [8] stoma dsan paridhayas huvlram schanda 
upasah surydyd asvind vardd a-[_9'] gnir dsU purogavah somo 
vadhuyur alhavad asvind stdm ubhd vara | surydm yat pa-[lO]%0 
sahsanUm manasd savitadadhat | mano asyd ana dsi dydur dsld uia 
scha-\ll\dih iuhrdv anadvdhdv astdm yad aydt surydt patim, | 
rhsdmdbhydm upahi-[12']tdu gdvdu te sdmndv ditdm, sroiram ti 
caTcre dsthdm divi pancd cardcarah [13] 21 i z 

In the right margin of f228a opposite line 10 is dhat.; the ms 
marks the accents in this hymn and in the next two. 

For the invocation read: atha§tada^am likhyate z z om namo 
ganesaya z om namo Jvalabhagavatyai z om namas tilottamayai z z 
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Kead: satyenottabhita bhumis suryenottabMta dyauh [ rtena- 
dityas tistbanti divi some adbi ^ritali z 1 z somenaditya balinas 
somena prtbivi mahi | atho naksatranam esam iipasthe soma ahitah 
z 2 z somaih manyate papivan yat sampinsanty osadhim | somam 
yam vrabmano Yidar na tasyasnati partbivab z 3 z achadvidbanair 
gnpito barbatais soma raksitab ] graynam ic cbi*nYaii tistbasi fa te 
na&ati partbivab z 4 z eittir vaYopabarbapam caksur Yava- 
bbyafijanam | dyaur bbiimis koi^a asid yad ayat silrya patim z 6 z 
raibby asid anudeyi nara^ansi nyocani | stryaya bbadram id Yaso 
gatbayaitn pariskrtam z 6 z stoma asan paridbayas knriram ebanda 
opafeb I suryaya asyina varagnir asit pnrogaYah z 7 z somo 
YadbUyur abbavad asYinastam nbba yara | siiryani yat patye sail- 
santim manasa sayitadadat z 8 z mano asya ana asid dyaur asid uta 
chadib I sukray anadyabav astam yad ayat surya patim z 9 z 
rksamabbyam upabitau gavau te samanay aitam | srotram te cakre 
astam diyi pantbas caraeaxab z 10 z 1 z 

Tbe first two anuyakas bere [14 bymns] agree fairly closely in 
general with tbe wedding stanzas as given in § Book 14; tbe same 
number of stanzas appear in each version^ but Ppp omits four which 
§ gives and gives four which are new. 

St 4. In padad S and EV have na te a^® and we might well 
read so bere, assuming an error such as appears in the ms at the 
end of st 3. 

St 6, In pada d the correction follows EV. 

2 

(S 14.1) 

[f228al3] sucl te calcre yatya vydno aha dhatah ana manasmayam 
su-ll^lrydrohat prayati patim, surydyd vahatus pragdt savitd yam 
avasrjat, | [16] aghdsu hanyamte gdvas phdlgumsu vi havyate | 
yad asvind prschamdndv a-[16liydtam tricaJerena vahatum surydydh 
hvdivam cahram vdm dsU leva destrdya tassva-lllf~\tJiuh yad aydtam 
iuhhas patl vadeyam surydmm upa | visve devd anu tad vdm 
a-\lS\jdnam putras pitardv avrnlta pusd [ dve te calcre surye 
vrahmand rtusd vi-ll^lduh athdikam calcram yad guhd tad ardhd’^ 
tayd id viduh pra tvd munedmi varu-\20~\nasya pdsdeyena tvdda- 
dhndt savitd susevah urum loham sugam itra panthdm [f228b] 
Icrnomi tulhyam sahapatnl vadhuh arimnam yajdmahe sugandhim 
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pativedanam. urvd-l^lruham iva handhanad yato munca mdmutah 
preto muhcata mdmutas suiaddham a-lBjmutas harat | yatheyam 
indra mldhvas suputrd subhagdsati ) hhagas tveto na'\_^^yatu 
grdydsvind tvd pra vahatdm rathena grhdn gaicha grhapatm yathdso 
[5] vasinl tvam vidatham d vaddsi | iha priyam prajayd te samrd- 
dhyatd-lBlm asmin grhe gdrhapatydya jdgrvi [ end patyd ianvdm 
sam sprsasvdmm athd [7] cirvi vidatham d vaddsi % 2 % 

In the right-hand margin^ opposite line 15 is pa"^^ and opposite 
line 16 is kvaikam. * 

Head : snci te cakre yatya vyano aksa ahatah | ano manasmayam 
suryarohat prayati patim z 1 z suryaya vahatus pragat savita yam 
avasyjat | aghasu hanyante gavas phalgnnisu vy nhyate z ^ z yad 
asvina prcchamanav ayataih tricakrena Tahatum suryayah | kYaikam 
cakram vara asit kva destraya tasthathuh z 3 z yad ayatam snbhas 
pati vareyam siiryam npa | visve deva anu tad vam ajanan pntra§ 
pitarav avrnita pusa z 4 z dve te eakre surye vrahmana rtutha 
vidnh I athaikaih cakram yad gnha tad addhataya id viduh z 5 z 
pra tva muhcami varunasya pasad yena tvahadhnat savita snsevah | 
nrum lokam sugam atra panthaih. krnomi tnbhyaih sahapatnyai 
vadhn z 6 z aryamariaih yajamahe sngandhim pativedanam | nrva- 
rukam iva bandhanad ito muhcami mamutah z 7 z preto muhcati 
mamutas subaddham amutas karat | yatheyam indra midhvas 
suputra subhagasati z 8 z bhagas tveto nayatu <hasta->grhya^vina 
tva pra vahatam rathena | grhan gaccha grhapatni yathaso vasini 
tvaih vidatham a vadasi z 9 z iha priyam prajaya te sam rdhyatam 
asmin grhe garhapatyaya jagrvi | ena patya tanvaha sam sprsasvatha 
Jirvir vidatham a vadasi z 10 z ^ z 

St 2. In pada b aghasu agrees with EV ; S has maghasu. In 

d the ms reading havyate may have arisen under some sort of 

influence from the late cans. pass, vahyate, 

St 6. This is § 14. 1. 58 ; padas ab == S 19 ab. 

St 7. For pada d cf. especially VS 3. 60. 

St 10. In pada b other texts have jagrhi; but Ppp reading is 
possible. 

3 

(§14,1) 

[f228b7] ihdiva Siam md vi ydustam dlrgha-{B]m dyur vy asnu- 
tarn, \ hrllantdu putrdin naptrihhir modandu sve grhe \ purvdparam 
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[9] n carato mayayaiidu Mm TcrUantdu pari jdto adJivaram. visvany 
anyo iM-llOjvand vicasta rtur anyo vidadhaj jay ate punah navo 
navo bhavati jdyamdno [11] hndm Tcetur usasdm ety agram, | 
bhdgam devebhyo vi dadhaty dyan pra candramds iM-[12']rate 
dlrgham dyuh para dehi idmulyam vrahmabhyo vi bhajd vasu | 
hrfydisd pa^llB]dvat% bhutvd jdyd visate patim. mlalohitam bhavati 
]crtydsahti‘‘[14:']r vy ajyate | edhante asydjhdiayas patir bandhem 
baddhyate | asrlrd tanur bhava-[lB'\ti rusail pdpaydmuyd \ patir 
ya Tscha vadhvo vdsasas svam angam abhy u-\lQ}nute | dsdsanam 
vyasasanam atho adhivihartanam,\ surydyds pasya [17] rupdni 
tdni vrahmotha sumbhaU j trstam etat hatukam etad apasavad 
vi-llB^mvam naisadhattave | surydm yo vrahmd veda sa id va- 
dhuyam arhati | sa vdi ta syono [19] harati vrahma vdsas suman- 
galdu I prdyascittam yo dhyeti yena ndyd na ri-\2Wd^syat% \yuvam 
bhagam sambharantas samaddham rtam vadantdm rtyodyena \ 
vrahmanas pate pati-l2}m asydi rocaydmum cdru sumbhalo vadatu 
vdcam etdm, z 8 z 

Bead: ihaiva staixi ma v| yaustam dirgham ayur vy asnutam | 
krilantan pntrair naptrbhir modamanau sve grhe z 1 z pnrvaparaiii 
carato mayayaitau krilantau pari yato adhvaram | visvany anyo 
bhnvana vicasta rtMr anyo vidadhaj jayate punah z 2 z navo-navo 
bhavati jayamano ^hnaih ketur u§asam ety agram | bhagam devebhyo 
vi dadhaty ayan pra candramas tirate dirgham ayuh z 3 z para dehi 
samulyam vrahmabhyo vi bhaja vasu ] krtyaisa padvati bhutva jaya 
visate patim z 4 z nilalohitam bhavati krtyasaktir vy ajyate ] 
edhante asya jhatayas patir bandhesu badhyate z 5 z asrira tanur 
bhavati rusati papayamuya j patir yad vadhvo vasasas svam ahgam 
abhyurnute z 6 z asasanam vi^asanam atho adhivikartanam | 
suryayas pasya rupani tani vrahmota sumbhati z 7 z trstam etat 
katukam etad apasthavad vi§avan naitad attave | stiryam yo vrahma 
veda sa id vadhuyam arhati z 8 z sa vai tat syono harati vrahma 
vasas sumahgalam | prayaScittam yo ^dhyeti yena jaya na risyate 
z 9 z yuvam bhagam sam bharathas samrddham rtam vadantav 
rtodyena | vrahmanas pate patim asyai rocayamum caru sambhalo 
vadatu vacam etam z 10 z 3 z 

St 1, In pada b here and below in 13. 3d dirgham replaces 
visvam or sarvam of other texts except PG. In d BV has sve g^rhe 
as here. 

St 2. In padab only & has arnavam; and in c only § has 
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visYanyO;, and yicaste appears only in MS and the two AV texts. 
In d § has Jayase navah;, others as here. Further details in WT. 

St 8. Only S has the Yerbs in the second person. 

St 9. Pada b is given here as in S; perhaps the reading of the 
ms could stand. In c § has ®cittim. 

St 10. In pada c amnm is otiose but need not be omitted. 

.'4 ■ 

14.1) 

[f229a2] ahed a-[S2sdgha na maro gamdthe imam gdvas prajayd 
vardhaydtha | suhham yatidusr-[4:']yds somavarcaso visve devds Idnn 
iha yam mandhsi | imam gdvas prajayd [5] sam visadhvam imam 
devanam i mandti hhdgam^ | asmdi va puthd marutas ca [6] sarve 
asmdi vo ddtd savitd suvdti | anfksard rjavas santu nthdyeno ye- 
l^Jihis sahhdyo yanti no vareyam, sambhagena sam aryamnd sam 
dhatd srjatu va-[i]rGasd nah yan mdnagnd jaghnam asvind yena vd 
surd I yendhhydbhyasicyanta te-l^^lnamdm varcasdvatam. yada varco 
hem surdydm ca yad dhitam. yada gosv asvirllOind varcas tenemdm 
varcasdvatam, | yo nidhmo dlddydpsv antar yam viprdsa Ua-[li]te 
adhvaresu \ apdn napdn madhumatir apo dd ydbhir indro vdvrdhe 
vlrydvdm, [12] yadam aham rusantam grdbham tanurdusim athi 
nuddmi | yas sivo bhadro rocanas te-\lZ']na tydm api nuddmi | d srl 
harantu strapanam vrahmandvlraghnlr utajantv a-[14]paA aryemno 
gnim pary eti hsipram pradlTcsanie svasurd dlvaras ca | sdn te 
hiranyam [15] sam u santv dpas sdn te metir bhavati sdm yuMas 
ca tarutamah san tdpas satapavi-ll6'}trd bhavantu sam patyd tan- 
vam sam sprisasva yathd sindhun nadindm srdmrdjyam su-\ll!]^suve 
vrhdt, ydvd tarn samrdjidhi pasyad astvam paretya z 4 z 

At the end of line 12 is out in the margin; three lines 

below, in the same margin, is san te and below that is san ta me. 

Bead: ihed asatha na paro gamathemam gavas prajaya vardha- 
yatha | ^ubham yatir usriyas somaYareaso visve devas krann iha 
fyaih manahsi z 1 z imam gava? prajaya sam vi&dhvam imam 
devanam na minati bhagam | asmai vah ptisa marutas ca sarve 
asmai vo data savita suvati z 2 z anrksara rjavas santu panthano 
yebhis sakhayo yanti no vareyam j sam bhagena sam aryamna sam 
dhata srjatu vareasa nah z 3 z yan mahanagnya Jaghanam asvina 
yena va sura | yenaksa abhyasicyanta tenemam varcasavatam z 4 z 
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yac ea varco ^ksesu STir%ani ca yad ahitam | yad gosv asvina Yarcas 
tenemam varcasavatam z 5 z yo %idhmo didayapsv antar yam 
viprasa ilate adhvaresu | apaih napan madhumatir apo da yabkir 
indro vavydhe viryavan z 6 z idam ahaih rusantanx grabliaiii tanii- 
diisim apa nndami ] yas sieo bhadro rocanas tena tyam apa nudami 
z7 z asyai Iiarantu snapanam vrabmana aviragbnir nd acantv apab | 
aryamno %nini pary eti ksipram pratiksante svasura devaxa^ ca 
z 8 z te hiranyam ^am u santv apas sam te metbir bbavati 
sam yugasya tardma | sam ta apas satapavitra bbavantu sam patya 
tanvaih sam sppsasYa z 9 z yatba sindbur nadinaiii samrajyam 
susuve Yrsa j eva tvaiii samrajny edbi fpasyad astaih paretya 
z 10 z 4 z 

St 2. In padas ab § bas Yisathayam; imam here disturbs tbe 
symmetry of meaning. S has dbata in d. 

St 3. In pada a EY and ApMB have the better pantbi,; tbe 
syllables eno in tbe ms might be a sort of dittograpby. 

St 5. In pada a both ,§ and KY 10. 30, 4 haYe didayad. 

St 8, In pada b Lindenau^s revision of S bas acantu: in c 
ksipram is read also in ApMB 1. 1. 8. 

St 10. In pada d § bas patyur which is probably intended here. 

5 

('§ 14. 1) 

[f229al7] samrm e-[lS]dM hasuresu samrdjnatas ivasruvdm. 
jandntu samrdjedM samrdgy uda tevr-ll^^sd | ydhrantam navam 
yas ca tatnire yd devlr antdn abhito dadantah ids tvd ja-l20']rase 
sam vyayanty ayusmatidam pari dhatsva vdsah jlvo rudanti vi 
nayanty adliva'-\21\ram dlrgham anu prasitim didhiyun narah 
vdmam pitrlhyo ya idam samerire [229b] mayas patihhyo janayas 
parisvaje | dhruvam syonam prajdya te dhdraydm asmd-\2'\m 
devyds pathivydm upasthe \ tarn d roMnumddyd suvlrd dlrghamn 
imyu-[i\s savitd Tcrnotu | devas te savitd hastam gfihndtu soma 
rdjd supraja-l4:']san Jcrnotu \ agnis sulhagdm jdtavedds patyds 
patnim jaradasfim Icr-lb^notu | grhndmi te sdubhagatvdya hastam 
mayd paiyd jaradastir yathdrl^lsah bhago aryamd savitd purandhir 
mahyan tvadur gdr'ha’-\7^patydya devdJi yendgnir amyd bJiumyd 
hastam jagrdha rahsanam. \ tena [8] grhmmi te hastam md vya- 
dhisthd may a saha \ dhdtd te hastam agrahU sai;v[9]i5a te hastam 
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agrahU. dhagas te hastam agraMd aryamd te hastam agrahU, 
[10'] patM tmm asi dharmandham grhapatis tava \ sameg astu 
posyd mahyan ivd-[ll}ddd vrhaspatih mayd patyd prajdvaU samM 
jim saradas iatam. [IS] ivastd vdso vy adadhds chubhdi ham 
vrhaspates prasim havlndm, te-‘[lS']nemdm ndryam savitd bhagas 
ca surydm iva pari dhattam prajdydi z S z 

Bead : samrajny edhi svasuresu samraJS-y uta ^vasruvam | 
nananduh samrajBy edhi samrajny uta derrsu z 1 z ya akmtann 
avayan yas ca tatnire ya devir antah abhito ^dadanta | tas tvi, jarase 
saiii vyayanty ayusmatidam pari dhatsva vasah z 2 z jivam rudanti 
vi nayanty adhvaram dirgham anu prasitim didhiyur narah | 
vamam pitrbhyo ya idaih samerire mayas patibhyo janayas parisTaje 
z 3 z dhruvam syonam prajayai te dharayamy asmanam devyas 
pithivyam upasthe | tain a rohanumadya suYira dirgham ta ayus 
savita krnotu z 4 z devas te savita hastam grhnatu somo raja 
supra jasaih krnotu | agnis subhagam jatavedas patya patniih jara- 
dastiih krpotu z 5 z grhnami te saubhagatvaya hastam maya patya 
jaradastir yathasah | bhago aryama savita puraihdhir mahyam 
tvadur garhapatyaya devah z 6 z yenagnir asya bhumya hastam 
jagraha daksipiam j tena grhnami te hastam ma vyathistha maya 
saha z 7 z dhata te hastam agrahit savita te hastam agrahit | 
bhagas te hastam agrahid aryama te hastam agrahit | patni tvam 
asi dharmanaham grhapatis tava z 8 z mameyam astu po§ya mahyam 
tvadad vrhaspatih | maya patya prajavati sam jiva i§aradas fetam 
z 9 z tvasta vaso vy adadhac chubhe kam vrhaspates pra^isa kavinam 
I tenemaih narim savita bhaga^ ca suryam iva pari dhattam prajayai 
z 10 z 5 z 

St 1, This is very like the § version but a much varied text 
is given in EV 10. 85. 46^ ApMB 1. 6. 6, and SMB 1. 2. 20. 

St 2. In pada c S has vyayantv : for readings of other texts 
see WT; with remarks there. 

St 3. Here our text agrees with KV 10. 40. 10 in didhiyur^ 
samerire and janayas, 

St 4. In pada b S has prthivya upa° ; see Vedic Yariants, 
voL 3^ p. 328, 

St 5. In pada d S has patye. 

St 7. In S (st 48) there is a fifth pada prajaya ca dhanena ca. 

St 8. HGr 1. 5. 9 has 12 padas similar to the first four here^ 
§ has only two. 
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St 9. In pada c prajavati is read also by KVKh 10. 85 and 
PG 1.18. 19. / 

St 10. In pada d S bas prajaya. 

6 

(g 14.1) 

[f229bl4] dhruhrstva prornuvantu varcasd Ihagena jyotismaMdam 
prati munca prasu usdya va suryasya sandrH indrdgM 

dydvdprthm ya pusd [16] mitravarum ihagdu ahinoihdh vrhas- 
patir maruto vrahma somam [17] mam ndryam prajaya vardha- 
yantii [ vrhaspatis sa prathamas surydyd 5 l-'[ 18 ]r<se Icesdn ahalpayat, 

I tenemdm asvind ndryam patydsse soryathd-ll^lmasi | imam tad 
rupam yad avama yosd jay dm jajndse manasa cara-\20'lntl | stdm 
annantisve sagahTii navigvms ha imam vidvan vi cacanta [21] pdsam, 

I aham vi sydmi mayi rupam asyd vedud alcapasyam ma7ia-[f230a] 
sin huldyam, ana steyam agnim manasod amucye svayam srasihdno 
varunasya pdsam [2] imam vi sydmi varunasya pdsam tena tvdba- 
dhndt savitd sumevah | rtasya [3] yondu suhrtasya lohe syonan ie 
stu sahapatm vadliu j udyatsyadhvam apa rahsam Aa-[4]na]5fea 
imam ndryam suhrie taddpah | dhatd vipasyat patim asye viveda 
[5] hhago rdjd pura etu prajdn. bhagas tatahsa caturas pado bhagas 
tatahsa catvd-lQjry aspadani | tvastd pibesa madhyaio varadhram 
sd no stu sumangall | yend-[j1~\jyena havisa prajdydi ca varenyam. j 
pasubhyas cahsuse ca ham sam agnyam sam i-lSldMmahi | suhim- 
suham vahatum visvarupam hiranyavarnam suvrtam sucahram. | 
[9] d roha surye suhrtasya loham syonam patibhyo vahatum hriiu 
tvam. I mdmsisthdm [10] humdrydm sihune devahsate pathi sdldyd 
devyd dvaram syonam hrnvo vadhu-[ll^patham, \ vrahmdparam 
yujyantdm vrahma purvam vrahmdntato madhyaio vrahma sarvaidh 
[12] andsyddhdm devapurdm prapadya iivd syonds patilohe vi raja 
z z [13] z 7 z ity astddaiahande prathamo nuvdhah z z 

In the top margin of £230b is mra§tha ; at the end of line 1, in 
the margin, is m. (indicating end of a pada) ; and in the right 
margin opposite line 12 is vacah, seeming to correct the end of the 
line. 

Bead : druhas tva prornuvantu varcasa bhagena jyotismatidam j 
prati munca prasur f vapuh usaya va suryasya sandr^e z 1 25 indragni 
dyavaprthivi pusa mitravaruna bhago asvinobha j vrhaspatir maruto 
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Yralima soma imam narirh prajaya vardhayantii z 3 z yrhaspatis sa 
prathamas stryaya^ ^irse keMn akalpayat | tenemam a^vina nariiii 
patya f fobhayamasi z 3 z idam tad rupam yad avasta yosa jayam 
jijnase manasa earantim | tarn anv artisye sakhibbir navagyais ka 
iman yidyan yi caearta pasan z 4 z ahaih yi syami mayi rupam asya 
yedad ayapasyau manasi kulayam | na steyam admi manasod amucye 
syayam srathnano yarunasya pa^am z 5 z imam yi syami yarunasya 
pa^aih tena tyabadbnat savita su^eyah j rtasya yonau sukytasya 
loke syonam te %tu sahapatui yadhu z 6 z ud yacehadhyam apa 
rakso banathemam narim sukyte ftadapah | dbata vipaMt patim 
asyai yiveda bbago raja pura etu prajanan z 7 z bhagas tatak§a 
caturas pado bhagas tataksa catvary usyalani | tyasta pipesa ma- 
dbyato yardhran sa no ^stu sumangali z 8 z yenajyena bayisa prajayai 
ca yare]iyam | paSubbya^ caksuse kam sam agnim sam idhimahi 
z 9 z sukin^ukam yahatum yi^yariipam biranyavarnam suyrtam 
sucakram | a roha surye sukytasya lokam syonam patibbyo yahatum 
krnu tyam z 10 z ma binsistham kumaryam stbiine deyakrte patbi | 
Malaya deyya dvaram syonam krnmo yadhupatbam z 11 z yrahma- 
param yujyatam yrabma puryam yrahmantato madhyato yrahma 
saryatah I anayyadbam deyapuram prapadya ^iva syona patiloke yi 
raja 'z 12 z 6 z 

ity a^tada&kande prathamo ^nuyakah z z 

St 1. This has no parallel; perhaps it is not metrical. 

St 3. S does not haye sa in a: in d it has patye sam sobb° 
which might well be restored here. 

St 6. This stanza corresponds to S st 19;, and it agrees in one 
or another detail with EV 10. 85. 24^ TS 1. 1. 10. 2 and 3. 5. 6. 1, 
and ApMB 1. 5. 16 : this last text has two slightly differing yersions. 

St 7. In pada b S has dadhata, which we should probably 
restore. 

St 9. The repetition of sam in d is a little strange. This stanza 
has no parallel. 

7 

(g 14.2) 

[f230al3] om tubhyam ague [14] pary avahai surydm vahatund 
saha I punas patihhyo jdyan da agne prajaya [15] saha | punas 
painlm agnir adad ayasd saha varcasd \ dir ghdyur a-[16]5«/a yas 
patir jlvdmtu saradas saiam. \ somasya jdyd prathamam gandha- 
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te apa nas patih trUyo agnis te patis iurlyas te manusyajah 
[18] somo dadad gandharmya gandliarvo dad agnaye | rayim ca 
putrms cadad agnir ma-lld^hyam atho imam, | d mm agan sumatir 
vdjinwasum ny asvind hrtsu lcd-[20']mm aymsata | subhutam gopd 
mithund subhaspaU priyd aryamiio durymh [f230b] akmahi | sd 
muncasdnd manasd sivena rahim dhehi sarvaviram vacasyam. 
[2] sugan tirfham saprapdnam subJiaspaM stJidnum pathisfhdm apa 
durmatm hatam. [3] apa ralcsdnsy apa durmatim hatam subhas- 
paU vdto ary at 0 asmdt. [4] purogavo a jay am ralcsdnsy ague 
hsetravat purvo vimrdho nudasva | yd osa-lhldliayo yd nadyo ydni 
Icsettrdni yd vand \ te tvd madhu prajd-lBlvatlm pratye rahsantu 
ralcsasah ya imam panthdm agat svagam svastivdhanam. ["y] yatra 
viro na risyaty anyesdm virdate vindate vasu j idam su ve nara 
snuta [8] ydsisd dampati vdsam asnutah ye gandharvdpsarasas ca 
devlr e-[9]sa vanaspatyesthabhyddi tasthuh syo7ids thl asydi vadlivi 
bliavantii md Jwi-[10]sisund]ialiatum uliya^ndnam, z l z 
The first four stanzas are accented in the ms : in the left margin 
of f230b opposite line 11 is nva, correcting ^sundha®. 

Eead : tubhyam agre pary avahant suryam vahatuna saha | punas 
patibhyo jayam da agne prajaya saha zlz punas patnim agnir adad 
ayusa saha varcasa | dirghayur asya ya§ patir Jivatu saradas &tam 
2 2 z somasya jaya prathamam gandharvas te aparas patih | trtiyo 
agnis te patis turiyas te manusyajah z 3 z some dadad gandharvaya 
gandharvo dadad agnaye | rayim ca putran^ cadad agnir mahyam 
atho imam z 4 z a vam agan sumatir vaj ini vasu ny a^vina hrtsu 
kaman ayansata | abhutam gopa mithuna subhaspati priya aryamno 
duryafi asimahi z 5 z sa mandasana manasa sivena rayim dhehi 
sarvaviram vacasyam | sugam tirtham suprapanam subhaspati 
sthanum pathistham apa durmatim hatam z 6 z apa raksansy apa 
durmatim hatam subhaspati vahatho aryato asmat [ purogavo aja 
ya raksansy agne ksetravit purvo vimpdho nudasva z 7 z ya osadhayo 
ya nadyo yani ksetrani ya vana | te tva vadhu prajavatim patye 
raksahtu raksasah z 8 z emaih pantham aganma sugam svasti- 
•vahanam | yatra viro na risyaty anyesam vindate vasu z 9 z idam 
su me naras srnuta yayaMsa dampati vamam afoutah | ye gandharva 
apsarasas ca devir esu vanaspatyesu ye ^dhi tasthuh | syonas te asyai 
vadhvai bhavantu ma hinsisur vahatum uhyamtoam z 10 z 1 z 
St 1. This is RV 10. 85. 38; PG 1. 7. 8; ApMB 1.5.3; MG 
1.1.12: only MG has ague in % probably an error; see Vedic 
Variants, vol. 2, p. 402. In e only S begins sa nah. 
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St 5. This is EV 10. 40. 12 and ApMB 1. 7. 11^ both of which 
have ayahsata in b ; and I have kept kamah in b because it is in 
ApMB. 

St 6. It seems almost certain that onr text agrees with the text 
of S ; but we might consider mnncamana in a. This is EV 10. 40. 13. 

St 7. This stanza has no parallel. 

St 8. In pada c S has tas tva; but ApMB 1. 7. 9 has te, as here. 

St 9. In pada a S has arnksama, and ab as in S appear as 
Paipp 2. 31. 3cd; see also ApMB 1. 6. 11. It seems probable that 
in onr ms the mistake ya imam first arose and then aganma was 
changed. 

8 

(S 14.2) 

[f230bl0] ye vadhvas candra vahatum ya-llllhsma yantu jandn 
anu I puras tan yajhiya devd nayantu yata dgatdh [12] md vidan 
parydyano ya asldamtl dampatl sugena durgapdtahi-lldltdm apa 
drdntv ardtayah san hasaydmi vahatum vrahmand grhdir aghore- 
[14] cahsusd mditrena | paryanaddham visvarupam yasmin 
myonam pa-llB^tHhyas savitd hrnotu tat. sivd ndryam astum dgam 
imam dhata loha-ll&lm asydi viveda | tdm aryamd hhago asvino- 
bhds prajdpatis prajayd [17] vardhayantu | dt^dn^aty arvard 
ndryam dgam yasydn naro vapanta Mya-[18]m asydh schd vas 
prajdm janaydd vahsandhhyo bibhratl dudram rsadurdheve- 
[19]w6Zm5 pra jayatdm bhagasya mumatdv asat. | ud vd tidurmrsyam 
me ha-l20jntv dpo yoprdni muhcatu | mudusvatdu vyenasdghnydu 
sunam dratdm. [f231a] aghoracahsur apatighny edhi syond sagmd 
sasevd muyamd grhesu | prajdvatl vl-{2\rasdur devrhdmemam 
agnim gdrhapatyam saparya | adavaraghni patiraghny edhi 
syona-[S']s pasuihyas sumanas suvirah virasur devahdmd syond 
ntvedhislmahi [4] sumanasyamdnd | ut tisthddas him ischant- 
vedamm agdhan tvede aihibhus tva-l^ld grhd ] asunyesl nirrtl 
ydjagandhot tisthdrdte pra pata mamsvi rahsthd % [6] % % % 

Accents are marked on stt l-3ab and 8-lOab. 

Eead : ye yadhvas candram vahatnm yaksma yanti janan ann | 
punas tan yajniya deva nayantu yata agatah z 1 z ma vidan parya- 
yino ya asidanti daihpati | sugena durgam atitam apa drantv 
aratayah z 2 z saiii k^aytoi vahatum vrahmana grhair aghorena 
caksusa maitrena I paryanaddham visvarupam yad asmin syonam 
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jpatibhyas sayita kir^iotu tat z 3 z 6iva nariyam astam agann imam 
dliata lokam asyai viveda | tarn aryama bhago a^vinoblia prajapatis 
prajaya vardbayantu z 4 z atmanvaty nrvara nariyam agan yasyam 
naro yapanta bxjam asyam | sa yas prajam Janayad yaksapabhyo 
bibhrati fdndram rsadurdhe yendrasf z 5 z <siniyali> pra jayatam 
bbagasya snmatay asat z 6 z nd va ftid nrmi^ Samya banty apo 
yoktrani mnncata | maduskrtau yyenasagbnyan ^toam aratam z 7 z 
agboracaksur apatighny edbi syona Vagina sn^eya snyama grhesn | 
prajayati yirastir deyakamemam agnim garhapatyam saparya z 8 z 
adeyrghny apatighny edhi ^yona pa^ubhyas sumanas suyira | 
yirasur deyakama syona sam tyayaidhisimahi snmanasyamanah 
z 9 z ut tisthadas kirn icehantidam aga aham tyede abhibhiis syad 
gyhat I a^nnyaisi nirrte yajaganthot ti§tharate pra pata fmamsyi 
rahsthah z 10 z 2 z 

St 1. This and the next axe EV 10. 85. 31. 32; cd here have 
appeared as Ppp 7. 3. 6cd. 

St 2. Pada a has appeared as Ppp 5. 6. 6a^ where yidhan was 
allowed to stand ; yidan should be read. § has paripanthino. 

St 3. See ApMB 1. 7. 10 which differs from our reading only 
by haying asyam at the end of c : § and Ppp 3. 26. Ic haye mitriyena. 

St 5. In pMa b we might better read ^yapanta; S has yapata. 

St 6. See st 2ed in the next hymn. 

St 7. See EV 3. 33. 13. 

St 8. With this and the next cf EV 10. 85. 44; ApMB 1. 1. 4; 
and HG 1. 20. 2 : these confirm deyakama. 

9 

(§ 14.2) 

[f231a6] yada garhapatyam asiparydiydis purvam agnim mdhur 
iyam [ adhd [7] sarasvatydi ndri pitubhyas ca namas Tcuru j carma 
varmditad d hardsydi Mrya [8] upasthire \ simvdli pra jdyatdm 
ihagasya sumatdv asat upa str-ld^mha baTbajam adhi carmaV'i 
rohate | tatropamsya supra jd imagnyam sapa-llO'jryatu balbor 
janyasya carma jopastmlthinah tad d rohatu supra jd yd lca-\ll\nyd 
vindate patim, \ d roha camopa slddgnim esa devam hantu 
rahsdh-[12^$i | sarvd sumangaly upa sldemam agnim sampatm 
prati bhuseha J<9-[13]mm. | pra jdyantdm mdtulasydd usthdm 
ndndrupds pasavo jar‘\14,'\yamdnd | iha prajd sam jano patye smdi 
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sujyestho Ihavatu te putra esah | [15] sumangali prataraM grhdiidm 
suseva patye svasw'dya samhhum. | [16] syond svasrusl pra grhan 
msemdm prajdvaU jaradastir yaihdsat. [17] samangalir iyam 
vadhuT imam sam eta pasyata | sdubhdgyam asydi datvd ddurbhd- 
[iKlgyena paretand | yd duhardo yuvatayo yas ceha caraiir api ] 
varco hy a-lld'lsydi sandatvdyathdsta vyaparetana | ruksmaprasta- 
ranam vahyam visvdrupd-l^^Qi^ni bibhratam, j d roha suryd sdviirl 
vrhaU sdubhagdya learn. | [f231b] z S z 

Eead: yada garhapatyam asaparyait purvam agnim vadhux 
iyam | adha sarasvatyai nari pitrbhya^ ea namas knru z 1 z sarma 
varmaitad a harasyai nary a upastire | siniyali pra Jayatam bhagasya 
sumatav asat z 2 z upa strnilii balbajam adbi earmani rohite | 
tatropavisya supraja imam agniiii saparyatn z 3 z <yam> balbajam 
nyasyatha carma eopastrnitbana | tad a rohatu supraja ya kanya 
vindate patim z 4 z a roha carmopa sidagnim esa devo hantu 
raksahsi sarva | sumahgaly upa sidemam agnim sampatni prati 
bhiiselia deyan z 5 z pra jayantam matur asya upasthan nanarupas 
pasayo jayamanali | iha prajam janaya patye ^smai sujyestho 
bhayatu te putra esah z 6 z sumangali pratarani grhai:iam suseva 
patye syasuraya feiiibhuh | syona ^yaSryai pra grhan yi^eman 
prajayati jaradastir yathasah z 7 z sumahgalir iyam yadhur imam 
sam eta pasyate | saubhagyam asyai dattya daurbhagyena paretana 
z 8 z ya durhardo yuyatayo yas ceha jaratir api | yarco hy asyai 
samdattvayathastam yi paretana z 9 z rukmaprastaranam vahyam 
visya rupani bibhratam | a rohat siirya sayitri yrhate saubhagaya 
kam z 10 z 3 z 

St 2. For this see ApMB 1. 8. 1. 

St 5. This is 24ab and 25cd in §; the next here is 25ab and 
24cd in S. 

St 7. Pada d has no exact parallel; but see above 5.6b 
(=14.1. 50b). 

St 9. In padas cd I have followed EV 10. 85. 33, which is a 
close parallel to our st 9. 

St 10. While yrhati could stand in d it seems better to read 
with S. 

10 

(S 14.2) 

[f231bl] ^ talpam mmanasyamdne iha prajam jane patye 
asmdi | indrd~l2jriwa supid buddhyamand jyotir ugrd usasas pati 
3 
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cakarah devagre [3] ny apadyania patnl samv asprsanti tanvas 
tanubhih suryeva ndri vi-[4:']svarupd mahitvd prajdvatl patye sam- 
hhavdsira | udirsvdta-^Bjs patihy esam vismvasum namasd glrbJiir 
lie \ ischa pi-l^^trsudhan vaktdm sa ie bMgo janusd 

tmya viddM | ydpsarasas sadhamddam padam-l^]ny antard havir- 
dhdnam suryam ca \ ids te janitram abhi tas pareM namas te 
ga-‘[S']ndharvratamand krnomi j namo gandharvasya manaso namo 
bMsdya caksuse ca [9] krnva j vihdvaso namo vrahmdndnte 
krnomy ahhicarydpsarasas pareJii [10] rdyd vayam sumanasa 
syamodito gandharvam d ywratdm, aghnan sa [11] devas paramam 
sadhastham aganma vayam pratiranta ayuh sam pitardv rdvaye 
sr'^[12'}jeidm pitdmdtd ja retaso iliavdtha \ varlva yosdmdm adhi 
rohayendm [lS]prajdm krnvdydm iha rodamdndu d vdm prajdm 
janayatu prajdpatir a-\l^hordtrdb}iydm sam anaktu aryamd | 
adurmangalis patilokam d visa san no a-[15]5^'a dvipade sam 
catuspade | tdm pusamschivatamdm erayasva yasydm hljam ma- 
l_lQ}nusyd vapanii | yd na uru usaU visraydte yasydm mantas 
praharema [17] sepah | d rohorum upa datsva hastam pari svajasva 
jdydm sumanasydma | [18] prajdm krnvdthdm iha pusyatu no 
layim dlrghan tv dyus savitd krnutu z [19'] z Jf. z 
Eead: a roha talpaih sumanasyamaneha prajam janaya patye 
asmai I indraniva supta btiddhyamana jyotiragra usasas prati 
j agar ah z 1 z deva agre ny apadyanta patnih sam v asprfenta tanvas 
tanubhih [ suryeva nari visvarupa mahitva prajavati patye sam 
bhavasi z 2 z ud irsvatas pativati hy esa visvavasum namasa girbhir 
lie 1 jamim icchapitrsadam vyaktam sa te bhago janusa tasya viddhi 
z 3 z ya apsarasas sadhamadam madanty antara havirdhanam 
suryam ca | tas te janitram abhi tas parehi namas te gandhar- 
vartuna krnomi z 4 z namo gandharvasya manase namo bhasaya 
caksuse ca krnmah | visvavaso namo vrahmana te kr:^omy abhi 
carya apsarasas parehi z 6 z raya vayam sumanasas syamod ito 
gandharvam avivrtama | agan sa devas paramam sadhastham 
aganma vayam pratiranta ayuh z 6 z sam pitara vrddhaye srjetham 
pita mata ca retaso bhavathah | vara iva yosam adhi rohayainam 
prajam krnvatham iha modamanau z 7 z a vam prajam janayatu 
prajapatir ahoratrabhyam sam anaktv aryama | adurmangalis pati- 
lokam a visemam sam no astu dvipade sam catuspade z 8 z tarn 
pusah ehivatamam erayasva yasyam bijam manusya vapanti | ya na 
urn ufeti visrayate yasyam u^antas praharema sepah z 9 z a rohorum 
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npa dhatsva hastaih pari svajasya Jayam snmanasyamanah. | prajaih 
krnyathain iha pnsyataih rayim dirgham ta ayus savita krp.otu 
z 10 z 4 z 

St 8. This is EV 10. 85, B1 ; in c ET has anyam for jamim. 

St 4. Padas ab == Ppp 4. 9. 5ab; S omits ya. 

St 5. In pada c § has jaya, which is rather better. 

St 7, Whitney calls vrddhaye in c ^^a welcome emendation.^’ 
In c S has marya iva. 

St 8. This is EV 10.85. 43; SMB 1.2.18; ApMB 1.11. 5: 
variants are not significant. 

St 9. EV 10. 85. 37 has visrayate; ApMB 1.11.6 and PG 
1. 4. 16 support this reading. 

11 

(§14.2) 

[f231bl9] ya7i no diti vrahmabhdgam vadhuyor vdso vadhvas ca 
vastram. yu-[2Q']vam vrahmaneda manyamdno vrhaspaie sdham 
indras ca dhaUdm. | devdir 232a] /35am vanund sdham etdd 
vadhuyam laddho vdso sydh ye vrahmane cihitnse [2] daddti sa 
yad rahsdhsi trpydni hanti | syonad yoner adhi huddhyamanau 
[3] hasdrdu mahasd modamdnau subhdu suputrdu sulcrtdu cardtdu 
ca-[A]rdtdu jlvd usaso vibhdtl | navam vasdnas surahhis savdso- 
ddgham [5] jlca usaso vibhdtl | anddt patatrivdsuhsi visvasmd- 
cd/inasa-\_^~\s pari | sumbhanl dydvdprthivl yantu sumne mahivrate | 
dpas sapta [7] suvantls td no muhcahtv ahhasah surydyai devebhyo 
mitirdya varund-[S']ya ca | ye bhutasya pracetasas tebhyo ham 
aharan namah | yad ite jad du-[9]rbhis srusas purd jatrubhya 
adadah sadhotd sandhm maghavd purova-[10^sun ishartd vihrtam 
punah apasmad antamad uscham nllam pisangam u-\ll\ta lohiiam 
yat, I nirmahani tyam praghdtahev asmin td sthdndv adhy d [12] 
srjdmi | ydvails hrtyd pascdcdne ydvanto rdjho varunasya pd- 
[I3]ia/. fddhayo yas samrddhayas cdvasmin tds td no muhcdmi 
sarvdm. [14] ye ntd y avail sidavo ye ca tantavah vdso yat patnl- 
bhrtam ianvd syona-ll^lm upa sprsah z 5 z 

Eead: yam fno ditif vrahmabhagam vadhliyor <vadhnyaih> 
vaso yadhyas ca yastram [ yuvam yrahmaiia idam manyamanan 
yrhaspate sakam indras ca dattam z l z devair dattam yannna sakam 
etad vadhuyam vadhvo vaso %yah [ yo vrahmane cikituse dadati sa 
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id raksansi talpyani hanti z 2 z syonad yoner adhi budhyamanau 
hasamndan mahasa modamanau | sublmu suputrau sukrtan caratas 
carato Jiva usaso vibhatih z 3 z navaiii vasanas sarabhis suvasa 
iidagaih jiva usaso vibhatih | andat patatriYamnksi visvasmad 
enasas pari z 4 z Sumbliani dyavaprthivi antisnmne mahivrate | 
apas sapta sravantis ta no muncantv anhasah z 5 z siiryayai deve- 
bhyo mitraya varnnaya ea | ye bhutasya pracetasas tebbyo ^am 
akaram namah z 6 z yad rte cid abbisrisas pura Jatrubhya atrdab j 
saiiidhata samdhim magbava purovasnr iskarta vibrtaih pmiah z 7 z 
apasmad fantamad uccban nilam pisangam nta lobitam yat j 
nirdabani ya pragbataky asmin tain stbanav adby a srjami z 8 z 
yavatls krt 3 '-a fpascacane yavanto rajno varuiias 3 ^a pasah | vyrd- 
dbayo ya asamrddbayas caYasmin ta stbanan mnncami saiYah z 9 z 
ye ^nta yaYatih sico ya otaYO ye ca tan ta Yah | Yaso yat patmbhir 
ntam taiiYa syonam npa sprsab z 10 z 5 z 

St 1. In pada a S has me datto Yr° which Ppp may have bad. 

St 2. In pada a § has mannna. 

St B. In pada d § does not haYe the verb ; its c is sugu suputrau 
sugrbau taratbah. 

St 0 . This appears also as § 7. 112. 1 as well as 14. 2. 45. 

St 7. Cf especially EV 8. 1. 12; TA 4. 20. 1; ApMB 1. 7..1. 

St 10. Tor pada d S has tan nab syonam upa sprsat; it might 
be well to read so here. 

12 

(§ 14.2) 

[f232a] usatls Icanyald imds piirloMt patim [16] yati | ava 
ddlcsam asirahsatas svdhd vrhaspaiindvasrstdm visve [17] devd 
adhdraylm, varco gosu pravistam yat tenemd sam srjdmasi | 
vr-[lS]haspatindvasrstdm visve devd adharaylm* iejo gosu pravistam 
[19] yat tenemd sam srjdmasi vrhaspaiindvasrstdm visve devd 
adhdra-l^Qlylm. yo gosu pravisto yat tenemd sam srjdmasi vrha- 
spatindvasrstdm [21] visve devd adhdraylm, yaso gosu pravistam 
yat tenemd sam srjdma-[t2S2]:)']si \ vrhaspaiindvasrstdm visve devd 
adhdraylm, hha-[2']go gosu pravisto yas tenemd sain srjdmasi ] 
yad asdu duhita [3] tava vihresv aruj at, bahu rodhena hrnuty 
agham, | agnisvdt tasmdd e-l4:']nasah savitd ca pra muhcatdm, | 
yad asl kesino jand grhe te [5] samanrtyesu rodena Icrmatlr agham, 
yaj jdmano yad yuvatayo grhe [6] te samanrtyasu rodena hrnvaio 
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agham, yad amum dampatl ulhe wa-[7]A0 aghamdruto rodena 
hrnutdv agham. % 6 % 

The first six stanzas here are accented in the ms; in the left 
margin of f232b about opposite line 5 is ryo. 

Bead : usatis kanyala imas pitrlokat patiiii yatih | ava daksam 
asyksata svaha z 1 z vrhaspatinavasrstaih visTe deva adharayan | 
Tarco gosu pravistam yat tenemam sam srjamasi z 2 z vrhaspatina- 
vasystaih visve deva adharayan | tejo gosu ^ ° ° z 3 z vrha- 

spatinavasrstam visve deva adharayan | payo gosu ° z 4 z 

vrhaspatinavasrstam visve deva adharayan | yaso gosu ° ° ° 

z 5 z vrhaspatinavasrstam visve deva adharayan | bhago gosu pra- 
visto yas tenemam saiii srjamasi z 6 z yad asau duhita tava vikesy 
arudad bahu rodena krnvaty agham | agnis tva tasmad enasah 
savita ea pra muneatam z 7 z yad ami kesino jana grhe te sama- 
nartisii rodena kriivanto agham | agnif tva ° ° ° z 8 z yaj 

jamayo yad yuvatayo grhe te samanartisu rodena krnvatir agham j 
agni§ tva ® z 9 z yad amu dampati ubhau vivahe agham 

aruto rodena krnvantav agham | <agnis tva tasmad enasah savita 
ca pra muncatam> z 10 z 6 z 

St 1. In pada c iS has diksam; daksam would probably be 
better than daksam. 

St 10. To have concord of gender it seems necessary to read 
ubhau. This stanza has no exact parallel. 

13 

(gl4. 3) 

[f232b7] yat te prajdydm [8] pasusu yad vd grhe nisthitur 
aghalcrdlhir agham hrtam. agnis tvd ta-l^lsmdd enasah savita ca 
pra muneatam. | yan ndrir upavrute pulpd-llOl^ny avrpantihd 
dlrghayuT astu me patir edhantd piiaro mama | ehamdv i-[111ndra 
san nuda caleravdleeva dampati | prajdvantdu svastalcdu dirgham 
a-[12]ytir vyasnutdm. yad asandhyatadhane yad vopavdsane hrtam. 
vivahe lid] hrtydm yam cahrur dsndne tarn ni dadhmasi | yad 
duslcrtam yas chamalam vi-ll4:]vivdhe vahato ca yat. tat sam- 
hharasya hamlale mrjmahe duritam vayam. Il5] samlale malam 
madayitva hambale mrjmahe duritam vayam. sam’ba-lld]le malam 
mddayitvd hamlale duritam vayam. abhumi yajmyd-‘ll'^]s sud- 
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dU, rrioim ,c,i mmoo. I ti -»« rri»“« " ”■! ^’’1;^ 

=.u: «f .H^rJ srss-r.:: 

dinli'^wict'Mi rh% dihattana 1 tarv irta p p P- *77 

yaksmam am, apo ma pramm halam 

tz:jp%"zzz fTdU I -» _<» «9»i 

P»i« *»““ 

’ to the left m»gm opposite line 8 is end opposite line 10 

“ C“' jet t. ptaw-to. paSnen Jai « ei>'' “*1^ aghe- 

1 A\zw' acrVifliTi krtam I ao-nis tva tasmad enasah savita ca pra 

“ijSJ, «;> toOte pnlplnj SaapantiH 1 dlrgh-.rjn 
“e patir edhantaih pitaro mama z 2 z ihemav mdra sam nada 
cakravakeva dampatl 1 prajavantau svastakau dirgham ayur Ty 
asnutam z 3 z yad asandya apadhane yad 7°Pff 
vivahe krtyam cakrar asnane tarn ni dadhmasi z 4 z yad duskrtam 
vac chamim vivahe vahataa ca yat 1 tat sambharasya kamba e 
mrimaS^daritam vayam z 5 z sambhale malam sadayitya_ kambale 
daritam vayam 1 abhama yajniyas saddhas pra pa ayaiiyi tari?c ^ 
z 6 z ya me priyatama tanas sa me bibhaya vasasah j tasyagre tvam 
valLpatraivil krnasva ma vayam risama z 7 z kptrrmas kankata 
satadan ya esah j apasyas kesyam malam 

7 8 z anaad-angad yuyam asyam apa yaksmam ni dhattana 1 tan 

ma prapft prthivim mota devan divam ma 

apo ma prapan malam etad agne yamam ma P^^Pf 

sLan z 9 z^sam tva nahyami payasa prthivyas sam tva ^^hyam 

payasansadhinam 1 sam tva nahyami prajaya dhanena sa samnaddh 

PSTi nhi vajam emam z 10 z 7 z 

St 3 For pada d § has jivati saradah fetam; SMB, EG, and 
PG read for d almost as here, having jnatayo for pitaro. 

St 6. Pada d as here is given by the ms at 11.3. 4d also, 
where tarisat seems necessary; here it would seem better. ^ 

St 9. In pada b asyam is not as good as the genitive which S 

has, but it is possible. 

St 10. Of. also TS 3. 5. 6.1. 
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(§ 14.^) 

[f233a4] amo ham asmi sd tvam dyaur aham prthimano ma- 
[5]naa vdhyam tdv iha mamihavdva prajdm d janaydvahl | 
jayanti nogruva"^ pi-[6]vas pitryantu saddnugah j aristdm asyafe- 
mahi vrhate vdjasdtaye | ye pi-\Jl^taro vadhudarsd nimam vahatun 
dgamam, | tasydi vadhvl sampatm prajdvas carma yaschatu | 
[8] idam puTvdg am rasandyamdnd prajdm asydi dravinam ceha 
dhattdm. | tvdm vaha-ld'jntv ahtasydhhi panthdm virad iyam supra- 
jdtvajlsl pra vudhyasva suvaJesa vudhyamdnd [10] dlrghdyutvdya 
satasdraddya | grhdn prlhi sumanasyamdno dlrghan tdyus sa- 
\lT\vitd hrnotu | vi ie muhedmi rasanam vi rasmln yohirdni pari 
carta-ll2}ndni ca | aristdsmim jyotisa sivd grhapatdu hhava | 
syond hhava svasu-[13]rehhya syond patye grhehhyah syondsydi 
sarvasydi vise syondpatydmydisdm hhava z 8 z [14] z % ity athar- 
vanihe pdippalddayds sdlehdydm astadasahande [15] dvitiyo 
nuvdhah z z 

Eead : amo ^ham asmi sa tvam dyaur aham prthivi tvaiii mano 
^ham asmi vak tvam | tav iha sam bhavava pra jam a janayavahai 
z 1 z janayanti no agravas putriyanti sadanugah | aristasas sacemahi 
vrhate vajasataye z 2 z ye pitaro vadhudarsa imam vahatum agaman 
j te ^syai vadhvai sampatnyai prajavac eharma yacchantu z ’3 z 
yedam purvagan rasanayamana prajam asyai dravinam ceha 
dhattam | tarn vahantv aktasyabhi panthaih virad iyam supra j a aty 
ajaisit z 4 z pra budhyasva suvaksa budhyamana dirghayutvaya 
sata^aradaya | gjrhan prehi sumanasyamana dirgham ta ayus savita 
krnotu z 5 z vi te muheami rasanam vi rasmin vi yoktrani pari- 
cartanani ca | aristasmin jyotisi ^iva grhapatau bhava z 6 z syona 
bhava svasurebhyah syona patye grhebhyah | syonasyai sarvasyai 
vise syonapatyayai§am bhava z 7 z 8 z 

ity atharvan.ike paippaladayam ^abhayam a^tadasakande dvitiyo 
^nuvakah z z 

St 1. For pada b S has samaham asmy rk tvam; our pada c 
appears elsewhere only in ApMB 1. 3. 14. 

St 2. In pada b § has sudanavah, and in c aristasu sacevahi. 

St 4. In pada c S has agatasyanu. 

St 6. For padas ab cf TS 1. 6. 4. 3; MS 1. 4. 1; and KS 5. 3: 
for cd there seem to be no parallels. 

St 7. This st 27 in S, which has in c syona pustayai®. 
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15 

(§ 13. 1) 

[f233al6] ud ihi vdjin yo p$v antar idam rdstram pra visi 
[16] sunrtdvat. yayo rohito vihahJirtam jajdm | sa tvd rdstdya 
subhrtam pipantu [17] ud vajagan yo psv antar visa roJia tud 
yonayo yd somani dadhand | posadhlr gas ca-lisytuspddo dvipadd 
vesa eJia % om yuyam ugrd marutas prisnimdtara indre yu-l20']jd 
pra mrnita satfn, d vo roJiitas srmvat suddnavas trisuptd marutas 
svadu-l^llsamnudah | ruho ruroha rohito ruroha garlho janlndm 
janitdm upastham, M-[f233b] tdbhis samrabdho anv avindat sal 
urvl gdtuih prapasyann iha rdstram aha | yd te rdstram i-\2']ha 
rohito hd srdho vy dsthad abhayat tehabhuh tasmdi te dydvdprthivl 
r0vat%[3']bhis hdman duhdtdm iha sahvaribhih rohito dydvdpHhivl 
jajdna tarn [4] tantum paramesthl tatdna [ tatra sasriye aja ehapd 
drnhai tena sva siabhitam [5] tena ndhdh tendntarihsam vimatd 
raksdhsi tena devd mrtam anv avindan, \ vi [6] rohito mrsad 
visvarupam samdlcrnvdnas pararuho ruhas ca | divam rudhvd 
ma-ljtihatd mahimnd $am te rdstram analctu payasd ghrtena | yas te 
ruhor yds tdrho [8] ydbhir dprndsi divam antarilcsam, idsdm 
vrahmand payasd vdvr-l^ldhdnd visa rdstre jdgraha rohitasya | 
yds te visas tapasas sambabhuvur t;a-[10]^5am gdyatrlrm anu td 
yaguh ids tvd visantu manasd sivena saihmdtd t;a-[ll]i5^{? bhy eta 
rohitd z 1 z 

In the right hand margin of f233b opposite line 10 is pi; with 
indication that it corrects sammata. 

Eead : nd ehi vajin yo ^psv antar idam rastram pra Yim snnrtaYat 
j yo rohito visTabhrtam jajana sa tva rastraya subhrtam pipartu 
z 1 z ud Yaja agan yo ^psv antar visa a roha tvadyonayo yah | 
somarh dadhano ^pa osadhir ga^ eatuspado dvipada a ve&yeha z 2 z 
yuyam ugra marutas prsnimatara indrena yuja pra mrnita iSatrun j 
a vo rohitas srnavat sudanavas trisapta marutas svadusammudah 
z 3 z ruho ruroha rohito ruroha garbho janinaih janusam upastham 
I tabhis samrabdho anv avindat sad urvir gatum prapasyann iha 
rastram ahah z 4 z a te rastram iha rohito %ar mrdho vy asthad 
abhayam te abhut | tasmai te dyavaprthivi revatibhis kamam 
duhatam iha i^akvaribhih z 5 z rohito dyavaprthivi jajana tasmin 
tantum paramesthl tatana j tatra sisriye a^'a ekapad adrhhad 
<dyavaprthivi balena z 6 z rohito dyavaprthivi adrhhat> tena sva 
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stabhitaih tena nakah | tenantariksam Timita rajansi tena deva 
amrtam anv avindan z 7 z yi roMto ^mriad yisyarupam sama- 
krnvanas praruho xtihas ca | diyaih ru^ya mahata makimna sam 
te rastram anaktn payasa ghrtena z 8 z yas te <^ru]ia§ pra->mlio 
yas ta aruho yabkir aprnasi diyam antariksam | tasaiii yrabmana 
payasa yayrdbano yisi rastra jagrhi roMtasya z 9 z yas te yi^as 
tapasas sambabhayar vatsaih gayatrim anu ta ibagnh | tas tya 
yisantu manasa iiyena sammata yatso T^hy eta roMtab z 10 z 1 z 

St 1. In pada c S has yisyam idam; in d bibbartu, while TB 
has dadhatu. Our yariant in d is a frequent type and often is 
wrong. 

St 4, In pada c § has samrabdham any ayindan^ TB has 
^rabdho ayidat. 

St 6. Paipp as edited agrees with TB in haying tasmin in b 
and ekapad in c. 

St 7, PMa d appears as Ppp 7. 6. Ib^ in another connection. 

16 

(g 13.1) 

[f233bll] rohito dhi nake asthad visvd ru~ll2']pdhi 

janayan yuvd havih tigmendgni jyotisd vi Ihdsi trtlye [13] cahse 
rajasi priydni \ sahasrasrngo vrsahho jdtavedd ghrtd~{14:‘]hutis 
somaprsthas suvlrdh gdma hisln ndthito netvd jahdji [15] goposam 
ca me viraposam ca dhehi | rohito yajhasya janitd mulcham ca 
ro-ll6lhitayd vdcd srotrena manasd juhomi | rohitan deva yantu 

[17] sumanasyamdnd sa md rohdis sdmitye rohaydti | rohito yajham 

[18] m dadhdd vihakarmane tasmdt tejdhsy upa memdny dguh 
vocayat te nd-ll22ihim hhuvanasyddhi majmani ] d tvd ruroha 
vrhaty at pahhtir dhJcalmd varca-l20']md visvavedah d tvd ruroha 
rohitdhsam rohito hito retasd [21] saha \ ayam vaste garlham 
prthivyd divam vaste yam a^^^an-[f234a]fcam. j ayam vradhnasya 
vistapas svar lolcdn sam dnase | vdcaspate prfhivl na syond [2\ yonis 
talpd susevd | ihdiva pranas sahhye no stu tan ivd paramesthi 
paryavaham [3] varcasd dadhami [ vdcaspate rtavas pahca vdisva'- 
harmand parye dahhuvuh pa-[_4:']ra rohito varcasd dadhatu [ 
vdcaspate somanasam manas ca gosthe no gd rama yo-lB]nisu 
prajdm, ihdiva pranas sahhye no stu tan tvd paramesthim parya- 
vaham varcasd [6] dadhatu \ pari ivd dhat sdviid devo gnir varcasd 
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mittravarumv alhi tva ] sarva-l'i^rattr apalcramann, udahidam 
strati Icrnuhi munrtd'oat. zBz 

" Eead:' urdhvo rohito 'dhi nake asthad vi^va rupani janayaii 
yuva kayih j tigmenagne jyotisa vi bhasi trtiye cakse rajasi priyapi 
zlz sahasrasnigo vrsabbo Jataveda ghrtahutis somaprsthas suvirah 
I ma ma basin nathito net tva jahani goposam ca me yirapo§am 
ca dbehi z 3 z rohito yajnasya Janita mukham ea rohitaya vaca 
^rotrena manasa Jnhomi | rohitam deva yantu snmanasyamanas sa 
ma rohais samityai rohayati z 3 z rohito yainaih vy adadhad visva- 
karmane tasmat tejahsy upa memany aguh | voceyam te ^labhim 
bhnvanasyadhi majmani z 4 z a tva ruroha vAaty uta panktir a 
kakud varcasa visvavedah j a tva rnroha rohitaksara <a tva ruroha> 
rohito retasa saha z 5 z ayaih vaste garbham prthivya divam vaste 
‘yam antariksam [ ayam vradhnasya vistapas svar lokan sam anase 
z 6 z vacaspate prthivi nah syona syona yonis talpa nah snseva 1 
ihaiva pranas sakhye no ‘stu tarn tva paramesthin pary aham var- 
casa dadhami z 7 z vaeaspata rtava? panca <ye no> vaisyakarmanah 
pari ye babhuvuh ] <ihaiva prapas sakhye no ‘stu tarn tva para- 
mesthin) pari rohito varcasa dadhatu z 8 z vacaspate sanmanasam 
manas ca gosthe no ga ramaya yoni§u prajam ] ihaiva pranas sakhye 
no ‘stu tarn Wa paramesthin pary aham varcasa dadhami z 9 z pan 
tva dhat savita devo ‘gnir varcasa mitravarnnav abhi tva ] sarva 
aratir apakramann ehidam rastram krnuhi siinrtavat z 10 z 3 z 
St 3. See also KS 35. 18 and TB 3. 7. 3. 7 ; the latter varies 

considerably. . „ , - i » i i ;i 

St 5. has kakub in pada b; insertion of tva before ka 

would improve the pada. In c § has rurohosnihaksaro vayafkara . 

St 7. In pada d § has agnir ayusa' in st 17, rohita ayusa in 
st 18, and aham ayusa in st 19. 


17 

(S 13.1) 

[f334a8] om yan tva prsati rathe prsnir vahati rohitah sahha ydsya 
ranim namah te-[9]nemam vrahmanas pate ruham rohayottamarri. 
anuvrata rohini rohitasya sM-[ 10 ]r 2 /as suvarm vrhhaspatl suvarcafy 
mays, vacam -mvarupam jayema [11] taya visyadam prtanalU 
syama | idam sado roUni roUtasyasau pa-impanthas prsatl yena 
yati 1 tamh gandharvas hasyapS vun nayantu tvarn rahantu [13] 
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havayo prapddam. suryasydsva harayas hetusantas sadd vahanty 
amfid-ll^ls suhham ratham, j ghrtapdvd rohito mjamdno divam 
devds prsa-llB'jUm d vivesa | ayam rohito vrsabhas tigmasrngas 
pary agnis pari 5w-[16]r^am labhuva | ayo vistabhndt prthivl 
divam ca tasmdd devd ti srjante | rohito divam druham 

mahatas pary arnavd | 5a-[18]rt;a ruroha rohito ruhd vimimldvd 
payasvaUm ghrtdclm devandm [19] dhevdndm dhenur anapasprg 
esdm. indras somo stv agniprsrmmta vim,rdho [20] nudasva | 
samiddho gnis samidhdno ghrtavrddho ghrtdhutah abh%-\%l\Bdl 
asmi visvasdl agnis sapatndn, | hantv e mama hantv endh pra 
[f234b] dahantv agnir yo nis prdanyatu hravyddagnind vayam 
sapatndn pra dahamasi | a-l2']gne sapatnam udharam parayassad 
vyathayd sujdtam uta piddnam vrha-\K\spate | indrdgnl mittrd- 
varumv adhare padyantdm apratimdn yuryamdnd | [4] z 8 z 

Bead: yam tva prsati rathe prsnir vahati rohita | subha yasi 
riijann apah | tenemam vrahmanas pate rohaih rohayottamam z 1 z 
anuYiata rohini rohitasya siiris suvarna vrhati suvareah j taya 
Yajau visvarupah jayema taya fvisyadam prtana abhi syama z 2 z 
idam sado rohirii rohitasyasau panthas prsati yena yati | tarn 
gandharvas kasyapa un nayantu tarn rohantu kavayo ^pramadam 
z 3 z suryasyasva harayas ketumantas sada vahanty amrtas sukham 
ratham | ghrtapava rohito bhrajamano divam devas pr§atlm a 
vivefe z 4 z ayam rohito vrsabhas tigmasrhgas pary agniiii pari 
suryam babhuva | yo vistabhnat prthivim divam ca tasmad deva 
ati srstis srjante z 5 z rohito divam aruhan mahatas pary arnavat | 
sarva ruroha rohito ruhah z 6 z vi mime tva payasvantim ghrtaeim 
devanam dhenur anapasprg esa | indras so-<mam pibatu kse->mo 
^stv agnis prasnatu vi mrdho nudasva z 7 z samiddho ^gnis samx- 
dhano ghrtavrddho ghrtahutah | abhisad visvasad agnis sapatnan 
hantu ye mama z 8 z hantv enan pra dahatv agnir yo nas pytanyati 
I kravyadagnina vayam sapatnan pra dahamasi z 9 z agne sapatnam 
adharam padayasmad vyathaya sajatam futapidanam vrhaspate | 
indragni mitravaru^iav adhare padyantam apratimanyuyamanah 
z 10 z 3 z 

St 1. In pada b both § and EV 8. 7'. 28 have prastir va'^, but 
it does not seem necessary to restore it. § and EV have only three 
pMas. Our pada d is S 19. 24. le. 

St 2. In pada d § has visvah py*^. 

St 3. In pada d g has raksanti; rohayantu would be a good 
reading. 
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St 5. In pada a S has yo^ which we might well restore. 

St 7. In pada a TB 3. 7. 7. 13 and ApS 11. 4. 14 read as here. 

St 8. Pada b = Ppp 6. 9. 11b. 

18 

(§ 13.1) 

[f234b4] avacindn ava jaMndra vajrena bdhumd j adlid sapa- 
l5}tndn mdmalcdn agues tejobhir d dadhe | udyan tarn deva surya 
sapatndn em | divlnan rasmibhir juJii rdtrlmndm tapasd 

vadMs tarn hantv amdhama-[7'ln tamd | vatso virdjo vrsabJio 
maUndm d ruroha suTdaprstho aniari-{%\hsam. ghrtendrlcam abhy 
arcanii vatsam wahma santam vrahmand vardhayantu | divam 
[9] ca roha prthivim ca roha rdstram ca roha drminam ca roha | 
prajdm ca rohdmT-[lQlta7h ca roha rohitena tanvam sam spriasm 
I ye deva rdstrabhrto bhito yantu su-llllryasya tebhis ie rohitas 
samviddnd | rdstram dadhatu sumanasyamdnd | u [12] tvd yajnd 
vrahmapuid vahanty abhyaktum harayas tvd vahanti \ i{ifa“[13]5 
samudram ati to case arnavam rohito dydvdprthivl adhi srite [ 

[14] vasujid go jit sandhandjitirh sahasram yasya dravindni sapta- 

[15] ifir vocayau te ndbhim bhuvanasyddhi majmani | yasd ydsi 
pradi-[16}so diso nu yarns pasundm uta carsanlndm, yasas prthi- 
[I’^'jvyddityd upasthe asmi saviteva cdruh amitra sann iha veyathe 
[18] sanndna pasyati | yatas pasyanii rocanam diva suryam vipas- 
yantam. | de-ll^'lvo deva marcayaty antas caraty arnave [ samdnam 
agnisindhatetvam vidus Ica-li^Zhz^vayas pare % k z 

Read : avacinan ava Jahindra vajrena bahnman | adha sapatnan 
mamakan agnes tejobhir a dadhe z 1 z ndyan tan deva shrya 
sapatnan me Va jahi | divainah rasmibhir jahi ratryainan tapasa 
vadhis te yantv adhamam tamah z 2 z vatso virajo vysabho matinam 
a ruroha ^nklaprstho antariksam | ghptenarkam abhy arcanti 
vatsam vrahma santam vrahma^a vardhayantu z 3 z divam ca roha 
prthivim ca roha ra§tram ca roha dravinam ca roha | prajam ca 
rohamytaih ca roha rohitena tanvam sam spr^asva z 4 z ye deva 
rastrabhrto %hito yanti suryasya | tebhis te rohitas samvidano 
rastram dadhatu sumanasyamanah z 5 z ut tva yajha vrahmaputa 
vahanty abhy aktuih harayas tva vahanti ] tiras samudram ati 
rocase arnavam z 6 z rohite dyavapythivi adhi srite vasujiti gojiti 
sandhanajiti | sahasram yasya dravinani saptatir voceyaih te nabhiih 
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bhuvanasyadhi majmani z 7 z ya^a yasi pradi^o di^o ^nn ya^as 
paMnam uta carsaninam | ya^as prthivya aditya upasthe asmi 
saviteva caruh z 8 z amutra sann iba vetah sans tani pa^yati | itas 
pasyanti rocanam divas snryam vipa^citam z 9 z devo devan marca- 
yaty antas earaty arnave | samanam agnim indhate tarn vidns 
kavayas pare z 10 z 4 z 

St 2. This has appeared as Ppp 10. 10. which should be 
corrected to read as here: see also Ppp 16. 152. 10. 

St 6. In pada b abhyaktam might be possible. 

St 8. Pada d in S begins aham bhuyasam ; our pada probably 
needs correction. 

St 9. In padas ab S has vetthetah and pasyasi; if we should 
restore vettha then we ought to read pasyasi also. 

19 

(§ 13. 1) 

[f235al] ayas parerta para ity ehd z ehapadi dvipadi [2] sd 
catuspady astapadl navapadl bahhuvusi sahasrdlcsard bhuvanasya 
panhtis ta~[d]syds samudra adhi vi hsaranti | drohan dydm amrtat 
prd vapa badd | u tvd ya-[4:']jna7h vrahmaputd vahanti ghrtam 
pibantam harayas tvd vahanti | vedat te yamatti ya-[5]t te hra- 
manam divi | yat te sadhastham parame vyoman. | suryo dydm 
suryas prthivlm su-[_6‘]rya dpo ta pasyati j suryo bhutasy diham 
cahsur d ruroha divam mahl | urvlr dsam [7] paridhayo vedir 
bhumir ahalpata | iatrditav astiry adhanta himam ghnahsam ca 
Tamhi-'\%']td [ himam ghnahsam rddhdya yupdn hrtyd parvatdm. | 
varsdjydv agn% jdte rohi'-[9}tasya svarvidah svarvado rohitasya 
vrahmundgnis samdhitah tasmdd ghrahsas ta-llOlsmad yamas 
tasmdd yajho ajdyuta | vrahmandgnis samviddno vrahmavrddho 
vrd-llllhmdhutah vrahmeddhdv agnijdte rohitammya svarvidah 
apsv any as samdhi-[l%~\tah satye adbhis samdhitah yam vdtas pari 
sumbhati | iyam indro vrahmana-[12'\s patih vrahmeddhdv agnijdte 
rohitasya svarvidah z 5 z ity atharva-llKlnihas pdipalddasdhhdydm 
asiddasahande trtlyo nuvdhah zz 

Read: avas parena para <enavarena pada vatsam bibhrati gaur 
ud asthat | sa kadrici kam svid ardham paragat kva svit sute nahi 
yuthe asmin z 1> z ekapadi dvipadi sa catuspady astapadi navapadi 
bablmvusi j sahasraksara bhuvanasya pahktis tasyas samudra adhi 
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Yi ksaranti z 3 z arohan dyam amrtah prava me Tacah ] ut tva yajfia 
vrahmaputa Yahanti ghrtam pibantam harayas tYa jahanti z ^S z 
Yeda tat te amartya yat ta akramanam divi ] yat te sadhastham 
parame Yyoman z 4 z suryo dyaih suryas ppthmm surya apo ti 
pasyati I suryo bhutasyaikam caksnr a rmoha dwam mahim z 5 z 
Llr asan paridbayo Yedir bbumir akalpata 1 tatraitaY fajry 
adhatta himam ghransaiii ca rohitah z 6 z himam ghransam cadhaya 
Yupto krtYa parvatan j Yar§a 3 yaY agni ijate rohitasya SYarYidah 
z 7 z svarvido rohitasya Yrahmanagnis samahitah ] tasmad ghransas 
tasmad dhimas tasmad yajfio ajayata z 8 z Yrahmanagm samYidanau 
YrahmaYrddhau Yrahmahutau 1 Yrahmeddhav agm 13 ate rohitasya 
SYarYidah z 9 z apsY anyas samahitah satye anyas samahita^ 1 
rrahmeddhav ° ° ° z 10 ^ yam Tatas pan^umbhati yam mdro 

Yrahmanas patih 1 YrahmeddhaY agni ijate rohitasya sYarvidah 

ity atharYanike paippaladasakiayam astada^akande trtiyo ‘miYakah 
z . z 

St 1 . This previously appeared as 16. 67. 7 (== S 9. 9. 17) 

St 3. Padas be appeared in the preceding hymn as 6ab. 


20 

(g 13.1 and 3) 

[f235al5] vedim hhumim kalpayitva divam krtvS, daksind 
qhranian tad agnim krtvd ca-[ 16 ]Mra vismm atmanvad varsem.- 
jyena roUta \ varsam djyam gkrahso gnir ve-\llWr bhurmr 
akalpata \ tatrdita sarvatdn agnir girbhir urdhvan akalpayat. 
gi-[18]bUr urdhvm kalpayitva rohito bhumim avravit. ] tad edam 
sarvam jayatam ya-[md bMtam yas ca bhavyam. sa yajna? 
prathamo bMto bhavyo ajayata | tasmadhva ,fa-[20]ya;?iedam 
sarvam yat kin cedam vi rohite ] roUtena nsanabhrtam. ud 
a-[f335b]si/ft ketavo diviiukra bhrajanta Irate | adityasya nreaksaso^ 
maMvrata-[_2']sya mldhusd j yasdm prajnanam svadayanto arcisa 
svapaksam asum patayanta-lZlm arnave 1 suvama suryam bJiuva- 
nasya gopam yo rasmibUn dimbhati [4] sarvd j yat pram pratyam 
svadhayd yadvi sibUn ndnardpe ahanl ka-ib^rsa maya [ tad ad%tya 
me tat ta mayi sravodako vidvam pari bhumi ja-[e]yase ] mpas- 
citam taranim bhrajamanam vahanti yam haritas sa-[7]pto bahvih 
I srutad divam atti divam anyandya tarn tvd pasyema paryanti-l8im 
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djim. md tvd dahham paryantam djlm sugena durgam ati ydhi 
siihdm. {d~\ divan ca suryam prthivyah ca dev% ahordtre vimamdno 
yad esi | svasti te [10] surya carato rathdsi yenobhdv anto parydsi 
sadyah | yan te vahanti [11] harito vahisthds tarn d roha suhham 
dsyasvam. z 1 z 

Eead : yediih bhumim kalpayitva diyam krtva daksinam | ghrafi- 
sam tad agnim krtya cakara yisyam atmanyad yarsenajyena rohitah 
1 1 z yarsam ajyaih ghranso %nir yedir bhiimir akalpata | tatraitan 
paryatan agnir girbhir -ardhyan akalpayat z 2 z girbhir -ardbyaii 
kalpayitya rohito bhumim ayravit | tad idam saryam jayatam yad 
bbutaih yac ca bhayyam z 3 z sa yajnas prathamo bhuto bhayyo 
ajayata | tasmad dha jajna idam saryam yat kin cedaih yirocate 
robitena rsinabhytam z 4 z nd asya ketayo diyi ^ukra bbrajanta 
irate j adityasya nrcaksaso mahiyratasya midhnsali z 5 z fyasam 
prajnanam syarayanto arcisa supaksam asnm patayantam arnaye | 
stayama suryaih bhuyanasya gopam yo rasmibhir disa abhati saryah 
z 6 z yat pran pratyan syadhaya fyadyi sibbam nanariipe abani 
karsi mayaya | tad aditya mabi tat te mabi srayo yad eko yisyam 
pari bbuma jayase z 7 z yipascitam taranim bbrajamanaih yabanti 
yam baritas sapta bahyib | srntad yam atrir divam nnninaya tarn 
tya pasyema pari^^antam a Jim z 8 z ma tya dabban pariyantam 
ajiin sugena durgam ati yabi sibbam | divam ca surya prthivim 
ca devim aboratre yimamano yad esi z 9 z svasti te surya carato 
ratbasya yenobhav antau pariyasi sadyab | yam te yabanti barito 
vahistbas tarn a roba sukham a svasyyam z 10 z 1 z 

This bymn is made up of stanzas wbicb in S are 13. 1. 52-55 and 
13. 2. 1-6. Wbitney remarks that S 13. 1. 56-60 are well omitted. 

St 6. In pada a asam might be acceptable: § bas diSam 
prajnanam svarayantam. 

St 7. In pada a yasi, as in S, would be the most acceptable 
emendation. 

21 

(§13.2) 

[f235bll] suhham surya [12] ratham ahsumantam syono sya 
vahnim adhi tistha vdjinam, | yan te vahanti ha-{ld]rito vahisthas 
satam asvd yadi vds sapta lahmh sapta suro haristhd-\lA]s satam 
asvd yadi vas sapta hahvlh | sapta suro harito ydtave ra-lWjtho 
hiranyatvacaso vrhaUr yunhtah amoti sahro rajasis parastd-[16']d 
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vadhuya devas tamo divasd ruhat. uta Jcetund vrhatd deva agam 
[17] nupdyavantmhm avibha jyotir asvdih divyas suparnas sthaviro 
vyaksann ddi-llS^tyds putram ndthagdm abhaydm atUd | udyam 
rasmin d tanuse prajds sa-\_19jrgd vi pasyati | ubhd samudrdu 
hratund vi bMsi sarvdm lohd [f236a] 

smis hundand parydto adhvaram. j [2] visvdny ^ny^ bhuv'^n^ ^ ^ 

hiranyo ^^Hto valianti % divi [3] tvd u dhdrayat suryd mdsdya 
hartavye | sa elca sudhrtas tapam svar bhutd [4] vi cdhasat, z ublidv 
antdu 8am arisati vatsas sammdtaram iva | nanv 6“[5]W rtavas 
purd vrahma devyd ami viduh yat samudram adhi srutam tat 
sivyasu-[6']ta surya | madJivas ca vUato mahan purvas caparas ca 
yah tvam sam dpnojyo jutibhi-l^js iasmdtmdpa jigitsati | tend- 
mrtasya bhalcsanam devandn ndva rundhate j 

One Tipper corner of the ms is completely gone taking half of 
the first line of f236a and some of the second line. This hymn is 
accented in the ms. 

Bead : siikhaiii stirya ratham an^nmantaih syonaiii snvahnim adhi 
tistlia vajinam ] yam te vahanti harito vahistlias satam as?a yadi 
va sapta bahvih z 1 z sapta suryo harito yataye rathe hiranyatva- 
caso yrhatlr aynnkta | amoci sukro rajasas paras tad yidhiiya devas 
tamo divam a ruhat z 2 z ut ketnna vrhata deva agann apaynvan 
tamo abhi jyotir asrait | divyas suparnas sthaviro vy akhyad adityas 
pntraih nathagamo ^bhi yami bhitah z 3 z udyan rasmin a tanuse 
prajas sarva vi pasyasi | ubhau samudrau kratuna vi bhasi sarvanl 
lokan paribhur bhrajamanah z 4 z purvaparaiii carato mayayaitau 
sisu fkundana pari yato adhvaram | vi^vany anyo bhuvanabhicaste 
anyam hiranya harito vahanti z 5 z divi tva fu adharayat surya 
masaya kartave | sa eka sudhrtas tapan svar bhutavacaka^at z 6 z 
ubhav antau sam arsati vatsas sammataram iva | nanv etad itas 
pura vrahma deva ami viduh z 7 z yat samudram adhi Mtam tat 
fsivyasuta siiryah | adhvasya vitato mahan purvas caparas ca yah 
z 8 z tarn samapnoti jutibhis tasmad napa cikitsati j tenamrtasya 
bhaksanam devanam nava rundhate z 9 z 2 z 
This hymn is accented in the ms. 

St 2. In pada a Mro would give an acceptable meaning. 

St 3. In pada b if apayuvan may be accepted as pres. ppL the 
rest is probably good. In c we might consider retaining vyaksann 
as a pres. ppl. For d see 24. 4d. 

St 4. Pada a has occurred as Ppp 4. 16. 8a ; b seems to be new. 
The lacunae are filled out from S. 
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St 5. Padas abe have appeared above as 3. ^abC;, and they are 
also § 7. 81. labc. EV 10. 85. 18 has adhvaram as here^ and so do 
MS and TB. The last pada here is similar to pada d of § 13. 2. 11 ; 
others are entirely different. 

St 6. In pada a § has tvatrir^ in d visva bhuta® : d has appeared 
as Ppp 5. 38. 4b. 

St 8. In pada b it may be that sisasati as in § is intended^ or 
vivyasati. 

St 9. The ms gives no indication of the end of this hymn, but 
as the next stanza is EV 1. 50. 1 it seems proper to begin the next 
hymn with that stanza. 

22 

(gl3.2) 

[f236a7] u tyam jdtavedasam devam vahanti hetavah drse 

visvdya suryam, | apa tye [9] tdyavo yathd nahsattrd yamty 
uhtuhhih surdya visvacahsase | adrsyann asya [10] hetavo vi 
rasmayo janm anu | hhrdjanto agnayo yathd | iaranir visvada- 
[ll]rsato jyotishrd asi surya | visvam d bhdsi rocand | pratyamn 
devdndm ^;i5a-[12]s pratyam ud esi mdnusl | pratyam visvam svar 
drse I ye7id pdvalca calcsasd [13] bhuranyaniam jandh anu 1 ivam 
varuna pasyasi vi dydm esi rajas prthv c^-[14]M mimdno ahtubhih 
pasyan janmdni surya | sapta tvd harito rathe vaha-ll^lnti deva 
surya | sapta tvd hai'ito rathe vahanti deva surya | socishesam 
vi-[16]cahsana | ayuhta sapta sundhyavas suro rathasya naptyah 
tdbhir ydti svayuhii-lllibhih abhi sd varcasd giras sincantir d 
caranyatah abhi vatsan na dhe-[18'}navah td rrmitu subhriyas 
prncati varcasd priyah jdta jdtlr yathd hr-[19']dd z S z 

The ms writes accents in this hymn also. 

Eead: ud u tyam jatavedasam devaih vahanti ketavah | dr^e 
visvaya suryam z 1 z apa tye tayavo yatha naksatra yanty aktubhih 
I suraya visvacaksase z 2 z adrsrann asya ketavo vi rasmayo janah 
anu I bhrajanto agnayo yatha z 3 z taranir vi^vadarsato jyotiskrd 
asi sur^^-a | visvam a bhasi rocanam z 4 z pratyah devanam vi^as 
pratyafih ud esi manusih | pratyah visvam svar drfe z 5 z yena 
pavaka caksasa bhuranyantaih janah anu | tvam varuna pa^asi 
z 6 z vi dyam esi rajas prthv aha mimano aktubhih | pasyan 
janmani surya z 7 z sapta tva harito rathe vahanti deva surya | 
sociske&m vicaksana z 8 z ayukta sapta sundhyuvas suro rathasya 
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naptyah 1 tabhir yati svayuktibhih z 9 z abhi ma Tareasa giras 
sineanty a caxanyatlh | abhi vatsam na dhenavah z 10 z ta arsantu 
subhriyas prncatir vareasa payah | jataih jatir yatha hrda z 11 z 3 z 

The first nine stanzas here are KV 1. 50. 1-9; they appear in a 
number of other texts, but more notable perhaps is the fact that 
the eleven stanzas of this Paipp hymn are § 30.47.13-31 plus 
48. 1 and 2. 

St 3. In pada a EV, § 30. 47, and some others have adrsram. 

St 4. In pada c roeana as in the ms could stand, but it would 
be more awkward than roeanam which most texts have ; but § has 
roeana in 13. 3. 19 and it may be that something of that sort is in 

the Atharvan tradition. 

St 7. In pada b only § in Bk 13 has ahar. 

St 8. In pada b I give “caksana with EV, SV, and TS, also 
g 30. 47. 33 ; here, however, as in st 4c it may be that the Atharvan 
tradition is °caksanam. 

St 10. In pada a S has tva, and in b °yuvah. 


23 

(g 13.3) 

[f336al9] vajra eva sadhviyas Tclntyam srayamanam a vah&m. ] ] 
[f336b] mahyam aru ghHaghrta priyah roUU ******** 
[3] ni gayitasyo jayate namas sa devanam adhipatir hahhuva | y* 
■visvacarsani-{3'\r uta visvatomukho visvatohdJiur uta visvataspdt. | 
sam, hahubhyam dliamati [4] saspatatrair dydvabhuml janayan^ deva 
ekah \ ekapa dvipado hhuyo vi [5] cakrame ta ekapadas tanvam sam 
asate | atandro yasyam harito yad astha-i&]d divi rupam krnuthe 
rocamanah ketumdn rubhyam sahamano rajansi visva-[7]dibhyas^ 
pravato vi bhdvasi ] ban mahm asi surya bal Mitya mahan a-[8]si 
i mahas te mahato mahlmas tvasdditya mahan asi | rocase divi 
j-o-[9]case rocase rocase psv antah | ubhd samudro ruva vy apita 
devo devdsi [10] mahisa svarvit ] arvdk parastdd vaco viddhasur 
vipascit patayam patangah [11] visnur vicittas savame sadhitistham 
pra ketuna sahate vikvam ejat. tigmo [13] pibhrajam tanvas sisano 
rungamasun dhravato rarapAh jyotisman pankti [13] mahiso 
vayodha visvasthds padisas kalpamanak j citras cikitvdn mahi- 
[14] SOS suparnarocayan nodasim antariksam. ] ahoratrl pari suryam 
vasdna [16] pra pya visvds tirato mrydni z 4 z 
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The break on this folio has destroyed the second half of line 1 
of f236b. Accents are marked on the first four stanzas. In the 
left hand margin of f236b opposite line 6 is se correcting krnnthe. 

Eead: ngraya fvasa dhiyas kirtim sremanam a vahan | mahyam 
aynr ghrtam payah z 1 z rohito <divam aruhat tapasa tapasvi j sa 
yo>nim aiti sa u jayate punas sa devtoam adhipatir babhiiva z 2 z 
yo visvaearsanir nta yisvatornnkho visvatobahur iita visvataspat | 
saih bahnbhyaih dhamati sam patatrair dyavabhnmi janayan deva 
ekah z 3 z ekapad dvipado bhiiyo vi cakrame <dyipat tripadam abhy 
eti pascat | dvipad dha satpado bhnyo vi cakrame)- ta ekapadas 
tanyam sam asate z 4 z atandro yasyan harito yad asthad diyi rupaih 
krniise rocamanah | ketuman ndyan sahamano raj ansi vi^va aditya 
prayato vi bhasi z 5 z ban mahan asi surya bad aditya mahan asi | 
mahans te mahato mahima tvam aditya mahan asi z 6 z rocase divi 
rocase rocase rocase ^psv antah | ubha samudran rnea yy apitha devo 
devasi mahisah svarvit z 7 z arvak parastat fvaso vyadhva asnr 
yipascit patayan patamgah | yisnur vicittas &yasadhitisthan pra 
ketnna sahate visvam ejat z 8 z tigmo vibhrajan tanvas Pisano 
framgamasun pravato raranah | jyotisman paksi mahiso yayodha 
yisva asthas pradisas kalpamanah z 9 z citras eikitvan mahisas 
snparna arocayan rodasi antariksam | ahoratre pari suryaih yasaiie 
prasya yisva tirato viryani z 10 z 4 z 

St 1. This is § 20. 48. 3, which has yasaso dhiyah ° indriyam ® 
in ab. 

St 2. At the beginning of f236b2 the ms is slightly cracked and 
the letters may be nima° instead of niga^ as given in transliteration. 
Whitney reports that Ppp reads akramit in a; the birchbark is 
broken and in my copy of Bm several pages are missing just here, 
so I cannot verify the report. This stanza is S 13. 2. 25. 

St 3. This appears EV 10, 81. 3 and elsewhere; pada a is given 
here as in §, bed agree with EV. 

St 5. In pada b S has dve rtipe krnnte. 

St 6. For this stanza we surely have the same text as in S; 

EV and others vary considerably. 

St 7. In ab S has, between the second and third rocase, antarikse 
pataiiiga prthivyam. 

St 8. In pada a S has arvan ® prayato; at the end of d svarvit. 

St 9. In pada a tanvas is perhaps not as good as tanvam in § : 

in d § has asthat- 
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24 

(g 13.2) 

[f236bl5] cittran devanam Icetur amlcam [16] jyotismdn pradisas 
surya udyam. divakaro tu dyumndis iamdnsi visvdtdrya [1*7] duri- 
tdni sukfd | cittramn devanam ud agdd amlcam caksur mitrasya 
varum-[lS]sydgneh dprd dydvdprthivi antariksam surya dtmd 
jagatas tasthusas ca z [19] uccd patam arunam suparnam madhye 
divas taranim hhrdjam, pasyema tvd savi-[i237sL']tdram yam dhur 
ajasram jyotir yad ivamdad atri divas prsthe dlidvamdnam suparnam 
[2] nadityas putram ndthagdma Iha ydma blntd | sa nd suryas pra- 
tad dirgham dyur md [3] risdma sumaidu te sydma [ ahordtrdni vi 
dadathi krnvdnas pdrtlii-\Jt'\vdn rajah navam navam sakhl hliavam 
krimse dave surya | sahasrdhum yotdvrsya [5] paksdu barer 
hahsasya haritas svargam, | sa visvdhn devdh Unas saptathus 
sampasa-[6']n ydti hhuvandni visvd | rohito loko hhavabhu rohito 
gre prajdpatih rohi-^H^lto yajndnd sukham rohito jyotir ucyase | 
rohito bhuto bhavat. | rohito rasmi-[2>'\bhih bhumyam samudram 
anu sail cara | sarvd disas san carati rohito adhi-l^lpatir divah 
divam samudram ad bhumyam sarvdn lokdn vi rahati z 5 z 

In the right hand margin of f237a^ opposite line 3, is dathi. 
The ms marks accents on the first two stanzas. 

Read: citram devanam ketur anikarh jyotisman pradisas surya 
udyan | divakaro Ti dyumnais tamahsi visvatarld duritani sukrah 
z 1 z citram devanam ud agad anikaiii caksur mitrasya varuna- 
syagneh | apra dyavaprthivi antariksam surya atma Jagatas 
tasthusas ca z 2 z ueca patantam arunam suparnam madhye divas 
taranim bhrajamanam | pasyema tva savitaram yam ahur ajasram 
Jyotir yad avindad atrih z 3 z divas prsthe dhavamanam suparnam 
adityas putram nathagamo hhi yami bhitah | sa nah surya pra tira 
dirgham ayur ma risama sumatau te syama z 4 z ahoratrani vida- 
dhat krnvana§ parthivah rajah | navam-navam sakhibhavan krnuse 
deva surya z 5 z sahasrahnyam yutav asya paksau barer hahsasya 
haratas svargam | sa visvah devah tiras f saptathus sampaSyan yati 
bhuvanani visva z 6 z rohito loko tbhavad rohito ^gre prajapatih [ 
rohito y a Jhanam mukham rohito Jyotir ucyate z 7 z rohito bhuto 
bhavad <rohito Ty atapad divam> | rohito rasmibhir bhumim 
samudram anu sah carat z 8 z sarva disas sah carati rohito adhipatir 
divah I divam samudram ad bhumim sarvan lokan vi raksati 
z 9 z 5 z 
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St 2. This is EV 1. 115. 1, appearing also in a number of other 
texts; only {§ 13. 2. 35 has aprad in c. 

St 5. This stanza is new except that a appears as EV 10. 190. 2c. 

St 6. In pada a S has viyatav, in b patatah^ and in c urasy 
iipadadya. 

St 7. Pada a here is § st 40a; § 39a has kalo; our d has no 
parallel. 

St 8. Pada a has no parallel. 

25 

(§ 13. 2) 

[f237al0] mtanyanstam prati muhcate srja murhute rasmln 
ahsam vrhantam. diva varas pa-[ll~\sijaU yat pardt param para 
hvd pravrsmandd visvam aprddhiranmaya7yi haritas he-l'l^ltur 
udyam, | drohdm sahro vrhatir yuhhtor amartyds hpyiise virydni ] 
J‘i“[13]i’yaa suparno rnahisam vatarmhd ya | sarvdh lolcdh abhi yed 
vibhdti I abhy a-[l4:]nyad eti sadyo yam vasdvam ahordtrdbhydm 
mahisdt halpamdnah suryaih vary am ra- [15] /asi hsiyante gdtuvidam 
havdmahe 7idthamd7id | prithivipro mahiso [16] bddhamdndsu 
gdtur adbhutacahsus pari sarvam babhuva | visvam sampasyaih suvi- 
{l^ldatro yajatri sivdyd nas tanvd sarma yaschdt. | pary asya 
mahimd prthi-[lA]vydm samudraih jyotisd hibhrdja^h parya dydm 
antarilcsam. ahordtrdbhydm saha [19] samvasdnd usd nlyus pra- 
tarad avistam. abobhy agnis samidha ;a-[20]nanum prati dhenum 
ivdyatisusdsam. | yahvd iva pra vaydm ujji-\t2>Zl!V\hdnds pra 
bhdnavas sasrje 7idva\m atsva humdram mdtd yuvatir garbham 
anta-[2']r guhd dadati na daddti pitre | aneham asya 7ia minaj 
jandsas pur as pa~\K\syanti nihitam aratdu | tarn etam iva yuvatis 
humdram pesl bibharsi mahisl ;u7u-[4]na purvdn di garbhas sarado 
vavardhdpasyan jdtam yad asuta mdtd | yasya tisro vanu-[5]7ia 
ehadhatmaio smdi balimn devajdna hara7iti | yasydsdu dydus prthivy 
antarilcsam [6] guhyam pra tisthati madhundsalctd | nava divo 
devajanena guptd navdniarihsdni [7] nava bhumayemd^h \ yasmimn 
idam sarvam ota protam yasmdd aiiyami aparam hin candsti [8] 
z 6 z 

In the left hand margin of f237a opposite line 10 is rya, and 
just above that is (?)yyah. 

Eead: fvitanyahstaih prati muncate fsrja muhurte rasmln 
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aBsam vrhantam | clivavaras pasyati yat parat paraiia fparahva 
pravrsmanadf visYam aprad dhiraiimayaih iiaritas ketur udyan z 1 z 
arohaii siikro Yrhatir fyumktor amartyas krnuse Yiryarii ] divyas 
supanio mahiso vataranha yah sarvah lokah abhi yad vibhati z 2 z 
abhy aiiyad eti sadyo ^yam fvasaYam ahoratrabliyam maliisah kalpa- 
iTianah | suryaiii vayam rajasi ksiyantaiii gatuvidaih havamalie 
Batiiamaimh z 3 z prthiYipro mahiso badhamanasya gattir adbhuta- 
caksiis pari sarvaiii babhuva | visvahi saihpasyan suvidatro yajatras 
sivaya iias tanva sarma yacehat z 4 z pary asya mahima prthivJih 
samudram jyotisa vibhrajan pari dyfei antariksam | ahoratra- 
bhyaiii saha samvasana asa iiiyus pratarad avistam z 5 z abodhy 
agnis samidha jaiianaih prati dhennm ivayatlm usasam | 3 'ahva iva 
pra Ya 3 ^am ujjihanas pra bhanavas sasrjre nakam accha z 6 z 
kumaram mata yuvatir garbham antar guha dadhati 11 a dadati 
pitre I anikam asya na minaj Jaiiasas puras pasyanti iiihitam 
aratau z 7 z tarn etam tvaih yuvatis kumaraiii pesi bibbarsi niahisi 
jajana [ piirvlr hi garbhas sarado vavardhapasyam jatam yad asfita 
mata z 8 z yas^^a tisro fvanana ekadhatmatof ^smai balim devajana 
haranti | yasyasau d^^aus prthivy antariksam guhyam pra tisthanti 
madhunasakta z 9 z nava divo devajanena gupta navantariksani 
nava bhumaya imah j yasminn idaiii sarvam otam protahi yasmad 
anyan na param kin canasti z 10 z 6 z 

St 1. This has no parallel. 

St 2. Padas acd here are somewhat similar to st 42 in S. 

St 4. Pada d here is new; the rest is st 44 in §, which has 
nadh° in a and adabdha^ in b. 

St 5. Padas cd have no parallel. 

St 6. This is the last stanza in § 13. 2, and it appears as EY 
5. 1. 1 and elsewhere. EY and § have sisrate in d. 

St 7. This and the next are EY 5. 2. 1 and 2, In ab EY has 
°tih samnbdhaih guha bibharsi. 

St 8. In pada a EY has kam ° ® yuvate. 

St 9. This and the next stanza are new except that lOd is Yait 
25. 12b. 

26 

[f237b8] na tasmat purvam na param nv asti na hliutam noda 
hhavyam yad dsU, | sahasrapd-ldld v elcamurdhd dvdiydtmd sa 
eveham avarivarti dhutim, [ ehdiTcam ye patayas su-[10}par7ids 
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sopam dipsanto hy dnibddhdt | has tesdm veda pitaram mdiaram 
ca ho [11] niddm vydnam esdm, | ebhir vdta Has pravdte ya dadante 
pahca dam sadhri-l_12]€i ydhutim atimanyanti devd imam neidras 
hatime ta a“[13]6'an. | imam esdm prthivlm vasta eso antarihsam 
pary eho babhu-ll4:'\va | divam esdm dadhate yo vidhartds sarvd 
diso rahsaty eha esdm. [15] zz 7 zz zz ity atharvanisha pdipald- 
dayds sdhhdydm asid-[16ldasahdnde caturtho nuvdhah zz zz 

Eead : na tasmat purvaih na paraih nv asti na bhiitam nota 
bhavyam yad asit | sahasrapad v ekamurdha dvaiyatma sa evaikam 
a varivartti bhutam z 1 z ekaikam ye patayas snparnas f sopam 
dipsanto f hy anibadhatf | kas tesaih veda pitaram mataram ca ko 
nidhahi vyanam esam z 2 z yebhir vata isitas pravate ye dadante 
panea disas sadhrlcih | ya ahutim atimanyanti deva f imam netaras 
katame ta asan z; 3 z imam esarii prthivim vasta eko antariksaih 
pary eko babhuva | divam esam dadate yo vidharta sarva diso 
raksaty eka esto z 4 z 7 z 

ity atharvanike paippaladayam sakhayam artada^akande catnrtho 
^nnvakah zz zz 

St 1. This and the next are new. In 2d it might be an im- 
provement if pranam were inserted after nidham. 

St 3. This and the next are S 10. 8. 35 and 36, also in JTTB 
1. 34. S has atyamanyanta in c, and apaih in d of st 3. For 4d 
S has visva a^ah prati raksanty eke and JUB agrees with it except 
in having anye for eke. 

27 

(S 15.1) 

[f237bl6] vradydu vd ida agra ds%-ll7']t triryamdna eva sat 
prajdpatim samirayat, | sa prajdpatir at manas supa-[lS]rnam 
apasyat tad eham abhavat tal laldmam alhavat tan mahad bhavan 
ta jyestho bhavat i^a-[19]i^ tay abhavat tat saty am abhavad vrah- 
mdbhavat tena prajdyata | so vardhata sa maca- [20] n abhavat sa 
mahadevo bhavat sa isdno bhavat sa devdndm ehavrdtyo bhava-‘[21’]t 
sa dhanuT at tad indradhanur abhavat. ) nvlam asyodaram lohin 
asya prsthi 7i%-\t2d8si']lendpriyam lohoti lohitena dvisantam viddhata 
iti vrahmavadino vadanti | sa [2] prdclr disam anu vy acalata z 7 z 

In the left hand margin of f 23 7b opposite line 17 is trya, 
correcting ttrirya. 
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Eead: vratyo va id agra asit tiryamana eya sa prajapatiih sam 
airayat z 1 z sa prajapatir atmanas suparnam apasyat z 2 z tad 
ekam abliayat tal lalamam abhavat tan mahad abliavat taj jyestham 
abhavat tat tape "^bhayat tat satyam abhavat tad yrahmabliavat tena 
prajayata z 3 z so Vardhata sa mahan abhavat sa inahadevo ^bhavat 
z 4 z sa isano ^bhavat sa devanam z 5 z <sa)> ekavratyo T)hayat sa 
dhanar adatta tad indradhannr abhavat z 6 z nilain asyodaram 
lohitam asya prstham z 7 z nilenapriyam flokoti lohitena dvisantaih 
vidhyatiti vrahmavadino vadanti z 8 z sa praciih disam ann vy 
acalat z 9 z 1 z 

St 1. The form tiryamanah is doubtful;, and perhaps we should 
read lyamanah with S. 

St 5. Perhaps we should follow S here and read sa devanam 
isaiii paryait. 

St 9. This is the first clause of S 15. 2, 1, with omission of sa 
ud atisthat at the beginning. 

28 

(§16.1) 

[f238a2] atisrsto apam vrsahho ati-[d']atisrstagnayo divya rujam 
parirujam srno apam vrsabJio atirstd-[4:']g7iayo divyd rujam pari- 
rujam srno pasrnam proko manohd sano nirdahatsa-lbjd'usis tanu- 
dusi I idamn tvdn atu srjdmi tdt pasavo mitrdvarund ma prdnd- 
[Q'jpdndv agnir me daksam dadhdtu vidma te svapna janitram z 6 z 

Eead: atisrsto apam vrsabho atisrsta agnayo divyah z 1 z rujan 
parirujan mrnan parimrnan z 2 z mroko manoha khano nirdaha 
atmadusis tanudusih z 3 z idam tam ati srjami tarn <(mabhy ava 
niksi z 4 z> pasavo <mapa sthesur) mitravaruna me pranapanav 
agnir me daksam dadhatu z 6 z vidma te svapna janitram z 6 z 2 z 

St 2. § has pramrnan. 

St 3. For this and st 4 cf Ppp 10. 9. 1, and SMB 1. 7. 1; also 
§10.5.21. 

St 5. This is § 16. 4. 7 with omission of sakvari stha at the 
beginning. In § this stanza ends the first anuvaka of Book 16. 

St 6. This is the first clause of § 16. 5. 1^ and is the first clause 
of all but two stanzas of Ppp 17. 24. 
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29 

(g 16.9) 

[f238a6] jUam a-l7']sm,dham adihinam asmdlmm alhisthdm 
vistdt prtand ardtis svabhydvartayd | [8] suryasyd vratam anndvrte 
dahsindm anv dvrta ma tad agnir aha tad u so-l^^lmo aha lolca 
mddhdt suhrtasya lohe | agavda svar agavda sam suryasya jyoiisd- 
ll0]gavda | vasyohhuydya vasumdn yajno vasumsiya vasumdn 
yajho vasumslya [11] vasumdn bhuydsam. z z ity atharvanihe 
pdipalddayas sdhhd-‘ll2'}ydm astadasahande pancamo nuvdlcah z z 

Eead: jitam asmakam udbhinnam asmakam abhy astbam visvab 
prtana aratih | fsvabhyavartaya z 1 z siiryasyavrtam anvavarte 
daksinam anv avrtam | tad agnir aha tad u soma aha loko ma dhat 
sukrtasya loke z 2 z aganma svah svar aganma saiii suryasya 
jyotisaganma z 3 z vasyobhuyaya vasuman yajho vasu vahsisiya 
vasuman bhuyasam z 4 z 3 z 

ity atharvanike paippaladayam sakhayam astadasakaiide pancamo 
‘^nuvakah zz zz 

St 1. This is also g 10. 5. 36ab ; I suspect that the last bit here 
is commentary. 

St 2. Padas ab are g 10. 5. 37ab^ and Ppp 10. 10. 3ab : pada c 
is of rather frequent occurrence, e. g. Ppp 2. 24. 5c and 15. 6. 5c. 
g has pusa in d. 

St 3. This and the next occur TS 1. 6. 6. 1 and 2. In g this 
is the end of the second anuvaka and of the book. 


30 

(g 17.1) 

[f238al2] visdmahyam sahamd-[13}nam sahasdnam sahydnarh- 
sam sahamdnam saho jitam | visvajitam svarjitam-[14:}m abhijitam 
vasu jitam go jitam samhitam sandhandjitam* \ Uyam ndma [15] 
bhuyd indram dyusman priyd bhuyasam, | visdsamhyam sahamdnam 
sa-llQlhasdnam sahyamsam sahasdnam maho jitam, [ visvajitam 
dhanajitam sva-lV^lr jitam abhijitam vasujiiam go jitam sarh jitam 
santundjitam, | [18] idydm ndma huya indram devdndm priyo 
bhuyasam, j visdsahyam $a-il9^hamdnam sahasdnam sahyamsam 
sahamdnam saho jitam visvajitam sva-\%iy\r jitam abhijitam vasu- 
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jitam go jitam saThjitam sandJianajitam, | [f338b] Idyam nama 
huya indmm pamndm priyo hliuydsam, % 1 z 
la f238al2 visaaiahyaih is corrected (interlinear) to ^sahyam: 
in the right hand margin of f 238a about opposite line 15 is 
samsayam and there is a cross under the h of sahamanaiii. 

Eead: visasahim sahamanam sasahanaih sahiyafisam [ sahama- 
nahi sahojitam Yisvajitaih syarjitam abhijitarh vasujitam gojitaih 
samjitani samdhanajitam | Idyam nama fblmya indram ayusman 
bhtiyasam z 1 z yisasahim sahamanaiii sasahanaih sahiyahsani j 
sahamanaih sahojitam visvajitaih svarjitain abhijitahi vasujitam 
gojitaih samjitaih sahidhanajitam | idyaih nama fhuya indram 
devanaih priyo bhiiyasam z 2 z visasahim sahamanam sasahanam 
sahiyahsam | sahamanam sahojitam visvajitaiii svarjitam abhijitaih 
vasujitam gojitaih saihjitaih saihdhanajitam | idyaih nama fhuya 
indram pasunaih priyo bhuyasam z 3 z 1 z 
In the last sentence of each stanza S has hva indram; we might 
read huva indram here with some assuraiice^ or perhaps hva indram 
as in §. The ms offers no excuse for restoring the stanzas which 
are 3 and 5 in S. 

31 . 

(g 1^.1) 

[f238bl] -wd ihya ud e-[2]Ai surya mrcasd mabhy ud ehi | 
dvisans ca mahyam ruddha md cdham dvisate ratJiam. [Bl ma 
taveda visno bahudha mrydni tan nas prfiiM pasubhir visvartipdih 
sva-[4:']dhdya7i no dhehi parame vyoman, ud ihy ud ihi surya 
varcasd mabhy ud ihi | [5] yarn ca pascdmi ydhs ca na ie yusme | 
sumatim gratha sumatdu te sydma staveda [6] visno bahudha 
vlrydni tam nas prmhi pasubhir visvarupdih svadhdyan no dhe-{^7jhi 
parame vyoman. sa tvd dabhan salile psv antar ye pdsinam upa- 
tisthamty atra [8] hitvdsastim divam d ruha eidm sa no mrla 
sumatdu sydma | staveda [9] visno bahudha vlrydni tan nas prniki 
pasubhir visvarupdih svadhdyan no [10] dhihi parame vyoman. 
tam na indra mahate sdubhagdyd adabdhdis pari pdhy agu- 
\_ll]bhis taveda visno bahudha vlrydni tam nas prinlhi pasubhir 
visvardpdi-ll2’]s svadhdyan no dhehi parame vyoman. tam na 
indro adbhis sivdbhis santamo bha-[lBlva | drohafi tridivam divo 
grndnas somapUaye priyedhamd svastaye | [14] taveda visno 
bahudha vlrydni tan na§ prnlhi pasubhir visvarupdis svadhd-[16jyan 
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no dhehi parame vyoman, \ tvam indrdsi visvavit svarvit. puruhutas 
tvam i-ll6jndra evam svaha stomam erayasva | sivdbhis tanubhir 
abhi na svajamha taveda [17] visno bahudhd vlrymii | tan nas 
pm/ihi pasu visvartipdis svadhdya-[lS^n no dhehi parame 
vyoman. advudho divas prthivydsutdsya nu idpun mahi-[ld]mdm 
antarikse | advadhena vrahmand vdvrdhdnas sa tvan na indra dvisd 
[20] sarma yaschat. | taveda visno bahudhd vlrydni tan nas prmha 
pasu-[t2d9d.]bhir visvarupdis svadhdyan no dhihi parame vyoman. 

I tvam rahsase pradisas catasras tvam [2] socisd nabhasl vi bhdsi | 
rtasya pafithdm anu nesa vidvdhs tarn umd vi^l^lha bhuvandhhi 
tisihasi | taveda vipio bahudhd vlrydni | tan nas prm-\4^ha 
pasubhir visvarupdis svadhdyan no dhehi parame vyoman z 2 z 

In the left hand margin of f238b opposite the interspace between 
lines 15 and 16 is eevaih and below that is sam: in the bottom 
margin below tan nas is taiiina : in the right hand margin opposite 
L 7 is ntya. 

Eead: nd ihy nd ihi surya varcasa mabhy nd ihi | dvisah^ ca 
mahyaiii radhyan ma eahazh dvisate radham | taved visno bahndha 
viryaiii | tvaiii nas prnihi pasubhir visvarupaih svadhayarh no dhehi 
parame vyoman z 1 z ud ihy ud ihi siirya varcasa mabhy ud ihi | 
yahs ca pasyami yahs ca na tesu me sumatim krdhi | taved visno 
^ ° ° I tvam nas ° ° z 2 z ma tva dabhan salile ^psv 

antar ye pasinam upatisthanty atra | hitvasastim divam a ruha 
etam sa no mrda sumatau te syama | taved vi§no ^ ^ | tvam 

nas ° ° z 3 z tvam na indra mahate saubhagayadabdhais 

pari pahy aktubhih | taved visno o o o | tvaih nas ° ° ° 

z 4 z tvam na indrotibhis sivabhis saihtamo bhava j arohan tridivam 
divo grnanas somapitaye priyadhama svastaye j taved visno ° 

I tvam nas ° ° ° z 5 z tvam indrasi visvavit sarvavit puru- 

hutas tvam I indremaih suhavam stomam erayasva sivabhis tanubhir 
abhi nas sajasva I taved visno ° | tvam nas ° ^ ° 

z 6 z adabdho divas prthivyam utasi na ta apur mahimanam 
antarikse | adabdhena vrahmana vavrdhanas sa tvam na indra divi 
sah sarma yaccha | taved visno ^ ^ ^ | tvam nas ° ° 

z 7 z tvaih raksase pradisaS catasras tvam socisa nabhasi vi bhasi j 
rtasya pantham anu nesa vidvahs tvam ima visva bhuvanabhi 
tisthasi | taved visno bahudha viryani | tvam nas prnihi pasubhir 
visvarupaih svadhayam no dhehi parame vyoman z 8 z 2 z 

Stanzas 13, 14, and 15 of S are omitted here, our last here being 
st 16 in §: but § 15a is in the first stanza of our next hymn. 
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St 1. At the end of the refrain § has sudha^^aih ma. 

St 2. In pada d S has ma for our me. 

St 3. In pada b S has pasina upa°; which is rather better 
than ours. 

St 6. Perhaps a better arrangement of be would be °hutas tvam 
indra | imam For its d § has its 8d (== our 3d). 

St 7. In pada d dvisa is probably the correct emendation;, but 
dvisas might be considered. 


32 

(S17.1) 

[f239a4] prdh tapasy eydrvdn ya sastim esd sudliine 

Iddhamcmci | tan tritan tvam pary e-\_^~\sv iscJiam taveda visno 
bahudha virydni tan nas prnlha pasubMr visvaru-lllpdis sva- 
dhdyan no dhehi parame vyoman. tvam indras tvam mahendras 
tvam visnus tvam [8] prajdpatih tutam yajno yajdyate tubhyam 
ahvata juhvatas taveda visno baliudlid [9] vlnjdni tan nas prmhi 
pasubhir visvarupdis svadhayan no dhehi parame vyo-ll^lman, 
amatsva pratistham mad bhutam pratitisthitam, | bJmio ha bha- 
vydhitam bhavyam bhute [11] samdhitam. taveda visno bahu 
vlrydni tan nas ppilhi pasubhi-lV^lr visvarupdis svadhayan no 
dhehi parame vyoman. \ suJero mi bhrdjo si | mdv[13]t’a/iam bhrd- 
jate bhrdjydsam rcur asi loco si sdivdham prajayd pas'i4-[14]67iir 
ndhmanavarcasena rocislya | udyaie namd uddyate nama uditd- 
[I5]ya namah virdje nam<ah svardje nam^ah samrdje namah asta- 
myade namo [16] stamsyate namo stamitdya namah virdje namah 
svardje namah [17] samrdje namah dditya ndvam druham satd- 
ritrdm svastaye | aha-llSlrnaudy aplparod aha mdtrdtu pdrayd | 
surye ndvam drihsam satdritrdm [19] svastaye | rdtrlnody aplparadd 
ratrl satrdn pdrayd | prajdpa-\_'^^’\ter dvrto vrahmand varmandham 
Icasyapasya jyotisd varcasd calcdra [21] rstis hratuviryo vihdyds 
sahasrds suJertas careyam, | rtena ^'i^-[f239b]pi5o rtubhis ca sarvan 
bhutena gupta na ca bhavyena cdham* z md sd praihar fsa-{%^yo 
ddivyd yd md mdnuslr avasrstd vadhdydh rtena gupta rtubhis ca 
sa-[Z~\rve bhutena gupta na ca bhavyena cdham, sd md prdpat md 
md nota mamrtyur anta-[_4:'\rdadhe salilendca | agnir md gopas pari 
pdtu visvato vischantlr ii-[5]sa5a5 parvatd dhruvd | udyamn suryo 
nudatam mrtyupdsdm sahasram prdnd mayu-l^^lie ramantdm | 
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candrama apsv antard duparno dhavate divi | na vo Mranyane- 
[Jtlmayas padam vindanti vidyuto vittam me asy a rodasl z z om 
vittam [8] me asya rodasl z S z z ity atharvanihe pdipalddayas 
sd-l^'jhhdydm astadasas Jcdndas samdptah z z 

Read: saptabhis prak tapasy ekayarvan a^astim esi sudine badha- 
manah | tvaih tritam tvam pary esy utsam | taved visno bahudba 
viryani | tvam nas prnihi pasubbir visvarupais svadhayam no dhebi 
parame vyoman z 1 z tvam indras tvam mahendras tvaiii visnus 
tvam prajapatih | tnbhyam yajno vi jayate tnbliyam jnhvati 
jiihvatah | taved visno ^ | tvam nas ° ° ° z 2 z asati 

sat pratisthitam sati bbutam pratisthitam | bhutam ha bhavya 
ahitaih bhavyaih bhute samahitam | taved visno bahndha viryani | 
tvam nas prnihi pasubhir visvarupais svadhayam no dhehi parame 
vyoman z 3 z sukro %i bhrajo ^si | sa evahaih bhrajate bhrajyasam 
z 4 z rucir asi roco ^si | sa evaham prajaya pasubhir vrahmanavar' 
casena rocisiya z 5 z udyate nama udayate nama uditaya namah | 
viraje namah svaraje namah samraje namah z 6 z astamyate namo 
•^stamesyate namo ^stamitaya namah | viraje namah svaraje namah 
samraje namah z ? z aditya navam aruham sataritram s vast aye | ahar 
no ‘^tyapiparad alias satrati paraya z 8 z siirye navam ariiksam ^atari- 
tram svastaye | ratrir no ^tyapiparad ratrim satrati paraya z 9 z 
prajapater avrto vrahmana varmanaham kasyapasya jyotisa varcasa 
ea I jaradastis kratnviryo vihayas sahasrayus sukrtas careyam z 10 z 
rtena gupta rtubhis ca sarvair bhutena gupto bhavyena caham | 
ma ma prayann isavo daivya ya ma manusir avasrsta vadhaya z 11 z 
I'tena gupta rtubhis ca sarvair bhutena gupto bhavyena caham ] 
ma ma prapat papma mota mrtyur antardadhe salilena vacah z 12 z 
agnir ma gopas pari patu visvato vyucchantir usasas parvata 
dhruvah | udyan suryo nudatam mrtyupasan sahasram prana ma 
ayate ramantam z 13 z candrama apsv antar a suparno dhavate 
divi I na vo hiranyanemayas padam vindanti vidyuto vittam me 
asya rodasi z 14 z 3 z 

ity atharvanike paippaladayam sakhayam astadafes kandas 
samaptah zz zz 

St 1. In pada a § has parah and for our tritam has in its 15a 
trtam ; our ms gives no indication that we have two stanzas here. 

St 2. In pada b S has visnus for lokas: in c Whitney reports 
a number of mss of § as reading jayate» 

St 4. S has in the second part sa yatha tvam bhrajo %y evaham 
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bhrajata ° : it does not seem necessary to supply words here from 
g ; nor in the next stanza either. 

St 8. For this cf also SMB %. 15. 3 and MahanlJ 14. 5. In a 
g has aruksah, in c matyapiparo °. See comment in Vedic Variants, 
vol. 1, p. 199. 

St 9. In pada a g has surya, in c ratriih ma° ; ef preceding 

stanza. 

St 11. Padas ah here are 39ab in g and they are repeated as 
ab in the next stanza here. 

St 13. In pada b g has mayy a yatantam. 

St 14. This is EV 1. 105. 1 and g 18. 4. 89. 


THE KITAB AIMIN' AL~^AEAB WA-TALAQIHA 
EI^L-JAHILIYA OE AN-NAJIEAMI 

Charles D. Matthews 
Birmingham-Southern College 

Literature on the oaths^ vows, etc., of the Pre-Islamic Arabs, 
and their formularies, is rather scarce. "Welcome may therefore be 
given to a unique little work on the subject by a famous Imtib of 
a noted family of literary men of the tenth century, Abu Ishaq 
Ibrahim ibn ^Abdullah ibn Muhammad ibn Hussein an-Najirami, 
of Egypt. 

The text is from MS. No. 279 of the Landberg Collection of 
Arabic MSS. at Yale.^ The Yale Ahschrift^ according to notations 
by Count Landberg himself, was made by his hdtib Samir and com- 
pleted Jan. 3, 1892, from what was then the only known, and still 
the best, copy of the work, in the Khedivial Library in Cairo. The 
recopy was carefully checked by Count Landberg— although not 
without some examples of oversight, and several unsettled points 
questioned in the margin.^ 

Goldziher, as is told by him in his article in Melanges Eartwig 
Derenhourg^^ obtained a recopy from the same source through the 
courtesy of Friedrich Kern in the winter of 1899. Although Gold- 
ziher, as is evidenced by his bibliography,^ never realized his ex- 
pressed purpose of editing the text, he gives in his article just 

^ See descriptive article by Prof. Charles C. Torrey, in The Library 
Journal (Yale), Feb. 1903. The collection, hitherto indexed only and briefly 
commented on in a temporary hand- written list by Count Landberg, is 
now being catalogued by Dr. Leon Hemoy of the Sterling Memorial Library, 
Yale, under direction of Prof. Torrey. 

®The Yale re-copy puts Count Landberg’s suggested correct readings into 
the text, the errors of the text in the margin. He calls it “ hochst wichtig 
und unicum in Europa.” 

® Ernst Leroux, Paris, 1909, p. 221 ff.: '‘Notice sur la literature des 
Aiman al-'Arab (serment des anciens Arabes • 

^Bernard Heller, Bibliographie des (Ewvres de Ignace G-oldziher, Publi- 
cations de T^Jcdle Nationale des Langues Orientales Vivantes, Paris, 1927. 
G's. re-copy is probably with the remainder of his library in the National 
and University Library of the Hebrew University in tJerusalem. 
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cited the yaluable assistance, on several points, of his preliminary 
studies. To this we shall shortly return. 

The first form of the present edition of the Eitab Aiman al-Arah 
of an-FajiramI was naade in the spring of 193^. The writer had 
completed dissertation and requirements for the doctorate at Yale, 
as holder of the Kohut Fellowship in Semitics, under Prof. Charles 
0. Torrey, during his last year of teaching. He chose it as an 
attractive little bone to develop the teeth of a novice. And, with the 
highly classical meanings of many words and phrases, and with the 
numerous illustrative citations of verse, it proved as tough as it 
was attractive. Without the kind assistance of Professor Torrey 
and the results of the monumental labors of Lane in his Arabic 
Lexicon^ it would have been impossible ! 

And then, just as the text, with introduction and notes, was 
submitted to a journal for publication, an edition came out in 
brochure form by Mr. Muhibb ud-DIn al-Khatib of Cairo, editor 
of the journal az-Zahra\ To an enthusiast for the now almost, 
and perhaps soon truly to be, renaissant culture and scholarship 
in Arabo-Muslim lands, it would fie the least possible disappoint- 
ment to find one^s work forestalled by a Muslim Arab. And thus 
seemed the ease, especially because the Cairo editor had access not 
only to the Khedivial MS. from which Count Landberg^s copy was 
made, but also to another MS. since acquired by the Khedivial 
library from the collection of Ahmad Timur Pasha. 

However, it soon became apparent that the brochure edition was 
not entirely satisfactory, especially for so important a work. In 
the first place, the editoPs point of view is shown by the follow- 
ing quotation, based partly upon his also medieval author: . . . 

Further, he had no opportunity to use the study by Goldziher. 
Also, he not only follows the extant MSS. in a number of erroneous 
transcriptions but also failed to check several lacunae in his 
printePs or printed text. And as to the second MS. source— that 
now inJGjj. 0^1 or Ail f%f— it adds little of value and 

contains itself a lacuna of about two pages ( 1) besides many shorter 


I gratefully acknowledge further kindly assistance from Professor Hitti. 
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ones. Also the editor appears several times to have mixed his 
sources/ saying that so and so comes from the Timuriyah copy 
when its presence in the Yale recopy shows it is in the older Cairo 
copy as well, — or instead. In absence of date or copyist^s name, 
the editor judges the MS. to be of the tenth century (H.). 

But a sincere disclaimer to correct any impression from the 
above that the Cairo edition has no merit and the present has all ! 
Mr. Muhibb ud-Din has done a creditable piece of work. His 
preface of eight pages discusses the following: The author and 
citations of him in Arabic literature — ^with more references, indeed, 
than Goldziher;® discussion of his literary work; citations of two 
brief poems by an-hTajirami, and of another wrongly ascribed to 
him ; statement that the death year of the author is unknown, as- 
Safadi being compelled in the to leave this point of 

information blank, ; discussion of the author^s family; the 
family home or place of origin (see below) ; MSS. sources for the 
edition, and difficulties of the work of editing. 

Both Muhibb ud-Din and Goldziher have the correct information 
about the older Cairo copy, which is rfl (see p. 282, Cat. 

of the Arabic MSS., Khedivial Library, Cairo, first edn., 1308 H.). 
Count Landberg^s copyist, however, seems to have written 124 — 
confusion between the two being easy when one remembers how 
the 1 and the 2 are ordinarily made. The title cited by the two 
former is always simply o ^1 without the additional 

of the Yale copy: Heither regards the texts as old. 

From Yaqut, Ibn Ehallikan, and other sources, Goldziher and 
Muhibb ud-Din determine that our author was a Mtih at the court 
of Kafur al-IkhsMdi who reigned in Egypt 336-356 H., and that 
the family included a number of men of letters several of whom 
are mentioned as being in Egypt. M. D. adds that he was also a 
teacher, and gives the names of some of his noted students. 

®yaqtit, Mu^jam al-Udaha/ and Mu‘jam al-Bulddn; as-?afad!, al-Wdfi 
hi'l-Wafdpdt; as-Suyntl, BugMyat al-Wu^at; az-Zabidl, Taj al-ArUSf the 
last saying of Mm: . . . (he was) an author, the writer of Aimdn al-Arah) 
which I possess in an old MS.” Cf. p. 4, intro., M. D.’s edition. References 
to an-ISrajirami by Goldziher are: Yaqut (Wtistenfeld) , IV, 764; Ibn 
Khallikan, Wafdydt, Bulaq edn., I, 547, 3; 'Abd al-Qadir ibn ‘Omar al- 
Baghdadl, A/wsdnat III, 210, 12; Abu Bekr ibn Kheir, BibliotMque 

aralico-hispana, IX, $74, 11. Count Landberg notes in his hand-list that 
mentions Mm. 

■5 " 
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Botli deriye from the great references above that the family 
migrated to Egypt from their home which was a village near al- 
Basra, M. D, not without questioning the origin of the village name 
from that of a quarter of al-Basra^ Nijdram or in shortened form 
hTiram. This last comes from Yaqut (ed. Wiistenfeld, IV^ 764, on 
& fjbtl ), where the celebrated geographer mentions 
onr author and his kinsman Abti Ya^qub Yusuf, etc., as members 
of a also Ibn Khallikan). But to me it 

seems more likely the patron 3 rm comes from the fairly important 
town of ISTajiram® in Pars on the Persian Grulf, just northwest of 
the mouth of the Eiver Sakkan (see LeStrange, of the 

Eastern Caliphate^ Cambridge U. Press, 1905, p. 259, with refer- 
ences to the history by Muqaddasi). 

Goldziher goes to some length to clear up a confusion about 
an-Kajirami affecting several important books. In Ibn Khallikan 
(Wiistenfeld), Ko. 556, V, 58, under discussion of Kafiir, the 
name is written I ; and it entered, he says, in this corrupted 
form all editions of the Wafayat^ including DeSlane^s translation 
(II, 558). But, because a poem by the noted Tcdtih in honor of 
Kafur ^ is also referred to by ^Ali ibn Zafir al-Azdi in his Badafi" 
al-Baddfih (printed on margin of the Ma'dhid ai-Tansls^ Cairo, 
1316), with the name correctly / Goldziher could con- 

clude the (SJ^\ of Ibn Khallikan was only a mistake for the name 
of the author of the Kitdb Aimdn aVAral, 

But all this escellent endeavor by Goldziher, who therefrom 
concludes that an-Kajirami was a Jcdtii at the 6ourt of Kafur and 
that his work was composed about the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, was apparently superfluous as regards some editions of Ibn 
Khallikan. For M. D. uses the same source without evidence of 
the slightest difficulty about our authors name. 

The foremost praising notice of the Kitdb Aimdn al-Arab cited 
by Goldziher is this : Get ecrit jouissait d^une haute consideration 

mother references to Najiram in Yaqnt (I, 503; III, 217) sliow plainly 
the renowned geographer had also taken note of this place, mentioning it 
in connection with such places as Siraf and the home of the Zuheir and 
'Umara ( see map facing p. 249, LeStrange,iyawds of the Eastern Caliphate)* 
’Judging from the matter of the poem and M. D.’s comments upon it, 
these are the verses quoted on p. 6 of his edition, intro. BeSlane^s Ihn 
Khallikan transliterates: ^'Badai‘ 1-Badaya.'' (I. 669.) 
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aupxes d^un cGnnaisseur tres 6riidit en matiere pMlologique^ 1 
savoir ^Abdalqadir b. ^Omar al-Baghdadi (mort an Caire en 1093) ; 
ce traite n^a pas echappe a son attention. En s^ocenpant de Fidole 
"^And, ii remarqne qn^il n^a tronye ^anctin renseignement a ce snjet 
ni dans le Kitab al-Asndm d^Ibn al-Kelbi/ ni dans le livre de 
Najirami^ on cet antenr a renni les fornanles par lesqnelles les 
Arabes pretaient serment an nom de lenrs idoles et d^antres objets. 
C^est^ a eet egard, nn bon livre^ qni englobe anssi les phrases des 
Arabes appartenant k cet ordre dhdee/^^ (Chizanat al-Adab, III, 
210 , 12 .) 

Goldziher describes the MS. and text thus : Le Kitab al-Aiman 
embrasse (dans 5 abwab) tant les formnles de serment qne la 
nomenclatnre des synonymes entrant en compte dans ce qni con- 
cerne Fessence dn serment, ainsi qne la construction grammaticale 
des verbes et des snbstantifs dn serment.^^ (Note: fonds a eet 

effet a ete fonrni par Sibawaihi (edit. Derenbonrg), I, 403-405/^) 
In a note on p. 226 he says what may be taken into consideration 
with remarks above on the diflScnlties involved: ^‘^L^^ditenr devra 
beaneonp eorriger le texte.^^ 

After a brief indirect quotation from the work, Goldziher says 
this about its matter: . . Najirami a renni des materianx con- 
siderables ; mais il ne semble pas remarqner qne parmi ces serments 
ant^islamiques se tronvent des citations textnelles dn Coran. II Ini 
arrive m^me nne fois de se tromper de role, en ce qn^il accom- 
pagne naivement nn de ces serments anteislamiqnes, des mots 
Cf ♦ sorte, il met en pratique la th6orie de la 

vieille ecdle qni attribne, pour Fepoqne anteislamiqne, des pensees 


8 See Wellhausen, Reste Arahischen Beidenthums, 2nd edn., Berlin, 1897, 
p. 10 f., for extensive quotations from the remains ” of Kitab al-Asndm 
as preserved by Yaqut. Also, Goldziher, in Melanges . . . Derenbmrg. 
In a note on p. 23, M. D. says Prof. Ahmad Zaki Pasha of Cairo was 
undertaking an edition of this work, to be published by the press of the 
Bar al-Kutub al-Misfiyah. Prom this I suspected M. B.’s study of an- 
Kajirami was made considerably before 1927. Por in the Diwdns of fuf ail 
and at-Tirimmahf Krenkow, Gibb Mem. Series, London, 1927, I find on 
p. xvii reference to an edition of Kitdb ahAsndm having appeared in 
Cairo. Prof. Hitti confirms this suspicion by kindly informing me Ahmad 
Zaki’s edn. of Kitab al-Asndm appeared in Cairo in IBI41 I 21 present 
conditions, some of this patience — or resignation — in getting things pub- 
lished is needed also in the West! 
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et des phrases coraniqne a des gens qni tenaient strictement a nn 
reste de la religion d^Ismael/^ (Cf. my quotation^ p. 616 above^ as 
well as with the opening lines of the work itself.) 

Here it appears Goldziher has been precipitate in his criticism. 
For while it is true that a number of Qur^anic expressions occur 
in the pagan formulae of the work ( ! ) , the phrase ^ 4 ] ^ ^ 
(present far more than une foisl) may here mean simply that so 
and so is similar to or connected with the sense of a Mice phrase in 
the Qur’an. 

As Goldziher has prepared the way by his article on the literature 
of the oaths of the pagan Arabs, and as Muhibb ud-Din has aided 
on material points by his brochure edition, Pedersen ® has coTered 
the wider field of oaths among the Semites in general. Pedersen 
gives all necessary bibliographical references. I need mention here : 
First, that there is a helpful review of Pedersen’s monograph by 
Littmann, in Der Islam^ VII, 1917, p. 136. Second, that al- 
Bukhari’s o^Vl his jUVl SjlTiT often 

cited by Pedersen, are in vol. IV of the French translation of the 
Sahlh, Third (from Goldziher’s cited article), that in the chapter 
as-Suyuti’s Muzhir, adapted from the ^\S 
Jl^\ of Ibn as-Sikkit (d. 243 H.), there is an enume- 
ration des anciens serments.” 

The word y at the beginning of so many of the oath formulae, 
about which there has been so much discussion (including ex- 
amples in the Qur’an itself), I can best pass over by reference to 
the note by Littmann (p. 139 in his review) to p. 19 of Pedersen. 
The word is of course not to be rendered in translation. On omis- 
sion of the second y in cases such as the work contains, see Wright, 
Arabic Grammar, II, p. 305. 

In only a few cases are the formulae complete with conclusions. 
But it will be understood that in actual usage most oaths had as 
their complement such an expression as: . I will (or will not) 

do thus and so! ” Or: . . So and so is (or is not) true!” This 
was always the situation when the oath was simply to strengthen 
such asservations. 

®Johs. Pedersen, Der Md hei den Semiten, Heft III of iStudien zur 
Geschichte und Kultur des islamisclien Orients, Zwanglose Beihefte zu der 
Zeitschrift “Der Islam,” Strassburg, Triibner, 1914. 
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It would be interesting to have time and space for eontinnation 
of the study by comparison with oath formulae in use in Arab 
lands today. But this can be done much better by such masters 
of folklore as Dr. Canaan of Jerusalem who has often published 
material on this line, especially in The Journal of the Palestine 
Oriental Society, 

Goldziher wrote (p. 236, Melanges . . . Derenhourg ) : Peut-^tre 
nous aurons bientot Poccasion de publir le texte complet de Pceuvre, 
avec nos observations d^apres le manuscrit du Caire."^^ This renders 
vivid one of the ancient phrases here given: V • 

culAl4“t o jsti) oU.eJ c-j b? 

4jLjl j ^ 1 

ISCJ \ 

a-JL* ^ o ^ ^ Ia» aJJ \ ^ ^ 

jjaw3 a 1) ^ 

lyir, yuj^ Ammuan*.^ ^ o 3'*^^ ( ^ 0^3 -^'^-^3^ ^* 4 ^ 

^ ^3 f^pcj\3 ^ ^ 

Cf* ^ -n' If 

LwJg b (J-swsT ^yA\ju3^ *“^,3*^^ (3^ L^3 

^js>z^ V3 j>6/» ^ 03^3^„ ^ fry'i 

ajj\ ^\ Ipi 3 •Xy Aij\X> 141^3 

( \Vyi» y VW^X.;w b aJ^S cJ^ 3 y* (3^3 
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Y U <iJV 1)3^ ^ liwj Jli 1,«5^3 45 ^-^ C 5 ^^ 

^ \ aIJ ^ lA^ l» >- V 3 

A^sUil o j\jaJl 03 *^J>i ,3 A-ju 

AjoT IkJ U A^ ^3 ^ 45^ <J^3 ( ^ ® ^ 1 ^ 

<ii ]^3 A> ^Ur aJJU ^i-o^jaT 

A^uj i ji; 

AiriiiiJ^ ^ 4aAfcAjSuJ <,i» * i A L5>** 

ji AjiJ\ ^^33 ij'' ^ 3 

^ \ '\^^i,.i^ L«j \ aLI li 3 cJ^-^ tfijA aAJ I 

^jJl» ^iSjj lS^ f*^' c/j^ 03 ^ >^.3 

^ 1 ^-^ ^^3 A»%(6 3 43 ^ _ 3 ^ ^^*^3 A^ 1 a*»^ 43 ^ ^ ^ I 3 ^ aJ \ 

aJ\ ^ 4 ^^ ^aJ \ ^ 3^ 3 i3^ ^ ^ ^} "V 

(\ A) O 3 ^^3^ W^3 ^ 2 sk^\ ^UaJ\ [ 3 jlB 

Cf ^ 4 ^^ ^^3 *^3^ fr43aA»3 o ^A4» V 

\j^\j>cr 3 Adw \j>cjLlau?\ ^jl ^J*-3 A 33 A«^ \j 

o 1 aa> o ^*3 ;J^Vl aUI» 

c 33^ <y 4 ^' ^3^ Adw <3 j3 ^ ^-^^3 V ^'UjJ ^3 

tj*^3 \ \Ai^pJ A«i»j AiJ \ \ \ ^>,( i!i! t>“ 4!A^3'''*^ 

03 ^* 3 J 3 iJli o ^3^ 3 ^3 aIj'V 1«-33 CS'^ 

^ ^3J^* 3— *3 * c/ a: 33 J^* 3 -J 3 ^-^3^ ^J\:^ 

LmoJ AdbywJ (Jld A> \ i^^aJL^ 4l<^A,5^» (^^3 C ^ aS** I 

4d«3 jl AdUfP (3^ AXJ \ js^5>c> AJiJ AJi) jS ^ j^^>* 

^ J ^mJlJ (JU5>tJ^ 3 J^-i>ciJ 4Jl>“_^^ < 3 *^ c ^"^^3 ^ ^^3^ < 3^3 

(_5'A* Iaj^ Aj8JL5»xJ V pAa 4 ^*^ ^3 ''^ (j5'**^^3 

Lw \ c-As»Av«J 1 1 a^ 4j^^3 ^3a5» 3aJ\ 433 3 ^ ^.4.^.*.<<».fc.<.^.*.^ 3^3 ^'**4^ 




Kiiah Aiman aVAf ah w<t-T^ 

^ ^ \iV ^ (3^^ 

AswL^?! 43 ^3 

^\ (Y\) a::^. ,^^3 (S^h ^.' oW' Cf^ 

Al^\S‘ ^ " y J^.3 3r^ 

OJ^* cr> 

Ji UiMj <0 t^.j\^. V (VVX) <>• 

<-» c 5 ^— *^-5 ^ tS-^'j^' (>4' ^ c>* 

Jari>- j\ <J^ J^ (j* <lr* ^ i_.^\3 i_<^ 

dUi 

^U-3 4l« j^. V 3^ C^-^* 

oy 3 I S^ ly ly*3 ^ ^ (s^ 

(YY') <3^ c5'^ 3 ^ 

j\ c^j cii" (Yl) AjLis^, V\ Ajr\ ^3 

JiLJ\ AAi\ 

y j^b Cf ci*^' ^ ^^3 

■sbb i*jj-»-J' Ij>^j^\ i j^\ t3-^' 

A_*i" * j:^ ^ i»ia3 A_ib (Vo) 

s Jji o>j l^'j ^3 (VoX) “j--^ 

(Y’\) ^ '“i-^ <_r^ 

U ^,,*50> ^3Jl• (^\ <-^ <--^. 

i^v 3Ji ^U-J^ » y. j (VY) Zf^S Jli V U..\ U^3 

",^ ^4^ 0^ CJj^^ ^ '^" (S^ iJ^->^^ 

^ o'i A z ^\ 3 Jli -CSA3 Jis U^ >‘t/ J^J 

V Aw' C...W3 A^w 4^4^ 
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(YA) dlw* V UJ 

(Y^) O ^ ^ (J\ ji ^ Ur^3 

^^3 (^*) (3-!^3 ^ 

^«r4-^.3 (Y'\) i$j=^3 V ^3J 

cLU-AJ^ ljbA*jsM ^j-owWtJ\ 45^-^ L«>Ap A^Vl 

^ «A,JJ'^ A*L1 \ JLX’j^ •XfcP 

J3A^\ J\i ^ 3*A4>- 4j (rf) |c5-^'3| ^.' Us^3 

^W AJl! AI^- \«A^ (5^3 cJ-Aj^ 1>A>-3 sliaff-V^ 

c/^ 

V 3 <Jj^3 ^ 

^**UU V (Y" i.) (Jj^. ^ *V 

V ♦ jprJl V 

C!A>*^ ^^*V (Y^) C-w<>-«3 Ia -Aa 


O^^-w o' 3^J^^ c^' 
(^3^' •AaSls 


o'^' -AJ J^S>zsji (j^-^'3 V 

^jJl^ V JLo ^*’ jg ^3 cJ^j^^3 ^ 

^1]\^ V ^3 oUp ^ <J (YV) 

\ ^^3 '^j^. ^^-0»V' ^j^^3 j>j^j**iJ' aJ Ijj 

o' cJ ^3 A*J^ ^y* ^<Xj^y ^A — J 1 j) V 

‘ (YA) jU^U 

^j 4^AJ ^ ^ ^ \ ^ i,21»'KW*>' ' CAA3 ^ ,^'^^*^'3 ^ ^mmJ ^ 3 ^ 

^ ^UV\ (j\jj3 V * jiJniSJl ^ jUJ\3 ^ y-UJ' 

J 4 A 4 A JIb ^\ jJ>rJ '3 *"^>01033 (^*) 3 ^' y33 
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C5^. ^ \ V 

cy *7^^' ^ if c5^ ^"aU Lf! 

fjj^y\ AJU ^3^y„ cj^ cLILw» 

^aJI_5 y ^^[S J>^ cA^\ C5^. ^ (3^. ol*-!a5^ ^^3 ^ 

U» !®'l>sia-Jlj ^>alai 0^'^ J 4jl:>cJaA> IJImoS j 

ch^ oL. V jJaJ I 

(tr) 

Jjc>- ^ ^^~>TS>zi\ 

Jl^ l^ •Aw ll^>» Aj Aj*\jlfl> ^ ® •A^J It 


(IV*) ^J>- jJ\ I^^Um* Jwa3 




^ ^ Aw Has* 3^ A*aa!j^ 

A^j^ j-o^ajiJl (^^) (S^'^ ^ ^ 3 A^t ^ U 

v..,,,A-j-^ 3^ aJl) \ ^^j-w 33 '^^•^ A-flj aJJ \ 3^ W^3 

aX}\ (3i^ 3Lij ^ ctUi 3^ aL!^^ ^3 ^.)3 ^^^3 

aAJ^ ^ \ AaLwJ\ 3^^ <j^3i <-^^3 (^®) (S3'^ ^ 

^ Amj«^\ 3 aJJI 3^*^ 03,a^^ *a^3 
aJJ 1 c3 3» aXJ^ cti> ^ 3^* aAJ \ ^•^-^3 

3*3 3 ^— S3 ^ A^UJl 3 ^^ (S^ 3 ^^ (^'^) j-*^^ 

3*^^ '®^3-? A^Jm’^ Ai^^JV v-„AKia*J^3 AIJ ^ (jg:*, ^ ^ 

aJL 1\ (i*^/^) 3Asfc9 {JslA l4>3 aU\ 33j^^ J^3 
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^ iJU <>i1 V iJxi UwJ lyisj aUI 

- ^jiy 

(iV) UcniJLs ^ J^ iS ^ 

1 -Uiii Oj^" 4 ^^ (lA) oUx /&3 


V V -W> 



\a%LffJ \ \ AmM®^ 4^^ "Ak^ AaJ \ 

I <xj ^ 4 ^ 

4^ij\3 V fl»^3 4$\ Ai5^\ ^ ^ * 1^1 

»\ jV V 3 45 ^*^^. C 5'^^3 '*^ * Al>X UajJ <JL 2 >^^ aJ ^X" ojXtJI 
AiJV^^y«-^ y>~ ;j^^-L 5 *Jl (JU xj 


0*A^^3 ^ W*. \y\S* 1.9 (ji> ^V\ oXP l»^^3 

^ j 3 X 9 ^ (j-wa91 J 3 ^ (S,}^^3 

U^ dUi 4^^ (®^) ol^ ^ ^U^Vl s-U^V^^ 

j^yiT 3 oUT^ ^b V (01) ol^jUJb V oUfVb V ^Ub V 
fjS' ^ 45^^^ aJJ\ ^3® AJL«3 ^ y>cC}\ 0^-^,^*«^*^b (^^} ol>=^.^j-w^b 
Al* cjUu c«.XwJj y^ ^0^ ^35t;JLl ) ob. ^b 03>c-*^, dUj 
O^J^^bb 4^\ O^ O^ jUaJb * (;^\ 

^ X*S*' *yA ^o 1 
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\-A l,*„^ \ ^ \^y>cs>x^\ Jj ^^3 

iSff (j^ (j^. ji*" j 

^Ia]\ 0^ ^Ui5>V^ o%aa 1^^„<JLp iS** 3 


tM\ ^^U! 

, ♦ ♦ ■ 

j3ji>-\ Jls_5 U-^3 LS>cJ 3 ^) UliLo3 U?3-«3 0-^*3 

jjl»M 3 4 .^>j>c 1!\3 ^ Cy» 3 ^ j^* **^ 

\ ^ Lj>t;» C»*-**« ^ 

-UaM3 ilU 3^13 ^ ^3 ju?U ^3 j*^V^3 

^^ (\\) 

U5"3 ^Jij. Jli U5" ('^r) ^jV J^3 

JIb AS*" <Ji^, 0 V ^3 ^ 

aJ ^ AJU 3 JlA l_S»- 

J^\ b ^ jS\ jli 

C5^**^ cij^. 

‘'(J^ (^^^3 \ oj^ o ^ 

dA}^^ ijjto3 c.AmaJ\ -x\^ c3j^^ ^ 0^ (j>^ (jr‘* ^^ '*t 

yb3 J^|AJ\ (At) ^jVb <3' ^V jLaB 43^ (5^ 
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LjI ^3 ^ L^l 

AJJ i 4,,,,,y»i,*^ Aj t \ a>AA ^^gAp 

^ (_^!^3 <J^3 AJ:^ Jir>- jJI O^J ij^3 

J>-j jt a 1!\ ^ j^.<i.»o (,,„„^>,Mjf aJLJ I 




C»J 


U1 


I AuuJb (J^^^Ap '*—‘*^3^ l.Ai«v<i«>^ O^A& ^ ««A.«-*P I nj^ 

Am^a# -UU aI; i5^ o!y^ ^*^3^3 

^*^^3 Al—W ^ <3XJA5*^J ^-XJ \ Ji>L.> iS* Aj>s::>ta 

aJ (^•A!^3 y <y.^ ^^3 C5^ aS^c^w^ 

^l. AJy J^3 a:*'V 0^) -^3^ ^^^la-«3 A> C....a1>-\ ^\ 

■ ^9^ \ Oy^\ ^ 

fXicSy cj 3 <J^ ^ ^ o-A^ i 

^^ 1,33 ^.^.^ ^^y^^3 <3^^3 (**^^) c^"*^*^* Ci5^ ^ ,j*^ tJ^3 

3 ^ * Am^C] \ ^tiA>3\ y AsnS** y 

if ty 3 ^ ^^3 yy iS^ Cf3 yy • ^ 31 ^^ yy3 

Ad 1 j^jiX>^ {\h3^ J^Aw'l 

I S Aja>- 3^ (S"^ ^ ® *A5»cj ^(pmj 3^ AJ ^--5^3 ^ Aft^ ^ If 3 

J\ 9 VS\i dAL ^3 Aft5"3 3 ! Jla o (1*^) 

^ \ aA>- >X>J \ (y \ ) Aj l5^ Od \ * ) iJA->o \ iJ I 

oA^ ^ ^ •AjJl A-Jp <3Atf>l3 A I Jub 

Aw*«*iP*“ Ad iS^ ^^jujwJ>cJ ^ \ 3 ^ A b s.'^ o \^^^«ll 33 

V AjJ\ Jy AA .3 AAV a:A\ a:A"| 1^193 (YT) U::^ 

>. 3 d V 3 y (Vr) jXJA^I ^ jXau 
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Only Y has the Lgi^lL^ of the title. M. D. has IsAi^x . Talaq herei 
must mean something like asservations.’’ See Lane, JJLt c 
(and jjUl ), eloquent, etc. 

^^M.D. ^ Y ^ 

Y o ^ , with query in margin. 

^®Sura 39. 3 j 17.59. Y repeats the words indicated. 

^^Sura 10. 19; 21.66; 26.73; 6.69, 71. 

IS Sura. 26. 73. 

IS Sura 6.109; 16.40; 24.52; 35.40. 

Lane and Frey tag, under . Y like \ j , with query. 

M. B. adds 4 JS from the Timur HS. 

^®Y and M. D. * See Lane, 1387. On see Lane, 1137, with 

his remarks on gender, and his authorities; also Ibn al-Athir, an-MMi/uh; 
cf. Hebrew raqi^ah. Y and M. B. have , here’. 

®sLane, 1576, from the Muhham oi Ibn Sida: 4 j* I ^JuP 

0 I 4 J JU^b 149 ^ ^ JL^b- Lane says : 
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. , By no means clear, but reconcilable with my rendering.” Tbe ex- 
planation bere clarifies tbe matter and justifies Lane’s translation. 

Lane, from tbe gibab, remarking, " As an Arab from tbe desert would 
say.” He also concludes the oath, IjS' ^ liT U. M. D. gives four 
other references. 

inserts y ; see Wright, II, 305. It may of course be in tbe 
Cairo MSS. just below, is Landberg’s chosen reading, Y having 

l 5 , relegated to the margin. 

M. D. omits ^ . 

®®Y twice , correct root third occurrence and in queried. 

Cf. Ibn al-Athir, an-Nihayahi l‘“j^ JaJlp 

M. B. notes Timur MS. has axUa . 

The Timur MS. has beginning here a long lacuna. Lane says jio 
in the Hejaz meant a kind of date, the word being used in many species 
names. 

®®®In Y, both verbs, second person. 

On J see Lane. Prof. Torrey says is merely formed on 

analogy of M. B. has . 

Given by Lane as a frequent oath of ‘Ali. is here rather seeds 

of plants in general. Cf. closing lines of the text. 

Sura 79. 28 ,* 55. 6 j Cf . Lane. There are’ several similar expressions in 
the Bible, especially in the Second Isaiah (e. g. 42.5). 

M. B. deletes o with two citations as authorities. 

Sura 6. 97. 

Y has the j , the copyist probably having inserted it, for M. B. adds it 
in brackets. M. B. omits it in^^ below. 

®®Lane gives ash-Shariq as the name of an idol in the pagan era; but 
was this only another name for the sun and its idol representation? Both 
this word and^^,*«.^) are masculine when referring to the idols. 

Added here because the sense requires either the rel. pro., or participle 
lY. Y twice the root Jj^ for Jj^ ! 

®^M. B. says he believes a word or more has fallen out here. But with 
verb IV the sense is complete. 

6 
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Occurs just above — ^frojn confusion in the MSS., or from its turning 
up twice in the author’s notes for his work? Y has o > Just below, 

Sura 55. 5. Of. Lane. 

y , queried. 

Sura 89.13; cf. Genesis 25.11. 

End of long lacuna in Timur copy. 

^®Sura 55. 9. 

Marr and Jam‘ are valleys in the vicinity of Mecca, the latter a night- 
station between ‘Arafat and Mina on the Hajj. Cf. Sura 38. 30; Lane 829. 
See Yaqut. 

Tufail, as given by E. Krenkow, note 32, in his Dmans of Tufail 
and Tirimmah, hondon, Luzac (Gibb Mem. Series, XXV), 1927, there 
occurs instead of . Lane, under o ji gives a fuller form of the 
oath: ciOi U V“ appears to have made an 

awkward rendering, which should be : By the All-seeing One who taketh 
my spirit, breath by breath, I did not do thus and so \ ” The verse from 
Tufail refers to the ill eifects suJffered by camels in the hard service of 
war, raids, or long caravan marches. 

^*M. B. follows the Timiir MS. and other citations here, in writing 
for . 

On these forms, see Pedersen, p. 15, esp. notes 6-7. This paragraph is 
evidently confused in the Cairo texts, as M. D. has it the same awkward 
way as Y, with the words marked inserted immediately after Jli . 

*®See Pedersen, pp. 16-18, where are discussed the diflterent meanings of 
‘amr, as life, honor, religion, etc., with sources. Parallel explanations and 
sources are given by Lane. 

Y omits>5" . 

*^M. D. On JjS see Lane; usually with accusative. Y has . . . 

jj^, M, D. Jli;> 

^sM.D. U - - . 

^®Cf. a prayer phrase of ‘Ali, cited by Lane: 

Y omits, M. B. adds in brackets. 

Instead of numbering the chapters, the text has for the second and 
third ob # and for the fourth and fifth ob . 
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®®Cf. note 8, above. Quoting this paragraph, Goldziher (or his copyist) 
has j»lUs?Yj as well at the beginning, for • 

®"Sura 86.1-2. 

«®Sura 79.3. 

Y here sUaSl but correct below, 

®'^Y queried. 

M. D. aIa***! (y*\ 3 ♦♦♦ 

Y has (^1 for M, B.^s ^|, and for I have changed to 

^ ^ for correlation with ^ above. 

®®Y line queried. means “he died,^^ but here in the 

citation it is parallel with Ui>a . 

The MSS. read ^ , M. D. changes to . I prefer . 

B. lji;. 

corrected in text, original in margin. M. D. retains ^jl.> - 

Only reference to the context in the poem could determine whether the 
pledge refers to house or money. 

Or, a vow without possibility of expiation. Lane 63. 

Lane 75, a synonym for < cii>' i A > similar to Heb. Ml; 
Pedersen, 7, n. 6, 

®®Lane 880, Y has below LU>l5". 

®®Y XS" A * Yreytag gives only V of as meaning iuravit; IV as 
prom{p)tus fuit, paratus in re paragenda. A.n-Nihayah only cites some 
e. g.’s of Q 1 . 

®'^M. B. omits! jumping from one to the second. His period after 
also wrong. 

On ^ see Pedersen, 163, n. 1; Wellhausen, Reste, 66; Lane 2197. 
Perhaps the meaning of as fate is derived from its meaning of time, 
is Heb. 

®®MSS. 

B. . Pedersen, 135-6, interprets “grandfather”! vs. 

the sense here; cf. Littmann, rvw., Der Islam, VII, 142, “ fortune, welfare.” 
D. inserts J\i . 

Hence comes to mean patience from restraint to oneM desires, will. 
Cf. Pedersen, 181, n. 1; 192, n. 2; 202, n. 1; 222. 
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’^®Siira 49. 14; cf. 52.21. MSS. have ; M. D. ^ for ,y . 

^^MSS. ; but is more likely; ef. below. 

MSS. order wrongly reversed. 

"«YcJU. 

Y has ^l in text as corrected reading, margin. If M. D, found 

the same be does not mention it. 

D. omits I 

All MSS. have for , the author or some copyist in the manu- 
script history having confused things from just above. Also, all have^l 
in the first case, which should as well be l> 1 , as U is in both cases under- 
stood. Y has the further confusion of jZbo for J’“jc>Br • See esp. an-Nihayah 
for an illustrative use of the phrase; also Lane; and Pedersen 204 and 
notes, 175, and passim chap. XII. 

““Y J'h . 

D. IjL. 

Pedersen, 70; Littmann, Der Islam, VII, 38. 

®®Also cited by Wallhausen, Reste, 189 f. 

«‘MSS. U - for ^ . 

M. D. in using quotation marks wrongly begins with . Y has 
® for 0 . 

M. D, corrects (?) to J ^ from a ref. in \ d ♦ t ) • 

®’' One of the . Y is written defectively and with a blot. M, B. 

reads as J j U , but ^ ! in a citation in note. 

See Freytag and Lane, under j',^1 jU . Our text makes no men- 
tion of the crackling ( salt thrown upon the fire. Landberg jotted 
here a ref. to Lisan al-^Arah, XIII, 238. 

®® M. B. inserts ^ . Lisan, XIII, 238, to which Landberg refers, 
says instead of the following, this : uuzi • 

®^Y . For see Lane 1902; an-Nihapa, 5BF. 

MSS. ^ j . This passage is much confused in Y, the copyist having 
been misled by the second , evidently terminal and therefore a case 

of error from homoioteleuton. M. B. has brackets from after the first ^ JUP 
to after the second, noting ^ djbjil . But this is a mistake; 
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otherwise the passage, even confused as it is, could not be in the Yale 
recopy from the older Cairo MS. I ^ is parallel in many of its meanings 
with , retaining in these its primary signification of to be pleasant, 
goodly, etc. The meaning salt is a derived one. It is through the deriv. 

‘‘ the relationship of foster brothers, that milb and milha 
= hurma, dhimam, hilf, etc.; Lane 2732. 

Cited Lane, 2732. Abu ’t-Tamhan had suffered theft of his camels by 
a tribe whom he had given needed nourishment. Although Lane gives a 
different iiiterp., the meaning seems to be the outraged owner is giving 
himself the satisfaction of saying they will have to remember their new 
prosperity and fatness comes from Ms good camels! 

M. D. • 

D. . 


SOME IsrOTES ON THE FAMILY OF MIEEEIJKA^ 


Chaeles F. Nims 
University of Chicago 

Immediately to the north of the pyramid of King Teti of 
Dynasty VI at Sakkarah is a group of contemporary mastabas. 
Among these one of the most noted is that of Merernka. This 
strncture contains the chapels of Merernka^ who bore the ^^good 
name^’ Meri (section A)^ of his wife Wa'tetkhethor, with the 
‘^^good name^^ SeshsesheL who was eldest king^s daughter of his 
body^^ (section B), and of Meritetij an eldest king^s son of his 
body^^ (section C), who is also shown on the walls both of the 
chambers of his mother^ Wa*tetkhethor, and those of Merernka. 
Section C is actually an addition to the original structure^ and its 
entrance is cut through the wall of one of the rooms of section A. 

From the time of Daressy’s publication of the inscriptions from 
this tomb complex ^ there have been put forth various theories 
concerning the relationships of Wa*tetkhethor and her son Meriteti. 
Daressy called Meriteti the son of Mereruka and Wa'tetkhethor/ 
but noted that in section C the name Meri (the good name of 
Mereruka) was a later addition, and that the name of Meriteti was 
secondary.^ 

Sethe, writing in 1918/ concluded that since Meriteti was called 

king’s son of his body,” but not the son of Mereruka in the lat- 
ter’s chambers (with one exception which Sethe was inclined to 


^ The substance of this paper was presented before the American Oriental 
Society in Cleveland, April 1, 1937. 

® “ Le Mastaba de Mera,” Memoirs de VInstitut l^gyptien III (1900) 521- 
574. The publication is not complete, nor is it always accurate. 

® Ibid. 521. 

^ Ibid. 561. His words are, Presque partout dans les legendes et sur le 
st^le le nom de Mera a et6 introduit apr^s coup dans les inscriptions et le 
nom de Teta-meri grave en surcharge. Des pieces auraient done 4td faites 
pour un autre des fils de Mera qui s’appelaient [Memi] et [Teti'ankh].” 
The second name is a misreading of Pepy'ankh ; the matter of the reeutting 
is discussed below. 

® aZ LIV. 55, note 1. Sethe also calls attention to the fact that Mereruka 
had an eldest son called Memi. 
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discredit)/ he was not the son of Mererukay but the child of 
Wa'tetkhethor by a previous marriage to a king. Drawing on 
Erman's incomplete collation, he points out that in the inscription 
in Meritetfs tomb which reads "'the hereditary noble Meri, his 
eldest son of his body/ ^ the words " Meri, his son were inserted 
over an earlier "king^s son” 

Recently Walter Federn, in an article "Die Kdnigin Sesch- 
seschet,” ® has entered into this problem in some detail. Accepting 
Sethe^s position that Meriteti was actually the son of a king, he 
reinforces this contention by pointing out that Meriteti was 
"worthy in the presence of his father” and "lector priest of his 
father,” ® which designations were used in Dynasty IV only of actual 
sons of the king.^*^ That Wa'tetkhethor does not call herself 
" queen ” in her tomb he attributes to her royal husband^s having 
divorced her. From the fact that in the tomb of Meriteti the 
pyramid of Pepy I is named in titles 18 times, while the pyramid 
of Teti occurs only twice, he judges that Wa'tetkhethor was the 
daughter of Teti and the wife of Pepy I. He identifies her with 
a Seshseshet shown on a fragment from the pyramid temple of Teti, 
where this woman bears a title borne in Dynasty IV by queens 
only.^2 He believes this relief was carved after Teti^s death. The 
marriage of Pepy I to Wa'tetkhethor seems, says the author, to 
have been for political reasons, and he connects the supposed di- 
vorce with the secret proceedings in the harem mentioned in the 
autobiography of Uni.^'"^ Quoting Sethe^s observations on the 

® Setke’s words are, “Ausnahme vielleicht a, a. 0. [Daressy, op. cit.] S. 
541, falls es sick dort nickt um eine andere Person gleicken Namens kandelt 
Oder, was nock wakrsckeinlicker ist, eine Versckreibung oder Verlesung fiir 
[Teti'ankk] vorliegt, vgl. a. a. 0. S. 648; Erman kat die in Rede stekende 
Stelle lei der nickt kollationiert.^^ But tke mistake is Daressy’s reading 
Teti*ankk for Pepy*ankk. 

Mrl . f smiw ni ht.f, 

^ Orientalia V (1936) 3T9-384. Tkis article was called to my attention 
by Professor Edgerton. 

® it./ and 

Junker, Gt^a II. 33; W. Federn, WZKM XLII (1935) 178. 

Actually tke name of tke Pepy I pyramid occurs 33 times and tkat of 
tke Teti pyramid 3 times; Federn's count is based on Daressy’s incomplete 
publication. 

^2 Tke title is “bull on a standard” with Aw (t) ntr; cf. J. E. Quibell, 
Excavations at Sa^QaTa^ 1907-08 pL XJV. 4. 

Cf. K. Setke, Uric, I. 100. 
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palimpsest of ^^Meri, his son^^ over ^‘^king^s son^^ in Meritetfs 
chambers^ Federn conelndes that Meriteti was forced to renounce 
his claim of royal heir^ and that since he appears as a youth with a 
sidelock in the chambers of his elders^, but in his own tomb is shown 
as an adult invested with the highest titles of Mereruka, and has a 
wife and children^ this renunciation took place at least twenty 
years after the marriage of Wa'tetkhethor to Mereruka^ and prob- 
ably soon before or shortly after the death of Pepy I. 

Fone of the above treatments has had the advantage of a care- 
ful collation of the inscriptions; moreover, both Sethe and Pedern 
have overlooked the statement of Daressy that in section 0 the 
name of Meriteti was secondary, and Pedern has not dealt with 
the exception noted by Sethe. Before dealing with the above con- 
clusions a precise statement of the evidence of the inscriptions is 
necessary.^^ 

In the chambers of Wa'tetkhethor (section B) Meriteti appears 
six times, shown as a child with sidelock, with the inscription read- 
ing ^"'her eldest son, her beloved, Meriteti, whose good name is 
MerL^^^s 

In the chambers of Mereruka (section A) Meriteti appears six 
times. Pive times he is shown as a youth with sidelock; with two 
of these figures the inscription is eldest king^s son of his body, 
his beloved, worthy in the presence of his father and in the pres- 
ence of the great god, MeritetV^ and once the worthy for- 
mula is missing.^*^ Originally there followed in these three in- 
scriptions “ whose good name is Meri,^^ but this has been erased in 
each case.^® In each of these three reliefs the cutting, though of 
good quality, gives the distinct impression that the figure and the 
inscription were added after the original decoration of the walls. 
In the other two cases, in which the additional whose good name 

evidence was collected during my season with the Sakktrah Ex- 
pedition of the Oriental Institute. The evidence from sections B and C is 
from my notes; that from section A appears in The Mastaha of Mereruh^, 
2 vols. (OIP XXXI, XXXIX). References to this publication will be cited 
as Mereruha, with plate numbers. 

SI. 4 smsv) mrp.s Mry-tU rn.f nfr Mri. 

SI nUwt ni ht.f 4msw mry.f im^hw hr yitr Mry-tti; ef. Mere- 

ruka 8, 23c. 

"Uhid.46. 

I can give no explanation for this erasure. 
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is Meri^^ was never present, there can be no doubt that the figure 
and inscriptions were later additions.^® In the sixth occurrence, 
Meriteti appears as an adult (though without beard) and with the 
accompanying inscription ^^his (i. e., Mereruka's) eldest son, 
Meriteti/^ In this last case both the figure and the inscription 
are part of the original decoration of the wall. 

Coming to Meritetfs own tomb (section C), we note that instead 
of there having been one name on the walls previous to that of 
Meriteti, there were actually two; i. e., the present and final version 
of the inscription is the third. 

The person for whom the tomb was originally intended had 41 
of the titles of Mereruka, and 8 others not held by the older man, 
including eldest king^s son of his body and lector priest of his 
father.’^ At the time of the original decoration the west wall 
and west portions of the north and south walls of chamber C 4 were 
left unfinished. The owner of the tomb is shown as an adult in all 
but one place, where he appears in a palanquin as a child with side- 
lock.^^ His name has been obliterated, but the cartouche of Teti as 
part of the name is still visible in places. Since the tomb connects 
with that of Mereruka, and the owner was eldest king^s son of 
his body,^^ it seems impossible to escape the conclusion that these 
chambers were originally intended for Meriteti. 

In the first recutting, the king’s son ” of the inscriptions was 
erased and Meri, his son ” substituted. The name of the earlier 
owner was almost entirely obliterated in the majority of cases, and 
the name Pepy‘ankh was inserted. The undecorated parts of 
chamber C 4 were finished in keeping with the new readings. The 
recutting of the name is crude, and the decoration of chamber C 4 
belonging to this period consists of ragged gouges. 

In the third version the ‘ankh ” of the name Pepy'ankh was 
erased, and the Pepy cartouche was incorporated into the added 
name of the Pepy I pyramid and titles, so that the resulting in- 
scription read /^inspector of prophets of the pyramid (-town) of 

Ibid. 48e, m. 

Ibid. 88. This is Setbe’s exception, but there is no justification for Ms 
doubts (cf. above, note 6), In the same scene, in front of Meriteti, appears 
‘'his (i e., Mereruka’s) eldest son, lector priest, Memi,’" on which cf. 
below, p. 642. 

SI nUwt imsw nl and nl it.f. 

Chamber Cl, north wall, above doorway leading to chamber 0 3. 
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Pepy following which was further added king^s son^ count, 
sole companion, Meriteti/^ Often it was necessary to erase part 
of the accompanying scene to add this inscription. The final work 
is quite good in execution. To this period belong both the entrance 
jambs and probably the majority, if not all, of the names of the 
servitors. It should be emphasized that all of the occurrences of 
the Pepy I pyramid belong to this final phase of the inscriptions. 

The figure and the inscriptions of the son Ihimsaf and the wife 
were added subsequent to the original decoration of the walls.^® 
Since these additions were allowed to remain, it is probable that 
they represent the son and wife of Meriteti. But the execution is 
much inferior to the third version of the inscriptions, and it is im- 
possible to tell how long after the original decoration of the walls 
these figures and inscriptions were added. Over one of the figures 
of the son the inscription originally read, ^‘^his eldest son, worthy 
in the presence of his father, lector priest of his father, Ihimsaf.-’^ 
Later this was changed, and the final version is merely eldest 
lector priest, Ihimsaf. 

In seeking to identify Pepy'ankh we must consider the appear- 
ance in Mereruka^s tomb of a person who is called ^^his (i. e., 
Mereruka^s) eldest son, Memi.^^ In five of the six places where 
this person is shown his name has been erased; once the name 
Pepy*ankh has been inserted in paint over the erasure, and in 
another case faint painted traces of the cartouche and the two P^s 
of the name Pepy remain. In the instance where Memfs name 
has not been erased, he stands in the same scene with Meriteti, who 
is also here called Mereruka^s eldest son.^® In each case where the 
evidence is still extant, Memi is shown as a bearded adult. 

Shd hm-ntr mn-nfr-Ppy. 

SI nUwt hlty-' smr-w'ty Mry-tU. There are some slight variants to 
these forms. 

There may he an exception to this. W. Wreszinski, Atlm III. Taf. 
VIII, upper picture, shows a fragment from Meriteti’s tomb giving the 
lower part of a scene of a man and a woman (whose figure is smaller) 
seated in a palanquin. This scene is from chamber C 1, east wall, and is 
undoubtedly part of the original decoration, but it is not possible to say 
that the woman is the same as the one portrayed in the later additions. 

Sl.f smsw imlhw l[pr U.f hrw-hht ni it.f 

Hrw-hbt smsw In two other cases the sl.f of the inscrip* 

tion accompanying the figure was erased, and once an additional inscription 
was added. 

®®Memi appears in these places: (1) MereruJca 23a, name erased, with 
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As to the identity of Pepy'ankh, several alternatives should he 
considered. The first thought might be that he was Meriteti, but 
this seems highly improbable on several grounds. If Meriteti had 
changed his name, it seems hardly reasonable that he would have 
reverted later to the name he first held; moreover, in Mereruka^s 
ehambers the name and rank of Meriteti remain the same; 
Pepy‘ankh was inserted only over the name of Memi. Since the 
changes in the C chambers are so thorough, and especially since 
the style of the parts of these chambers in which the decoration 
was completed by Pepy'ankh is in such contrast to the original, I 
believe these considerations point to Pepy'ankh^s having been a 
person different from Meriteti. 

Pepy'ankh could hardly have been unrelated to Mereruka, since 
he takes such pains to call himself ^^MerPs son^^ in the tomb in 
which his name has been introduced. Nor does it seem probable 
that he was a son originally unnamed in the tomb of Mereruka, as 
four other sons appear,^® while only the name of Memi has been 
erased. It seems to me that the most probable solution is that 
Pepy'ankh was Memi, especially since the eldest ” of the original 
inscriptions was often retained in the recutting of the C chamber 
inscriptions, and in one case Meri, his eldest son is written in 
that part of the tomb which was finished in the second phase. 

We can now return to a consideration of Pedern’s conclusions. 
Apart from the feeling that it would not have been politically ex- 
pedient for any king, having married the eldest daughter of his 
predecessor for political reasons, and having had by her a son who 
would be heir to the throne, to divorce her and to allow her then 
to marry the chief functionary of the realm (Mereruka was vizier), 
at the same time letting the son retain his rank as heir, there are 
several concrete objections to Federn's position. 


1. Junker has demonstrated that the rank of king’s son,” with 
or without the additional “^^of his body,” was borne not only by 
the king’s actual child, but also by his grandchild and perhaps even 



painted traces of Pplyl ; the traces are not shown on the plate. (2) Ibid. 
65a, name erased, here a palimpsest over an earlier name. (3) Ibid. 88, 
name not erased. (4) Ibid. 128, name erased. (5) Ibid. 154, name erased, 
and Ppy-'nh inserted in paint. (6) Ibid. 171, name erased. 

These sons are: (1) ‘Apref, ibid. 154. (2) Nefer, ibid. 158. (3) 

Khenti, ibid. 88, 158. (4) Kbenn, ibid. 7, 
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by Ms great-grandchild/® and Federn has come to similar con- 
clusions.®^ Since Wa'tetkhethor was eldest king’s daughter of 
his body/’®® perhaps the daughter of Teti/® Meriteti would be 
entitled to the rank of king’s son ” through her. 

2. Though in Dynasty IV only the actual son of a king seems 
to have been worthy in the presence of his father ” and lector 
priest of his father/’ the fact that Ihimsaf originally bore these 
titles shows that here^ at leasts they did not carry the same sig- 
nificance.®^ 

3. Meriteti is actually called Mereruka’s eldest son in one 
instance.®® 

4. There is nothing to indicate that the original decoration of 
the entire group of chambers B, and C of Mereruka’s mastaba 
was not done in Teti’s reign; indeed^ from the position of the 
mastaba near the pyramid of Teti it would naturally be assumed 
that Mereruka, as well as the others whose mastabas are nearby, 
lived and held office under Teti. 

There is some evidence which lends support to this date. In the 
list of estates in Mereruka’s chapel the extant portions give the 
names of kings Ikawhor, Unis, and Teti/® and while several names 
are lost, there is nothing to suggest that the name of Pepy I was 
among them. This would give further support to the dating of 
the mastaba to the reign of Teti. 

Moreover, I believe that further evidence can be obtained from 
the mastaba of the vizier Khentika.®^ This mastaba, which is simi- 
lar to that of Mereruka in that the whole interior is filled with 
rooms, appears, both from the style of its reliefs and from its posi- 

Junker, Gtza L 91, 1521; Giza II. 32-39. 

»^W. Federn, TFjZJIM XLII (1935), 172-181. 

Slit) nUwt nit ht.f ^msw(t), 

G. Jequier, in his article ‘‘ Les femmes de Pepi II ’’ Studies Presented 
to F.Ll. Griffith 11 if., goes as far as to say that Wa'tetkhethor was the 
granddaughter of great-granddaughter of a king; I know of no evidence 
to support his conclusion. 

It seems highly improbable that Ihimsaf would have been so designated 
in anticipation of his father’s accession to the throne. 

®®Cf. above, p. 641 and note 20. Sethe’s suggestion that this may have 
been another person by the same name seems highly improbable. 

Mereruka 49. 

*^To be published shortly by E. Macramallah. 
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tion, to be the latest of the major group so far discovered about the 
pyramid of Teti. This official was connected with the pyramids of 
both Teti and Pepy I, Khentika had a son who six times is named 
Tetidjedi^ while a youth who may well have been the same person 
is called Pepydjedi on the walls of the room containing the burial 
pit of Khentika (where Pepydjedi occupies the same relative posi- 
tion on the wall as does Tetidjedi in other rooms) and on his own 
stele erected independently in one of the rooms of his fathers 
mastaba.®® If this belief is correct, it seems that the occasion for 
changing the son^s name would have been the death of Teti and the 
accession of Pepy I. I believe that this indicates that the decora- 
tion of the tomb of Khentika was begun before the death of Teti 
and was finished under his successor, giving an earlier date for 
Mereruka.®® 

5. We have seen that, in Meriteti^s chapel, the palimpsest Meri, 
his son was inserted, in all probability, by another person, and, 
indeed, Meriteti is still king^s son (though not eldest, of his 
body ”) in the final inscriptions. 

6. Since the figures of Meriteti in Mereruka’s tomb, in those 
cases where he is called king^s son,^^ seem to have been introduced 
subsequently to the original decoration of the walls, this may indi- 
cate that he was not yet born when the cutting of the reliefs was 
begun. However, Wa‘tetkhethor always appears with Mereruka on 
the walls of his chambers as part of the original decoration, show- 
ing that their marriage had already taken place before the decora- 
tion of Mereruka^s chapel was begun. 

7. Finally, it should be pointed out that there are three other 
king^s daughters named Seshseshet shown in the neighboring 

mastabas, and that one of these was also eldest king^s daughter of 

A block reused in the floor of the room with, burial pit has the name 
/^ Teti'ankh the middle/" This would probably indicate that the floor had 
been laid some time during the reign of Pepy I. 

Since there are approximately 100 minor functionaries named in 
Mereruka"s own chambers, I have made careful comparison of them with 
the names appearing in the nearby mastabas of Kagemni, Shepesptah, 
Neferseshemre', ’Ankhmahor, IVeferseshemptah, and Khentika. Only 19 of 
the names, mostly common ones, are the same, and only in the case of two 
ka-servants "" from the mastaba of Shepsesptah are the titles identical. 
This gives negative results in the matter of relative dating. 
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his body/^ as was Wa'tetkhethor.^® Moreover, any consideration of 
the royal family, and especially any theory as to the political 
importance of the king^s eldest daughter, must take account of a 
woman named Inti, who was eldest king’ daughter of Ms body 
(attached to) the pyramid (-town) of Teti” and “eldest king’s 
daughter of his body (attached to) the pyramid (-town) of Pepy 
I.” She had the title “ companion of Horus,” otherwise known 
only as belonging to the queens of Dynasties IV and VI. This 
raises some doubt as to whether the title accompanying the name 
Seshseshet on the Teti pyramid temple fragment actually indi- 
cates a queen. And since there were three other women, approxi- 
mately contemporary, who had the same Seshseshet, the person 
shown on this fragment cannot be identified with Wa^tetkhethor 
with any certainty, apart from the consideration that it may depict 
a fifth woman otherwise unknown. 

I believe that the cumulative weight of these observations makes 
it unnecessary to accept Pedern’s conclusions, and that the evi- 
dence points to Meriteti’s having been actually the son of Mereruka 
and Wa'tetkhethor, as Daressy believed. The same considerations 
militate against the necessity of concluding that Wa'tetkhethor was 
a queen. Though it is somewhat difficult to form any theory con- 
cerning the history of Mereruka’s tomb and the adjoining chapels, 

^"Tliey are: {I ) Slit) nismt nit M.f Sss§t, also called BsU, the wife of 
Shepsesptah, cf. J. E. Quibell and A. G. K. Hayter, Teti Ppramidf North 
Side 20-23. (2) Sl{t) nUwt nit ht.f Nh'ht-nhty rn.i nfr SBsH, the wife 

of Kagemni, cf. F. W. von Bissing, Die Mastaha des Gem-ni~kai I. pis. XX, 
XXI. (3) Sit nUwt nit ht.f smswt Sssst, the wife of Neferseshemptah, 
cf, J. Capart, Un rue de tomheaux XCVII. 

^^Slit) niswt smswt nit ht.f {nit) dd-swt-Tti and slit) niswt smswt 
nit ht.f init) mn-nfr-Ppy. Such a designation with the name of a 
pyramid is usually considered to show relationship to the king whose 
pyramid is named; I do not know how to interpret this case. Inti’s 
mastaba, situated southwest of the mastaba of Khentika, has not been 
published; the quoted passages are from the stele, side pieces, and lintel 
above the stele still in position. The rest of the structure is of mud brick. 
In the spring of 1936 there was also a lintel from this tomb in the store 
room within the mastaba of Kagemni. 

Cf, above, p. 639 and note 12. 

Where two “ eldest ” sons appear, it is usually considered that one of 
them has died. But in this case, at least, may it not be possible that each 
was the eldest” son of his own mother? 
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it seems to me that the following is the most probable conclusion 
in view of the evidence. 

At the time Mereiuka began the decoration of his chambers, in 
the reign of Teti, he was already married to the '"king's daughter " 
Wa'tetkhethor, who is always shown with him on the wails of the 
chambers of his tomb, but he had one or more sons by a previous 
marriage, the eldest being Memi. That Memi was not Wa'tetk- 
hethor's son seems certain from the fact that he is not shown in her 
tomb, nor does he have the rank of "king's son"; he is always 
shown as a person older than Meriteti. Perhaps before the com- 
pletion of the reliefs of Mereruka's chambers and the beginning of 
those of Wa'tetkhethor, Meriteti was born. His figure was then 
introduced in several places, and if original in that part finished 
later.^^ Soon afterwards the additionaP tomb for Meriteti was 
built, and its decoration begun, but not finished. Meriteti bore the 
high titles of Mereruka as his hereditary right, and was shown as 
an adult, it may be even in anticipation of his attainment of man- 
hood.^® That Memi was passed over and Meriteti became the heir 
of Mereruka was probably due to the position of Meriteti as grand- 
son of the king. About the time of the accession of Pepy I, Mere- 
rulca probably already having died,^® Memi assumed the name of 
Pepy'ankh, doubtless for political purposes, and was able to usurp 
temporarily the tomb of his younger half-brother. Later, however, 
Meriteti regained his own property, and reintroduced his name into 
the inscriptions. 


** The decoration of chamber A 10, where Meriteti is called Merernka’s 
eldest son, and where the figure is original, is decidedly inferior to that 
of the rest of the A section (with the exception of A 12, where the work is 
similar to that in A 10). In Wa'tetkhethor’s chambers the relief is also 
of poor quality. This suggests that these were decorated by another artist 
and probably at another time than the other room of the A chambers. 

*®It is not necessary to assume that these titles required active partici- 
pation in the office. For instance, Kagemni and Khentika were both “ real 
viziers,” which would seem to indicate that in some cases the title of vizier 
was honorific; cf. B. Gunn in Teti Pyramid Cemeteries 109, note 3. How- 
ever, Professor Edgerton has pointed out to me that in Wb, II. 13. 22 m,* 
used with a title is taken to mean, ein Beamter wie er sein muss,” which 
would weigh against this conclusion. 

Mereruka was a man of middle age at the time of his death; cf. the 
report of Dr. Douglas Derry in Teti Pyramid Cemeteries 26. 



BAELY PEOHIBITIONS OB TOBACCO IN CHINA 
AND MANCHUEIA 

L. Caerington- Goodrich 
Columbia University 

Tobacco began to appear in Eastern Asia about three-quarters 
of a century after the Columbian discovery of the Americas : in the 
Philippines before 1575, Japan about 1590, Macao around 1600, 
Java in 1601, India about 1605, Ceylon in 1610, and Korea about 
1616. The earliest dates for the importation of tobacco into China 
(beyond the Portuguese colony on the island of Macao) and into 
Manchuria are not so certain. It was surely present in south- 
eastern China during the first quarter of the 17th century, and 
Manchuria probably adopted it from Korea not long after. 

No sure reference to tobacco occurs in Chinese literature before 
1600.^ The late Dr. Berthold Laufer, in Tobacco and its use in 
Asia (Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 1924, leaflet 
no. 18, 57-95), cites the writings of Chang Chieh-pin 
(T. Ching-yueh 1563-1640, a physician from Shan-yin, 

Chekiang,^ and indeed he may well have been the first Chinese to 
write on tobacco.^ A contemporary author, possibly even an earlier 
one, Yao Lii a poet and essayist of the Wan-li period (1573- 
1620) ^ and a native of P^u-tfien, Fukien, confirms Chang’s state- 

^ Miss E. D. Edwards, The miscellanea of I-shan : a little known work 
of Li Shang-yin 813~858/’ B80S, 5 (1928-30). 757-85, 

translated one 9th century piece of writing as follows: 

[it is bad form] “to eat or smoke in the presence of superiors.” (See 
p. 772). Dr. Lionel Giles corrected this {BSOBf 6, 637) : “ simply 

' to smoke.^ ” What Dr. Giles should have written was that pg means “ to 
swallow, gulp down,” never “to smoke.” Miss Edwards has accepted Dr. 
Giles’ correction uncritically in her book Chinese Prose Literature of the 
Tang Period I (London, 1937), 136. 

® Correct Laufer, idem 59, who writes Shansi. 

®See his Ching-yueh ch*uan shu 48/24b-25b, entry no. 77^. 

Mr. Ts^ui Chung-hsiu has written the biography of Chang Chieh- 

pin for the Dictionary of ChHng Biography ^ which is shortly to be published, 

^ I have searched in vain for the exact dates of his birth and death, and 
for the date of publication of his book, the Lu shu • The Fukien 
provincial gazetteer of 1869 {213/30a), Dr. Arthur W. Hummel 

tells me, simply puts him in the above mentioned reign. The book is briefly 
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ments. He declares : There is a plant called tan-pa-lm HGE 
produced in Luzon. Another name is hsun You take fire and 
light one end and put the other end in your mouth. The smoke 
goes down your throat through the pipe. It can make one tipsy/ 
but it can [likewise] keep one clear of malaria. People have brought 
it to Chang-chou [Fukien] and planted it, and now there is more 
there than in Luzon, and it is exported and sold to that country. 
At present [my native district of] P"u has tan-pa-lu. It is com- 
monly called gold-silk-smoke Its leaves are like those of 

the lichee. After these are pounded, the juice [extracted there- 
from] can kill of lice on the scalp. The leaves make the tobacco."^ ® 

Other slightly later writers are in general agreement. Fang 
I-chih (chin-shih 1640, d. 1667), whom Dr. Hu Shih 

once called the first phenologist of China, for example, writes 
in the Wu li hsiao shih completed 1664, 9/28b® that 

the tan-pa-hu smoke plant brought to Chang- 

chou and Ch^iian-chou, Fukien province, at the end of the Wan-li 
period. He adds, ^^It was manufactured by a certain Ma >||, and 
called tan-jo-huo It spread by degrees to the Nine bor- 

ders and now everyone holds a long pipe in his mouth and lights 
and inhales and exhales. Some are intoxicated and fall to the 
ground.^^ Pere Louis le Comte (1655-1728), who arrived in China 
in 1687, and wrote to Paris shortly thereafter of the products of 
the country, asserted that tobacco was introduced through the 
ports of Fukien at the end of the 16th century or the beginning 
of the 17th.^ 

It was not long before prohibitions began to appear. The first 
recorded in China dates from 1637.® Unhappily the edict itself 

described in tbe Imperial Catalogue 128/7a, but seems 

no longer to be extant. 

® Keprinted in tbe ssu lu preface dated 1737, la. See 

Wang SMb-ban b. 1707, cbin-sbib 1733: Ts‘ung mu Wang shih 

% shu * 

® Tbe page reference is to tbe manuscript copy in tbe Ssu h‘u chHian shu 
preserved in tbe National Library of Peiping, See also W. F. Mayers, 
Notes and Queries I, 5 (May 31, 1867), 61. 

Letter to tbe Comte de Creey included in tbe NouveauoG Memoir es I, 
Paris 1696. See Pfister, Louis, Notices Biographiques et Bihliographiques 
BUT les Jesuites de Vancienne mission de Ohme I, 422. 

®Dunbill, The Pipe Book, 105, refers to an imperial edict of 1612, wbicli 
I have not been able to track down. 
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seems not to have come down to ns;® so we must depend upon a 
contemporary report. Shen Han-kuang 1019-1677, a 

native of Ynng-nien, Chihli province, wrote as follows: ^^In the 
year ting-cli'ou [1637], when I was at the capital, I saw an edict 
forbidding [the use of] tobacco j®. I did not know what tobacco 
was. In the year wu-yin [1638], after the defense of the city,^® 
I gradually noticed a few people in my district using it, but they 
were attendants, people of the lower classes, and soldiers. After a 
while many people of the upper classes iA took it. Now I hear 
that even among the occupants of the women^s quarters there are 
some who use it. This is remarkable. There is more than one 
variety of tobacco [Fu] chien yen and Man [chou] 

yen ® are especially expensive. It also grows where I live. The 
leaves are of the same sort as palm leaves, but smaller. One must 
strip [each plant] of all but six or seven leaves. When they have 
been dried they have to be chopped up. When one drinks it, one 
becomes terribly confused to the point of collapse. I have not seen 
anything written on this plant. I do not know when it began; 
most probably not more than thirty years a.goJ’ 

The Japanese-Chinese Encyclopaedia, Walcaii Sansai Zue 

99/21a, records a second decree, issued 1638, which 
read : Those who hawk clandestinely Tobacco, and sell it to 

foreigners, shall, no matter the quantity sold, be decapitated, and 
their heads exposed on a pike.^^ A third is mentioned by Mayers 

®Th.e SMh Iti or Authentic Eeeord, of the Ch'ung-ehen period, 

1628-1644, "where such an edict would most probably have been preserved, 
is not extant, nor are the archives of these closing years of the Ming house. 
They were either accidentally destroyed in the fighting about Peking in 
1644, or wilfully done away with by the conquering Manchus. 

The Manchus raided the two provinces of Chihli and Shantung in 1638, 
from T^ngchou to Tsinan. See E. H. Parker, The Manchus in China,” 
The China Review XV, 6, 264, 

^^From the ChHh-shan-fang fu shih reprinted in the 

Chin ssu lu 3a. 

12 This work is by Terashima, Ryoan a physician and native 

of Osaka. The preface is dated 1713. The sources cited, Pen ts%o tung 
ch^iian 1644-1662) , the (Sze.) 

lei chi ^'^^§£5 and the gazetteer of Chang-chou (Fukien) 
presumably the one of 1628, are not at my disposal. This particular pas- 
sage has been translated by Grustave Schlegel in Notes and Queries I, 7 
(July 31, 1867), 93. 
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(op. cit), dated 1640,^® Wang P^u (or Pn or Pn] li®, a native 
of Tsni-li, Chekiang, mentions another, three years later, as fol- 
lows: ""Tobacco leaves MM first appeared in Fukien. The people 
beyond the [northern] border are subject to diseases caused by 
extreme cold, and cannot be cured without tobacco. People in 
Manchuria reach the place where they will exchange a horse for a 
catty of tobacco. In Ch"ung-chen huei-wei [1643] an edict was 
issued: "A sentence of banishment will be passed on those people 
who secretly sow." But the penalty was light and the gain great. 
The people paid no heed to the command. Whereupon an order 
was issued [changing the penalty to] execution. But not long after, 
because the soldiers on the northern border could not be cured of 
sickness due to cold, the edict was withdrawn. When I was a child, 
I did not know what tobacco was. At the end of the Ch"ung-chen 
period our country was planted everywhere with tobacco. So there 
are not even youngsters of two feet [high] who are not smoking 
it. How suddenly (disastrously fast?) customs change I"" 

It was no wonder then that Fang I-chih, another contemporary 
(cited above), who was in Peking taking the palace examinations 
in 1640 and continued on for a short while at the Hanlin Academy, 
should have written : "" It [tobacco] was severely prohibited in the 
period of Ch"ung-chen, but this did not stop [its use or pro- 
duction].""^® 

Meanwhile similar prohibitions were being enacted in nearby 
Mukden, then under Manchu control, one of which has fortunately 
been preserved in two copies in its original form, in Manchu and 
Chinese.^® It is dated Ch"ung-teh 4/6/26 (July 26, 1639), and 
reads (in translation) as follows: 

Mayers makes it the 13th year of Tsung Cheng (= Ch'ung-chen)— 
A. D. 1641— which is a slight miscalculation, or a misprint. 

See Yin an so yiX 3b-4a, reprinted in the Bhm ling 

•gj* 10, compiled by Wu Chen-fang chin-shih 1679. 

Wu U hsiao shih 9/28b. Cf. also the remarks of Li Shih-hung 
(or mi ), 1618-1697, quoted by Kuo Po-ts'ang 115^* in Min ch‘an lu i 
1/24, publ. 1886. (For translation of them, see Swingle, 
Orientalia added, Lihrary of Congress, 1932-1933, 12-13). 

^«One is in the Palace Museum, Peking 
the private collection of Mr. Lo Chen-yii » Hsinking, Manchoukuo. 

The first is reproduced in Wen hsien ts‘ung pien , no. 12, and in 

Walter Fuchs, Beitrdge zur Mandjurischen Bihlio graphic und Literaiur 
(Tokyo, 1936), 
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Proclamation OF THE Board ' OF Revenue 

To officials and citizens be it known: Tobacco may not be eaten pg 

or sold. The board bas prohibited it several times already. Recently the 
princes, hei-le [princes of the third order], and hei-tzu [princes of the 
fourth order] have put a stop to it, but there are people who are recalci- 
trant or ignorant, who do not heed orders, and who still plant, consume, 
and sell it. Bo they not consider this, that in former times when there 
was no tobacco,— what harm had we? From now on it must certainly be 
prohibited. If there are those who disobey regulations and are caught in 
the act, they shall be treated as though they were bandits, and shall be 
sentenced to the cangue for eight days, and made to walk through the eight 
gates [i. e. Fengtien]. Besides being beaten by the wffiip and having their 
ears pierced, they shall also be fined nine ounces of silver, which shall be 
presented to the one who apprehends them. If someone sees [an offender] 
at an earlier time, but does not seize him, let another arrest him together 
with the first mentioned and both shall be treated according to the same 
law. If there are those "who plant tobacco, the captain of a company and 
the lieutenants, even though they express ignorance of the same, are in- 
criminated and must share in the penalty. A lieutenant in a village must 
suffer fifty strokes of the lash. In case a slave informs on Ms master, 
and his information is correct, he is a free man. The captains of every 
banner must copy this proclamation and post it in their areas, that every 
one may be informed. A special proclamation.^^ 

Another edicts issued under the same Manchu emperor, dated 
1641/ is referred to by A. P. in Notes and Queries^ no, 7 (July 31, 
1867);, 93, as follows: He totally forbids tobacco smokings and 
declares that the practice is a more heinous crime than even that 
of neglecting archery, attention to which was to the warlike 
Manehus the first of duties/^ 

Intelligent people were confused in their minds about this new 
plant. Chang Chieh-pin, who was a doctor/ records the very in- 
teresting observation : When the Chinese army penetrated the 
region [of Tiinnan] and suffered from malaria/ all except one 
battalion became seriously ill. It turned out that those who seemed 

^^The words for tobacco used throughout this order are respectively 

tau'po-kuei damhaffu ^ . Dr. George A. Kennedy of Yale 

University, who has given me some aid in the translation of this bi-lingual 
text, informs me that the Manchu and Chinese renderings are not exactly 
parallel. 
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to be immune from the disease had the habit of using tobacco.'' 
He^ therefore, says Laufer, recommended it highly a remedy 
in expelling colds, for malaria caused by mountain mists, for re- 
ducing the swellings brought about by dropsy, and for counter- 
acting cholera." Others were not so sure. Hsii Shih-chi 
(1578-1646), president of the board of punishments in the closing 
months of 1642, remarked — ^perhaps because his was the official 
Tiewpoint— on the ancient treachery of wine, and the modern peril 
of tobacco.^® Fang I-chih wrote : '' It can drive away rheumatism, 
and break up a cold, but if one continually [smokes], one's lungs 
will be dried up and can be cured by no medicines ; when there 
are signs of a patient suddenly coughing up yellow water he will 
die.""^ 

These were some of the horrified comments of the first to meet 
with tobacco. A decade or two later the opinion of writers was 
beginning to veer in favor of the weed. Wrote the fine scholar 
Shih Jun-chang 1618-1683, A certain Chang Hsiin 51^ 

(T. Chung-shu of Shan-yin, Chekiang, says. If one stops 

smoking while suffering from dysentery the disease will cease. 
But later your dysentery is all the worse. A countryman to the 
south [of my district], belonging to the clan of Meng is a 
cultivator of bees. Near his farm is land which grows tobacco. 
When the bees suck the tobacco blossoms they die immediately, 
and the honey is ruined. So we know that tobacco is poisonous. 
Hence we should not be in close companionship with it. Those 
who are interested in length of days say : If you keep on swallowing 
your saliva you will gain eternal life. Have you not noticed that 
; the character huo ^ [live] is made up of c¥ien ¥ou P, shui 

7|C [thousand, mouths, water] ? But now if you burn your throat 
and fill your lungs with smoke, can you keep on living and use 
this poisonous fire ? A friend of mine who is a tremendous smoker, 
and smokes over a hundred times a day, fell into a strange ailment. 
His head became as large as a peck basket, his gums developed 
sores producing a pint of pus, making neighboring rooms mal- 
nearly perished, but recovered. This tobacco 

^®Cf. Laufer, op. 59. 

“ Quoted by Ku Yen-wu U (1613-82) in bis JiA cUh lu 
(Reprinted in the Chin ssu lu, 2b-3a.) 

Op. mt. 
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originally came from abroad. But now it has been acclimated every- 
where until it is a native product^ and its poison has disappeared.^^ 

A younger contemporary of note, Wang Shih-chen > 1634- 

1711, included the following yarn in his Fen lean yil hm 

'' Han T^an (T. Mu-lu MM [1637-1704]) loved to 
smoke tobacco and drink wine. In K^ang-hsi mao-wu [1678], when 
the throne appointed him and me to go to the [chn^jen] military 
examination halls as examiners, he would not let his hand be 
separated for a moment from his wine cup and his tobacco pipe. 
I jokingly remarked : ^ These two things are for you as bear and 
fish were to the ancients.^^ That I know. But if as a last resort 
you have to give up one, which will it be?^ After long thought 
Han replied: *^111 give up wine.-’ Everybody laughed. Later I 
looked into the Lu shu of Yao Lii which records that the tobacco 
plant was a product of Luzon. Its original name was tan-pa-hu 
; so I informed Han. At this time Han was director of 
the Han-lin Academy and was instructing the Han-lin bachelors. 
Whereupon he ordered his students to make a song about tan-pa-hu/^ 
It would appear from the above that there was no ban against 
smoking in the first decades of the Ch^’ing. But hear these words, 
addressed to his sons, by the famous second emperor (K^ang-hsi 
era, 1662-1722) : ^^I am superior to all men. I desire that my 
orders be heard everywhere; so I must first heed them myself, 
then others will follow. Take, for example, the smoking of tobacco 
. Although it is not a matter of importance [in itself], con- 
flagrations nevertheless spring most from this source. I have there- 
fore constantly prohibited it. It is not because I do not know how 
to smoke. While a small boy, in the dwelling of my nurse 
I became well acquainted with smoking. How with a prohibition 
against smoking, but wanting to do so myself, how can I make 
others wish to serve me. For this reason I never use [tobacco] 

Chu ohai tsa chi reprinted in tlie Yen p‘u compiled 

by Ts'ai Cliia-wan ^ Ho-f ei, Anhui. 

See Yao Ying 1785-1852, Bhih hsiao lu |f 5/28. 

Mencius said, “I like fish, and I also like bear’s paws. If I cannot 
have the two together, I will let the fish go, and take the bear’s paws.” 
Translation by Legge, Ghinese Classics 11, 411. 

He became such in 1695. 

These remarks are taken from a collection made by his fourth son, who 
became the next emperor, reprinted 

in the Ts^ung mu Wang shih i shu, Ob- 10a. 
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The only prohibition that I can find is contained in one of the 
first issues of the Statutes of the Chfing house, Ta GhHng lil U 
<i8^ted K^ang“hsi 15, or It reads in part as 

follows : Both ciyil and military officials will be discharged if 
they smoke in the forbidden city granaries, altars, and temples; 
banner attendants will be given two months of the cangne and one 
hundred strokes [of the bamboo] ; Chinese forty strokes and exile 
to a distance of three thousand UP Even this emasculated ban was 
apparently allowed to lapse, for it was not repeated in succeeding 
issues of the Statutes. Within a very short while after the death 
of the second emperor a Chinese, Li E ^||, 169^-1753, was to 
write an ode to the heavenly perfume which contained 

the following introduction : The way to consume this fragrance 
is to cut it up as finely as shreds, put it in a pipe, light it, and then 
inhale. It makes a man seem drunken. It causes cold to disappear, 
and loneliness to evaporate. The bouquet [of tobacco] is superior 
to that of wine. Powerful men and young girls — ^there are no people 
who do not use it. I especially love it. I am angry because so few 
have sung of it, thus hiding the strange plant in obscurity. In my 
leisure, in a transport of delight, I have taken up my brush and 
dashed off an ode in praise thereof.” Tobacco had come to stay 
in China. Human perversity had broken the imperial will. 

Only one prohibition remained to be enacted and enforced : a regu- 
lation against smoking in a library. It appears where one might 
expect it, in the greatest private collection in the empire, the Tfien 
I Ko of Hing-po. How far back this rule goes it is hard 

to say. The first notice appears in the Tung chai ts'o yu 

2, of Wu I-feng 1742-1819.2® It is repeated in the 

preface to a catalogue of the collection, lb, by 

Juan Wen-ta dated 1808. 

The Chinese and Japanese were succumbing to tobacco at about 
the same time as occidentals were. The series of prohibitions 
around the Euro- Asiatic continent runs as follows: James I of 
England, 1604; the Bakufu, Japan, 1607, and the emperor in 1616 ; 

See T‘u slm cM ch^eng XXXI, 57/20b. 

See Fan hsieh shan fang chi reprinted in Yao Ying, 

Shih hsiao lu 5/29a. Satow has translated the ode in his “Introduction 
of tobacco into Japan,” Tr. As, Soc. of Japan 6 (1878 ) , pt. 1, 73. 

In the Ghao tai ts^ung shu 
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Snltan Ahmed I of Turkey, ca. 1611; Shah Abbas of Persia, some- 
time during the years 1587-1629; Jahangir, Mughul emperor of 
India, 1617; Christian IV of Denmark, in 1632; Gustavus II of 
Sweden, about the same year; Czar Mikhail Pederovitch, 1634; 
the Viceroy of Sicily, in 1640; Pope Urban VIII, 1642; the 
Elector of Cologne, in 1649; the Elector of Wurttemberg, 1651; 
town councils in Switzerland, from 1653 on; Austria, Hungary, 
parts of France, and Bhutan after 1650.^® The prohibitions all 
date roughly in the half century following King James^ Counter- 
blast e. They were issued for a variety of reasons, and weak sinners 
were punished with varying degrees of severity, but the results 
were everywhere about the same. The Chinese and Manchu pro- 
hibitions of 1637 and later are all part of an almost world-wide 
animus on the part of certain members of the ruling class which 
in a few short decades wore itself out. Truly 
all within the four seas are brothers. 


See Brooks, Jerome E., Tolacco^ its history illustrated hy the hooJcs, 
manuscripts and engravings in the library of George Arents, Jr. I, 1507- 
1615 (New York, 1937), passim. For Japanese prohibitions, see Hiraide 
and Fujioka |p[^» Nihon Fuzoku-shi HI? 154, and 

Dokushi-biyo, ^ compiled by the Bureau of Historiography 

of Tokyo Imperial University (Tokyo, 1933). For the prohibition in 
Bhutan, see Bell, Sir Charles, The People of Tibet ^ Oxford 1928, I, 242-3. 
The Secretary to Sir Charles, Mr. H. M. Lloyd Browne, has kindly informed 
me under date of October 4, 1938, that the Lho-hi CM-jung (or History of 
Bhutan), in which the law prohibiting the importation, sale, and smoking 
of tobacco may be found, has never been printed. The first Dharma Haja, 
who enunciated this law, flourished in the latter half of the 17th century. 
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Herewitli are given the various expressions, used in Eastern Asia (the 
Philippines excluded), which approximate in sound the European word 


tobacco: 

Source 

Term 

Pronunciation 

Chinese: 

Yao Lii (Wan-li period) 


tan pa ku 

Manchu edict, 1639 

n&m 

tan po kuei 

Fang I-chih (d. 1667) 


tan jo kuo 

do. 

mm 

tan pa ku 

do. 


tan pu kuei 

Wang Shih-chen (1634-1711) 


tan (t'an) pa ku 

Wakan Sansai Zue (citing two Chinese 


tan p‘'o ku 

sources of the 17th century) 


tan pa ku 

Manchu o 

edict, 1639 

1 

dambagu 

Korean 



Yi Ik (b. 1629) 


tarn bak ko 

do. 


tarn pai 

Cho Keuk-sun (1598-1658) 


tarn bak kwai 

Japanese 

Ko-jirui-en (Tokyo, 1902)®^ 


tan ba ko 

do. 


da ba kon 

do. 


ta ba ko 

. do. 

±mt 

ta ba ko 

do. 


ta ba ko 

do. 


to ba ko 

do. 


tan ba ko 

do. 


to ba ko 

Hayashi, Kazan ( 1583-1657 ) 


ta ba ko 


J, S. Gale, History of the Korean People,” The Korean Mission Field, 
July 1924-Sept. 1927, especially Dec. 1926, p. 257; and E. T., “Tobacco in 
Korea,” The Korea Magazine, I (1917), 248-54, (Dr. Esson M. Gale in- 
forms me that E. T. was the nom de plume of J. S. Gale, standing for 
Esson Third.) Characters unfortunately are not always supplied. 

This Encyclopaedia of Antiquities was compiled by Hosakawa Zhun- 
zhiro a-nd others. The reference is to 12/542-3. I owe this 

reference to Dr. Shio Sakanishi of the Library of Congress. 

In his Ramn Bunshu preface dated 1661 by his third son 

Hayashi, Shunsai (1618-1680), Cited in Wakan Sansai Zue 99/20b. 
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AEAB GEOGEAPHEES OF KOEEA 

Kei Won Chung and Geoege E. Houeani 
Princeton UNiy-EESiTT 

Aeabia has long been known to the Koreans tbrongli the Chinese 
histories as Tai Sik Knk or Ta-shih/^ ^ But so far as we 
know there is no description of that land or of the Arabian people 
recorded by ancient Korean scholars. On the other hand certain 
Arab geographers ranging in time from the ninth to the fifteenth 
centuries give brief accounts of Korea: these form our subject. 

During the early centuries of the Christian era three rival king- 
doms are to be found occupying Korea : Paikcliei in the west^ 
Shilla in the east, and Kokuryu in the north, extending beyond 
the peninsula into the Manchurian country. Shilla maintained an 
alliance with China which enabled her in the eighth century to 
become the dominant state in the peninsula and, in the latter half 
of the same century, to unite the whole of it. Subject to fluctua- 
tions this unity was maintained until the tenth century; during 
this period Shilla continued to cultivate close relations with the 
T^ng dynasty of China, and freely absorbed Chinese cultural 
influences. The kingdom was finally overthrown in a. d. 935 by 
the resurgent Koryu power. Prom this dynasty, which lasted imtil 
1392, the modern name Korea is derived: but the name 

Shilla persisted in general use as a designation for the whole 
country for several centuries after the end of the old kingdom of 
Shilla. It is this name which the Arab geographers always use, 
both before and after 935, under the form “al-Shila^^ or Al-Sila.^^ 

Their reports begin in the middle of the ninth century. The 
account of Sulayman the merchant of his travels in the Par East, 
written down in 851, ends as follows : ^ 

On the sea side [of Chinal are the islands of al-Sila, whose inhabitants 
are white ; ® they send gifts to the lord of China and say that if they did 
not do so the heavens would not send them rain. None of our companions 

^From Pahlawi “Tajik/^ modern Persian ‘‘ Tazi,” meaning Arab— proba- 
bly going back to Ar. TayyiV^ a North Arabian tribe. 

^ 8ilsilat al-TawaHhh; ed. Langles and Fr. transl, J. T. Reinaud, both in 
Relation des Voyages faits par les Arates et des Persans dans VInde et d 
la Chine, etc. (Paris 1845) ; Book I. p. 59 of text, 60 of transl. 

® — possibly in the sense of pale/’ 
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has reached their country to bring back reports about them. They have 

white falcons. 

Sulayman's contemporary ibn-Khurdadhbih, a postal administra- 
tor of al-Jibal in northern Iran, wrote as follows in the geographical 
work which he published in 846 : ^ 

At the furthest limit of China near Qansii are many mountains and many 
kings, and this is the land of al-Shila in which there is much gold. He 
who enters it of the Moslems settles in it because of its excellence. Ho one 
knows what is beyond it. 

This statement is copied by the early tenth century geographer 
ibn-Enstah.® Al-Mas'hdi writing in about 947 in Muruj ahDhahab ® 
eyidently also follows ibn-Ehnrdadhbih in part : 

Beyond China on the side of the sea there are no known kingdoms nor 
any country that has been described except the country of ahSila and its 
islands. Foreigners from al-'Iraq or any other land who go there seldom 
depart, because of the health of its air, the softness of its water, the fer- 
tility of its soil, and the abundance of its resources. Its people are on 
good terms with the Chinese and their kings, to whom they send gifts 
almost ceaselessly. It is said that they are a part of the descendants of 
'Amur who settled there in the same manner as we described the Chinese 
settling in their country. 

Again in al-Tanhlh w-al-Ishmf^ not long before 956, al-Mas'ndi 
writes:^ 

The last inhabited country in the east is the furthest boundary of China, 
and al-Sila to where that country ends at the wall of Gog and Magog which 
Alexander built. 

And again : ® 

The seventh nation is China and al-Sila and the adjoining abode of the 
descendants of 'Amur ® son of Japhet son of Noah; these have a single king 
and a single language. 

^ Al-MasaliJc w-al-Mamalih, ed. C. de Goeje (Leyden 1889), p. 70. Cf. 
p. 170. 

^ Al-A*l&q ahNafisah, ed. de Goeje (Leyden 1891-2), p. 83. 

® Ed. with Fr. transl. C. de Meynard and P. de Courteille (Paris 1861), 
Vol. 1. p. 346. 

“^Ed. de Goeje (Leyden 1893-4), p. 26. 

® Op. cit., p, 84. 

® This 'Amur is presumably the biblical Gomer, first son of Japhet in 
Gen. X, 2. 
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Ho further description is found until the time of al-Qazwini in 
the thirteenth century. This geographer’s account evidently 
follows al-Mas*Mi in part; no less evident are the embroideries 
which have accumulated in the course of the centuries. Eemote 
and little known^ al-Shila lent itself easily to description as an 
Earthly Paradise ; 

SMIa is a country at the furthest limit of China and of the utmost ex- 
cellence. Afflictions of the body are unknown there because of the health 
of its air, the sweetness of its water and the excellence of its soil; its 
people are unequalled in handsomeness and freedom from disease. It is 
said that when the water is sprinkled in their houses it exhales the odour 
of ambergris. There are few plagues or diseases and few flies or lions; 
sick people from other countries are brought here and their sickness ceases. 
Muhammad ibn-Zakariya* al-Bazi said that whoever enters this land 
settles in it and does not depart, heeanse of its excellence, its abundant 
resources, and its plentiful gold. 

Lastly al-Maqrlzi (1364-14:42) writes 

At the side of this eastern sea beyond China there are six islands also, 
known as the islands of al-Sila; some of the ‘Alids who fled in fear for 
their lives in the early days of Islam came and settled here. 

Such are the reports of Arab writers about al-Shila or al-Sila, 
The description of this place as islands” in Sulayman and al- 
Maqrizi led Eeinaud in the forties of the last century to identify 
it with Japan; but all the rest of the evidence points to Korea^ as 
later scholars have generally recognized. In the first place, the 
Arabic name can hardly be anything but a transcription of the 
Korean Shiila.” Then the statements of ibn-Khurdadhbih, al- 
Mas‘udi and al-Qazwini give the impression that the country is 
joined to China by land. Ibn-Khurdadhbib’s description, ^^near 
Qansu,” is of little help because of its vagueness and because Qansu 
itself is difficult to locate exactly ; but at least it is plain from his 
account that his Qansu ” or Qantu ” is on the Chinese coast 
to the north of the Yangtse river, possibly as far north as the 
southern coast of the Shantung peninsula. The only question is 

'Aja/il al-Mahhluqdt wa QUarcTib al-Mawjudaty ed. F. Wtistenfeld 
(Gottingen 1848), Pt. IL p. 32. 

The famous doctor al-Kazi. 

Al-Ma%oa*iis w-aUrtihdr fl Dhikr al-Khitat w-aUAthdr, ed. G. Wiet 
(Cairo 1911), p, 59. 

Al-Masdlih, p, 69. 
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how al“Shila came to be described in some of our sources as 
^' islands/' The answer may lie in the journey from the Shantung 
peninsula by which travellers would naturally approach Korea 
across the sea. 

Korea is certainly a land of '"many mountains/" and has a tem- 
perate and healthy climate. The soil is generally fertile and the 
land well-watered. The belief of ibn-Khurdadhbih that there was 
much gold may be merely due to the fact that the country was 
remote and semi-legendary; but modern excavations have brought 
to light many gold crowns, gold trinkets, gold ear-rings and other 
objects ill Kyungju, the ancient capital of Shilla.^^ The "many 
kings"" of ibn-Khurdadhbih appears to contradict both the known 
facts and the statement of al-Mas'udi, but may perhaps be under- 
stood in the context as referring loosely to all the lands beyond 
Qmsu, or to local chiefs. The close ties with China mentioned by 
Sulayman and al-Mas*udi are characteristic of Shilla at this period : 
here we are on the most solid historical ground. 

Of the Moslems in Korea several mentions are found in Korean 
histories. There are records of Moslem merchants in the tenth 
century, Yaraza (al-Eazi?), Hasen Laza (Hasan al-Eazi?), and 
Burakah (Barakah?) and their associates, who came to Korea on 
different occasions with presents for the king; when they left, the 
king presented them with golden gifts. In the early eleventh cen- 
tury a certain Moslem named Minabo (Munabbk?) became mayor 
in Pyongyang,^® Finally it is recorded that at some date unknown 
Moslems came from a part of China called Tuan to Korea, and 
settled in one town, there remaining until the time of the Yi 
dynasty (after 1392). They wore their own type of clothing and 
headgear; and maintained their religion unchanged, building a 
mosque and observing the Moslem festivals.^^ 



A. Eckardt, of Korean Art (Leipzig 1929), Eng. transl. J. M. 


Kindersley (London 1929). 

Chosen Yuksa (Seoul 1932), 3, Vol. I, p. 222. 

Idem., No. 3, Vol. V, p. 382, 

^^Yi Neung-Wha, History of Korean Buddhism (Seoul 1917), Vol. II, 
p. 605. 
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A Note on the Etymology of the Word Checkmate 

Both the Webster and the Oxford dictionaries derive the word 
checkmate ultimately from the Arabic al-shdh mdta, meaning ^Hhe 
king died/^ There are several objections to this etymology. 

1. Every single word connected with the game of chess in Arabic 
is either borrowed from the Persian and Arabicised or translated 
from the Persian into Arabic,^ On the other hand, all chess terms 
in Persian are native and not a single one is borrowed from the 
Arabic. As the term shdh-mdt is used in both Persian and Arabic 
(in the latter sometimes the def. art. al- prefixed to shdh)^ we 
would expect the term to be a borrowing on the part of the Arabic 
and not vice versa.^ 

2. Furthermore, the shah in chess is not killed and does not 
die. The game is terminated when the shah is pressed to a position 
from which he cannot escape. This is in line with all the good 
traditions of chess playing and back of it the tradition of capturing 
the king in war rather than slaying him whenever this could be 
accomplished. Thus in Webster : “ Checkmate. An exclamation 
by a player when he makes a move that puts the opponent's king 
in cheek from which there is no escape.^^ And the word is used 
in this connotation outside the game of chess. 

On the other hand, the Persian word mat, literally meaning 

left (without a way to escape), or at a loss,^^ or “ perplexed 
hence pressed and defeated,^^ fits in quite satisfactorily. This 
use of the word mat in Persian is not confined to the game of 


^ For example Ar. hayadhaq and fU are the Arabicised forms of Fersian 
pidde and faras the translation of Pers. ash, and so forth. 

Bland in his Persian Chess j London 1850, p. 55, says: “It is hardly 
probable that the Persians would have borrowed a foreign word to express 
one of the most familiar points in the game, for which they must have had 
a corresponding symbol in their own language, or might have easily ar- 
ranged a more simple and intelligible expression.^^ If shdh-mdt actually 
meant “the king died,^' we would expect the Persian expression to be shah 
mord and not such an unfamiliar expression as the Ar. mdta. 
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chess, but is used on all occasions and usually means surprised 
or ^^at a loss/^ ® 

That it has nothing to do with the Ar. mata is further proyed 
by the evidence in the older Persian manuscripts about chess, where 
the word used for "'being checkmated"' {mat shodan or sMh-mat 
shodan) is given as dar-mandan, mdndan being the root of the 
word mdt^ 

3. Moreover, if the word mat in Persian is a loan word from 
Arabic, it must preserve some trace of its original meaning, " died."" 
But the word in Persian is never associated with death and we 
should therefore look elsewhere for its etymology. 

The correct etymology of the word mat was pointed out as long 
as two and a half centuries ago by the learned Oxford scholar, 
Thomas Hyde. In his Mandragorias^ he doubted the popular 
etymology (from Ar. mata) and derived mat from the verb mdndan. 


®M. Kazem Beg in Journal Asiatique, 1851, ii. 585, suggested that the 
word mat is of Turkish origin, basing his argument on the assumption that 
outside the game of chess the word mat is used with a Turkish auxiliary 
verb in the sense of “ being surprised,’’ while, he claimed, in Persian it is 
not used in this sense. He was of course mistaken and ignorant of the very 
frequent use of the term in Persian. Furthermore there is no Turkish 
element in the game of chess or its vocabulary. 

* See Bland, Pers. Chess, p. 58. In the Ms. belonging to the Eoyal As. 
Soc. (Persian, no. 211), probably of the 16th century, containing a work 
on chess which probably goes to the 14th century (for the description of 
the Ms. consult H. J. R. Murray, History of Chess, Oxford 1913, p. 177, 
and Bland, pp. 2 seq,), the terms shdh-mand and mand are regularly used 
for shah-mdt and mat. Says Bland (p. 54) “The general tendency of 
authorities in Persian works is to confirm the opinion that mdnd or mdnad, 
and not mat, was originally used ... It is remarkable that throughout 
the whole of the Persian treatise (referring to the above mentioned Ms.), 
the term shah-mat, or mat Tear dan, is never once used, but that the expres- 
sion for the King in that situation is, on every occasion, shah mand, and 
the same is also used in many other works.” The verb mdndan, “to 
remain” (cf. Avestan in Barth. Altir. Wort. 1124) when prefixed 

with the prepositions dar or rd, and often without any prefix, means 
“to be perplexed,” “to be at a loss,” or “to be exhausted.” Bhdh mdnd 
means “the king is at a loss” or “has exhausted his resources,” Mat is 
the abbreviated form of mdnd, and such abbreviated forms are not at all 
unusual. For other illustrations of such abbreviated forms consult the 
reference to Hyde’s work in the following footnote. 

Mandragorias sen Historia BhaUludii, Oxford 1694, i, pp. 148-154. He 
also pointed out that the King in chess does not Me. 
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This etymology was accepted by Gildemeister (in ZDMG 28. 696) 
and after him by Dossy in the Supplement aux dicUonnaires arahes 
and by H. J. E. Murray. In his History of Chess ^ Mmmj says: 
^^The old view of the pre-scientific philologists that mat was the 
Ar. verb mdta^ ^to die^ — a view which began to be current at 
an early period in the life of Muslim chess — has been abandoned 
by modern scholars.^^ 

Undoubtedly what happened was this: the Arabs borrowed the 
game and its terminology from the Persians, The first element in 
the compound shdh-mdt was already familiar to them^ and to it 
they prefixed the def . art. ah ; the second element was unfamiliar. 
They observed, however, that when the shah was made maty the 
game terminated. They naturally concluded that the shah was 
deady and by the familiar methods of popular et 3 nnology connected 
it with their own verb mdta. Then through the x^irabic the word 
was introduced into the European languages. 

■ M. E. Moghadam. 

Princeton University. 


The History of the Tamil r 

In JAOS 57. 4111 Mr. Edwin H. Tuttle has expressed his 
reactions to my views on Tamil r. I- do not wish to start a con- 
troversy regarding the merits or otherwise of my views on this sub- 
ject; but I desire to point out here, for the benefit of those readers 
who may be interested in Dravidian, certain facts (known to all 
students of this language-family) which disprove or undermine 
some of the theories propounded by Mr. Tuttle in the course of the 
aforesaid paper. 

In paragraph 11 of his paper, Mr. Tuttle reconstructs a basic 
*asan ^^he ” on the strength of what he regards as the correspon- 
dence^^ of Kurukh asan to Tamil avan (there). This correspon- 
dence is illusory. The element san of Kurukh a-san that side or 
direction is a borrowing from foreign Santali, and not native 
Dravidian at all. For Santali sen “ direction, side,^^ with a low- 
front-narrow (or wide) e, see Bodding, Materials for a Santali 


® Page 169, footnote 1. 
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Grammar, II, p. 74; Bodding, SanMi Dictionary, Vj p. 253. Grig- 
nard too marks off -san in his Oraon-English Dictionary, 

Mr. Tuttle's proposition of an ancient Dravidian ^asan/'he " 
thus crumbles to the ground. 

Mr. Tuttle postulates a prehistoric nominative ending" 
in para 10 and a/' suffix" untu in para 13. untu or undu doe^ 
not exist as a '' nominative ending " or as a suffix " in the Dravid- 
ian Spraehgut available today. If he has in mind the compara- 
tively modern colloquial constructions like Tamil ittanai-y-undu 
tarugimyaf, the form un^ here is neither a suffix" nor an 
ending." 

In para 13, Mr. Tuttle says that the origin of Tam. onm be- 
comes clear by comparison with the forms of Hwo.'" That Mr. 
Tuttle himself is not sure of his position is abundantly clear from 
his former reconstructions irandu ^Hrundu two," *mutrd 
three," and his present suggestions ^rduntu “^Hwo" and 
^muruntu three." This shows on what slippery ground Mr. Tut- 
tle is working. 

In para 9 Mr. Tuttle says, To my mind this development 
Tamil I becomes B in contact with p, c, Tc "] proves clearly that 
voiceless r was the ancient value of iZ." He explains further in 
para 15: Evidently I became voiceless in contact with the voice- 
less sound, and then changed to voiceless r because the latter sound 
already existed in the language, for example as the derivative of 
rs: cp. Brahui voiceless L derived from rs {JA08 M, 358)." Here 
are a number of unproved assumptions to justify a theory ! 

Mr. Tuttle admits that / becomes t when in contact with p, c, h 
as in Tam. Mtpen; whed is there unreasonable in postulating a 
parallel change of Tto an alveolar occlusive in Tam, harpen? 

In para W he says, Tamil val or valla means ^ strong ' ; vallinam 
is the class of strong sounds, that is, voiceless ones." Let me point 
out here that the Tam. division of sounds into vallinam {h, c, p, 
t, r), mellinam {n, n, n, n, n, m), and idaiyinam (y, r, 1 , 1 , v, 1) 
is based according to the grammatical tradition (dating back to at 
least a thousand years ago), not on the distinction between voiced 
sounds and voiceless ones, but on the effort (muyam) involved in 
the process of phonation, with particular reference to the passage 
of air: in the production of the members of the vallinam, air is 
expelled strongly through the oral chamber during the process of 
8 
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the forcible release of contact in the mouth; when the mellinam 
sounds are produced^ air escapes through the nose, and the release 
of contact in the mouth follows it and is soft ; and in the 
phonation of the idaiyinam sounds, air is allowed to pass through 
the oral chamber even while a certain degree of consonantal friction 
is entailed in the speech-organs of the mouth. 

Apart from these, there are a few other data furnished by Tamil 
grammatical tradition, which one cannot lightly dismiss in esti- 
mating the value of the strong of Tamil. (1). The ancient 
Tamil grammar Tolkappiyam, E/uttu, describes the sound as being 
produced through the contact of the tip of the tongue with the 
mouth-roof, while the trill r is described as arising from the rub- 
bing of the tongue-tip. The distinction is clearly brought out 
by the use of orra being in contact, forming a stoppage ” (in the 
case of the so-called strong r in sutra 94), and of varuda rub- 
bing, oscillating with a slight friction (in the case of the trill r, 
in sutra 95). 2. The strong is never an absolute consonantal 
final in Tamil, while the post-dental trill is (sutra 78 of 
E/uttadigaram) . 

I admit, as I have already in my History of the Alveolar Plosive^ 
that a number of points regarding the strong r remain obscure ; 
but Mr. Tuttle’s suggestions are hardly helpful in dispelling the 
obscurity. 

In para 12 of his paper, Mr. Tuttle propounds a theory. “ The 
stem avaRB- represents <^*awastU <(j^awashl- ^^awaslcaly 

and is thus a doublet of its variant availcal ^^amashalP I do not 
want to comment on the series of extraordinarily complicated pho- 
netic stages postulated here; but I would like to draw attention to 
the fact that Mr. Tuttle’s theory conflicts with what is revealed 
to us by the history of the evolution of the Tamil forms; the earliest 
Tamil known as Sangam Tamil shows only aval as the nominative 
and avarr- as the inflexional stem; avaigal is a double plural form 
occurring only in the Middle Tamil stage. 

Mr. Tuttle’s theory that the Tamil dydam (which, let me observe 
here, had in the ancient stages a voiceless spirantal value depending 
on the stop following, but which later assumed a voiced glottal 
fricative value) is derived from an rests on Mr. Tuttle’s un- 
proved theory of an ancient Dravidian *5. 

In para 3 Mr, Tuttle observes that my use of the symbols f and 
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for the akeolars and of n for the dental is a ""criss-cross ar- 
rangement hard to keep in mind and he makes a gratnitons guess 
that I have followed Chatterji in this respect. This standpoint 
arises from his ignorance of the fact that the spread-blade dental 
nasal has a phonemic individuality only in colloquial and literary 
Malayalam and in Old Tamil, while in most other Indian lan- 
guages (both Dravidian and Indo- Aryan) what is described as a 
"" dental is purely a point-nasal except when in contact with a 
dental plosive following. Hence arises the imperative necessity for 
a distinctive symbol to represent the phonemically different spread- 
blade dental of Malayalam, just as distinctive symbols are also 
necessary for the alveolar plosives. I admit that my improvisation 
of dj, and n does offend symmetry; but I had to be content with 
these, as the symbols |, d (for the alveolar stops) and n (for the 
homorganic alveolar nasal) are not available in Indian printing 
presses. 

A prop os of Mr. Tuttle^s reference to Brugmann towards the end 
of para 1, I have to observe that no Indoeuropeanist worth the 
name would speculate on hypothetic forms, if the material available 
were only that supplied by a few spoken speeches like modern Eng- 
lish and modern Armenian and by a classical language like Latin 
or Greek. To attempt, as Mr. Tuttle too often does, to dogmatise 
on prehistoric Dravidian bases through confrontations of sporadic 
modern forms of non-literary speeches like Kui, Gondi, Kurukb^ 
and Brahui with ancient forms of the south Indian literary speeches 
is, I venture to submit, the negation of all true linguistic method- 
ology. The success that has attended the discussion of Indo- 
European linguistic origins is due to (i) the existence of a large 
amount of material, much of which has been historically worked 
out, and (ii) the availability of numerous and exact correspondences 
which yield regular rules of change, spontaneously as it were. These 
favourable circumstances do not obtain for Dravidian. The Dra- 
vidian speeches of central India and north India, which have pre- 
sumably suffered considerable influence of foreign language-fami- 
lies, are non-literary and entirely lacking in any past speech- 
material that might enable us to trace the history of the widely 
divergent forms of these speeches. It would be most hazardous, 
therefore, to draw forcible conclusions from comparisons of iso- 
lated forms of these central Indian and north Indian speeches with 
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those of the south. Except where the equations are so numerous 
and obf ious as to yield general rules, one cannot leap over a dark 
chronological gap of two millenia with impunity. Nothing better 
illustrates the hazardous nature of Mr. Tuttle^s method than his 
dogmatism in regarding as native Dravidian a form like Kurukb 
a-san that side or direction/^ which owes its swn to foreign Santali. 

iVgain, no Indo-Buropeanist of reputation would today lay down 
postulates of complicated prehistoric changes. The object of com- 
parative grammar is nothing more than ^^Fexamen methodique des 
coincidences entre les langues attestees^^; and sounds and forms 
are starred only as convenient signs par lesquel on exprime 
en abrege ces correspondances.” Speculative reconstructions or 
restitutions have been discredited in Indo-European long ago. 

Pinally, let me point out here that the term K elan use A. by Mr. 
Tuttle in para 1 does not denote the Malayalam language. Cald- 
well, the authority invoked by him to justify his meaning, adverts 
{Comp. Grammar, third edition, p. 17) only to Keralam ^^the land 
of Kerala, and to Kelan and Eelu, which are personal names 
signifying a native inhabitant of Kerala.” 

L. V. Kamaswami Aiyae 

Maharajah^s College, ErnaJculam 


Conversion of Tihrama Samvat Bates 

The conversion of dates from the Vikrama Samvat (V. S. or 
V. E.) into the Christian Bra is really very simple, yet it seems to 
present difSculties not only to Europeans, but even to Indians who 
apparently do not know that there is a V. S. beginning in Karttika, 
as well as one beginning in Caitra, though the Karttikadi V. S. is 
used in Bombay, Gujarat, and Kathiawar. 

Errors in current writings by Europeans that have come under 
my observation are in connection with Jain dates in western India, 
where the Karttikadi is concerned. The new year begins with the 
first day of the bright half of Karttika, Karttika Sukla Pratipada. 
As the year is lunar, the corresponding month and day of the 
Christian Era vary considerably. The usual equation of Karttika 
with October-November is somewhat misleading. V. S. Karttikadi 
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1993 began November 15, 1936 and Earttika ended with December 
13 inclnsive, V. S. 1994 began November 4, 1937 and V. S. 1995 
will begin October 24, 1938. (These dates are from Indian 
almanacs.) Therefore, to convert the date one subtracts 57 up to 
the time of the New Year a. 1>. and 56 for the rest of the time. 
If the month of the V. S. year is unknown, obviously one can not 
be sure whether to subtract 56 or 57; but considering the pro- 
portion of about 10 months to about 2 months, it is safer to subtract 
56 in such a case. 

Prof. Winternitz gives 1089 A.n. as the year of Hemacandra^s 
birth.^ Now, the exact date of Hemacandra^s birth, the full moon- 
day of Karttika, V. S. 1145, is undisputed. This would, of course, 
be 1088 A. B. 

In discussing ^ a date in the colophon of a Ms. of the Kalpasiitra 
Prof. Brown converts Divali V. S. 1125 {vihramasamvai 1125 
dlpamdladine) into 1068 a. b. Divali comes at the end of the old 
year (e. g. on October 22, 1938), not on a new moon-day, as 
Monier-Williams says.^ Hence, Divali of V. S. 1125 would be in 
1069. 

Prof. Barnett speaks of the V. S. beginning with the bright 
fortnight of the month Chaitra according to the northern calendar; 
but it originally began with Karttika." He says nothing about 
the Karttikadi calendar still being in widespread use. The V. S. 
Karttikadi begins with the bright fortnight of Karttika and each 
month begins with the bright fortnight. Hence it is sukladi. The 
V. S. Caitradi also begins with the bright fortnight (of Caitra), 
but the months begin with the dark fortnight. Hence it is krsnadi. 
V. S. 1995 Caitradi began with the bright half of Caitra, which 
was April 1, 1938. But Caitra itself started with the krsnapak§a, 
though this belonged to the end of the old year. The terms sukladi 
and krsnadi are sometimes misinterpreted as applying to the year 
instead of the months. 

Helen* M. Johnson. 

Osceola, Missouri. 


^History of Indian Literature, Vol. II, p. 482. 
2/A0^57. 118. 

® In his Dictionary, s. v. 

* Antiquities of India, p, 95. 
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The Haverford Symposium on Archaeology and the Bible. Edited 
by Elihu Gkant. New Haven: AMEEiOAisr Schools of Oei- 
EHTAL Eeseabch^ 1938. Pp. 245. $2.00. 

The volume before ns aims to give an np-to-date acconnt of the 
present status of studies dealing with the Near Bast and the Bible. 
An incidental purpose is to commemorate the interest in biblical 
studies which generations of Haverfordians have attested; it is not 
mere coincidence that of the nine contributors to this volume^, four 
have been connected, at one time or another, with Haverford 
College. 

The scope of the volume is best indicated by the list of abridged 
chapter headings: I. Syro-Palestinian Archaeology (W. B. Al- 
bright). II. Old Testament Studies (G. A. Barton). III. New 
Testament Studies (H. J. Cadbury). IV. History of Writing in 
the Near East (J. W. Blight). V. Anatolian and Hittite Studies 
(A. Goetze). VI. Mesopotamian Studies (T. J. Meek). VII. 
Arabian Studies (J. A. Montgomery). VII. Egyptian Studies (J. 
A. Wilson). The volume closes with (IX) A Supplement illus- 
trating ancient Babylonian Business, about 2000 b. g. (the Editor). 

It is obvious that a single reviewer cannot be in a position to 
comment with equal authority on all the subjects surveyed in this 
volume. It is equally clear that in a book to which nine scholars 
have contributed, the respective contributions cannot all be alike 
in approach, treatment, or the degree of emphasis given to indi- 
vidual topics, quite apart from external inequalities caused by 
inherent differences in subject matter. This reviewer might point 
out a number of passages which in his opinion could bear improve- 
ment. But there is little to be gained from such ^^picking.^^ The 
fact remains that the present Symposium is exceedingly valuable 
on the whole. We hope that it will be repeated periodically and at 
not too long intervals. 
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The FoUery of Palestine from the Barliest Times to the End of 
the Early Bronze Age, By 6. Beiojst Weight. Kew Hayen: 
Ameeigak Schools of Oeiental Eeseaech, 1937. Pp. ix + 
106^ with two tables and four plates. $1.00, 

Perhaps the most notable composite achieyement of Near East 
archaeology in recent years is the extension of our knowledge of 
early civilizations up to the end of Neolithic times, and the con- 
sequent establishment of relative chronology to cover the long 
Chalcolithic period. The bulk of the stratified material required 
has come from Mesopotamia, with Tepe Gawra in the north and 
Warka/Uruk in the south furnishing the longest series of archaic 
levels. Egypt has given us numerous proto-historic deposits, but 
no single sustained vertical accumulation of archaic occupations. 
Eor the present, therefore, important links in the relative 
chronolgy of proto-historic Egypt must be founded on outside 
synchronisms. Of late, Palestine has been proving unusually 
productive of remains antedating the Early Bronze Age. The 
material is very extensive in that it takes us back well into Neo- 
lithic times. It is also diffuse, however, so that a guide to bring 
us down to the end of Early Bronze has to draw its support from 
a number of Palestinian centers. To provide such a synthesized 
guide is the principal task which Dr. Wright has set himself in the 
study before us. That he has attained his objective with marked 
success is a tribute to his industry, ingenuity, training, and a sound 
appreciation of the potentialities as well as limitations of compara- 
tive archaeological method. In short, the book will be an indis- 
pensable source of information and reference for all students of 
the subject. 

A pioneering work is exposed to criticism in proportion to the 
amount of territory which it covers. But criticism in that ease is 
merely an indication of the scope and originality of such an effort. 
The few observations which follow are made in Just this spirit; and 
they do not convey the full importance of the book any more than 
they exhaust the number of debatable items which Dr. Wright has 
brought up. 

The ample, and exceedingly valuable, documentation will not 
mislead many to believe that WrighPs work rests entirely on 
mechanical correlations. A lively enthusiasm for his subject can 
be detected easily on a number of pages. It is inevitable that such 
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enthusiasm should lead to occasional mild excesses, A second 
thought might have caused the author to question the claim of the 
excavators of Jericho that pottery was invented on that site (p. 8) ; 
to hesitate before disproportionate stress was laid on such features 
as the thickening of a rim (e. g., p, B6) ; or to utilize with greater 
precision some of the sources cited (e. g.^ Ghassul-Gawra pp, 
32-3; the problematical nature of this correlation is indicated 
plainly in Excavations at Tepe Gawra I. 174-5). 

The author^s main concern is with pottery^ as the title indicates. 
But his two Tables at the end of the book present an attempt to 
synchronize related deposits. Such a synchronization has to be 
based on remains other than pottery alone;, and Dr. Wright has 
failed to consider a very important criterion relevant to this par- 
ticular purpose. I am referring to the technological level of metal 
work. We know now that proto-historic civilizations were by no 
means isolated; otherwise/ the present book could not have been 
written. It follows that vital technological innovations could not 
be long in spreading over areas known to have been in contact with 
one another on independent grounds. Now metal technique is 
perhaps the most important criterion of proto-historic and early 
historic progress. The main divisions of the author’s Tables (Chal- 
colithic; Early Bronze, with their several respective subdivisions) 
are an eloquent, though tacit, endorsement of this criterion. Yet 
the obvious consequence of the resulting correlations is ignored. 

To give a specific illustration, the Halaf period is now known 
from such well-stratified sites as Arpachiya, Gawra, and Chagar 
Bazar, not to mention Nineveh or Tell Halaf itself. Conclusions 
based on the evidence from so many sites are therefore- well estab- 
lished. With regard to the use of metals in the Halaf age the 
evidence is very instructive. Definitely associated with this period 
are a copper bead from Chagar Bazar and a piece of lead from a 
late Halaf deposit at Arpachiya. That is all.^ The most that 
this meager evidence entitles us to construe is that Halaf witnessed 
the beginning of the Ghalcolithic age. 

Wright, influenced by a definitely ambiguous correlation of 
Ghassfil and Halaf, lists the latter culture after the Amratian, 
which in turn is post-Badarian. We know, however, that at Badari 


^ Cf. M. E. L. Mallowan, Chagar Bazar 27 ; Arpachiya 103-4. The other 
.metal objects from Arpachiya are- assigned to the 'Obeid period. 
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copper was vorked and that the technological le?el of that work 
is superior to the a-vailable Hal§.f examples. It would follow that 
Halif is, at the latest, contemporary with Badari; it cannot possibly 
be post-Amratian. A technological and typological study of the 
earliest metal objects is urgently needed at this stage. The results 
of such a study should add considerably to the value of many 
current discussions, and improve even -such a careful and methodical 
contribution as the present work. 


University of Pennsylvania 


B. A. Speisbb 


The Excavations at Tall CJiagar Bazar/ and an Archaeological 
Survey of the Hahur Region^ WSi.-S. By M. E. L. MALLOWiJN'. 
London: Oxeorp University Press, 1936. Pp. 59 + 29 
plates. $4.00. 

The new material which has come to light in the Habnr region 
has completely altered our former estimate of conditions in Meso- 
potamia in the third milleninm b. c., and has provided evidence 
for the existence in this region of peoples concerning whom there 
have heretofore been hnt the vaguest hints. It is now apparent 
that the Habur region was open to various influences which were 
felt to a lesser extent in Sumer ; these influences emanated from 
the East Highland zone, both preceding and following an interim 
period which marked the extension of the power of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur. This interim period is represented at Chagar 
Bazar only by a few vase types derived from Sumer, and the sequel 
is characterized by the incursion of a Highland group whose pottery 
shows a definite relationship to that of Nineveh 5 and Giyan. The 
date of the arrival of this people has now been established by a 
cache of tablets from early Level 1; the relation of the tablets to 
other evidences for the chronology of Western Asia in the third 
milleninm has been pointed out by Albright in BAS OB 69, p. 20 
and note 8. The bulk of the painted ware is later than the tablets, 
and has been divided by the excavator into three phases : early inter- 
mediate, intermediate, and late, with concentration of the objects 
in the intermediate phase. This would place the pottery in the 
twentieth to eighteenth centuries, contemporary with Billa IV B 
and C, with which it has many features in common. It is interesting 
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to note that bowls which bear a family resemblance to those of Cha- 
gar Bazar 1 have been found at Tarsus and Judeideh (VIII ?), and 
Tarsus has also produced a Jar of Habur shape but with Anatolian 
decoration. The lower limit of Level 1 is indicated by the com- 
plete absence of Hurrian ware; Albright {AJA^ 1937, p. 500) has 
already noted that the sherd described by Mallowaii as Hurrian 
belongs in reality to the calieiform ware of North Syria, in the 
last phase of which painted bands and wavy lines supplanted string- 
cutting and burnishing. 

Ninevite 5 or Billa ware is represented at Chagar Bazar by the 
monochrome incised variant, the painted ware being for the most 
part degenerate. The handmade bowls in fig. 19, 5-8, designated by 
Mallowan as degenerate Halaf ware, have now been satisfactorily 
explained by Speiser (BAS OR 68, 7ff.) in connection with similar 
pots from G-awra XII. This would indicate that the mound was not 
entirely deserted during the period represented by the gap between 
levels 5 and 6, during which the Habur region as a whole seems 
not to have been settled. 

With level 6 begins the Halaf ware, mixed in levels 13-15 with 
Samarra as well as burnished sherds. As the position of Samarra 
ware at the end of HalM and contemporary with ‘Obeid ware has 
been demonstrated by Speiser (Asia^ September 1938), while the 
burnished wares belong to the earliest in Mesopotamia and Syria, 
there seems to exist some inconsistency in recording the finds. 
Incidentally, on p. 52 PL III, 8-10 should read 15 (possibly 14) -17. 

The catalogue method used in describing the finds is to be com- 
mended, as it eliminates verbosity and makes it a simple matter 
to locate in the text the objects in the illustrations. The compari- 
sons, however, are often superficial: the tripod bowls, fig. 10: 12, 
15, cannot be related to those from Ahmar and Hammam, which 
do, however, connect with a figurine found in a later campaign at 
Chagar Bazar. The Hammam ware as a whole cannot be considered 
a counterpart of Chagar Bazar 1 ware; for, like the solitary chalice 
fragment from Level 1, it belongs to the calieiform period, its latest 
phase, in which banded ware appears, probably overlapping the 
early level of Chagar Bazar 1, in which appear local survivors of 
the Third Dynasty of Hr, with which Hammam ware was con- 
temporary. 

Maeiai^ Welkee 

University of Pennsylvania 
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Relief und Inschtiff des Koenigs Dareios I am Felsen von Bagistan* 
Von Fbiedeioh: Wilhelm Kohig. Mit 2 Tafeln, 5 Skizzen 
nnd 1 Earte. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1938. xii + 97 pages. 

Konig gives ns an intensive stndy of the Darius scnlptnres and 
inscriptions on the Eock of Behistan. His first conclnsion (p. 1^) 
is that the scnlptnres are not cnt from the rock itself, bht are of a 
different material, carried np and inserted into the face of the cliff. 
Then, from the traces of frame-lines, from hints in the texts them- 
selves, and from some other scattered arguments, he draws up (pp. 
30-2) an elaborate schedule of the work, which he considers to have 
been begun about 519 b. o., and completed about 485. Thus this 
memorial was under construction through the entire reign of 
Darius. 

If we did not have knowledge to the contrary, we should assume 
that a scholar who would undertake these tasks had examined the 
subject in situ ; but no, Eonig tells us frankly that he has worked 
from published accounts and descriptions, plates and photographs, 
examined under the microscope when this might be helpful. For 
my part, then, I feel distrustful of his results : notably as to the 
extreme duration of the construction. It has long been agreed that 
Column V of the OP text, and the relief of the Scythian Skunkha, 
were later additions; but how much later? A date ante quern non 
is given in V, lines 2-3, but unhappily the crucial characters have 
been destroyed. Eing and Thompson {Sculptures and Insc, of 
Darius, p. 79) give the text as 

(2) ima : t[ya : ada^m : ahu[navam : ....]Hy® : a[++] 

(3) ; [+++++ ; J Sardam : [. . . pasdva : ya]0d : xsdyor 

(4) Biya : \abavam :'] 

This is what I did in the — ^th year after I became king.” But 
what numeral is to be supplied ? Or are there two numerals, since 
the c® at the start of line 3 looks as though a defectively written 
-ca ^"" and” stood there ? It is to be noted that there are several 
uncertainties in our data : ET do not tell us the length of the 
second gap in either line. I have therefore transcribed their dots 
faithfully in these two places, but in the other gaps have followed 
their statements of the probable number of characters, by using the 
same number of 4- -signs. ET state also that the traces of the 
first lost character in 3 are possibly those of ^ (^=*= 0^: two hori- 
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zoiitals above two short verticals) or (three horizontals above 
two short verticals); and that those of the first eharacter in the 
second gap in 3 are the heads of three horizontals. Since this may 
begin possibly there is no gap between Bardam and pasava. 
Possibly also the second gap in 2 is to be filled with making 
Now Kbnig (pp, 33-4) fills the remaining gaps a [sidjmca : 
Ivisdm : ] ^^28th/^ and this is the main support for his extended 
dating. The difficulties in accepting this text are serious. Both 
Avestan and Mod. Persian lead us to assume, for the OP form here 
needed, astamdm ^^8th ^^and visastamdm though Tedic 

Skt. has, as Kbnig states, ijmsa- “ 20th.” There is also the prob- 
lem of -ca: this must be -ca and” (defectively written), but I 
do not accept the use of on the prior only of the two words 
which it connects. The instances cited by Bartholomae in the AiW 
are very few, and not free from suspicion. Thus, despite Ebnig^s 
insistence on the correctness of his restoration, I cannot accept it, 
and with this goes his basis for the extended dating. 

On the other hand, I am unable to make a satisfactory restoration 
of the passage myself. The restrictions laid down by KT^s descrip- 
tion make it impossible, short of the assumption that KT misread 
or the engravers erred in the work. The restoration which seems 
to me most likely is that given by Tolman {Cuneiform Supplement, 
autographed, p. 39), based on reinterpretation of two of KT^s word- 
dividers as a horizontal hasta with a vertical hasta beneath its head : 
duvi]tiydm [ : 6arda}mcd [:] glitiydm Oardamcld : pasdva, 

during both the second year and the third year after,” without a 
preceding patiy. 

The second part of the volume consists of a translation of the 
inscription into German (pp. 35-59), notes on words and passages 
(pp. 60-78), a brief chapter on the politico-religious background 
of the fourth column (pp. 79-83), another on the meter of the 
inscription (pp. 84-92), and indexes of topics and words (pp. 
93-7), The translation is arranged in short lines of free verse, 
corresponding with the metrical units which Kbnig posits in the 
OP text. I therefore turn to these phenomena of meter. 

In addition to certain alliterative formulas, notably in Col. IV 
(and none too frequent there, even including such dubious exam- 
ples as 4. 38 avam : ufraMam : parsd, where he counts / p as an 
alliterative unit), he finds (pp. 87-9) that much of the text can be 
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arranged in groups of 8 syllables, a familiar unit in the Awsta, 
with an iambic rhythm. He finds another arrangement in the 
passages where a Judicial sentence is pronounced : mixed trochaic 
and dactylic units, eatalectic, with some explanatory material in 
prose. Thus he gives § 64 (4.67-9), the units being set off by 
vertical lines in my transcription: tvdm ha (csdyaOiyd | hyd apardm 
aMy I [now prose] martiya Tiya draujana akatiy hyavd zurahara 
aJiatiy | [now verse] dvaiy md damtd hiyd | ufrastddiy parsL In 
this there are some linguistic impossibilities. Tuvam is dissyllabic, 
and not tvam^ as he take it, for tv became Ow in Iranian, as, e. g., 
in OP acc. duvdm = Skt. tvdm. XsdyaOiya has 3 syllables, being 
in pronunciation xsdyaByay with Median 6y OP sy (written %), 
and not 4 as Kdnig here (and elsewhere) assumes. While he here 
rightly takes ahy as dissyllabic dhiy, he in the next two §§ of the 
OP makes dhy a monosyllable and vaindhy a dissyllable, both 
being impossible measurements. The same is to be said of his 
pdrihdrdhdis, for paribarah^dis 4. 74, which is a conventional writ- 
ing for paribardJiy -f- dis (-t is written -it/, but -t- is omitted after 
h in OP orthography) and represents the pronunciation parihardhi- 
dis ; and of his ufrdsatdm 4. 38, of which he makes 4 syllables 
instead of the 3 belonging to ufrasiam. 

Therefore, without denying the possibility of metrical units in 
the OP text, I am skeptical of Konig^s interpretations, and pass 
to his notes on words and phrases (pp. 60-78). In numerous 
instances he finds Median terms; in others he seeks their primary 
meanings, which he uses as a basis for his translation. The ques- 
tion may be raised whether the primary meanings were still felt 
by the users of the words at the time of the inscription. Of such 
I take the phrase avam : ubartam : parsd him well borne bear 
thou up which Konig (p. 69) takes as from the idiom of house 
construction, where the wall or the column bears the crossbeam. 
Vazra-ha (p. 60) is he who holds the or double ax. The 

name Uvaja is still three syllables for him (pp. 62-3, cf. p. 36, § 6), 
though the Susa inscription describing Dariuses palace gives us 
TJjaiy in UJa,^^ that is, Huja, whence modern Huz, For a^ar[++ ] 
1.21 (Tolman's agartd), Konig (p. 65) proposes agr[mata] 
treubesorgt,” to correspond with Akk. pitqudu. He is right 
(p. 65) in taking ydtd not as ^^untiV^ but as ^^so that^^ in 1. 25 
(§9), but he should do so also in 1.69 (§14). He derives 
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hadugam 6. 55, proclamation (pp. 67-8) as borrowed from 
Hittite “ message/^ bnt Benveniste SjSiP 30. 73 has a good 

IE etymology from (the cognates of) Ski sam + root press, 
milk, express^ 

Kbnig makes a good point (pp. 70-1) on 1. 86 (§ 18), where We 
read ^Hlie army of Nidintu-Bel held the Tigris, there it halted; 
and aiis naviyd dha/^ The usual interpretation of the last words 
is thereby was a flotilla,” but the Akk. and Elam, versions have 
river was full.” Kbnig takes the OP as ^^the river was 
navigable,” i. e., to be crossed only by boats ; abis is then in Ms 
opinion a miswriting for apis, cf. 1.95-6. While accepting Ms 
view in principle, I shonld prefer to normalize abisa (abl. adv. like 
avadasa) from opposite ” and understand Tigm from the pre- 
ceding (or possibly an haplography for a-h^-i-s^ : 

That the form amdnaya, varying with amdniya, is from two roots 
man- ^^wait” and think” (p. 72) seems to me very unlikely, 
as also that did 2.48,63 means "^Hhonghts.” For [ata]r : diddm 
: frdhajam 2. 78, Kbnig (p. 73) proposes [upa]Ta : diddm : fra- 
Aa/am /^np on the castle I flayed him,” that is flayed him and 
hung his skin (stuffed with straw) on the castle battlements.” 
For far-ha^j- flay ” he cites KPers. Mnjidlm to pull, flay.” 
I accept the interpretation, but not the emendation, since a prepo- 
sition is needed and upara can be only an adjective. In 4. 6-7 
adanmm : ajanam : utd : IX : xsdyadiyd : agaridyam, Kbnig (p. 
76) regards the order of the clauses as reversed by error, and 
translates ^^I seized 9 kings and slew them”; but he does not 
explain the singular ioxm sim — I refer to my remarks JA08 35. 
344-50. In 4. 44 he rejects (pp. 76-7) TolmaMs Auramazdlam : 
updva'jrtaiy (aiy) turn to, appeal to Ahuramazda” (with 
dittography; or is the form perhaps updvartiyaiy with a ya-suffix?) 
and proposes, after the Elamite " Ahuramazda is my witness,” 
Auramazd[dmaiy : v'jrtiyaiy, connected with Skt. vrata- ^Wow,” 
another evidence for which in Iranian he finds (p. 75) in the 
province-name Earauvatis, But the latter is clearly the equivalent 
of Skt. sarasvaU, the form vrtiyaiy is not explained, and I therefore 
reject both. 

The normalized orthography used by Kbnig is very misleading; 
thus for taumd, Ddrayavaus, Qauhruva, ariha, he uses tdmd. Dare- 
jawos, Oolarwa, anriha. For precision one must employ a strictly 
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uniform style, which, can be at once turned back into the cuneiform. 
Even the word-dividers should be indicated, for clarity in connec- 
tion with gaps. I have accordingly in this review changed all 
citations into the method which I employ, which agrees in all but 
minor details with the styles used by Schaeder, by Meillet and 
Benveniste, by Jackson, Tolman, and Gray. 

Another unpleasant feature of the book is the excessive use of 
exclamation points to emphasize some statement of the author, 
which disagrees with the view of another scholar or points out 
another's (supposed) error. Thus pp. 8-16 have at least 15 such 
outbursts. 

The volume is none the less an interesting study, and the points 
made in connection with Darius’s political and ethieo-religious 
views are worth serious consideration, as well as many of the 
comments on individual words and phrases. 

Eoland G. Kejstt. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


What was the Original Gospel in Buddhism f By Mns. Ehts 
Davids. London : Epwokth Pkbss, 1938. Pp. 143. 

This volume conveniently summarizes the conclusions Mrs. Ehys 
Davids has reached as to the nature of the original ” Buddhist 
teaching. The Buddhist scholar nowadays sees Buddhism in its 
setting, and no longer as though it were something entirely new 
and alien to the Indian Weltanschauung; it is largely the result of 
her work that Buddhism is now seen to have been far less heterodox 
than was once thought. And this is a great service. At the same 
time it provokes the curious reflection that the suspicious popu- 
larity of Buddhism ” in Europe has rested upon a very thorough 
misunderstanding of what Buddhism really was. The essential 
doctrines of Buddhism, like those of all orthodox traditions, are in 
radical opposition to our modern individualism. 

Mrs. Ehys Davids now maintains, and I am in full agreement 
with her here, if not on many other points, that the Buddha never 
denied the attd (dtman), and that is primarily spirit/’ It 
is because the spirit is Everyman’s true being (esse) as distin- 
guished from the accidents (ndma-rupay savinndna-Mya, psycho- 
physical operation) of this being, that dtman in reflexive usage 
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acquires the secondary meaning of and when the higher 

self is meant has been rendered by Self with the capital. This 
^^ Self'**^ is unsatisfactory for two reasons, first because it leaves 
out the basic concept of spiration, and second because our notion 
of a self in any form does not exclude the psycho-physical ego 
which the puthujam naturally and the naithika deliberately identi- 
fies with himself Perhaps the only way to avoid these dilemmas 
is to retain self in reflexive usage, and to render by spiritual 
essence elsewhere, or simply by spirit/^ assuming that it is 
understood that the spirit is our veritable being. It is hardly 
necessary, though sometimes convenient, to distinguish my spirit 
from the Spirit, since jlvatman = paramatmany Just as “ Whoever 
is Joined unto the Lord, is one spirit (I Cor. VI. 17). It would 
be a mistake to render dtman by soul in any context. 

Mrs. Ehys Davids, then, renders (as I have done) the Buddha^s 
last words by Be ye such as have the spirit for their lamp and 
leiuge {atta~d%pdy atta-sarand), oi, Dh. 236 8o harohi dlpam 
attano^ Make a lamp of the spirit (not as translated, for the 
spirit ^^), and Sn. 601 ye attadlpd vicarante lohe ahirhcand. It is 
when the Eye in the world has been quenched that the injunction 
attadlpd viharatha applies; the doctrine is indistinguishable from 
that of BU. IV. 3. 6 where when all other lights have gone out and 
the fires are quenched {sdntaydm), it is the spirit by which one 
sees, etc. The equation dlpa == emerges again if we collate 
Mahavagga I. 23 attanam gaveyyesdtha with Dh. 146 andhahdrma 
onaddha^ padlpam na gavessatha? Incidentally, Mrs. Khys Davids^ 
rendering of gaveyyesdtha by "that you hunted for is admirable; 
but "hunting for lost cattle, which she says "is a feature in 
Buddhist Suttas^^ is a "feature” throughout the Vedic tradition 
(e. g. EV. X. 46. 2 : it is represented in Christianity by the doctrine 
oi \hQ vestigium pedis i Eckhart speaks of the soul as "following 
the spoor of her quarry, Christ ”) , and at this point it wonld have 
been helpful to point out that the very word for "Way” (magga: 
Dhtp. 298 has gavesati^ maggana) derives from mrg, to "hunt,” 
especially in the sense of "track.” It is only from this point of 
view that the cult of the Buddha^s footprints can be understood. 


^ Andhakareim onaddha, “ ye in the bonds of darkness,” makes it certain 
that padlpam is “lamp.” Blpa as “ island” (Dh. 25 and Sn. 1145) is not 
equated with attd. 
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The Buddhist denial of atta is always exclusive and never in- 
clusive; the error of the puthujana consists in the delusion ^^that 
there is spiritual-essence in what-is-not-spirit {anatiani . . . atta, 
A. II. 52 ) . It is always at the close of passages analysing the psycho- 
physical self that the expression recurs, m me so atta, '' That is 
not my spiritual-essence or n’ eso ’ham asmi n’ etam me, 
^^ Thafs not me, they^re, none of mine/^ The method is that of 
the remotionis or negativa, so well-known in Christian contexts, 
where too there are certain things which our intellect cannot 
behold ... we cannot understand what they are except by denying 
things of them"^ (Dante), and '^What He is not is clearer to us 
than what He is^^ (St. Thomas Aquinas), ^^He cannot be reached 
except by negations (Mcolas of Cusa). It would be impossible 
for us to understand the nature of our own being : Thou eouldst 
not think the thinker of thinking, or know the knower of knowing 
(BIT. III. 4. 2) ; that can only be erlelt in knowledge — as (jmna, 
etymologically and semantically gnosis ^^), it cannot be known-of 
(vijndna) except as if (yathd), God himself does not know 
what He is, because He is not any what^^ (Eiivgena) . 

Man has two selves,^^ which may be at war with one another 
(S. I, 91-92 = BG. VI. 5-7), of which we speak when we say ^ I ^ 
acted in spite of ^myself or against my better nature, and 
which are the anima to be lost and anima to be saved of Luke 
XVII, 33, etc., which first anima ^^soul^^) a man must 

hate if he would be My disciple, Luke XIV. 26. In this sense 
^^All scripture cries aloud for freedom from self (Bckhart) ; 
our ^^unselfishness” being, of course, merely a symptom of this 
freedom, and not the liberty itself. The Brahmanas and IJpanisads 
abound in references to the two selves.” Mrs. Ehys Davids says 
(p. 40) ^^ Only once have I found the distinction patently drawn 
where in the same Sutta (A. I. 249) we have ^ Great Self^ 
(mahattd ^mahatma) and ^little self^ {app’dtumo) J^ But the 
fundamental question of the Upanisads, Which is most the self ? ” 
(hatama atma, BIT. IV. 3. 7), Which one is it?” {hatama, MU. 
II. 1) is certainly reflected in Sn. 508 "' By which self {hen’attand) 
does one attain the Brahma-world?” (Buddhism does not disdain 
to speak of the summum bonum thus nor even to make Brahmahood 
The two selves are certainly clearly distinguished in Dh. 160 where 
a synonym of Buddhahood (S. III. 83-84 brahma-bhutd . . . buddha*, 
Itivuttaha 57, bhdvitattannataram brahmaVhutam tathdgatam bud- 
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dham) . The two selves are certainly clearly distingnished in Dh. 160 
where "^^Self (spirit) is the Lord of self (ego)^^ (attii hi attano 
natho) ; ^ and in S. I. 71-72 where atta is opposed to (xiM in the same 
way that S. I. 57 speaks of the ehildish as liaving self as foe to 
self (amiUen.-eva-aUm while in Dli. 103 the man who conquers 
self (jeyya attmiam) is certainly not the self that is eonqnered. 
The three last mentioned texts together are virtnally identical with 
EG. 'VI. 5-6 where the spiritual-self (dtman) is the friend of one 
in whom the self-will {citmmi) has been conquered (jitah), hui th.e 
enemy of-what-is-not-the-spirit {andtmanah = Pali anattam). In 
the same way S. I. 169 ajjhatam adliydtmiham) eva jalaydmi 
jotim , . . hadayam joiiitlicma^ joti aUci sudantOy 1 kindle a 
flame within me^ the heart the altar, the flame the dompted self 
is nothing but the “internal Agnihotra^^ of SB. X. 5. 3. 3. and 
SAr. X. 

The reinterpretation of Buddhist attii doetrine bears on the 
questions of “reincarnation^^ and harma. By “reincarnation^’ 
(a poor translation of Indian terms that mean “springing np 
again” or “continued becoming”), as distinguished from metem- 
psychosis, transmigration, regeneration and resurrection, we mean 
always the belief in a rebirth on this earth, whether in a human or 
a lower form. The two doctrines are by no means inseparable. 
The doctrine of harma (essentially that everything done has an 
immediate or a delayed effect, and that nothing happens without 
a cause) is indistinguishable from the Christian doetrine of “me- 
diate causes,” without which, as St. Thomas Aquinas says, “ the 
world would have been deprived of the perfection of causality,” 
and in agreement with which are St. Augustine’s words “ the human 
body preexisted in the previous works in their causal virtues,” ® 
identical with S. II. 65 “This body ... should be regarded as the 
product of past works.” The denial of essence to component things, 
which are not beings but operations, necessitates the view that 


^ The same relation is involved wherever we meet with the expression 
attdnam dameti in any form, since it is impossible for one and the same 
substance to function in one and the same connection both as ruler and as 
ruled. This is commonly overlooked in our use of the words “ self-control 
and “ self-rule.’’ 

® Gen, ad lit, VII. 24 as interpreted by St. Thomas Aquinas, Sum, TUeol, 
I 91. 2 ad 4. 
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there is no thing that can pass OYer from one habitation ” (nivaso) 
to another ; nor does the repeated simile of the lighting of one 
lamp from another allow ns to read into Bnddhist doctrine any 
assertion of the transmission of an essence from one life to another : 
it is jnst as when one billiard ball strikes another, no thing, bnt 
only a directed motion is transmitted, the motion of the second 
ball is its /'life,'’' and this life has been transmitted, bnt it conld 
not say "J the former ball" (of which the "dead stop" 
corresponds to the thanam of Bnddhist doctrine regarding the 
chain of births, and past which it is so difficnlt to go when one 
tries to follow back the sequence of former habitations). So far 
as I know, the only scholar who has pointed out that " Buddhists 
deny the transmigration (i, e. 'reincarnation') of a soul" is B. C. 
Law (see review of Concepts of Buddhism by Keith in IHQ. XIV. 
182). Law in fact writes (p. 45) "the Bnddhist freely entertains 
the popular belief in rebirth . . . (But) it goes without saying 
that the Bnddhist thinker repudiates the notion of the passing of 
the ego from an embodiment to an embodiment." ^ 

In other words, "we" both are and reap the consequences of 
what-has-been-done, but not as a consequence of what "we" have 
done. Mrs. Ehys Davids cites (p. 89) the question asked in S. 
II. etc., " If deeds are done without a doer, that is, a self, who is 
it that experiences the results of them?" (John IX. 2, "Who did 
sin, this man or his parents, that he is born blind? ")^ and thinks 
it a very reasonable one. And so in a certain common sense it is. 
But the doctrine of causal origination (paticcasamuppada) is 
" deep " {gambhlro, S. II. 92) : deeper than the range of " common 


^ But he is not correct in implying that the simile of the land-leech in 
BU- IV. 4. 3 refers to the passage of a soul from one body to another. The 
land-leech ” is the “ deathless, bodiless Spirit that takes up its stand 
in one body after another (CU. VIII. 12. 1). In the same way the ^ehin 
01 BG. II. 22 is by no means a psychic substance but the Unborn Spirit 
“not come from anywhere nor become anyone” of the parallel text KU. 
II. 18, the Mman of BU. IV. 4. 13 asmin samdehye gahane pravistah. 

® The remarkable answer attributed to the Christ, Neither hath this 
man sinned, nor his parents: but that the works of God should be made 
manifest in him ” is in complete accord with JUB, I. 5. 2 and all tradi- 
tional teaching. It is the Buddha’s answer in S. II. 18-23, 75 and III. 103, 
etc., where it is neither true that one sows and himself reaps nor that one 
sows and another reaps. 
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sense.^^ The Brahmanical doctrine of recurrent becoming is self- 
consistent and invariable from the Eg Veda to Sahkaracarya (what- 
ever the contemporary or modern putJiujmia may or may not have 
believed). It is a part of the transcendental Person (i e. that 
part of infinite possibility that is a possibility of manifestation) 
that becomes again here^^ {iha punar ahJiavatj fRY, X. 90. 4) : 
there is no other round-about-goer but the Lord {msvarad. anyah 
samsdny^mkaTB, on Br. Sutra I. 1. 5).^ The reincarnation of the 
psycho-physical self, myself in the common sense, is progenitive 
(EV. VL*^70. 3 pra prajabUr jdyate; JUB. III. 27. 17 prajd me 
punas sa?}ibhutir me; CU. III. 17. 5 asostetiy punar utpadanam 
6vdsya)J It is also Brahmanical doctrine that this man So-and-So 
is not the doer of anything (JUB. I. 5. 2 ; BG. V. 8) , nor is his being 
in a given way (Pali itthatd) his veritable essence (SB. I. 9. 3. 23, 
where the return to oneself when the rite is relinquished is to 
return ^^from the truth to the lie/^ satyam to anrtam). It is the 
Spirit alone, the Inner Man that sees, hears and acts within and 
through us {dtmd . . . aio hi sarvdni Tcarmdni uUistha7it% BIT. I. 
6. 3) : and this Spirit does not suffer the consequences of its acts, 
but only surveys them yathdbhutam as they are adventitiously, the 
product of mediate causes (Icarma ) : the spirit is impassible. The 
arhat, being in the spirit,’^ accordingly sees events, not as affects, 
but as effects. And if this were impossible, if the command to be 


® Among other texts might be cited also AV. X. 8. 13 prajdpatis carati 
garhhe and Mund. Tip. II. 2. 5-6 ekam atmanam , , . sa eso ^ntas carafe 
hahudhd jdyamanah. 

^ Among other pertinent texts may be cited AA. II. 5 where it is " him- 
self ” {atmanam era) that the father “makes become” [adhihlimayati) 
in the mother, and this is called his “ second birth ( tad asya dmtiyam 
janma). At the same time “that other self of his” (so ’sydyam itara 
dinrn) having done its work {Jcrtakrtyah == Pali katakiceo, katam kara- 
nlyam) enters into the Gale and departs {praiti) when its time comes, to 
be boxm again {punar jdyate) ^ which is his “ third birth and Mann IX. 8, 
where the husband, entering into his wife, becomes an embryo, and is 
“thereupon horn” {iha jdyate), the wife {jay a) being so-called “because 
he is horn again of her” (yad asydm jdyate pun ah). What should be 
noted here is that that punar janma in which there is a reconstitution of 
psycho-physical character is not post mortem, but takes place while the man 
is still living. The “third birth” is not in this world, nor indeed, if he 
be really krtakrtyah (as is taken for granted), in any world; implying, 
not the rebirth of a “ character,” but a release from individuality. 
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perfect even as your Father in heaven is perfect could not he 
obeyed, there could be no escape from pain and mortality ® (as 
I would render punar mrtyu). If for Mrs. Ehys Davids this is 
not even "" remotely possible {JJdam: Verses of Uplift p. xiii) 
this amounts to a denial of the goal to which the Buddhist and all 
traditional doctrine unwaveringly points, and deprives the texts of 
any but a literary ” value. If the Buddha had not in fact over- 
come death (mdrahhibhu) how could he have opened the Doors 
of the Deathless (amatosa (imm) ? 

And if all these doctrines (except, of course, the last in its 
specific application to ^^Gotama^^) are not only ancient Brah- 
manical doctrine, but have also been universally taught (as could 
easily be shown), how can we attribute their presence in the Pali 
canon to a late monastic perversion of original gospel ? They 
are the inevitable corollaries of the dtman doctrine itself of which 
all the ramifications are implicit in EV. I. 115. 1. The Buddha 
in fact does not merely refrain from any denial of the dtman^ but 
is himself the dtman; as is explicitly afl&rmed in DdA. 67 (tathdgaia 
=^aUd)^ surely a ^^late^^ and monastic” text. Incidentally, is 
it not perhaps high time to abandon the anti-monastic prejudice by 
which our reading of religious history is so often discolored? In 
any case, it must be admitted that the Buddhist, like the Christian 
scriptures, pierce even unto the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit” (Heb. IV. 12). 

A consequence of our better understanding of the Buddhist doc- 
trine of the Spirit will be the recognition of a much closer cor- 
respondence between Buddhism and Christianity than has hitherto 
been thought of. It must, however, also be realised (1) that almost 
all that Buddhism has in common with Christianity is of pre-Bud- 
dhist derivation, and that it is accordingly rather with the Vedic 
than the Buddhist tradition that Christianity should be compared 
by those who are interested in the historical problem, and (2) that 
the correspondence of Indian and Christian doctrine, however close, 
affords no proof of borrowing or influence on either side; as Sir 


® If there were not this Unborn, Unbecome {ajatam abhiitam, cf. KU. 
11. 18 na lahhuva ha4cit, ajah), Not-eifected. {ahatam, cf. Mnnd. I. 2. 12 
nasty akrtah krtena) , Incomposite {asamJchatam) , there would be no way 
out of this world of birth, coming into being, effection and composition 
(Ud. 80). 
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Arthur Bteiis once remarked in another context^ The coincidences 
of tradition are beyond the scope of accident/^ It will also appear 
that those who are concerned for the survival of religion or of the 
pMlosopMa perennis are defeating their own ends w^hen they iden- 
tify religion with this or that religion, or the philosophia' peren- 
nis ® with a particular philosophy. It is perfectly true that there 
cannot be more than one true or (in the proper sense of the word) 
catholic religious philosophy. It does not follow that any one 
religious philosophy must be branded as heretical from the stand- 
point of another; heresy, properly speaking, will be an opinion 
contrary to the basic truth in which all are founded (as 
examples of such heresies might be cited pantheism, monophysitism, 
patripassianism, and the asura doctrine of CU. VIII, 8 that 
one^s very self is seen in the flesh). At the same time there must be 
stylistic distinctions of one religion from another, for the simple 
reason that nothing can be known except in accordance with the 
mode of the knower, i. e. in a given way. ilnd if all roads lead to 
the same goal, it is also true that we can hardly follow any one that 
does not start from somewhere in our own neighbourhood. In 
other words, a thorough knowledge of the Vedanta, Islam, or Bud- 
dhism may enable a man to better understand the Christian dogma, 
but need not by any means (or only with very rare exceptions) 
persuade the man who is already a Christian in some sense to be- 
come a Hindu, Muhammadan, or Buddhist, or vice-versa. Tol- 
erance must not be confused with indifferentism ; tolerance should 
be a consequence of the recognition of common truths expressed in 
various ways, indifferentism or latitudinarianism implies an in- 
difference to error and puts the pMlosophia perennis on a level with 
any man’s op inions^^ 

■ . ■ . Akanba K. Coomaeaswamt. ' 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


9 ic Perennis ” cannot be tbought apart from unimrsaliSf^ i. e. “ catbolie.’^ 
Ditthi (drsti) as private view ” should be distinguished from darsana, 
point of view ” in the sense of ** angle or level of reference.” Thus chem- 
istry and physics would not he two dittJiis but two dar4anas, both equally 
‘‘scientific.” Ditthis may be incompatible; darsanas are complementary. 
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Chinese Prose Literature of the Tang Period. By E. D. Edwaeds. 

London: Peobsthain, 1937. 236 pages. 

This IS the first of two volumes devoted to a study of the Tang 
tai ts'ung sh% consisting in Chinese of 144 chilan, an anthology of 
short prose works believed to have been produced during the T^ang 
period. There are introductory chapters dealing with the anthology, 
with prose composition, history, the arts, science, religion, and 
drama. The main body of the work consists of Bibliographical 
and Biographical notes on, and Translations from, Books 1-85 of 
The Tang tai ts'ung shuP There are European and Chinese bibli- 
ographies, a general index, a bibliographical index, and an index 
of proper names. Generous footnotes are provided, with Chinese 
characters. Dr. Edwards does not seem to know of the Harvard- 
Yenching series of indexes to the 

The author^s primary interest is in fiction, and it will probably 
be as a study of pre-Sung fiction that these volumes will have their 
greatest value. She acknowledges her indebtedness to the late Lu 
Hsiin and other modern Chinese critics. Apparently she does not 
know that Lu Hsiin was the pen name of Chou Shu-Jen, whose 
correspondence was recently published in Shanghai, as well as a 
volume devoted to his memory. Although Vol. II will be devoted 
to fiction, a good deal of the translation in Vol. I might be classified 
under that head. Like the late Professor Giles, Dr. Edwards has 
a flair for interesting stories and anecdotes, and this makes the 
book fascinating reading — so much so, that one forgets the great 
amount of careful scholarship that has gone into the notes and 
biographies. 

The chapter on the drama, based on Wang Kuo-wei, and to some 
extent on Arlington, is excellent. The other introductory chapters 
are not so good, and contain some imperfect generalizations. While 
the science of the tsung shu may be limited to medicine and agri- 
culture, the T^ang period saw work done in other scientific fields, 
and Dr. Edwards^ knowledge of the medical literature of the time 
is not exhaustive. The chapter on religion might better be entitled 
magic, and here the author might have known Peng and Shryock, 
Black Magic in China {JA08 55. 1-30). In referring to the fu, 
or prose-poetry, she should have, referred to Clark's The Prose-Poetry 
of 8u Tung-fo (Shanghai, 1935), which has a good historical sec- 
tion. While she commences her historical accounts very properly 
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with the Han or earlier, she does not seem to know the literature of 
the Six Dynasties period well, and this has led her into a few mis- 
statements. For example, she says that from the Han to the T^ang 
period, literature followed Han models ; but the authors of the Three 
Kingdoms and Chin periods reacted against Han precedents. She 
does not mention the peculiar Six Dynasties style, and she does not 
realize that the rhythm and balance of prose sentences is not merely 
for elegance, but is also a great aid in punctuation and in under- 
standing the meaning. The two bibliographies might be much 
fuller. 

But even without the second volume, Dr. Edwards has produced 
a valuable work. Perhaps there might be less attention to amusing 
anecdotes, and more to serious compositions, although the reader 
would be sorry to miss any of the stories. The book will be essential 
to any course given in English on Chinese literature, and particu- 
larly Chinese fiction. 


Studies in Early Chinese Culture, First Series. By H, 6 . Creel. 

Baltimore: Waverly Press, 1937. 266 pages, 1 plate. 

This volume is Ho, 3 of the Studies in Chinese and Belated 
Civilizations, published by the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties. The series is a memorial to the late C. J. Morse through 
Margaret W, Parker, who desired that the gift remain anonymous 
until after her own death. 

The manuscript of this volume was prepared before Dr. CreeFs 
more popular book. The Birth of China (Hew York, 1937), but 
delays in publication resulted in its later appearance. The present 
volume is more scholarly, and contains the basis for many of the 
generalizations in the popular work. 

This book deals with broader generalizations resting upon detailed 
researches in pre-Chou culture, and while there is a wealth of detail 
given in the text and notes, such detail is taken from the intensive 
work of Black, Andersson, etc., as well as from a host of Chinese 
scholars. The author is particularly to be praised for his familiarity 
with the results of Chinese scholarship in his field, and for his use 
of it. There are also many references to European works, but here 
the author might have been a little fuller; the most noticeable 
absence is the lack of any reference to Maspero. While Dr. Creel 
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shows familiarity with the research in his fields his own contribution 
is primarily the correlation of the work of others and making of 
hypotheses based upon this correlation. These hypotheses are often 
original and brilliant, and in general show good commonsense* In 
particular, the reviewer agrees with the author’s criticism of chron- 
ologies based on the Bamboo Boohs, of Karlgren’s theories of phallic 
symbols and of the relation between the spoken and written 
language, and of the literature attributed to the Shang period. 

In treating the Shang Sung section of the SUh, Dr. Creel might 
have mentioned that the Shang sacrifices, as well as the ancestral 
line, were continued in the state of Sung during the Chou period, 
so that it was natural to consider Sung as the representative of the 
Shang. He might have mentioned the bibliography of works on the 
oracle bones by BounakofE (Leningrad, 1935). Sometimes Dr. 
Creel states hypotheses as if they were facts, as when (p. 41) he 
says, speaking of the Shang bones, A literature of quite another 
sort existed alongside of them; it was written on perishable mate- 
rials and has vanished.” This is quite reasonable, but since such 
literature admittedly no longer exists, it ought not to be stated as 
a fact. While the author’s critical methods are usually sound, it 
might be noticed that to assume, even on fairly good evidence, that 
certain terms — for example, fien and wu hsing — are late, and that 
their appearance proves a late origin, is a dangerous principle. 

Dr. Creel wisely avoids a discussion of social organization, and 
says little about the origins of specific cultural traits. His general 
conclusions concerning the Hsia are sound, and his location of the 
Hsia and Shang cultures toward the east would support the position 
of Maspero, but he does not go so far as the latter in assigning the 
characteristic Chinese culture a southern origin. As a matter of 
fact, some of the Chinese cultural traits point to the north, some 
to the south, and Dr. Creel is to be commended for avoiding too 
sweeping generalizations. From the point of view of the ethnolo- 
gists, there are many questions the author does not discuss, such as 
the non-use of milk and the relations of Chinese with other 
languages. 

As a whole, the book may be described as a criticism of the 
theories of pre-Chou culture on the basis of recent archeology. It 
will be of great value, and will form a stepping-stone to the final 
reconstruction of early Chinese civilization. But necessarily the 
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book will be temporary, for Chinese archeology is only beginning, 
and when conditions permit of such work being resumed, much. 
n.ew light may be .shed upon the past, which .may require a reshaping, 
of hypotheses. It might be wise,, in future work, to look more^ 
carefully for analogies and relations both with the cultures of south- 
eastern Asia, and with those of north-eastern Siberia. 


Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. By Hbnet H. Haet. Stan- 
ford University: Stanfoed UmvsESiTY Peess, 1937. 83 

pages. 

This is admittedly a popular book, “ not written for Sinologists, 
nor for advanced students of the comparative proverb.^^ Since 
Chinese characters are not given, no criticism is possible. The 
proverbs are classified, there is a good bibliography and an index, 
a foreword by the deputy consul of China in San Francisco, and 
an interesting essay on the proverb in Chinese life. The author 
has endeavored to avoid quotations from literature in his selection. 
The proverbs make interesting reading, and the book should be 
popular. Scholars should at least know that the book exists, for 
it could be used advantageously in courses on China of a general 
nature. 


China at Worlc. By Eudolf P. Hommel. New York: Day, 1937. 

366 pages; profusely illustrated by photographs. 

There is a growing, and a very healthy tendency, to discount 
works on the Far East by men who have not mastered the appro- 
priate languages. But it is also true that the mastery of a language 
is not in itself enough for the investigation of a technical subject, 
and a man who has mastered such a technique, if he is willing to 
accept and acknowledge help, can sometimes produce fine work that 
would be impossible to the mere language student. This is well 
illustrated by Mr. HommePs volume. 

The late Dr. Henry C. Mercer founded a museum in Doylestown, 
Pa., which houses a collection of 25,000 tools. Mr. Hommel went 
to China under the direction of Dr. Mercer, for the purpose of 
investigating Chinese tools, handicrafts, and industrial processes. 
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He remained there for some time, and in all, spent eight years in 
the east. He does not pretend to have mastered the language, but 
consulted those who had. This volume is the result of his investiga- 
tions, which were mainly in the Yangtse Valley as far as Hankow, 
and in Hunan, Shantung and Chihli provinces. 

It is difficult to avoid speaking of this book without becoming 
too enthusiastic. There are five chapters, on tools for making tools, 
for procuring food, for making clothing, for providing shelter, and 
for enabling transport. Under the fourth are fifty sections. Each 
section is illustrated by Mr. HommePs photographs. It is impos- 
sible to go into detail concerning the wealth of information that is 
offered, or the insight into Chinese material culture. But it will 
be enough to say that no library containing works on the Far East 
should be without this volume, while it will be invaluable to anyone 
who lectures upon Chinese culture. 

It might be noticed that there are many western works on his 
subjects of which Mr. Hommel apparently has not heard, including 
WittfogePs Wirtschaft und Qesellschaft Chinas (Leipzig, Vol. I, 
1931), which seems to list them all. And where Mr. Hommel gives 
an historical sketch, he is naturally in the hands of his friends, and 
should not be relied on too implicitly. For example, he credits the 
tradition of the invention of gunpowder during the Three Kingdoms 
Period. However, artifacts offer an excellent opportunity for an 
investigation without language training, and this volume will be 
of great value to all who are interested in the development of 
civilization. 

Chinese Women Yesterday and To-day. By Floreitob Ayscoxjoh. 
Boston: Houghto]!^ Mipplih, 1937. 324 pages; many illus- 
trations. 

This book is easily the best account of Chinese women in English. 
It is charmingly written, profusely illustrated with Chinese draw- 
ings, and contains many translations both of prose and poetry. 
While it is a popular book, it is founded on a scholarly background 
and a familiarity with Chinese custom. Mrs, MacNair has made 
a very effective contrast between the lives of modern Chinese women, 
such as the Sung sisters and Ch'iu Chin, and the Chinese women 
of older times. Among the latter she gives accounts of Pan Chao, 
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Pan Cliieh-yii, Hna Mn-lan^ Li Cli^g-cliao^ and Knan Fn-Jen. 
The women Mrs. MacNair selects baYe received attention from 
western scholars^ but no one has worked the material into one 
Yolnme which compares and illustrates the old and the new cultures. 
The author is also to be thanked for her generous translations. 


Vocahularies to the Intermediate Chinese Texts med at Harvard 
University. By James E. Waee. Cambridge: Haetaed- 
Yenohikg Institute^ IQSI'. 160 pages. 

Dr. Ware has done a very careful and painstaking piece of work 
with this second Yolnme of Yocabnlaries. There is an excellent 
preface, including accounts of the texts to which the vocabularies 
refer, a good article on dictionaries, and a table of Chinese Kimes. 
The texts include passages from the T'ung-chien chi shih pen-mo, 
the Tzu chih fung-chien, the Shih chi, the Tso chum, the Kmg- 
yang chuan, and from Liang Ch^i-eh^o and Hu Shih. There is a 
glossary, an index and a table of the 214 classifiers. There would 
be no point in trying to find minute flaws in such a work, and Dr. 
Ware will eventually find all such mistakes himself. The notes 
appear to have been made with great care and detail, and the whole 
volume is a very creditable piece of work. 


Grammaire Laotienne. By J.-J. Hospitaliee. Paris : CEurHKEB, 
1937. 270 pages. 

M. Hospitalier is in charge of the instruction in the Laotian 
language in the ficole Rationale des Langues Orientales Vivantes, 
and is the author of an earlier work on Laotian writing, published 
in 1931. This grammar is divided into three parts. The first is 
eoncerned mainly with phonetic transcription and the analysis of 
sounds — -vowels, consonants, and dipthongs. The second part is 
concerned with tones. These two sections appear to be very well 
done. The third part deals with words and phrases, and whether 
this is to be regarded as satisfactory will depend upon the point of 
view. M. Hospitalier simply fits Laotian into French grammar. 
There are sections on articles, nouns, adjectives, pronouns, verbs, 
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adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections; there are 
passages on active and passive verbs, on transitive and intransitive 
verbs, on moods, on participles and auxiliaries. Without knowing 
anything of the language of Laos, one suspects that it can hardly 
fit so exactly into the categories of French grammar, and that 
what M. Hospitalier is really doing is showing how Laotian should 
be translated into French, rather than writing a grammar of that 
language. 

It may be noticed that Laotian writing is alphabetic, and that 
there are words of two and more syllables. The linguistic con- 
nections appear to be with Siamese rather than with Annamese 
and Chinese. The author says nothing about infixes. 


Beitmge zur mandjurischen Bibliograpliie und Literatur. By 
Waltee Fuchs. Tokyo : Deutsche Gesbllschaet Etin 
Natue- UKD VoLEEEKUNBE OsTAsiENS, 1936. 146 pages, 

17 illustrations, 8 tables. 

This is supplementary volume No. XIV to the Mitteilungen 
of this society. Herr Fuchs is a well-known scholar who has pre- 
viously published work in this field {Asia Major, vol. vii, pp. 469- 
82). The earlier work of such scholars as Laufer, von Zach, 
Watanabe, Haenisch, Goodrich, Hauer, Naito, Giles, and Chinese 
authors like T'^ao Hsiang and Hsieh Kuo-chen is considered. The 
reviewer was unable to find any reference to Tagoutchi^s Catalogue 
des Uvres de la Mandchourie et de la Mongolie qui existent a, Dairen 
hibliotheque de Oh emin de Fer Sud-Mandchourien, Dairen, 1934. 
There are chapters on Manchu printing and translators before 
1661, on old Manchurian documents, on catalogues of the Ch%g 
dynasty, on Manchu-Chinese collections of special phrases, diction- 
aries, etc., on Manchu seal writing, and on Manchu biographies 
in Peking and Tokyo collections. The volume, although not large, 
contains a great mass of information which will be valuable to 
scholars working in Manchu. 
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Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms, ^ By W, E. Soothill 
and L. Hobous/ London : Kegan Paxil, Teench; Teubnee; 
1937. 510 pages. 

A work of this kind is always a collaboration, and in addition to 
the two scholars who appear as authors, Dr. Lionel Giles, Dr. P. W. 
Thomas, Dr. LeEoy C. Barret, and other scholars, are to be felici- 
tated upon the publication of this volume. The only book in 
English remotely resembling it has been EiteFs old Handiooh'of 
Chinese Buddhism, which was out of print and hopelessly inade- 
quate. The scholar has had Hobogirin, In addition to the actual 
dictionary, there are prefaces, lists of radicals, and of difficult 
characters, and indexes of Sanskrit and Pali with reference to the 
Chinese, and of non-Sanskrit (Tibetan etc.) terms. 

The authors recognize that their work is not final, and publish 
in order to encourage the study of Chinese Buddhism. The Chinese 
words are given, then the Sanskrit where necessary, and the meaning 
in English. There do not appear to be any romanizations of the 
Chinese words. It would have been a great help if the Chinese 
could have been romanized both in its modern pronunciation, and 
in Karlgren’s reconstruction of the ancient pronunciation. For 
instance, there is nothing in this dictionary to indicate why a word 
now pronounced fo or fu should have been used to transliterate the 
Sanskrit budh. Since many transliterations occur, this is a serious 
omission. An even worse one is the omission of exact references to 
sources, and it is not possible to tell in what passages a phrase 
occurs, or what the authority for a given definition is. How difficult 
this makes the work of a careful scholar may be shown by one or 
two instances. 

Shih is given as the equivalent of the Sanskrit vijmna, and a 
long and confusing definition is quoted from Monier Williams. 
There is then a discussion of its use in the Lankavatara sutra. 
Nothing is said to indicate that there are other uses. Now 
Hamilton and La Vallee Poussin have shown that shih was used by 
Hslian Tsang both for the Sanskrit vijMna and for vijnapti. In 
the former case it would be translated consciousness,^^ and in the 
latter representation.^^ The usage of the Lankavatara sutra would 
be very misleading if applied to the idealism of Vasubandhu. 

Esin IS defined as ^^mind, soul, the heart as the seat of 
thought.^^ Six kinds of mind are given. But in the Wei Shih 
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philosophy^ the word is also translated general consciousness/^ 
including the five senses, and three other forms of consciousness. 

Shen 0 is given as the equivalent of the Sanskrit kuya; tanu; 
dehci. It is not said that Hsiian Tsang uses shen to translate 
samtdnas, 

111 general the definitions in the dictionary appear to follow the 
Lankavatara and the Lotus sutras. This would not he so bad if we 
could tell exactly what the authority for a given usage was. A 
western authority like Monier Williams is certainly not enough. As 
it is, this dictionary must be used with great care by any scholar 
desiring to be exact, and must be checked with Sohogirm and other 
sources.^ 


Two Lamaistic Pantheons. Edited with introduction and indexes 
by Walteh Eugene Clark. Two volumes. Cambridge: Hab- 
VABB University Press, 1937. Tol. I, xxiv-fl69 pages; 
Vol. II, 314 pages, consisting entirely of illustrations. 

These two beautifuly prepared volumes are devoted to two 
Lamaistic Pantheons. Materials for the study of four such collec- 
tions were presented to the Harvard College Library in 1928 by 
Baron A. von Stael-Holstein. One has been already fully described 
by Eugen Pander, and another has been used considerably by 
Griinwedel. The present volumes contain the material of the two 
remaining collections, one in a manuscript called the Ghu Fo P'u^sa 
8heng Hsiang Tsan, and the other a pantheon found in a Lama 
temple, the Pao-hsiang Lou, located in the Forbidden City. 

The second of these volumes is devoted entirely to photographs; 
the first contains an introduction by Professor Clark, and Sanskrit, 
Tibetan, and Chinese indexes. In most eases the Chinese and 
Tibetan names were given, but the Sanskrit names are reconstruc- 
tions, based chiefly on the Tibetan. The reviewer suggests that as 
Professor Clark is doubtful about some of these reconstructions, it 
might be possible to check them by giving the Chinese words the 
ancient phonetic values listed by Karlgren in his Analytic Dic- 
tionary. With regard to the Pao-hsiang Lou, it would probably be 

^ The reviewer acknowledges his indebtedness to Prof. C. H. Hamilton for 
the use of his manuscript on the Wei sMh erh shih lun. 
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found that the Peiping gazetteer would give a Ml account, and 
might shed light on the history of the statues. 

Professor Clark has done a great amount of painstaking work, 
much of which must have been drudgery. The volumes are a credit 
to everyone concerned with them, and the illustrations are excellent. 


Apostle of China: Samuel Isaac Joseph Schereschewshp, By J. A. 
Mullee. blew York and Milwaukee : Mobeiiouse, 1937. 279 
pages, 8 illustrations. 

A word of explanation is needed for reviewing a popular biogra- 
phy of a missionary in a learned Journal. The world of scholarship 
looks askance at missionaries and missionary literature, and the 
reviewer confesses that he shares this prejudice. There seems little 
place for real learning in the missionary world today, while mis- 
sionary literature is nearly always propaganda which bears about the 
same relation to the real situation as an advertisement of an auto- 
mobile does to the actual car. But it is well for both scholars and 
missionaries to realize that this has not always been so, and this 
excellent book by Dr, Muller is a good illustration. 

Sehereschewsky was born in Tauroggen, Lithuania, in 1831, a 
Jew, and died in Tokyo in 1906, a bishop of the Episcopal Church. 
Between these two dates lay a life full of interesting vissitudes and 
amazing labors, the greater part of which were philological. In 
1881 he was stricken with sunstroke while at Wuchang, China, 
and for the last twenty-five years of his life he was a hopeless 
cripple. During those years when he could not even walk alone 
he worked day after day at his typewTiter, which he was obliged 
to operate with only one finger. Nine of those years he spent in 
America, in poverty, without assistance, and without a library, 
working on his translation of the Bible into Chinese. 

Western orientalists are interested almost exclusively in making 
available to the west the cultural achievements of the east. But 
the development of cultural unity demands that the achievements 
of the west should be made available to the east, and to this task 
the missionaries have dedicated themselves. That modern mis- 
sionaries do not recognize their need of philological discipline and 
training does not alter the fact that both scholars and missionaries 
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are engaged npon different aspects of the same task. Schereschewsky 
was a great missionary, and had he done nothing hut found St. 
John^s University, Shanghai, he would deserve a place in the history 
of the diffusion of culture. But he was also a great philologist, a 
master of many languages, and his greatest work was in translation 
from western sources into Chinese. Sinologists who speak of the 
ease with which Chinese may be acquired should consider his receipt 
for learning that language — ^nine hours a day for five years. Per- 
haps no westerner, not even Legge, ever acquired so complete a 
mastery of Chinese. Schereschewsky was a hero, not merely of the 
missionary enterprise, but of the world of scholarship. 

While Dr. Muller^s work is popular in the sense of being easily 
read, it is scholarly in the sense of being accurate, properly critical, 
and founded upon research. The story of his diJSiculties in securing 
material is a sad commentary both on the lack of historical sense 
of the modern Church, and on the neglect by scholarship of what 
is after all a great chapter in the history of culture, the modern 
expansion of Christianity. The book includes an index, and a list 
of Schereschewsky^s publications. 

J. K. Sheyock. 


Philadelphia. 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


Since the last issue of the Journal went to press, the following have been 
elected to membership in the Society: 


Rev. A. B. Bedikian 
Prof. Floyd V, Filson 
Mr. Richard N. Frye 
Major Fletcher Gardner 
Dr. Bernhard Geiger 
Rev. Prof. W. E. Griffiths 


Mr. Daniel H. H. Ingalls 
Mr. Owen Lattimore 
Miss Elizabeth Lindmueller 
Mr. Edwin 0. Reischauer 
Dr. Gustav von Grunebaum 


Not all of those elected have as yet qualified for membership. 

We have learned that Professor Jacob Wackernagel, honorary member of 
the Society since 1931, has died at Basle. 

A membership committee consisting of Professor 0. R. Sellers, chairman, 
and Professors G. C. McCown, H. Louis Ginsberg, James R. Ware, Z. S. 
Harris, C. H. Hamilton, and W. H. Dubberstein, has been appointed by the 
Executive Committee. Please bring to the attention of the chairman the 
names of any persons in your acquaintance who should be invited to join 
the Society. 
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Tlie Program Committee, wiiicli is preparing ■ tlie general framework ■ of 
tbe sessions to be beld in Baltimore, April 11-13, beld a meeting recently at 
Pbiladelpbia and is preparing a program witb interesting, features, includ- 
ing an address by Ow^en Lattimore, editor of Pmific Affairs^ at tlie sub- 
scription dinner, and a symposium on Tbe Beginnings of Gi¥iiization tn^ the' 
Ancient 'World. 

Tlie attention of members is called to tbe fact that fonr new monographs 
are being added to the American Oriental Series. For their titles, consult 
the rear cover of this issue. These volumes are a%^ailable to members of the 
Society at special prices for one year from date of publication as follows: 
Volumes XII, XIV, $1.50; Volumes XIII, XV, $1.00. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


PONDATION DE GoEJE 

Depuis sa derniere communication le Conseil n’a pas subi de modifica- 
tions; il est done composd eomme suit: MM. A. J. WensiBck, president; 
Tj. de Boer; J. L. Palaehe; Paul Seholten et C, C. Berg, secr^daire-tr^sorier. 

La fondation vient de publier le texte arabe du Muwd al-Mi-tOr, ouvrage 
traitant la gdographie de TEspagne au Moyen4ge, avec une introduction et 
une traduction francaise par M. E, Ldvi-Proven^l, de FuniversiM d* Alger. 
Les exemplaires de ce beau livre sont en vente au prix de 15 fiorins. Le 
Conseil a accord^ une subvention k la nouvelle sedition de Fouvrage g^o- 
graphique dTbn 5aw^:al par M. J. H. Kramers. 

Des onze publications antdrieures de la fondation il reste un certain 
nombre d’exemplaires, qui sont mis en vente au profit de la fondation chez 
Fediteur Brill, Leyde. 

Leyde, November, 1938. 

Indio Studies at the Libbaey of Congeess 

A department of Indie Studies was opened at the Library of Congress on 
November 16, 1938, with Dr. Horace I. Poleman as Director. The develop- 
ment of the department is being financed for an initial period by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. The first function will be to explore 
the existing Indie materials in the Library of Congress, and to cooperate 
with the several Divisions of the Library in filling the gaps. The range of 
interests covered by Indie Studies will be literature, , language, history, 
philosophy, art, anthropology, economics, and in short all phases of human 
activity in ancient and modern India. The term Indie” indicates not 
only India proper, but also all the outlying regions noticeably affected by 
Indian civilization, such as Tibet, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Cambodia, Java, 
and others. The researches of the department will be available to other 
government bureaus and agencies, to libraries, scholars, journalists, and 
other duly interested institutions and individuals. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 

The number placed after the address indicates the year of election. 

List corrected to November 1, 1938, 

HONORAEY MEMBERS 

Sir Geobgb A. Geiebson, K.C.I.E., Ratlifariiliara, Camberley, Surrey, Eng- 
land. Corporate Member, 1889; Honorary, 1905. 

M. FBANgois THtJB]SA.u-BANGiisr, Membre de PInstitut de Prance, 11 Rue 
Garanci^re, Paris VI, Prance. 1918. 

Sir Abthub Evans, Asbmolean Museum, Oxford, England. 1919. 

Prof. V. SCHEIL, Membre de PInstitut de Prance, 4 bis Rue du Cherclie- 
Midi, Paris, France. 1920. 

Prof. Pbeuerick W. Thomas, University of Oxford, Oxford, England, 1920. 
Prof. Paul Pelliot, 38 Rue de Varenne, Paris VIP, France. 1924. 

Sir John Marshall, Kt., C.I.E., Litt.D., Avondale, Sydney Road, Guildford, 
Surrey, England. 1928. 

Sir Flinders Petrie, Kt., D.C.L., University College, London, England. 
1928. 

Sir Aubel Stein, Litt.B., c/o Indian Institute, Oxford, England. 1928. 
Prof. Wilhelm Geiger, Miinchen-Neubiberg, Germany. 1929. 

Prof. Carl Bbockelmann, Wettinerstrasse 15, Halle a/d Saale, Germany. 
1931. 

Prof. Heinrich LtiDEBS, Sybelstrasse 19, Berlin-Cbarlottenburg, Germany. 
1931. 

Prof. Henri Masf^iro, College de France, Paris, Prance. 1931. 

Prof. Masahabu Anesaki, 117 Hakusangoten, Tokyo, Japan. 1934. 

Prof. Georg Steindorff, Prendelstrasse 2, Leipzig, Germany. 1934. 

Prof. B. Gustav Balman, Universitat Greifswald, Greifswald, Germany. 
1936. 

Prof. Reynold A. Nicholson, 12 Harvey Road, Cambridge, England. 1936. 
Prof. Sten Konow, Pb.B., Kirkeveien 114 C, Oslo, Norway. 1937. 

Prof. Bavid Samuel Margoliouth, B.Litt., P.B.A., Romney, Boar's Hill, 
Oxford, England. 1937. 

Prof. Hanns Oertel, Pienzenauerstrasse, Miincben, Germany. Corporate 
member, 1890; Honorary, 1937. 

Prof. Alan Henderson Gardiner, M.A., B.Litt., 9 Lansdowne Road, Hol- 
land Park, London W. 11, England. 1938. 

Prof. Arthur Berbiedale Keith, B.C.L., B.Litt., LL.B., 4 Crawfurd Road, 
Craigmillar Park, Edinburgh, Scotland. 1938. 

Br. Vishnu Sitabam Sukthankar, M.A., Ph.B., Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona 4, India. 1938. Corporate member, 1921 ; 
Honorary, 1938. 

R, P. Louis Hughes Vincent, B.B., P. 0. Box 178, Jerusalem, Palestine. 
1938. 
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HOIfORARY ASSOCIATES 

Hon. Ohables R. Ceane, 655 Park Ave., Hew York, H. Y. 1921. 

Pres. Emeritus Fbahk J. Goobnow, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 
Md. 1921. 
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